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INTRODUCTION 

In tile course of a discussion 1 had with Mr. Collison several years ago we 
reviewed the profe^foiiiil literature available at that time and he mentioned 
m the course of the conversation that a comprehensive tjuick reference 
book* coveting all aspects of libra nans hip, might prove very' useful. 

After discussing the project informally with many colleague* I decided on 
i he present form of a simple alphabetic arrangement in the style oi an 
encyclopaedia with articles and entries ranging from a few words defining a 
term to signed monographs on the more important subjects. In order to 
avoid an index, the entries ate arranged under specific headings and, where 
necessary, cross references are provided. 

The scope of subjects treated follows fairly closely the syllabus of the 
Library Association professional examinations. Terms covered were first 
taken from the AA. Cede, ALA* Glossary, Librarian s Glossary, etc. and a 
few works associated with printings paper and allied industries. Many 
definitions could not he improved upon and in such cases die source is 
given at the end of die entry. This first selection was enlarged by a genera] 
literature search and Library science abstracts, Library Association record ¥ etc. 
were systematically scanned. The period covered ranged roughly over the 
last ten years* 

The publishers and l would like to express our particular gratitude to 
the American Library Association tor allowing us the free use of so many 
definitions from the A. L . - 4 . Glossary, 

The next step in the development of the Encyclopaedia was the selection 
of subject specialists and sub-editors in the major fields. In this also Mr, 
Colfooiv gave me his invaluable advice. I acknowledge with gratitude the 
co-operation of many colleagues who gave of their time and experience 
by providing articles in their specialised fields. 

In order to maintain a unity of form and conception it was found that 
some fairly well-defined fields should be compiled and edited by one person 
and my particular thanks are due to the following sub-editors; Mj h G- F. LL 
Blunt (binding). Mr. C. W. R. Francis (library furniture), Mr. E. R, j 
Haw'lcins (classification). Mr. A. R- Hew it t (library law), Mr, R. N. Lock 
(paper and printing). Mr. W. R, Maidment (Joan methods), Mr_ E. L, J. 
Smith (cataloguing), Mr, J. W. Tliirsk {documentary reproduction) and 
Mrs. K. Bourtcm T .vho very kindly checked the bibliographical references, 
A Ust of all contributors will be found on page viL 

tn presenting this book to the profession 1 hope to fill the need for a limplc 
and comprehensive reference tool which is easy to use and of interest to 
student and experienced librarian. It ts also hoped to fill gaps and enlarge 
the scope in future editions on the the same co-operative basis which has 
made the present work possible. 

London,1957 


T. Lakdau 
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Abbrcioted catalogue card! A ciixogue 
card bearing an added carry giving Ira infer- 
maritm than ihc main entry. 

Abridgment A shortened or euniilcd version 
of a, boot, rainin g the essential eharaeurf and 
theme of the original; an epitome. 

Abstract A brief summary tint: gives ch j ra 
icntbJ points of i book, pamphlet or article. 

Abstract bulletin A printed Or mimeo¬ 
graphed bulletin ^n mnnin g abstract? at 
currently published periodical articles, pamph¬ 
lets, etc., issued by a special library and datri- 
bared regularly to its clientele (/LLjL Gfujj.}, 

Abstract] ou The process of separating and 
grouping m classification, 

Atrcciiltms methods and record* 

Atetsiwm ttatis The purpose of an access 
sions icgistcristo record officially the existence 
of boots in the library' stock, usually in the 
order in which they are added, Provtimn is 
made fot detail* of accession number, out, 
vendor of other -source, department or branch 
to which cadi item is disposed, and data oi 
addition, binding add withdrawal. Biblio¬ 
graphical details arc reduced to a minimum. 
The accessions register is widely used for 
analysis of statistics relating to expenditure in 
f ld v main or by departments 

The traditional ledger, so long used by 
public Hhrarics is not so common to-day, and 
indeed the whole process of accessioning has 
been so adapted by each library- to its own 
pirtieulaf dreurrutances that no single method 
is in general use. Efficiency requites due purely 
clerical processes be reduced as far as possible, 
and ns some libraries it has. been derided dm 
the accessions register can be abolished alto¬ 
gether. 

The nKruiny; number given to every book 
added to stock provides a lint between the 
book itself and die boolodlrfi invoice. This 
duy be necessary to satisfy auditors that books 
pur rimed have actually been added to stock. 


The accession number also verves to link the 
book with the catalogue (or shelf register} and 
the charging system, and dhtmguish-ci between 
copies of a book when there u more than one- 

A modification of die nmning number 
system is one whereby a separate sequence of 
numbers is kept for each main class (prefixed 
by a letter) the numbers being used again when 
books are withdrawn. The primary purpose of 
this method is do facilitate rapid stock raking, 
but nnre books cannot be stocked in invoice 
order the link between accession number and 
m voice is ! ost md must be provided in same 
other way. 

The application of punched cards to library 
routine !m produced yet another iorrn of 
accessions register. Libraries adopting this 
method ure die actual punched cord as a stock 
record (in numerical order) writing on it de¬ 
tails of author and ndc^ plus other inlormation 
required for statistical purposes in coded form. 
A punriuug nsrichsEK" makes small holes in the 
cards corresponding by their position to the 
figures required to be encoded. Oilier 
machines lik birdie* of cards into numerical 
Order, or make tabulations showing totals of 
expenditure by classes, or by any desired 
analysis. 

The aimplesi accessions register is a file of 
invoices arranged ni the order in which they 
were dealt with, each bearing 2 record of 
Stock numbers allotted to the books listed on 
iL In practice the library may be unable to re¬ 
tain rlie actual invoices, and copies would be 
osed instead- The logical development of this 
method is the abolition even of this file, and a 
record of invoice detrib and accession num¬ 
bers used substituted. In neither of these 
methods, however, is there adequate facility 
for statistical analysis, Tim must be done in¬ 
dependently of the accessions record, either by 
hand 01 bv punched cards. Once the required 
tabulations have been extracted the punched 
cards can be diK=irded- 
Qtiter dfw/atrd rriordi 

Otithng A copy is normally kept of orders 
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ACCIDENT 


id bookseller* and by marking off uems a* 
received a record of outstanding boob is 
maintained, The disadvantage is dut there 
ii no consolidated file of books on order 
imi duplication may arise, A partial solution 
in the ease of British books k to mark off 
each title ordered in the British Natfoiud 
Bibliography* Many libraries use B-N.B- 
immben. for ordering purposes* and with the 
addition of symbols for branch and copy 
numbers; they can aUo be used as accession 
numbers or for eh .urging. Libraries having a 
separate accessions deportment usually main¬ 
tain a separate order file on cards which may 
be sobscquenily used 21 abd^cwk 
Shrlf-^nrdj These provide a record of book- 
ilock ac each Service point, in deified order. 
They 4 ire necessary when the catalogue does 
not give locations or accession numbers, and 
they provide a Link between the catalogue and 
the charging system (when accession numbers 
are used for charging). 

CiTTifi/iufliicHir druf Kflals When standing 
orders are placed for animals, yearbooks or 
works in progress, a record, of receipt is kept, 
especially when the catalogue has an "open 
entry/ w* each issue is not catalogued 
separately. Detail* required at* tide, source, 
price, date of receipt, number of copies and 
their allocation- A system of coloured tignab 
ii of value to indicate overdue tides. 

Benge, R. C. Stork records m public libraries 
195j. (MJW. Polytechnic Library School 
Occasional Papers, No. 3.) 

Butcher, S. J. *Thc acquisition of L>ok*.' 

Libr. An. Rtc. f 1952, 54, 259, 

Callander, T. E. 'Punched card systems; their 
application to library technique. 1 Ubr . Ass. 

JLff., 1946* 48, 171. 

Tauber* M. F. Ttchnka! sttvi&t in libs or its. 
Columbia Uuiv, Pr, 1954. 

q + w,jc. 

Accident (m ch^tScititwi) See Pa =: ore able*.. 

Accounts and audit Sec Punuc IlfiHAItY 
Law. 

Acoustics The science of applied acoustics is 
largely concerned with improving the quality' 
of music and the human voice for concert bails 
and theatres; for Libraries, however, we are 
concerned with reducing and damping sound 


reverberation, ii, with the elimination of 
noise. There axe throe main problems: 1. To 
design die interior of the building so that quiet 
and noisy acrivitifl are separated. 0. To con¬ 
struct the quiet rooms of a library, especially 
reading rooms, jo tint they hive a minimum 
of reverberation or echo. 3 . Where the 
original design was acoustically bad, to im~ 
prove it as effectively and as cheaply as 
possible. 

Problem No. 1, the separation of quiet atiil 
noisy activities, is one of architectural plan¬ 
ning, Acoustical problems will be partially 
avoided from the stare if reading rooms are 
located away tfom noisy lending and in¬ 
formation activities* and are not allowed to be 
a passage way. The problem is discussed in 
Wheeler and Gidicns Tftc Amtsu&n public 
library building, 1941 , pp. j.^S-9. 

A number of central puhbc libraries in Great 
Britain for this reason have been designed with 
die lending department on tile ground floor 
and the reference rooms secluded in quietness 
□n the floor above. Examples are St. Marylc- 
bone and Hendon in London, Huddersfield 
and Sheffield. This problem is discussed in 
Ajhbumcr's Moih r w public bkffttUs, 1946* p- 7 &- 

On problem No. 2, the construction of 
quiet rooms, ii must be emphasized that die 
oCaustk trearmcnr of reading zooms is essen¬ 
tial, din ugh often neglected 

Test! hive shown thi± noise reduces the 
efficiency of die brain worker by causing him 
to use up more energy; the reduction at noise 
increases speed oi w r ork, especially of die 
Euler workers. and reduces errors. A constant 
bombardment of noises irritates the urf votis 
system and impair? concentration. There aj* 
certain inevitable noises in reading rooms, 
such as in moving books or shutting doors t 
which can be greatly damped by acoustic 
treatment 

Noise U increased or reduced (he. reverbera¬ 
tion reduced) by (a) the shape of the room; 
(A) the inatcriab of the wjlli b ceilings and 
floors, which must not be hard reflecting 
surfim, but should be 10 some totems soft and 
sound-absorbent; (r) the penetration of sound 
from room to room, to prevent which the 
walls may have to be sound-insulated. 

Problem No. 3, the improvement of acous¬ 
tics tu imdeguatdy dcugard libraries is one 
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which can seldom be completely solved, since 
it is i matter of pildimg up"; each libran' 
presents an individual problem, which may be 
tackled by electing pamoom or by the 
acoustic mtmmt of inner room surface* (See 
B-R.S. Digac hired below). An example is the 
library of the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tect. London, where die reading room ought 
to have been designed as separate fmeu the 
lending activities* but where an improvement 
was attempted by the acorn rural treatment of 
(he ceilings. 

Bagenab EL & Wood, A. Ptatming for good 
acoustics, 1931. 

Knudsen, V T O. AiddHtOmal Acoustics. N, Y. r 
19 j s (esp. § 164 Museums A' Libraries). 
'Sound absorbent treatment^/ Build. Ren 
Stti. Dig „ No. 36 (rev.) 1954. 

Humpbiep* H. R, “Recent devts, in sound 
absorbents' in Anhltettf Journal, 1951, 
Jan, II, 54-4S. 

DiYidson, D, Mr J. 'Sound insulation of 
doors/ in 3 us Floors and[floorings. 1939. 

Acting edition An ediriou of a play that gives 
the text as used in stage production, often in 
a particular production with entrances and 
exits, and othar stage business [AI_A Gloss.). 

Adams Report See Libbies Coo pe ration. 

Adaptation A book which has been re¬ 
written or re-modclkd, usually to fir it for 
some special purpose or for 1 class of reader 
diiFrrent from char for which die author 
originally wrote, Eleanor Farjeon\ Th/d 
from Chaucer {.a re-written version uf Cliaucer^a 
Canterbury tales for children). An adaptation 
is normally to be entered in a catalogue under 
the name ot the original author as main cmry p 
heading {A.-A.; 17: Cutter: 17), and added 
en try made under the name of the adapter. 
Where the adaptation lias been so freely made 
as to bear hole relation to the original work, 
or if the adaptation has become a classic in iti 
own right, AX.A, and ed.* 22B* allows the 
main entry to be made under the adapter, 
r.jj. Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, 

Added rha entry An added entry in the 
classified catalogue necessitated by a book 
dealing with two or .more distiller subjects. 
The book itself tnay be filed at only w place 


ADD£P TITLE-PAGE 
on the shelves, normally the cUsaifiatiun 
number for 

(0) the subject dealt with most fully, or 
(fc) that which comprises die largest 
portion of the book, or 
(r) where each u treated equally, the one 
which occurs first, or 
(d) that which is most important |0 the 
particular library. 

The main entry for such a book ii filed at 
the ilielf dasufication number. Added class 
entries are made for the subsidiary subjects 
and filed at the classification [lumbers repre¬ 
senting those subjects. 

Kg. Main tmry 
2&7 Lawson, John. 

Methodism and Catholicism: candid com¬ 
ment upon die present project for ‘"full 
Communion" between the Church of 
England and die Free Churches. London, 
SuF,C,K. r 1954. 

51 p. a 3| cm. 

Added ilass mfry 

2^42 Lawicm, John. 

Midwdism and Catholicism, 19114 (shelved 
at aS?). 

To be distinguished from Analytical Subject 
Entry' (§,v.j. 

Added copies Duplicate copies of the same 
edition of a title already in the library's book- 
stocL 

Added edition A copy of 1 book already in 
the stock of a library, but in a different edition. 

Added entry A secondary catalogue entry, 
i.r. any other than die main entry. Added 
entries may he made fur editors, tnuialatois, 
titles, series, subjects, etc, and usually display 
less kifonuatqon than the main entry, sub¬ 
titles, annotation and ail or part of the imprint 
and collation being omitted. Where unit 
cards are used an added entry is a duplirace of 
die main entry but with the addition of a 
special heading fur editor, translator, etc. 
To he distinguished from a Reference (j.vJ. 

Added ride-page In a book possessing more 
than one dde-page, that complementary to 
the one chosen for die construction of the 
mam catalogue entry. "Hie added tjde-pagc 
may precede or follow the main tide-page. 
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ADDITIONS LIST 

and may be more general a series riik- 
page) or equally general (e.g. an engraved 
□tie-page Oz a tiikvpage in another language). 
The choice of a tie-page for die main entry 
transcript is governed by definite rulings in 
die chief Western catalogue codes, whkh 
agree substantially: 

t, Where die tide-pages are of different 
categories of gcticralny that tvhid applies 
directly to the book being catalogued is 
used for the main entry transcript, the 
otiierjs) being given appropriate added 
entry [ej. series entry) or mentioned in a 
note. 

z. When ride-pages art equally general and 
in die same language the drat is chosen 
when otic follow the other* the second 
when they Face cadi other. 

3 r A printed ride-page usually takes prefer¬ 
ence over an engraved one, and always 
when it bear* a bier date. 

4. If the title-pages are m different Lmgtagra, 
and the reset in but one language, that which 
is in (he language of the text h preferred. 
When both title-pages and text are in more 
than out Language, a ride-page in the original 
language of die work is prelerred. 
j* Where the preference above would lead to 
the choice of a language employing diarac- 
tees which cannot satisfactorily be repro¬ 
duced,. that in roman or gothic characters 
may be adopted. 

Additions list A list of books recently 
added to a Library* stock. The arrangement of 
the list may be alphabetical, classified or in 
accession order, and may be complete or 
selective according to its purpose. 

Adjustable Shelf A moveable shelf the 
vertical position of which may be dunged at 
need 10 accommodate book* of varying 
bright** 

Administration Library administration, or 
management in die field of libraries, can be 
examined from two point* of view* the 
theoretical and the practical Obvioudy there 
lias been some form of administrative practice 
in libraries from the esrlkii rimer and much 
has been written about in Little, however* has 
been written, about the theory' or principles of 
library administranoiL In tgj& the librarian* 


and teacher* of administration attending a 
conference on 'Current issues in library 
administration* at the University of Chicago 
•were surprised to fiftd that there was not one 
comprehensive treatise on library admimstra- 
rion 'in term* of the general divisions of the 
subject/ Thii is still the case today, despite the 
growing interest in rise subject and the work 
of Butler, Joeckd* Leigh, Miron and other 
Amen can libtariim and library school teachers. 
Much less has been done in Great Bri tain 
For more than half a cencury J. D. Brown'* 
Afamrtf a/ filmy economy, now in its 6 th cxL. 
hu been regarded a* a standard textbook on 
'library administration/ A* its ride indicates, 
it is concerned solely with practice, Ite p urpose 
to-day is presumably to keep rise jmdenr and 
practising librarian in touch with eke brat 
developments in public librarian* hjp, No 
publication, revised so mfixqumdy (the tith 
ed. is now seven years old) codd hope to 
achieve this and there would seem to be little 
point in continuing the Mwnwf in i& present 
form. Other less ambitious publication*, 
starting with Hcadicari Mtimud af library 
orgmizalitm (i£ 4 i). hive appeared Lnt Great 
Britain in recent yeatS. In no cm, however, 
has any reul attempt been made to consider the 
application of administrative theory to 
libraries. This has not even been attempted in 
die field of public libraries* with which almost 
all the British writers on the subject are 
mainly concerned. 

Evidence of the confiuion that exist* in the 
mind* of librarian* on both rides of the 
Atlantic 41 to the nature and value of a study 
of library’ administration can be found in the 
extraordinary content of some of rise courses 
of professional training in the subject There 
courses, drawn up in the main* by librarian* 
with little or no training in administrative 
theory* consist all too frequently of little 
more dun omnibus groupings of more or less 
unrelated topics which do HOC fit into any of 
the more clearly defined courses' (joeelrel). 
Some of the more progressive library school* 
in the United Stares do now provide courses 
in die principles of adm [lustration and on the 
application: to libraries of administrative 
theory- Under die ptcreut British system of 
professional education expcrimenti of ihi$ 
nature are scarcely feasible. 
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This state of affairs u surprising in the 
library world of thf utid-nventicth cemury. 
Every librarian now regard* himself a* an 
administrator; many indeed proclaim them¬ 
selves as adminutrarors above all else. The 
early history of libraries n rich in die names 
of Mbrarian* who were distinguished scholars 
and bibliophiles. As librarians they had a 
Simple wsli-tldilicd raclc —m COniOTO the 
literary material in rhdr charge and make it 
available, under proper safeguard*, to the 
equally well-defined group of people who 
were privileged 10 have access io it. The 
purely passive 'adimmstrarioti* of such * Co{- 
lection, given adequate physical quarters and 
staff to deal with the few technical problems 
involved, made hide demand on 'else librarian 
4i idmimimeor/ For ibis and other reasons, if 
be was to be regarded as anything mote dun a 
mere beeper, be would in most cases establish 
hb claim to be regarded u a 'bookman." 
occasionally with some j uirifi canon. Librarian- 
ship meant little more than this righr tip to the 
midHriinelretttb century, despite the efforts of 
mm like James Kirkwood and Samuel Brown 
in Scotland, who bad realized the potentialities 
ofthe library as an active agency in the field* of 
education, self-improvement and moral re¬ 
form, Legislation in the United Kingdom, the 
United States and elsewhere established the 
publicly supported, publicly a ccessi ble library 
from I&SO onward*. The voluntary and frr- 
qnendy temporary was replaced by the 
statutory and whu has proved to be per¬ 
manent- Although ptngms was slow every¬ 
where at first the next eighty years saw a tm> 
memious development in the public library 
movement, resulting in almost universal 
coverage in the United Kingdom and the 
Scandinavian countries and an eighty ccni 
coverage in the United Sears. Libraries them¬ 
selves grew in size and complexity and this was 
ai true of many of the older national* univer¬ 
sity ami special libraries as of the new public 
or popular libraries*. To-day indeed it k the 
academic and special libraries that am growing 
most rapidly and for which the future would 
seem to hold the greatest promise. 

It is not perhaps surprising due in the midst 
of these tremendous developments and glow¬ 
ing responsibilities of an active luttue, all 
demanding new techniques, the British and 


American librarian of the past hundred years 
has had little rime to spare for administrative 
theory and principle*. Dan ton, writing in die 
Lihrmj Quartalf in 1934, complained chat 
four professional litcraTure lias b ecu concerned 
with nearly everything under the sun except 
the phTcHOphkd principles which underlie 
library activities/ Two years earlier in the 
Library journal joeckcl had pointed out tint 
'the librarian himself, always a pragmatist, has 
been much too busy doing things to take time 
for an objective view of himself and bis work. 
The great responsibilities ccmfrairing him m 
every hand have left little leisure for mere con¬ 
templation as to the meaning of what he has 
been doing/ Many librarians, newly appointed 
to admmisa^tive position* of great respond 
MUry in which, a* juimimstratois, they wiH be 
called upon to take derisions and accept rev 
spaitribility for them, must have regretted that 
their prcdcGntot* hid not had a little leisure 
in which to consider why they were making 
certain derisions! The pragmatical basis of 
library administration 10-day will almost cer¬ 
tainly ensure that many of thrir own ttrnova- 
□on* will bier be viewed with a similar 
degr ee of alarm and despondency by their 
successors. One consequence is tliai an undue 
amount of what the librarian k pleased to 
regard a* administration is no more than the 
introduction of new techniques and proce¬ 
dures, based on 1th o wn 'hunches’ or those of 
the mote vocal member* of bis staff, or on a 
form of honest plagiarism of things seen in 
other libraries. The bunch may be the shrewd 
opinion of the bom aJmimstjator (it b most 
unlikely tint, as a librarian, he will have had 
any formal training in administration) and the 
^borrowed 1 procedure may be ideally suited to 
meer the particular need* of hi* own hinny, 
but the risks involved in such a hit-and-miss 
policy ate too obvious to be elaborated* it ha* 
been said that ’a good executive acts quickly 
and sometime* br’i right/ It would seem to be 
at lea** permissible to suggest that a much 
more serious attempt to measure arimutisita- 
rive practice against the principlei of good 
adnunsstratmn dun is at present found in 
library Or library school might increase the 
chances of the administrator being right. A* a 
footnote to this, it sliouM also be borne in 
mind that m no British library or group of 
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libraries is eh ck i research department, vrith 
appropriately qualified research staff* in Which 
the data that would seem to be e&cnriaE to 
the library aJrmttimator am be brought 
together and analysed, Neither the Library 
Association nor Aflib can attempt mote than a 
mere skeleton service here. More has been 
done in recent yean in the United States, 
mainly through state library agenda and 
library'schools. Disc looks forward to develop¬ 
ments on similar lines in Great Britain, but we 
have first to show the central government dm 
libraries are suffidpulv important to justify 
die creation of a department at Whitehall and. 
secondly, we must greatly strengthen die 
library schools before they can begin to con¬ 
sider making a contribution to the study of 
admin iitntivc problems in libraries. 

Many attempts have been made to define 
admin jstration* to analyse administrative 
activity into its various elements, and 10 lay 
down phndples of adtninurratioiL The writ¬ 
ing* of Henri Fiyol + p< W. Taylor, Mary 
Parker Fotbn, Lyndall Urwkk* Luther 
Gulkk, L. D. White ami others have been 
carefully studied during die past forty year*, 
particularly by the public administrator It is 
indeed die public admmi*iniQr H the manager 
in the area of public services, who has con¬ 
tributed most to the study of administrative 
theory. The public library, as part of the 
public services in most countries in the world* 
may have been cspected to offer its contribu¬ 
tion. That it has not done so* although ro 
gKiublc, is not surprising. Miles md Martin* 
writing in ig+i of the scant attention paid to 
the public library by students of public ad- 
niiniscration, pointed to 11 the actual Or mmh[ 
barricrV behind which the librarian operates, 
resulting in hi* department being too fie- 
qumdy regarded as separated from die imm 
flow of local government services. This can 
happen and docs liappen jnst as easily in the 
imivcrtity, the college, the school, the govern¬ 
ment department* the industrial ot research 
organization. Too often is the library regarded 
as a ‘thing apart* 1 even as a non-essential part 
of the w r hofc endeavour of the authority* in- 
mention or organization. librarians diem- 
selvcs are largely to bUme for this sure of 
affairs. Widi their heads down amidst their 
technical problems* so frequently regarded as 


trivial by the outsider, they have seldom 
bothered do look up us sec where they are 
going. They love, in Consequence* ail too 
often faded to make their real objectives clear 
to their employers, their users or die com- 
inunjry at Urge, They would rightly resent 
die cynical view of many outsiders that 'the 
library is a labyrinth* strategically designed 
and subtle in expanding its ftinctions chiefly 
to increase the importance and remuneration 
oi librarians* (a view considered by Professor 
Dimock ar the University of Chicago Con¬ 
ference, igjS)* but they cmnut be surprised to 
find* on those rare occasion* when drey do try 
to see where they are going, den they have 
not really gone very 6x. Tha is especially of 
die British public librarian to-day, despite 
apparently reassuring scariltics which still 
suggest progress. He would probably be hip¬ 
pier about these figures were -they more than 
merely qmjititative r 

L. D. White has suggested mar the term 
’principle’ as applied to administration sh ul J 
mean 'a hypothem so adequately tested by 
observation and/or experiment tiut it may 
intellEgcndy be put forward as a guide to 
action* or as a means ot mivEenLanding. 1 It Ills 
been ou this basis fin z scvenl authoring have 
enunciated principles of adaunblmtioffi 
(Henri FayoE's fourtreti principles were put 
forward forty years ago and have uilluencod 
most ot his successors). T'liis is not the place to 
consider these principles, but it is suggested 
that 'die librarian as admiaiisEiracor h might be 
encouraged to give drem somewhat more 
attention than is at present evident diirer in his 
professional education or ills practice in a 
library'. The librarian ai bookman* 1 now a 
frequently derided figure, often possessed the 
supreme virtue that he did know his books. 
Top often there it little evidence rh^ (he 
present-day librarian u administrator knows 
anything about adminisEratidn. ‘Petty tyranny 
and wasteful disorder,' to quote a memorable 
phrase from the U.S. Public library Inquiry* 
are still too common features of what goes by 
the name of personnel management in many 
libraries* Some of it might be eradicated by 
ensuring that the librarian who manages is 
made familiar with tire principles of manage¬ 
ment and administrative organization. 

Fiyol* Culick and other writers hive also 
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given u$ rhdr idmtifiariott of the various 
functions involved in administration. At in 
their enunciation of adininu era ri ve principles* 
they ore not in complete agreement [[hough 
there is agreement thai the theory of ad¬ 
ministration li one and equally applicable to 
industry, central and local government and 
edict types of organization), Gtilkk's version 
gives seven main functions—p hon i n g, or¬ 
ganization* stiffing, directing, coordinating 
reporting and budgeting. It is important to 
note that planning here is concerned with the 
formulation of a progranunc that will be 
based up>n as clear a detmniiunon as it is 
possible to obtain of the red objectives of the 
service or institution concerned The deter¬ 
mination of library objectives, particularly of 
the objectives of the public library', has not 
received adequate attention in British pro¬ 
fessional liEerature; almost everything of im¬ 
portance has been done in the United States 
and, more recently and at die international 
level, by UNESCO, It it in connection with 
this determination of objectives that the study 
of library history « essential to die Library ad¬ 
ministrator. *Librarianship, as we know it, on 
be fully apprehended only through on under¬ 
standing of its historic origins/ wrote Pierce 
Busier in fats Introduction to Library $dm& hi 
1933. ft the library administrator n to plan 
(and the day has surely gone when it was 
simply the Enaction of die official to administer 
the policy Laid down by the lay board or 
committee)* he must first of ail determine for 
wh*i be is planning; if he is to determine die 
objectives he has the history' of Libraries 10 act 
ii his guide; ic is as simple as that. How much 
grater, one tods, would be the interest of the 
student in library history if tills were made 
clear to him from die start. 

Organization concerns itself with [he ar¬ 
rangement of the structure* in terms of per- 
sound and departmental organization neces¬ 
sary for the attainment of die determined 
objectives. Delegation of authority, span of 
control, unity of management* the hierarchical 
arrangement, die grouping of activities will 
be some of the problems brought to die ad- 
mlnistraEQt 1 ! attention here. To take a current 
issue in library organization, subject depart¬ 
mentalism will be seen as i problem in ad¬ 
ministrative organization and not merely as a 
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new-fangled idea from the Other side of the 
Atlantic, 

The remaining five elements are self- 
explanatory, but one point is worth under¬ 
lining—the importance of the human fretor In 
adniiniitrarioiL to organization, as defined 
above, in 'staffing*' 'dkreiing" and 'reporting 1 
administration will be seen above all else os 
the use of men is well u of mite rials in the 
best interests of die particular service with 
which we are concerned—the public library 
service, die local government service as a 
whole or whatever it may be. 

It would be misleading to suggest chat any 
set of administrative principles or any break¬ 
down of administration into its elements can 
be applied just as h stands to libraries as a 
whole or to the public, university or special 
library in particular. There can be no doubt 
dint if such on application is made to current 
library administration in Gresi Britain it is 
difficult or even impossible to justify such 
practices os die continued survival of a great 
number of small and uneconomic units of 
service widtin the public library system of the 
country, the resistance on the pare of almost 
ah public libraries to a dear division of scoff 
into professional and non-professional grades* 
the many obvious defects in the realm of per¬ 
sonnel management. At the same time dierc 
will be other instances where the general 
principle has to be modified in its application 
to library admimitratioli, *Thua/ to quote 
Miles and Martin, 'the public administration 
principles are used as guides instead of dog- 
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Admission See Public Library Law* 

Adoption of acts Set Pubiic Library Law, 

Advance copy A copy of 1 booh tent out 
before publication dace for review, notice or 
Other purposes [AI^rL Glass ). 

Agate line A standard of measurement for 
depth of advertising columns. Fourteen agate 
lines equal one column inch. 


purposes, 2. A recess b a wall fitted with 
shelves. 

Alcove system An obsolete method of 
shelving hooks in wall and door cases around 
alcoves, die arrangement sometime? extendbg 
For mure than one floor. 

A Mine Italic See Aldus. 

Aldus An Italian publishing firm founded in 
1495 by Teobddo Manned (Aide Manuzio, 
1450-1515) in succession to Jenson, Aldus 
specialized in accurately printed edi tions of die 
Greek and Latin classics, but is perhaps most 
noted for die teantifiilly illustrated ffypj&rr*- 
tvmathia PtiliphiH (1499). In 1501 was intro¬ 
duced a small terms c edition of die disti ci 
primed in a specially designed condensed type 
evolved for Aldus by Grifli from Indian 
chancery hands of about 1470. This, type 
known in Italy as Aldbo and elsewhere as 
Italic* was at first without upper case letters, 
bur these were introduced by the French 
copyists about 1530. The Aldinr indie was 
characterized by an undue number of con¬ 
traction* and ligatures which were later 
dropped, The printers' device of Aldus, the 
anchor and dolphin has been frequently used 
by oilier printers, notably Picketing in die 
19th century for the Chiswick Press, 


Air ‘‘‘Conditioning See H EATING, VENTILA¬ 
TION* Adi-conditioning. 

Air-dried Of tub-sized papery drying on a 
separate machine by warm air. Machine made 
papers are dried on heated cylinders at the end 
of the machine. 


Aisle A passageway between the ranges of 
shelves in a stack desirably 3 ft to 4 ft in width 
to give free passage. 

Alarm loan record ‘Akera’ is the trade name 
of a type of register feeding ccndnuous-fo rm 
stationery', tried by some research libraries for 
loan records. 

GaundcEt, M> D. The use of conrniuous-fom 
stationery for library loan records, 1 AsJj’fe 
Prw.i 1953, 5 , T 39 - 30 , 


Alcove i. A portion of a room divided oifby 
die projection of book cases front the wait 
Often equipped with table and chairs for snidy 


All along sewing In haud-sewbg of boob, 
with die bread passing from kettle stitch of 
successive signatures, one complete course of 
thread going to each section. Also used to 
describe machine book-sewing when each 
section is sewn with die full number of 
stitches. 

All published Wlica 1 worh t part of which 
has been published, is not ro be completed, or 
all issues of a discontinued periodicaL 

'All through 1 filing See Letter by Letter 
Filing 

Allonym A false name, especially the name of 
some person assumed by an author to conceal 
identity or gain credit, an alias or pseudonym 
(Libr. Gbss ,). 

Almanac i. An annual publication con¬ 
taining a calendar. Frequently accompanied by 
astronomical date and other information, a. 
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An annual of statistics and odic-r information 
sometime* in a particular field [AJLA. Gloss*)* 

Alphabcdfid subject catalogue A catalogue 
of subject entries arranged alphabetically by 
subject Ij codings, together with the necessary 
k-c and sre aho subject references. By the ad¬ 
dition of author* title and series entries 
together w p ith the necessary references tile 
idpliahetkal subject catalogue becomes a 
dicdotiacy catalogue, The principle of specific 
entry is paramount in its const! action; that is, 
each work is entered under a subject heading 
expressing rite exact iubjca precisely and 
written in the direct form. A work <M algebra 
would be entered under the heading Algebra, 
not under a class heading Mathematics* nor 
under an indirect form of heading such as 
Science — Mathematic*—Algebra. 

The chief advantage of this kind of dia¬ 
logue is that a single direct consultation 
under rite name of any individual and dlstmci 
subject will reveal aJJ the entries for works oil 
tint subject. However, such a catalogue will 
not catily enable an enquirer to survey all die 
entries for books within a large subject field or 
class. 

Alphabetical subject index All alpliaheUCal 
list of all the subjects named or dealt with in a 
book, or in die schedules of a cLaitificatioft 
scheme, or for which there are entries In a 
classified catalogue, together with references to 
the plaeefs) where cadi subject occurs. 

Alpbaberico-classcd catalogue A catalogue 
of subject entries entered under class subject 
headings m die indirect form, c,j*. Science — 
Mathematics—Algebra, or Art—Fainting— 
Gouache. The catalogue is arranged primarily 
into broad subjects alphabetically arranged; 
these are sub-arrmngrti into their subordinate 
subjects in alphabetical order, each of dicsc 
being sub-arranged by specific topics arranged 
alphabetically, 

Jt was advocated that this kind of catalogue 
secured the advantages of both the classified 
and dictionary kinds by combining the 
systematic subordination of subject classes, 
sub-classes and topics with die simplicity of 
alphabetical arrangement- En practice; how¬ 
ever, die arrangement appears complex to die 
enquirer, w hilst collocation of related subjects 
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is largely destroyed by die use of alphabetical 
lub-arrangement. 

Such a hybrid kind of catalogue* although 
possibly of use with a small and largely static 
stock, is seldom seen nowadays. 

Alpha cellulose content An indication of 
the method by which the raw plant material 
is reduced and purified Ebr paper pulp. 
Alkali resistance of the cellulose decreases with 
the severity of diese processes. Chlorination 
in itself has normally little effect m cellulose 
content, Tlic higher the cellulose material in 
paper, the better the quality. 

Alternative Locution Term used in classifica¬ 
tion for die practice of allowing more than 
one possible place in a scheme for the loca¬ 
tion of a class Or subject. 

It is employed when rhere is no generally 
accepted agreement as to the correct place of a 
class or subject, in the arrangement of knowl¬ 
edge, A classifier may then decide on the best 
location for hit purpose. Having done so he 
mini continue to use his chosen alternative for 
all books on that subject. 

The chief exponent of alternative location 
is H. i, Bliss. Examples may be found in his 
Bibliographic cluiijicatiMt, ipSi-JJ, and in Iris 
of blow ledge "* fi&Mrlef* and ed., 

Alternative tide A sub-title introduced by 
\>rf or its equivalent, r.£. Tu'tlfth night ; or. 
Whet you mil 

Ambiguous tide A tide, the terms of 
which are to imprecise that various meanings 
may be ascribed m it, ocso vague as to convey 
a wrong impression of the book's subject. 
e.g, *Rlei and filing/ To be distinguished fiom 
a fanciful tide, such as is often chosen for a 
purely tirerary work. 

fo a catalogue it is usual to amplify an am¬ 
biguous title, cither in brackets immediately 
foEowing die tide, of in a note at die foot of 
the entry, 

Americam All material that has been primed 
about die Americas, printed in the Americas, or 
written by Americans., with frequent rescric- 
tions of period to that of the formative stage in 
the history of die two continents or their 
constituent pans, the final date for North 
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America varying from iSoo-ifizo (*d.L.A 
Gloss.). 

Ampersand A corruption of *& per 1 c = 
and '; meaning the character s &" alone. In some 
founts, especially swash, tiie ampersand sho ws 
deafly the letters e and r. 

Anagram A transposition of die letters of a 
word or sentence resulting some new word 
or sentence (Likr. Glass.). 

Analytical entry 'Hie entry in a analogue 
for an individual part of a work* or of some 
article contained in a collection (a volume of 
essap fc serial publications, etc.) including a 
reference to the publication which contains 
the article of Wart entered, t-g- 
Betesford. Hugh. 

The man upstairs, (in Stone, J.A., com¬ 
piler. Five new one-act pkyv 1954.) 

This kind of entry 11 most often made for a 
distinct part of 1 wort written by a person 
who is hoi die author of the whole work, but 
may be made for a chapter or article on a 
subject which is not treated by any single 
book in the library. The value of the analytical 
cataloguing of periodicals in accordance with 
this latter instance is thus easily seen, for 
usually the moic recent developments m any 
held of knowledge are the subject of articles 
in periodicals before appearing as the subject 
of a complete book. In. special and tedmicti 
libraries analytical entries may be made for a 
single significant paragraph Or a table, a single 
SCateruent qr a figure. 

Analytical index 1. An alphabetical index 
under specific topics to information in 
articles arranged under general subjects, at in 
a reference book. 2. A climbed index to 
material under specific subjects, as in a 
reference book (jtLLA Gfujj.), 

Analytical note The statement in an analytical 
entry referring to the publication dm con- 
aim the article or work entered, hr. that part 
of an analytical ditty which is enclosed by 
parentheses. 

Analytical subject entry An analytical 
ditty for an individual pair of a book, 
entered in the catalogue tinder the subject 
with w ! bieh the individual part dr=tb_ In a 


dictionary atatpguc Or alphabetic subject 
catalogue the entry is assigned a subject head- 

log- *g 

Botany —A tutralia, 

Johnson, Charles Joseph. 

"Native wild flowers of Australia. 1 (Jj* 
Purnell, J. F. Au^r^lij today. 1953,) 994 

In a classified catalogue the entry would 
appear as: 

581.994 Johnson* Charles Joseph. 

"Native wild flowers of Australia," (/» 994 
Purnell, j. F. Australia today. Ijtfj.) 

Anastatic printing A method of facsimile 
printing by means of zinc plates, given 2 
relief printing surface through die action of 
nitric arid and alum on the metal. 

Amstir reprints Facsimile reprints made in 
tile niid-Ipth century especially in France 
from tine plates on which an inked offset of 
die type had been etched in relief 

Anglo-American code The name by which 
the Ciildlaguiilg rules; author and fitk entries p 
compiled by committees of the Library 
Association and of the American Library 
Association* is familiarly known. Often 
quoted also as the A-A. code and the Joint 
code. 

The code was published in as a result 
of four years of ctxtpcrative effort on the part 
of the two committees as was die fust inter¬ 
national cataloguing code. Its origin lay in 
die fact that hi 1900 the American Library 
Association appointed a committee to revise 
die AX, A. Cirtolvfiue Rules (1S83) with par- 
ocular reference to securing agreement be¬ 
tween the revised rules and Library of Con¬ 
gress cataloguing practice. This committee 
held its tint meeting in March, 1901 * and by 
1902 on advance edition of the revised rules 
was printed for distribution inviting sugges¬ 
tions and mririsinSv Since before 1900 British 
bbrarians had advocated revision of the 
Library’ Association's Gouftgvfrg Rules (1SS3I 
and following the Association's annual general 
meeting in 1902 a committee for this revision 
was constituted, and produced a draft of the 
proposed revision in 1904. At the Suggestion of 
a member of the American committee, 
Mcivil Dewey* the two associations agreed in 
1904 that their committees should cooperate 
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m the production of an Anglo-American 
code with i view to establishing uniformity of 
practice throughout tile English-speaking 
world. Within four yew an agreed code vm 
produced^ containing 174 rules relating to die 
entry, heading and descriptive cataloguing of 
works for an author and tide catalogue:. 

The code may be regarded largely as a 
synthesis of the mon practical and convenient 
rulings contained m die original codes of die 
two assndatiqn^ tho$c of the British Museum. 
Cutter, Driatzko, Lmderfek and die Library 
of Congress. In only eight cases were the 
committees unable to agree on a joint ruling 
{rules 16* 32, jj* 4D h 41* u6* liS and 121) 
and here both ruling* were included as 
alternatives, Neverthdc& die rapid accept¬ 
ance of this code in all kinds and sizes of 
libraries in boch countries has since been 
instrumental in achieving a great measure of 
that uniformity of practice sought by the two 
associations. 

The extent of its use threw into light various 
inadequacies and this* together with advances 
in cataloguing techniques and methods, led in 
time do demands for its further revision, 
particularly in die United States, In 1910 a 
subcommittee of the American Library 
Association was set up, and made indepen¬ 
dent of she Association in 193,3, 'to make 
necessary revisions , * * with authority to 
cooperate with the Library Association of 
Great Britain and with such other national 
library' associations as it may think appro¬ 
priate/ With the aid of a Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion grant, work proceeded and a preliminary 
edition was published in 1941. Tins was 
divided into two parrs* L Entry and heading, 
IL Description of the book (a completely new 
section), and contained 37J rules in greater 
detail, making greater provision for the 
cataloguing of serial publications, government 
publications* publications of religious bodies, 
anonymous clastic^ music and map, whilst 
the British alternative rules were omitted. 

This preliminary' edition met widi the 
criticism of bring over-elaborate and likely to 
increase the cost of cataloguing, but further 
revision was deferred until 1546 when the 
Diviricm of Cataloguing and Glassifica¬ 
tion assumed responsibility 1 . Revision of part 
II was abandoned and the second edition of 
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pari 1 was eventually published in tg 49. 
Extensive rc-arrangtmean of the rules was 
made in order to emphasize basic principles 
and secure a logical arrangement, the total 
number of rules reduced to 158* and rules 
applying to particular droimstances were 
given as subsections to the baric rules. 

This la tier, at though used frequently In 
British libraries as an amplification of the 
190a code* may no longer properly be called 
the Anglo-American code since little co¬ 
operation with the Library' Association took 
place* and it lias assumed pi largely American 
emphasis, 

B.LJ.S. 

Angular brackets Scf Brackets. 

Aniline process A photographic process 
patented by William Willis in 1864. Paper 
impregnated with ammonium bichromate 
and phosphoric add was exposed in contact 
with a line drawing (c.^ r a plan). Developing 
was effected by exposure to die fumes of 

anilirw* ami bcUStlC. 

Atmans rion A note appended to the entry 01 
a book in a catalogue, reading list, biblio¬ 
graphy, etc., attending the formal description 
of the book, detailing i& subject, scope, pur¬ 
pose and special features. Originally die term, 
as used by cataloguers, embraced all notes of 
any kind following the coIiarioiL. Modern 
practice separates bibliographical notes as die 
fifth part of a main entry, the annotation 
proper forming die sixth and find sectim. 

An annotation may be purely descriptive, or 
critical. The former* called also characteriza¬ 
tion or analysis, comprises a factual description 
of the content of die hook, adding informa¬ 
tion not revealed by the formal part of the 
entry, k concerns itself with detailing the 
following kmds of information: 

Tile qualifications of the author or special 
experience affecting the book's authority. 
The subject, rheme* dieory, etC- p and die 
particular aspect dealt widi. 

The method of treatment, level of irejmicm, 
and die degree of prior knowledge of die 
subject required by die reader. 

The standpoint of the author, die purpose of 
the book, and the class of reader for whom 
it is intended. 


II 



ANNUAL 

The rcbtiw of die book to other; by llic same 

author or other* on die same subject. 
Critical annotation. oiled oho evaluation or 
appraisal, siaies whether, in the view of die 
annotator, die author has -successfully accom¬ 
plished Ills aim in writing die book* and in¬ 
volve* a comparison of the thought concent 
of the book with existing literature on the 
Mine subject in arriving at an estimate of the 
book's worth. 

Whilst descriptive annotation ii most often 
ttaed in catalogues within die library, evalua¬ 
tion t* nowaday! chiefly used in book list* and 
similar material for use away from the library. 

Annual A serial publication which appears 
mux in each year. Usually each publication is 
similar in scope and character co die preceding 
ones and often contains material particularly 
relevant to the year In which it is issued. 

Anonymous A work u said cd be anonymous, 
in the strict sense, if the author 1 * name does 
not appear anywhere in the work. In this 
Strict sense the term is used by cataloguers, 
although it i* usual for die layman 10 regard 
works os being onyracusifthc author lias been 
definitely traced from any reputable source. 

Strictly snonyniouj works are usually 
catalogued under their titles, os arc also works 
the audiofship of which is indicated by 
initials, typographical devices or a descriptive 
or generic word or phrase, eg. *by a student 
of the Jaw/ 

Anonymous classic A work of unknown or 
doubtful authorship commonly designated by 
title, which may have appeared in the course of 
time in many edipanL versions and/or 
troiuhtiom, For caaloginrig purposes the 
term 'anonymous, classic' includes, as well as 
single epics, poems, romances* chronicles, 
etc.* composite anonymous teats known under 
a specific title (scries of poems or romances, 
sacred literature, collection* of legends, phys. 
etc). 

%■ 

Nihetungeiiticd, Sfabmogwn, jkeu'idf Ttf 

Bible, Chmstm de Ralml^ Edda Sttena 

Sturtusmwr^ Reynard the fix „ Vtibw^a sagd m 
Being anonymous, ride entry is prescribed by 
A,-A r : 120 for this doss of publication* the 
maim miry bring made under die English 


name by which the clastic is known, wish 
reference fom the vemsoibr form of tide, 
Exception is made where the vernacular form, 
ii better known, tlik ibrm tlicn being adopted 
as main entry h eadin g. 

Since the various editions and translations of 
an anonymous clastic appear under various 
forms of title* Quitef szj and A.LA. ^nd cd,: 
J3 recognize the value of entering these tinder 
a uniform beading, being the standard rradi- 
tional or conventional tide. Thus Tlie Arabian 
Nighs entenainments, Book vf the thousand and 
une trfj’far* Tates jwm the ArabL r, Stori&Jkm the 
Arabian Nights and The iktusand and one 
nights will all be catalogued under die main 
exktrv heading ‘Arabian Nights, 1 

Anopisrhographic block book A wood-cut 
impression, on one side only of the paper. 
Writing ink was used in this method of print¬ 
ing rather than oily printers ink. 

Anterior numeral classes See Biblio¬ 
graphic Classification. 

Anthology A collection of extracts from the 
works of various authors, sometimes limited 
to poetry or to a particular subject [dX.ti. 
G/tfs.), 

Antique German name for Roman type; 
basically small book hand derived from the 
Caroline minuscule. 

Antique paper Any good paper with a matt 
surface. Usually made of esparto, iincakrt- 
tiered* and without loading. Similar in ap¬ 
pearance lo old hand nude paper. 

Apocryphal book a. A book of doubtful 
authorship or audienriciry, z, Specifically, one 
of the books of the Old Testament or the New 
Testament Apocrypha (ALA Glm*,)- 

Appendix Additional matter included at the 
end of a book, supplementary to the main 
text, and often of t juristical nature, 

Aquatint A method of etching by which areas 
rather than lines result, A copper plate ti 
dmied with powdered resin, heated until the 
rain melts, and, on exiling, u etched in a 
mordant. The exposed portions only of Ad 
plate are etched, and design* are made by 
masbng the necessary pom by an add resist- 
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The characteristic background is an irregular 
pattern of black And white dors* Aquatints ire 
usually hand coloured. And resemble water 
colour paintings. 

Archer, William, rSjO-97 Held office 
Librarian of the RoyaJ Dublin Society library 
2nd a i the National Liban' of LrcLmJ + 21 this 
became in 1877^ from 1876-95, A scientist 
by mining, Archer was responsible for die 
introduction in his library of the Decimal 
Classification—it was in use by 1377-78. 
so making N.L,I. the first: important library 
in die British Isles known to have accepted 
the scheme — ami for die planning of die small 
but highly practical National library of 
Ireland building opened in 1890, anbodying 
the ideas discussed in his Suggestions as to 
public library buildings, Dublin. 1S81, 

G.J. 

Archlcecmre, planning Early history Tike 
simplest way of hogging books is to keep them 
in cupboards or on shelves against 2 wall. The 
medieval library, usually in co or 
monasteries, was a simple room furnished in 
this way, oftoi wtdi benches adjoining the 
shelves, on which the books could be studied. 
The shelves were oftes arranged jutting out 
from die vn r alls to form alcoves, sometimes 
known as the *staJl system* of planning, and 
sail used co-day. I11 the Hereford Cathedral 
library, where the books were chained to the 
shelves, this system may still be seen. Another 
early example is the Cloister library at 
Gloucester (about 1400), Sometimes die 
shelves were made in the form of desks, so 
that the open books could be reseed on top. 
Examples may be seen at Tnnity Hail College 
library, Cambridge [before 1600), while at 
the Bodleian. Oxford, its about t dm high 
wad-shelving with galleries was constructed, a 
development which was a bad example, since 
noise from galleries ii disturbing ro readers 
below. A more developed example is the 
library of Trinity College, Cambridge (1678), 
by Sir Christopher Wren. 

The Renaissance and Baroque brought 1 
development towards magnificence rather 
than the study of practical needs, This was the 
era of the spacious monumental library, with 
pillm. high galleries and alcoves* 'the earliest 
examples arc in Italy, especially the Bibiiotcea 
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Laurenziana* Florence (1526) and the Bihlio- 
teca Yatiema, Rome (ijS7). Utcr examples 
may aka be seen m the castles of Austria. 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, where ducal 
money and parronige fitvoured their develop- 
merit. e\£, in the circular library at Wotfrn- 
biittcl and in the stupendous TrunksaaT of the 
National library in Vienna (1736). But some 
examples arc also still to be seen in the pri vate 
libraries of some of the great English country 
houses* such as Blenheim , near Oxford. Holk- 
fuui, Norfolk, and Kenwood, Hampstead, 
containing die dassicaHy-dccoratcd library 
designed by the brothers Adam, These 
spacious rooms usually contained not only 
book*, but served as museums for sculpture, 
globes, scientific instruments, etc. In those 
days both books and readers were com¬ 
paratively few and space and storage were not 
yet problems, 

Miikau. H&itJbuik dtr Biblhthfkswissrnschafi^ 1. 

Bd. 1. KapiteL 

‘library arduteemre* in Encyclopaedic Britan- 

nka , 14th ed.. 1929. 

Eksd. H A. ‘Library planning 1 in / A.i.ILL. 

I0|6, May 9. 685. 

National libraries 

In the fim half of the igth century die 
increase in die number of books and in die 
number of readers gave rise to new ideas in 
library planning. Tile problem of storage began 
to be a ml one. and it became necessary to 
separate the storage spare from die reading 
room space. At die umc time every volume 
had to be quickly accessible. Tins k still die 
main p l a nning problem of large libraries, after 
about a hundred years of dcvelopmenr, during 
which it has been solved m a variety of ways. 
In Europe up to 1850 it had been a marttr of 
adapting old palatial and raon omental build¬ 
ings to an ever-increasing number of books 
and readers. 

Bur when the rotary press came into general 
use about mid- 19th century such nieaiuEes as 
adding galleries to oiie4iall baroque library 
btiildiugi were no longer adequate. Libraries 
needed thmeeforward spatially planned build¬ 
ings. 

The earliest attempt at a major solution of 
the problem was die building of the British 
Museum library m 1852* conceived by the 
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tibfiriiD Pjjiifd, W designed by the archi¬ 
tects IL&Sr Smirkc. It camisted of the well- 
known circular reading room for 4J0 reader 
surrounded by bookstack*. Daylight from 
the do me above was more essential then tluti 
now, in die absence of electric lighting. The 
dome U largely supported by die surrounding 
iticbr Tire stacks were constructed of cast- 
iron* which was die great new material of die 
period used in great contemporary b mi dings 
such u the Crystal Palace at the i8jl exhibi¬ 
tion. and Paddington railway station. Now¬ 
adays steel or concrete would be used. 
EaJaile. Ntifiomt libraries of the world, 1934. 

Biblitih&ptt Nitfunalr, Pari* 

Another *olutum of the storage problem 
was found in 1^54. 

In 1720 the Royal Library of France bad 
moved into building* on its present site, 
known as the Hotel Tubccif and the Hotel dc 
Never*; the Gakrie Mazarine was not used for 
library purposes until the 1S205- VUconti, who 
became architect to the Bibliothfcque in I $%$ 
had already proposed die construction of a 
new building, and m 1654 Henri Lahroustc 
succeeded him and carried oat the t estoration* 
adaptation and rebuilding. 

The problem of relating bookstack to 
readers was in this caic solved by a four- 
storey stack adjoining the reading room {Salle 
de Travail ties Imprimis) with an alcove in 
between to accommodate die librarian! who 
supervise the room and are inxcrtocdLaites 
between the books and die reader*. Tliesc two 
departments of the library are placed end to 
end* which unfortunately create* long dis¬ 
tance* for the staff 10 'rum* (This was im¬ 
proved upon in 193 * ai the Swiss National 
Library, described below, where die two 
deportments—reading rooms and bookiraek* 
—are parallel.) 

In die 1930s much was added to the existing 
building, to adapt it to present day needs. In 
1937 the extensions to die original building 
were completed and die Salle Ovale was 
adapted for use a* a newspaper and periodical* 
reading room for z 6 B readers. An account of 
die history of the budding up to this time still 
be found in the periodical La C&mtruahn 
Modem*, 1937, Nov. 14, pp. 114-20 Simul- 
tmeoiisly another step was taken toward* 


modernization—the building of die great 
Annexe at Versailles. Like die British Museum's 
depositor^" at Hendon, this was built a* an 
overflow depot chiefly for newspapers, and 
was die first of three blocks to contain a total 
of over 12 miles of shelves. It is a reinforced, 
concrete H-fioor storage library, with gjaos 
bricks built into die walk to admit light. 
{Archil. JMd Nraw, 1935, Jan. z$, 
137-9,) Another similar block was completed 
in 1953* and one more is to follow. 

The Prints Department, with its own stacks,, 
reading room and offices was rebuilt within 
the old building, and opened in 1946, 
Libromtr, Henri. La BibH&thiqu* Nariwiak, 
ses bdiumnis n set e&mtTvdkms* 

The Ammon National Library. Vienrm 
In its early day*, fiosn die Middle Age* till 
I£33 this was housed in die Minorite Monas¬ 
tery 1 . Jn 1623 it was transferred to die Hofburg, 
into eight inadequate and damp rooms. 

In 1726 the Baroque building designed by 
Fischer van Erlach, was completed, including 
the monumental 'FmrJba-d/ a marblc- 
pillared hall with high galleries, and decorated 
with buses and smuts, and widi frescoed 
cupola and ceilings, pointed by Daniel Gran. 
But accnmmodatioa wa* inadequate from the 
scan, and this wo* remedied only by makeshift 
measures until the stacks were rebuilt in 
l^aj-cd, and also 0 new reading room for too 
reader*. In 1933 0 newspaper reading roam 
was built over this, and in 192&-30 two boafe- 
itacks were adder! under the main hall. 
Festschrift dcr NatmixlbibH 0 ibek irt JVtm- 
192S. 

Bdoile- National libraries . . . 1934* pp. 177-9 

and plate*. 

Library of Congress, WasMafim 

The Library of Congress Washington* 
fallowed rhe Briti*!i Museum plan, with a 
central, but octagonal reading room and the 
book&ftcks further away. The design suffered 
from nionumcnulicy, and unfortunately later 
the ipariou* courtyard round the reading roam 
had to be filled in with bookstadm, duos 
spoiling the natural lighting. This was a less 
successful variant of the British Museum plan. 

From the foundation of the Library in 
Washington in iioa it was housed in the 
Capitol, where it remained until the new 
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building was completed in 1897* designed to 
hold 4.| million volumes and in Italian 
Raiaissance style* In in inferior decoration, 
including many pointings and Sculptures, 
it is an echo of the monumental Baroque 
library, and in plan an echo of the British 
Museum. But it is of course also a modem 
storage library*, with meeliankaJ baok- 
conveyori (including a special delivery 
system, to Congress itself) and pneumatic 
tubes for conveying book requisitions. The 
reading room was designed for over zoo 
readers, while the same number again is 
accommodated in carrels m die bookstacks 
and in study rooms* and ui specialized reading 
rooms. [Esdaile: National libraries . . . 19,34,, 
pp. 104-8.) Like every large library, it soon 
outgrew its storage space: ono-quartcr liaJ to 
be filled in with books tacks in 1910 and a 
further quarter in 192.7+ From 1959-3 J 5 
Rare ttnok Room, a Union Catalog Room 
and a study room were added, but without 
basically solving the space problem. 

This necessitated the building of the great 
Annex cm an adjoining she Hast of the main 
building and nest to the Folgcr Shakespeare 
Library. The Annex is a solid mass of shelving 
surrounded by work spaces, and is five storeys 
high, it cost over £8*000,000. The fifth floor 
is entirely reading space. Office or work space 
35 feet wide surrounds the first three floors of 
stack. There is underground parking space 
right round the building. The main building 
shelves about 5 million volumes, bur the 
Annex, although smaller, shelves about 10 
million, 

Roberts* M. A. The Annex of the Library of 
Congress—with plan* end photos—w Rtpori 
of Libit, of Cortgft$$ for 1936-37. 

Lrvrn State Public library* Moscow 
What is now die Lenin Library was first 
opened in 1B62 in the Dorn Fasltkova, de¬ 
signed by the Russian architect B&factlOV. In 
1915 it was named 'Lenin Library. 1 

The new building was designed by archi- 
teen Sbdiuko 3f*d and built in die 

1930s. It has an iB-storey bookstore and 
bouses a stock of nearly 10 miHkm volumes. 
It is tidily decorated outside with sculpture* 

anil frwtde hai die most modem, rnrhulmg 

mechanized, equipment, A detailed descrip- 
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don in Russian, with plans, is given in the 
periodical Arkhktktut* SS-S.R-. 1938*^0. 12, 
3-27. and a shorter article appears in die 
Lifer. Ass. Rrr.. 1944. 46. 117-19, 

The Sm$$ Nttrioml Library, Rtme 

Tliis library was Founded in 1895. but its 
great new budding dates only from 1931, It is 
a mode! of good library planning* which is 
due perlups to the fact that not only was the 
design the subject of an architectural com¬ 
petition. but the architects of the designs 
awarded the first three places in the competi¬ 
tion were then asked to collaborate, in order 
to unite all the winning good qualities. 

It cost 41 miUjon Swiss francs. Problems of 
storage* quick service, acoustics, and super¬ 
vision of reading rooms have all been solved. 
The S-storcy sock is along the back of die 
building, with central lifts terminating at the 
book-delivery enclosure* which is behind 
glass screens. From tins central point there arc 
dear tines of vision through glass screens into 
the reading room and the periodicals reading 
room in one direction to a green courtyard 
beyond. In die other direction, again through 
glass, may be seen tile catalogue had and ex¬ 
hibition room. There is good stipcrvbdoru a 
sense of space, and lack of disturbance from 
noise. The floors arc rubber, and the ceilings 
acoustically treated. 

Plain and idustratiom should be studied in 
the publications listed below. 

Codec, M, La kbhvtkhjue Natiomfi Suisse, 

Berne. Berne, BibLiothfcque Naiiomlc. 1932. 
Articles in , 4 rrW, <945* Oct, 94-9S. 

Anhit* Mil News, 1935 , March i, 282 - 5 . 

Public libraries 

Public library buildings have been better 
described in princ than tlir other typo, and 
reference should be made do the books by 
Sayers. Aslihumcrand by Wheeler and Githens 
quoted below. A selected and annotated 
bibliography in Uneseo Bulletin fir Libraries* 
1954* October* give* references to some of die 
best buildings, Wheeler and Githens quote the 
accepted principles of library planning* which 
may be summarized as follows: Architect* 
librarian, and building committee must co¬ 
operate; the size of the building and its cost of 
upkeep must be in proportion to the size of 
the community served; a competent trained 
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librarian should be in charge from die itart, 
arid if possible someone fomiiiar with library 
planning; cue should profit from the idea* 
and plans of other libraries but not copy 
blindly; the interior ami the proper eMoroi- 
oJ relationship of room* should be planned 
fin;; the position of service desks, catalogues, 
furniture and equipment should form an 
integral part of the plan; growth and change 
to be slowed for; fireproof commotion; 
noise reduction by use of acoustic materials; 
avoid features that attract sightseers and waste 
of space in domes, halls, grand stairways, etc.; 
die exterior should attract the public, and 
books should be visible from the outside; 
supervision should be possible with die fewest 
possible staff; there should be adequate work¬ 
space for die staff; adequate children s room, 
usually With separate entrance; there should 
be H opcn shelving' for as many of the "live' 1 
books as possible; and enough storage for less- 
used and Ve tira T books and periodicals; there 
must be quick and easy access to the book- 
stacks* with the aid of bookdifb and con¬ 
vey on; as much natural light as possible in 
reading and work rooms; artificial lighting 
tniui be scientifically planned to give a 
minimum of glare and a maximum df diffused 
hgbt (ht article on Lighting). 

Id the middle of die 19th century, about the 
same rime as the big pioneer national library 
buildings were going up, die English Parlia¬ 
ment passed its Public Libraries Act, 1830, 
and following this some public libraries were 
built, including an early example at Norwich 
m 1837. But the limits on expenditure to the 
halfpenny rare hindered any great develop¬ 
ment, By iflSo a fresh stimulus was given by 
grams for library buildings made by Andrew 
Carnegie and by Passmore Edwards. It was 
not. however* until the 1914-I& war that the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust made grants 
to county authorities for founding and 
equipping libraries, and only in !£Ty was the 
Act passed which removed the rate restriction 
m expenditure and thus opened the gates to 
progress in building. 

By 1900 open access was becoming the rule 
for public libraries and the service counter was 
the centre of activity in the library plan, with 
1 mmmandkig pmirjon for supervision of the 
whole library. The needs of the reading public 


are provided for now by the following de¬ 
partment!: lendings reference, childrens, 
newspaper and magazine rooms* as well as. 
administrative of fic es for the library staff 

Public library buildings fall naturally into 
two categories: central libraries and branch 
or small libraries, 

OrifrjJ libraries. The following British central 
libraries may be studied as good models: 

1929 Hendon* LonJon N.W.4. (Ste Ash- 
burner. 41 - 45 ) 

1934 Sheffield- (Se* Ashbcimer, 

A/diii. 1934, July 5; Afdttt. Build* 

NfuJ, 193^ July 20.] 

1934 Manchester. (Snr Ashbumer, 6 l- 6 y, 

Ufa. Asj. Rft* m 1934, Aug., 243-61.) 

1936 Wallingmn* Surrey. (See Aihhumer, 
34: Ardiii- Build. Nnvs, 1936, Sept. l 3 .) 

1939 Huddersfield. [See Ashbumer, 5 [-54 
and 136-®; ArcMi. J. § 1940* Nov. 7, 
STO-SI.) 

1940 S L Mary I eb one, London. (See Ash- 
burner, 45^47; Amhit. j. t 1940, June 13, 
596^9 and 1941, June 12. 379 } 

Outride Britain some of the finest central 
library buildings ate: 

United Stela 

I* Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Md, Built over 20 years ago, a pioneer of 
thr subject department pirn, (JJfrr, J r 
1933, May is ) 

1 . Brooklyn, finished 1941, deigned by 
Giihcns and Keally. (JVftrrJ Paints* 1941* 
July. 254-66.) 

3, Toledo, Ohio. 'Open" plan, for alterna¬ 
tive arrangement of intenor; six subject 
rooms. (fVnrif Fuirtfr, 1941* July, 463^.) 

4_ Citurinmih Ohio. 'Open* plan divided 
by furniture; five subject room*. (Li^ 

J* 1949. Dec. tj h 1873-4.) 

finland 

Viipuri (Viborg), designed by Aalto, (Ar/hY. 
Rtt. y 1936, M.i£cii T 107-14.) 

Sweden 

1. Stockholm* designed by Asplimd, with 
circular lending hall upstairs and stacks 
beneath. (Archil. J r + 1931* Jam 14* 86-94.} 

2. Malrno Vtfdtru Copenhagen, 

19*6, + 21 - 7 ). 

Switzerland 

Lucerne, is a successful solution of a plan¬ 
ning p roblem on a uoiiy site in the entire 
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of the town ; a central garden courtyard 
provides peaceful and refreshing con¬ 
ditions for reader?, Served by an adjacent 
multi-storey botikiuck. (SchwiTurrrudtf 
Bmzmrngt 1952, May j; + 318-21, and 
plates 17-20.) 

Small and Brunch Libraries 

The smallest library consist of one room 
which may be divided up for diifcreni mes* 
for adults, children* newspapers, etc., by the 
distribution of the dtelving and furniture. 

Before 1914 the Carnegie Corporation 
stimulated building by the publication of ia 
Leaflet: 'Notes cat die creator nflibrarv bild- 
isigs* (tir). Tins was a kind of manifesto of 
economy and good laste* wliich showed how 
10 ^obtain for die money the utmost amount 
of effective accommodation, consistent with 
good taste m Hiding* 1 It was written especially 
for small libraries and its rreommendations 
atiE] bold. All the essential points are quoted in 
Wheeler and Gif hen? (quoted beIow) + Csmp. 
2j h The one room 'Carnegie rectangle’ plan 
may be token as 1be basis from which all other 
plans have developed, A one-room plan may 
be seen at Bclstze Park branch of Hamp^ 
stead Public Libraries m London; tasteful 
trtsamiL’iic has here lent charm to an economical 
building. 

From the one-room building developed the 
digbdy larger one with a central desk and a 
room on either side, usually an adult and a 
children's reading room. 

The medium-sited branch incorporates 
further a bo obstacle or Lending library im¬ 
mediately behind the desk, so that die entrance 
leads straight to the desk and past it into the 
lending library. This is the plan it the N orris 
Green branch, Liverpool, for stock of 20,000 
volumes. (Illustrated by Ashbumer (p. 32), 
and at West Humbersionc branch Leicester 
(p. 3]) p and at Firth Park branch, Sheffield 
{p, 38).) This became the pattern for many 
branch libraries ill Britain in the 193®- A 
variation, fitted into an awkward site, may be 
seen at East Finchley, Loudon {Uhr. jHjs. Re r. t 
1939, jan_ T 24-27), serving about 20,000 popu¬ 
lation, and with initial bookstodt of 13,000 
volumes. 

Another development of the rectangular 
plan is the Eitieme Branch at Southampton, a 
light and spaciously planned tingle-storey 
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library' (Lfta. .-If/. Eetf.* 1939, Oct., 304-5). 
Mont recently an example of she modular 
*opm plan" library im been built ar Manor 
Branch* Sheffield (Li 5 r. Ass, JSrr., 1933. June, 
to house about 20*00o volumes. The 
modular and "open plan’ b more developed in 
the United Stabs and examples arc quoted in 
the Uttesco Kbliogtaphy quoted at the 
begin [li ng of this section on public librarira. 
Sayers, Chapter in Brawn 1 numiwl of library 
Hatitmf. 6 th ed-, 1949- 
Wheeler and Githem, Tfir American puMir 
library foriMing. Scribner* 1941. 

Aihbumer, Mrirrn public libraries, tfoifplmfling 
and Grafton, 1946. 

Special libraria\ 

There are many different kinds of special 
libraries* somL- of which collect special sub¬ 
jects* some of which serve a special class of 
trader, and some which collect special forms 
of material- The building for each of these 
types must be adapted to its purpose. The last 
group often presents special planning prob¬ 
lems, where provision must be made for 
homing special material such os drawings* 
Elms; newspaper cuttings* maps* metric* etc. 
The principles mentioned above under "Public 
libraries" also apply here, and the chapter by 
J. B. Reed quoted below ti especially useful 
on questions of layout and how it should be 
determined by the flow of traffic within the 
library* j>. the How of material* of reader^ 
and of staff activities. 

The housing of drinWffgr may be seen at the 
R.Lft.A, Library (meiittaned below). 

The needs of film libraries ate described in 
Brown's * Problems of film storage for or drive 
purposes’ in British KineuLif^mphy, voL 20. 
No. $. 1952. May, aud in LStitish Standard 
irjj i 1955* Stan Jar J namtmindMionS fiV 
jftTqge of mkwjilm. 

The storage of imps is similar to [hat of 
drawings. They may be [a) kept bound up in 
secs- (6) kepi Hat in Large pamphlet boxes* 
portfolio* or m shallow drawers ;(c) in vertical 
files;(d) in a tan file [expensive method). These 
methods may be seen in London at the British 
Museum map department and at the Royal 
Geograplfieal Society, 

Music libraries (McColm and Reeves’ 
Musk libraritSi Grafton* 193?) and gramo¬ 
phone record department (JUfcr. Ass, Ric. w 
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1054, July* 251-9) have problems of thrir 

OWEL 

Newi paper libraries usually mult i'toec a 
coilcoioin of reference books, a collection of 
ncwipapm and magazines* a cuttings colleo 
dan And a photograph collection, 

Lewis. Ncwipdpft tibtJfies- libr- Ass. pamphlet* 

Many special libraries have to make do 
with office rooms as their premises, but a few 
good examples planned and built as libraries 
am as follows: I. The library of the General 
Electric Company Research Libocitoriei it 
Wembley, completed in 1523, and housing, as 
well as books anti periodicals a large cullccticm 
of technical reports. 2- The Royal Institute of 
British Architects* London, containing atone 
6 o 4 ooo volumes, oik! with special pmsion for 
houstng a large drawings collection (_/. 

1934, Nov,, jcWsjJ. The new 
library of Imperil Chemical Industries Dye¬ 
stuffs Division., Blackley„ MaiicSincer (pamph¬ 
let, 1555; and article etl Uhi. /in. fir/.* 15*55, 
Ocr.. 402-5}, 4. Bedalcs School Library* 
PctcrsEclii, Hampshire* a rare oombirutfou of 
tradition p beauty and convenience in a school 
library [Ernest Gimson . „ , Hbckwdl. 1924. 
pines n-14). 5. The Folgcr Shakespeare 
Library* Washington, a large library of litera¬ 
ture designed by K P. Cret containing a 
reading room m die style of Shakespeare’s 
time* to evoke the contemporary atmosphere, 
and it the ajihc time fulfilling the function of 
a large modem research library (rimer. Ankii^ 
1952, Sept.* 4M2), A flic Houghton 
Library of Rare Books, Harvard University, 
which lias spet-tj air-conditioning and equip¬ 
ment for the pvaervarion of rate hooka 
[Ardui* fifr.* 194J, July, 42-47; R-J-R.-J. 
Library h&Akgmphy m library la tftiings t 
5. Spcwl Hbrmk J, 1931: K«d, J B. 'Library 
planning/ in Hawftwk qf Special Ubtarianship, 
Ailib, I955 P 179-204.). 

University W cu tkge tibrarki 

Each type of library serves a different body 
d" readers, and the hm question the phnner 
should ask is J What is die buiEding fur?' The 
university libraryh purpose is complex: it is 
usually a general library serving aspecial type 
of reader, i>. students and research workers* 
indudhig lecturers and professors, divided up 
into a number of faculties of subject group*. 


University libraries liavc been built in the past 
to look like factories or like cathedrals, and 
many hive bem adorned with towers (Pitts¬ 
burgh, Cambridge* London* Ghent)* but 
these are incidental riiararwrbtics, 

Every college and umvcmiy depends on 1 
good library service adapted to iu particular 
nerds, and able to sitpjPv specialised books at 
the right standard for every subject tuight. 
The library should therefore be planned 
functionally; tine examples of this in the 
LULA* ate University of Pennsylvania, 
Princeton, and die Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology u Boston' and in Britain at 
Cam bridge, Swansea and Liverpool Such 
good library facilities undoubtedly stimulate 
the independent spirit of the student. 

Hie library must house a large bookstodc 
rn relation to its number of readers, niJ must 
occupy a central site Ml the university. There 
must be 4 general reading room, specialized 
reading moms or H seminar*’ for arts subjects 
[me counterpart of laboratories in science), 
possibly a reserved books room* and a 
separate periodicals reading room. In die 
U.S.A. many colleges have also a 'browsing 
room’ where students may leant to enjoy 
books in oomfon in their leisure hours. 
Finally there may or may nor be a number of 
libraries in the university departments under 
die control of the main library. On this lut 
point practice aid opinion varies. In many 
cases departments still cling 10 uirir own hook 
collections (where indeed wne books must 
be kept for deparinictit.il use)* but there is a 
growing tendency to bring Jqurnriffltfll 
libirits under the control of thr main library* 
which Sin] .1 ■ 1 union dialogue of thdr con¬ 
tents. This policy is followed [to quote Kune 
various examples) at Liverpool (ser below)* 
ar Cape Town, So urn Africa and at Darc- 
mouih. College in the U.S.A. The boundaries 
between subject* axe breaking down, and the 
advantage of a liberal education demands that 
die student should make cKurisotu into many 
fields, with his own subject as 3iis base camp. 
Again* the ideal* of education shift and. 
change* and so the university library must 
also be prepared for expansion and change. 
Recently, especially in foe U.S.A., the 
modular plan ha* been used (jar article on 
Modular Blahs me) in order to allow 
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flexibility for inlerdiangrabk iocs of spite 
in the building, Examples of ihk ire 
{dftto* fire., 1046, Kov., 111-15. anti 
Account of the first completed unit for 1,500 
readers ini 400,-000 volumes, in ,Hjnn\ Sckol 

6 Urtiv., 1551 - 52 , 339 - 42 ); and frinortou 

{Eng*# **&* E £*7> Dee* 11^-15); 

and die Lamont library, Harvard (AtdaL 
Build* Novr, 1550, Jan. 6, 5-15). 

University library buildings in Britain 
worthy of spedd study arc: l, Cambridge, 
designed by Sir Giles Gilbert Scott and com¬ 
pleted in t9J4- The ground Hoot bouses die 
main Jvraites to readers* including the cata¬ 
logue* in the uencre and main reading room 
for aboui 170 readers dong the whole of the 
western tide of the building. There arc about 
47 miles of shelving, with i capacity for ove: 
a roiUton volumes- It b 4 depository” bbrary 
under the Copyrighr Act* and serves 
srudenn only after they hive completed two 
years of study. 2. Leris, designed by Lon- 
chcstcr, Lucas and Lodge, and completed m 
19J& CiiL-ubr building with circukr reading 
room and circular stockroom beneath of 
iOo ft diameter. Capaciiy for up 10 a million 
volninp (Builder, ]gj6 h Oct- 9; An-hit 
Build. iVfuv, igj6 h Oct, 9). 3, Sivettsw Univer¬ 
sity College* designed by Vcmer Rees *in J 
completed in 193 7. This is a much smaller 
building,holding only about 140,000 volume;. 
It has erne large main readin g, room ccmtamin^ 
about B,joo volumes on open access, an Arts 
Rcscarth Room, seminaf rooms and recently 
a separate periodicals reading room. The 
deooraiion and furniture are well done. \i 
tL‘n. r es nearly a thousand students. 4 - Limped, 
designed by H. A, Dod, and completed in 
193 S_ Centortis over iuo T ooo open access 
volumes* with an JMfour bookstark at the 
back of the building* cadi stack-floor being 

7 ft %h- There is plenty of space for expan¬ 
sion within the building, allowing for a 
future capacity of about a million volumes 
On die first Boot jr c the catalogue hall and 
main reading room for l%Q readers, and 
special reading zooms. On the ground floor 
below n the main entrance, study rooms md 
ejetra space for book storage, This tebrary also 
has 26 branch libraries under :u coutroE, 
situated in various parts of the university* and 
with a union catalogue at the main library 


(J- RJjLd. + 19 }6 t May 9, ff : Builder, 

1938* June 10, nj2r-4), 

(General references to university library 
buildings: R-iLEvL bibliography m library 
builJmgs w 4, t/w, aid CvlL Ubmkt, 4951 ; 
Bibliography on library planning: "College 
and Umv. libraries/ in Bull. Arnet . hut. Arckit ,, 
1947, Sept,, 42-^4; Wilson, L K. and Tauber, 
M. F„ The Uniwmkf library, Chicago H 1545, 
Chap. XIV, ‘Buildings and equipment"; 
GetouHj, T r , The mllrgt library building* New 
York, Scribner, 1932.) 

See *iho Acoustics: Floors and Floor- 
inci Heating, Ventilating and Aik 
Condition!H e: Lighting : Modular 
Fmnning, a + t. 

Archives have been defined by G. Barra- 
dotigh as all writings which accumulate 
naturally during the conduct of affair* ot any 
kind and are preserved for reference either by 
the persons, wlio compiled them, or by 
interested parties, or by shear succ-ojoro/ .md 
records as "archives winch have been set aside 
for preservation in ofiml custody, winch 
must have been unbroken/ Archives may be 
in typescript or processed form, or mingled 
With printed material* bul are normally manu¬ 
scripts. They mint, however, be dbmiguhhed 
from manuscript valuable intrinsically rather 
rha» as port of a series, e.g. an illuminated 
pu-Ster, archaeological uuter, pnvatc letters Of 
collecuom of documents arranged. urtiiicaUy 
according to [heir handwn-tlig, seals or 
iilustraftpns. Individual items in on archive 
group may be and normally are of no value 
at all in isolation., 

The eclectic methods of 19th century 
anti-4war in who pulled out die plants of the 
collection* they ravaged before leaving 
diem to libraries, and the practice in the sate 
catalogues perused by librarians of emphasiz¬ 
ing outstanding treasures, rather diau groups 
uf documents, have in die post led some 
Librarians to apply to archives professional 
techniques more appropriate 10 books—nor 
only (o catalogue them as individual items 
but even to rearrange and son them as though 
they were so many volumes. In reaction 
against these practices there has grown up iti 
recent years and jurocidaxly met die: foiinda- 
rion of the Bntidi Records Association in 193a 
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4 body of profc553otn! archivists pledged to 
foe sanctity of me arcluvc group, and trained 
in dMerenl skills to those of the librarian, who 
had been early in die field in collecting 
archives. 

History The British Mo wot library,,, 
founded in 1759 received some of the ifdural 
and non-archival manuscripts of the pioneer 
coUsctoeg Sir Robert Cotton (d 1631) and 
Robert Hdey (d. 17^4); and Ac Bodleian 
(1602). Cambridge University (ijth Mmy) 
and several college libraries also bench ted 
similarly. Archbishop Parker (d, 1575) far cx- 
implf, bc^u^ulied Ills extensive o?ll«aatli to 
Corpus Chris* College* Cambridge. The 
imioiul archives, however, formerly lodged 
in the Tower of London md elsewhere were 
never assodatcil with libraries and were placed 
m a new Public Retard OfoeE in 1&3& 

Probate records were later given separate 
registries and die Historical Manuscripts 
Conimbrian, founded in to enquire into 
the existence of unpublished manuscripts in 
private and public repositories, did not hint 
at the desirability of deposit in libraries. 
Municipal]tie* were first questioned about 
their archives by the Record Conamisstooffi of 
1337 alter which several town clerks began to 
take their responsibilities more seriously and 
when count)’ councils were established in 
i 4 Bfl ilie clerk aKumrd custody cf forii- 
Treords; dieie were no county librarian* at this 
iUie who could liave undertaken tins work, 
even had ii been thought appropriate that they 
should. The niggardly financial provision in 
tike Public Libraries Acts (1B5Q-93) pre¬ 
vented local libraries thorn engaging on 
elaborate schemes, but with die help of dona- 
00ns or older basic collections a few such as 
Birmingham, Manchester. Liverpool and die 
Gmldhall Library, London, began to collect 
manuscript. 9 !* as did the new redbrick univer¬ 
sity Libraries. There were also substantial 
cuiketiutu in the o!J Scottish university 
libraries and in both the Cbftkum (ttfjl) and 
John Rylands (1899) libraries, Minchtstcr. 
Most ecclesiastical records were nor in the 
cathedral Kbranes, but under die charge of 
diocesan, or archidiscemal registrars. 

Of 170 boroughs and London vestries who 
sent replies to the Treasury Local Records 
Committee enquiry of 1 - -r , Iy right c- : - 


tni^Eed their admiubtrmmi to their Lihrarums 
10 that ir was perhaps not surprising that the 
Rgpon of tins body {1902) condemned public 
libraries as repositories of archives on ihc 
groun d* that fory were crowded ami not fire¬ 
proof scid that die scope of a public library 
differed from that of a record office, In the 
next 45 vena die petition of libraries was 
strengthmed. Many notable collections paiscd 
uuto their 1 land5 and die Master at the Rolls 
rccognhted several libraries as manorial 
depositories for court rolls under the Law of 
Property (Amendment) Act, ?9Z4 hi 1919 the 
newly formed University or London School of 
Librarians! up jndutfod palaeography and 
ardisves in its syllabus follow^ed shortly by 
die Labrary Association; the removal of tlje 
rate rtrtricdffli by the Public Libraries Act 
(1919) also helped Tile great copyright 
libraries (National Libraries of Wales and of 
Scotland, Trinity College, Dublin, British 
Museum, Bodkian and Cambridge Univer- 
siry Libraries] have all greatly increased their 
holdings in the present century and still 
receive great deposits (e.£, die Gladstone 
papers at the British Museum, foe Oxford 
diocesan records at die Bodleian, the Chol- 
mondeky papers from Houghton at Cam¬ 
bridge) . Many important collections of 
archive teitum in old established libraries 
such as those of foeological colleges (Oscoii}, 
public Schools (Stonvyhurst), monasteries 
(fore Augustus), learned societies (Royal 
S*jdsty of Arts) or endowed fco&dbtkiro (Dr. 
Williams Library; William Salt Library; St. 
Demid's Library, Ha warden; public Library, 
Armagh). The Council for the Preservation of 
Business Arduves has saniulatcd foe preserve 
don of private firms' records but few have 
found fodr way to libraries as have those of 
small local soddks and chibs. The libraries of 
tnany ardiaeofogkaJ societies have good 
archival collections (e.jj. Leeds). In Great 
Britain in die pan ten years public libraries 
have loir ground to town and county decks 
hi this work. Before the Second World War 
there were full-tinic archivists on foe stdh of 
five public libraries,, 5 town clerks and 13 
Coimt> r derks; in 1955 about IS public 
librarians, 9 town derta and 46 county clerks 
engaged archrvisG, 

The smaller libraries which had done 
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pioneer wort before die advent of the county 
record offices found their methods duareditcd. 
Full-time training ooueros at the Universities 
of London and Liverpool [1947) and repair 
courses it the Public Record Office were 
superior to the older part-time qiulLtkation of 
the Library Association; librarians found die 
Inter ancillary qualification nf little value 
wept in the smaller authorities and, not un¬ 
naturally, fully qualified archivists would not 
seek work where they might be e.JW on for 
reference or general library dudes. The largest 
libmries now employ qualified archivists 
exclusively on work with manuscripts. 

Present pr&tke Though few fresh libraries 
ait likely 10 undertake the work the future 
expansion of ardiivcs in public libraries now 
ctigagcd on this work is certain. 

(u) Tlie smaller libraries will not only 
retain collections built up over tile years but 
add strictly local material. Technically they 
will increasingly rely on the advice and 
ptrhapj partidpattoti of county archivists 
(Essex. Womsrereharc) and perhaps employ 
1 librarian with a flair for the work* possess¬ 
ing tlm: L,A. certificate in palaeography and 
archives. A few will continue to have docu¬ 
ments calendared by outside agencies. 

(i) In area* where there arc county record 
offices the larger libraries will increasingly 
concentrate on their immediate areas 
(Birmingham, liverpaob Guildhall) braving 
die surrounding district!, to be covered by 
die county record offices. 

(<■) £ be where (Yorkshire^ Norfolk) 
libraries may connntic ip collect for wide 
areas or participate in joint schemes 
(Ipswich, Lincoln). Libraries taking part in 
w r ork on tills scale will he uufistuiguishable 
in their equipment and methods from 
comity record offices, and their staffs of 
archivists, repairer* and clerk 1 will be fully 
teamed for the work. 

(d) Although unlikely to affect die present 
position arguments for and against die par- 
ticspajdoii of public libraries in archives 
work may be summarised. It is mggestrd 
for libraries that they are statutory per¬ 
manent institutions* open eleven or twelve 
hours a day with collection} of local and 
other reference work> freely available in 
the same building as die arduvej, and that 
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lihrarianj have a long tradition of housings 
Conserving and making accessible valuable 
matmiL They ace fully conversant with 
modem photographic techniques and a 
library is mote readily accepted as 1 focal 
poinx for students than a corporation 
office; its equipment and staff need be in no 
way inferior. Local tnacemj should be 
available locally arid no! at the county to wn. 
Against libraries u argued their inability to 
understand the impomnre of custody 
County offices hive compulsory obligations 
to conserve certain records: libraries only 
permissive ones. Modem archives demand 
continuity between die archive-making and 
preserving departments and one official (the 
derk) should be responsible for lioth, %omc 
libraries make their ardtivirts undertake 
library work, and all equate them with 
di’p H irtmennd heads. The county archivist 
hw similai itarns to the County librarian 
himself. Both types of archivist need vastly 
better equipment and huger strong roonu p 
and had better compose their quarrels and 
tMidi foewar d together. 

In university bbrarics there is perhaps j 
danger that die records may be regarded 
primarily as quarries tor local history undents 
rather than as archives. Such libraries have no 
need to reach my mol agreement wiih public 
libraries and County record offices working in 
the same areas, for many owners who would 
eschew a local authority will + for prestige, 
deposit with a university, and regional collec¬ 
tions relating to several eo unties arc appro¬ 
priately housed there (c.£ r the Middleton and 
Portland archives of Nottingham University), 
The 'war* between the locd authorities is 
not likely to upset the traditional unediodi of 
copyright and other rypes of library who 
may be relied upon to retain thnr prestige in 
the manuscript field. 

Types 0/rcttttrf Libraries collect every kind of 
record, except the archives of the state ami of 
county catmdh, Public records include those 
of governing bodies (imrorraitiei, cities), 
guilds under their drargCp lamb held by diem, 
courts under [heir jurisdiction. Semi-public 
records include those ‘of commcrcLi] cor¬ 
porations and trade unions, educational and 
chantable founds ions, professional bodies and 
schools. Private records include family 
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and esrate records such deeds, couri rolls, 
surveys, rentals and tcmeti, and cofrespGfid- 
exicc arid GiEtilv papers. EccJesiastit 3 ! records 
nuy be either provincial (*,£* Canterbury and 
York), diocesan, capitular, itchidiaeanal. 
ruridcranah or parochial nr of non—con¬ 
formists. Normally parchment or paper, 
records may be in rolls, volumes, files* bundle 
or stogie documents, they may bear interesting 
jcits or iliuminadons. Maps, plans and en¬ 
gravings (see Loc al Hist q by Cot-ULcntiNs) 
am some times bandied by archivists and 
sometime* by librarians. 

Bjuipuicnt Repositories must hive adequate 
accommodation (or off-loading and separate 
storage (to strong room standards] for collec¬ 
tion* before and sifter fumigation and disinfesta¬ 
tion. Temperature control, air conditioning 
and protection against Ere, water and damp 
arc essential- The staff aceommodarioii must 
include ample washing feriliries. anddoeumcii- 
tary reproduction (contact* microEhn reader 
and camera] tuuit be allowed lor- A dark 
mom and inEtwed camera may also be 
included. Presses, large benches with iUu- 
niitiaied panels for repair, a link with hot md 
cold water, sewing frame, rutting boards, 
guillotine* gas or ekenie ring, pans ior paste, 
\\T£ imi 5i|nc p dning tine*, scissors and mag¬ 
nifying glasses arc cncnOaV Shelving should 
be metal but may be open rather than solid; 
boxes should be of uniform size, perforated 
with ij r holes and with rustproof staples. 
Pr&fessioml Qfgmizatiim Archivc-collectmg 
libraries should be institutional members of 
the British Records Association and their 
staffs after training ($it above] members of the 
Society of Archivists. Both these organization* 
issue indiipcmable publications. Tlie National 
Register of Archives a branch of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, has a county 
organization that aim s at maintaining a central 
register of all British archives; many libraries 
now report their holdings. The Library 
Research Committee of the Library Associa¬ 
tion Ins a standing sul>HCommittee on archives. 
CantSmfatt In 1951 the Library Association 
a itv t y showed that at lean: 148 libraries of all 
types maintained archive collection*. and that 
lo reported 75,000 documents and a further 
t& over 10,000. The British Museum, Cam¬ 
bridge University and Bodkhm Libraries were 


however, important libraries not covered by 
the survey. Hie first list of accessions k> 
repositories of the National Register of 
Archives (Buflrtirt No. ti.1955) perhaps gives a 
truer picture of die part played by the more 
active libraries. 

The 4& libraries concerned (of 99 irnritu- 
tiom reported on) comprise Eve copyright 
libraries, twelve university libraries, twenty- 
four municipal Libraries, one Dean and 
Chapter’s library, ihreeardtacologicalsocicty T s 
libraries, one county library, die India Office 
Library n ud the John Rylands Library, The 
contribution of libraries to archives is obviously 
os diverse as it is considerable, typical of the 
iiiEnke variety of our national and local 
institution*. 

On die subject generally Sir Hilary Jenkimon, 
AfariEftlf of aftkrpr ffl&nirttfltfflfi'wi (ind fil., 
t £37} md the numerous publications of the 
British Records Association are essential 
The Society of Local Archivists, LW 
fztor&i tkrir nature and rare (1953} has much 
information on libraries of oil types and 
J. L Hobbs, Libraries and the tnaieriab ef 
had history (1948) is especially strong on the 
historical and practical side; it has an ex- 
celleiit bibliography. The British Museum, 
B-odleiaii and several Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges have published catalogues of their 
manuscripts; Guildhall Library and Birm¬ 
ingham [included with other local material) 
hive also done so. Birmingham and Nor¬ 
wich public libraries have so for appeared in 
the serin "Local archives of Great Britain in 
Archives, the official journal ot the British 
Records Association, in which other 
occasional references to archives in libraries 
are made. On public libraries G- B, Stephens 
+ Archives in Libraries 1 (UWjiiEp conference 
papas, *953, S** 5) and P. Hep worth 
'Archives in local collections’ (Librarian, 
1955, 44, 156-9)1 may be consulted, and on 
university libraries Alary A, Renshaw A 
university archive repository' (Likr. As*. 
jfrr., 1954,56, 75 - 8 o) H G, T. Chrisiophrr, 
Palxognsphy mid archives (1936) ** written 
for librarians but rather slight. The Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research has 
since 1923 published regular reports of 
liutorical manuscripts offered for sale or 
acquired by repositories, but since 1955 die 
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iCLirtfiom to repositories have been published 
in a special annual number of the Bulletin 
of the National Register of Archives. The 
Library Association survey of ’Archives in 
libraries 1 (Lilir. An, Rec r . 1951* 53* 263-4) is 
confined to libraries in membership of die 
Association, 

P T H, 

Arutronym A tide of nobility converted into, 
or mod as, a surname. 

Armarian A worker hi a monastic library 
whose duty it was to prevent the books under 
his charge from being injured by insects* to 
look after bindings, and keep a comet 
catalogue (LiJv. GiW.). 

Array See Classification. 

Art canvas A doth for bookbinding. 

Art galleries Library authorities have power* 
under the Public Libraries Acts m provide and 
ma i n rain art galleries and for that purpose may 
pnrdiasc and hire land and erect, take down, 
rebuild, alter, repair and extend buildings and 
may fit up, furnish, 2nd supply all die rtqiihicc 
furniture and fittings. The Acts a ho permit the 
provision of "spedmens of art.' In addition, a 
local authority may accept gifts of property, 
real and persona] and may execute works 
incidental to or consequential on such accept¬ 
ance, Some local authorities luve secured 
powers under boa] Acts of Pari lament to 
establish art and picture funds. A limit is 
usually placed on amount* which may be 
contributed annually to such fundi and on the 
total accumulation in them. The limits vary 
but in mom cases tic annual sum of j£lOO or 
j£zoo and the total accumulation £1*000 to 

Expenditure on art galleries is included in 
die sum to be raked for all purposes under tie 
Acts, The Minuter of Education may make 
grants in aid of the purchase, for addition to 
tie collections exhibited in local museums and 
an galleries in England and Wales, of works of 
art (including reproductions) other than print¬ 
ings in oiL (£re further under Museums.} Ac¬ 
counts must be kept and arc subject to audit, 
A Committee and staff may be appointed and 
byelaws and regulations made. 

On tic question of admission the Acta arc 
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silent and it must he assumed cur a charge 
may be imposed, Sunday opening is permitted 
under the Sunday Enmrtainme&ts Act. 1931, 
With regard to Byelaws, Committees, In¬ 
fection, Offences, Rate* and Taxes, etc.* «r 
farther under those tides, and as to Adoption of 
tic Acm lands and buildings, finance and die 
law generally see funher under title Public 
Library Law. 

Hewitt, A, R. Law minting to puhlk Ubrariei, 
museums and ortgaUaks, 2nd cti, 1947.. 

He wire, A, R r Summary of puhlk library law. 
jrd eff (rev ), lp$j. 

Local Government Law and Administration in 
England and Wales t 14 volumes, 1934-41, 
and annual continuations to date (title: Art 
Galleries), 

A.l.H. 

Art paper Paper coated on one or both sides 
with a china day or similar material to give a 
smooth surface for use in printing fiTi^ half¬ 
tone blocks. 

Ait vellum A type of lightweight book 
cloth. 

Arc work Ati inclusive term used to cover 
photographs, drawings, paintings, liand letter- 
tig, etc.* and similar illustrative material in 
contrast to the pointed matter. 

Artificial classification A system in which 
an accidental characteristic is used as dis¬ 
tinguished from a natural cliaifi cation. It is 
classification by outward likeness, by analogy r 
(See also Natural Classification.) 

Ardst 1 ! proof A proof of an engraving, 
usually with the signature of the artist or a 
small sketch in pencil* kno wn as remarque, m 
the margin to indicate the state. Also called 
Remarque proof 

Artotype A photo-engraved illustration 
made by one of die gelatine processes. 

As new A description of the physiol condi¬ 
tion of a book offered for sale secocd-hantL 
often used in booksellers 1 catalogues* meaning 
"almost indktingukhable from the condition of 
newness, 1 

Ascender That pari of a lower-case letter 
projecting above the body* Abo used of die 
letter as a whole. 
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ashenpene press 

Aifagntlenr Press Out of die most di> 
tingutsbed private presses of England* founded 
in i S95 by G, H, St. John Hornby, partner of 
the bookselling firm of W. H. Smith At Son¬ 
ic. waa noc until t^OO that at die instance of 
Sydney Cockerel t fine printing as such was 
undertaken, and special type known as 
Subiaco from its Irak an original, was com- 
mufioticd, A liter type, Ptolemy (1917) was 
based on an early German original. Some jo 
books were punted in these two types, 
mostly enhanced by woodcuts, and some with 
coloured initials. 

Aslib History Aslib was founded m 1904 
with the tide of Association oFSpecia I Libraries 
and Information Bureaux as a remit of a con¬ 
ference held at Hoddesdon, Hertfordshire* on 
the initiative of a group of people working in 
the metallurgical research .usodariom. The 
purpose set for it was to firiUrafr the l-o-t 
ordination ind systematic use of knowledge 
and information m all public afioin and in 
industry and commerce and in all the arts and 
sciences. While circumstances since its founda¬ 
tion have dictated that science and technology 
should pro ve the chief field of Aslib s activity. 
Lcji aim to 'take ill knowledge for its province* 
remains unchanged. 

As with many organizations, die early jeart 
of struggling existence were yean of solid 
achievement cm fflltnrtnomaJ material re¬ 
sources, In igaS, Aslib compiled and pub¬ 
lished, with financial help from die Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trim* the Aslib drmttwy* 
£ guide t& mvai of tperiaUzed information in 
Great Britain «i Ireland, h also conirtbiud 10 
the development of the Central library For 
Students into the National Central Library* 
die establishment of die Union Catalogue of 
the London Borough Libraries and the Guild¬ 
hall library* and to the movement leading to 
the 1915 Committee on Patent Law Reform. 
During the Second World War, Aslib under¬ 
took such diverse tasks as having irreplaceable 
scientific periodicals preserved from the 
salvage drive; compiling, with support from 
the Royal Society and the Rockefeller 
Foundation, location indexes of European and 
Russian Seim rife journals; and establishing, 
tn 1944, a nmfilm service to supply on de¬ 
mand, from master negatives, microfilm 


copies of any foreign technical publication 
a vailab le This wartime work led to the 
decision of die British Government in 1944 to 
assist Aslib 1 * work by animal and special 
gran& to be given through the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. In 1949. the 
Association and the British Society for Inter¬ 
national Bibliography united to form a new 
body with the registered title of Aslib but 
without fundamental change in objectives. 
Members of both organisations had, in the 
previous year* taken an active part in the 
important Scientific Information Conference 
organized by the Royal Society; at this 
conference, methods of disscininaang* ab¬ 
stracting* reviewing* classifying, indexing and 
Selecting scien tific and technical literature were 
reviewed for the fim time on an Imperial 
scale. 

Membership and organization 

The membership of Aslib is now nearly 
2 >000 compared with 300 hi 1940 and 1,000 in 
1930. Approximately 35 per cent are industrial 
and commercial concerns, 10 per cent arc 
public and national libraries, 10 per cent 
Government Departments and Government 
sponsored organizations, 10 per cent univer¬ 
sities and colleges and 15 per cem learned 
locktici and ocher non-profit org^mndou. 
The lemainmg 20 per cent consists of h- 
dividual* inter cited in information service. 

The controlling authority of Aslib is a 
Council* die majority' of whom are elected by 
die British members. A Director is responsible 
for carrying out the Co uncifis policies and both 
the Council and the Director are assisted by 
advisory committees concerned with con¬ 
ferences and professional education and with 
Aslib** international relations* publications 
and library and information department. 
Local and specialise activities arc encouraged 
by the existence of Joed branches—ac present 
there arc three covering Scotland, the North of 
England and foe Midlanda nd subject 
groups. Seven Groups now exist; they 
embrace aeronautics* chemiab, economics, 
engineering, food and agriculture, fod and 
power and textiles. Both branches and groups 
enjoy cciniidcmbl t autonomy. 

Servians to members 

A$ the principal foem of special library 
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aslib 


activities lii the United Kingdom, Ailib 
atssitti die special libr-irian or information 
officer m two principal ways: by supplemen¬ 
tary Ufiotmafiou senders depending largely 
on eo-operatiun by member organizations, 
and by corporate activities such as meeting; 
and conferences. A brief description of 
services and activities follows: 

Erhpiiry Swiff Members may ask for info ran- 
tiim on t£idinieaJ H economic or my other 
specialized subjects. Information b not 
cvaJu-itcd by Ailib or given on Aslib’* 
authority, but U supplied either by reference 
to published literature or by putting the 
enquirer into touch with die OOfteti to unit of 
the information sought, 

Ubtary A comprehensive collection u main¬ 
tained of material on all aspects of special 
librariwhip and information work; i nd o dittg 
the collection, recording and retrieval of in¬ 
formation * tramlarion, documentary repro¬ 
duction and the dbwminaiioti of knowledge, 
as well as certain related fields such as office 
management and the book trade. Some 200 
pcriodicali on diese subjects are received 
regularly from var£oiu countries, anti much ot 
the material held fr not available elsewhere in 
die United Kingdom. Members may borrow 
freely from the Library and may ask for in- 
formation on special library and information 
matter*. Ill tilts field* Ailib does evaluate the 
information supplied and is willing to offer 
advice. 

Gemuhani termer Firms and other organiza,- 
□ems wishing to establish or re-organize 1 
special library or information department may 
engage Aslib as camdunts to prepare recotfr 
mendarjotis mJ supervise their implementa- 
non. Individual information processes may Lie 
similarly investigated. The service coven 
premises* stiff planning of services* baiic 
stock, records routines and other aspects, 
PuiJiVa/iL-w Five serial publication* are ar 
present issued by Aslib: 

Jvuma 1 of Docummhition^ devoted Do the 
technique; of recording, organizing 2nd 
disseminating specialised informal ion. 
Quarterly* 40s. p.a. 

.■Lrh'ti Pmarfi)tgf t combining paper* and reports 
qf diicustions ar Aslib meetings and con¬ 
ference*, Quarterly* 40*- P-i 

Bcvk-Lm. a clarified list of recommended 


scienctfic and technical books in English* 
with brief annotations. Monthly* 21$* p-i. 
Arfif? Jq/imutktft* 2 bulletin of Ailibi activities 
and current developments in information 
work. Monthly, free to members only. 
Index to Thesei r 2 classified list of die tides of 
dieses accepted for higher degrees in the 
universities oi Great Britain ami kclauxL 
Annually, 25s. 

Aslib Yeorhookt first cd. for 1956-57* 
Corporate members receive the first four of 
these scrub free- Asbb aka publishes direc¬ 
tories, manuals and other publications of use 
to information workers, e.g. Handbook of 
special librarimship and information work (W. 
Ashworth* ed. 19$6, and The treatment 
of } pedal material in lilt or its (FL L. Collkon, 
1955. 11& 6d-) T A new version of the Aslib 
Directoryi referred to earlier* is in the Press, 
Two important publications prepared by 
independent Councils also owe much 10 
Adibk uutimve. The BriWi union catalogue 
(p f periodicals, financed by grants from the 
Rockefeller Foundation, was originally con¬ 
ceived and started by Aslib itself. The second 
publication, die British msttortnl FitJ^fepJiy, 
was the result of steady pressure from many 
source*, including Aslib* for a bibliographic-- 
ally exact record of die national output oi 
print* catalogued on approved lints. 

All Ailib publications are available at 
special rates to members. 

Education Aslib dots not at present give pro¬ 
fessional qualifications or provide extensive 
trainmg courses k docs, however, organize 
short* iutroduetuty coirna for beginners and 
refresher courses in special aspects of informa¬ 
tion work for senior staff, [is advice is always 
available to other teaching and examining 
bodies when required 

[Wer-lcnding Many corporate members are 
willing to lend books and journals ro other 
members direct or through Aslib 
Transtatiaw Index This is a check-list of un¬ 
published translations of foreign scientific and 
technical artiUca made by numerous organiza¬ 
tions in the principal commies of the Com¬ 
monwealth. About 14,000 articles are re¬ 
corded and 1,500 are added yearly. Hie 
purpose of the index is to help reduce dupli¬ 
cate translating and most of the traioUnuns 
recorded can be borrowed from their owners. 
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P*xtA of Translators About 150 part-citnc unm- 
buots with both trdmEcal and linguistic 
qualifications ire registered. Members ore 
given the name and address of suitable 
translators on the basis of the subject and 
language of the sLUDeriii to he translated . 

Pend of Ittikxm A small pine! of pari-rime 
subject indexers is also kept foe the use of 
members. They; too, have subject qualifier 
dons stiff indexing; experience. 

Siejf Employment Register CatididiEes for em¬ 
ployment in special libraries and idbaaa&tan 
departments are invited to register with Aslib, 
and their names and qiiililLcadoiis are notified 
to member organizations Invitig suiEabk: 
vacancies. This register and die two panel* 
mentioned above are licensed annually by the 
LC.C. 

pQC Mmp tlry Reproduction Service WIicte a 
published printed document cannot be pur¬ 
chased, AsJib can usually locate a library copy, 
dear any copyright formalities chit may be 
involved and supply a photocopy or micro- 
film of the L-rigtiuJ. Copies of nutrml not 
held in the United Kingdom cm generally be 
obtained through exchange imtigcffletsts 
with centres in many foreign countries. 
Ceitjhtnca aid Meetings Art mmol residential 
conference and 1 series of evening meetings 
art arranged to enable members to meet each 
other; bear papers on subjects of predbsiond 
interest and take part in discussion. Contcr- 
efleo on special subjects arc held from rime 
to rime, and the Branches md Group abo 
organize meetings on subjects of special 
mificsi to their members. 

Though direct services to m members 
play an important part in Asltb's activities* 
they do so principally a* a means of helping to 
raise the general standards of informarion 
work and are largely educative in intention. 
Raising standards of work is, indeed, the 
mainspring of Ailib's existence and* in order 
to further that aim, plans are now being 
developed for systematic; research into techni¬ 
ques. casts and services. Consideration is also 
being given to the establishment ofsoine form 
of professional qualification as an incentive to 
information workers and a guide to emplo yets. 
Study of the dissemination and use of knowl¬ 
edge fr* more dearly than almost any other 
study, work which cannot go on in 1 vacuum. 


and Aslib works closely* In consequence, with 
other organizations at home and abroad. It 
is the British national member of the Imer- 
nitional Federation. for Docrnnenttlkm# and 
It follows with inierest die work of the Jnftt- 
national Federation of library Associations, 
the InKmiuonal Standards OrgamcaCtort and 
UiiiTSCo. Ie exchanges publications md has 
mutual assistance arraiigOTcais with a number 
of foreign association and information Cditra. 
In the United Kingdom* ie n repreicnted on 
bodies with such varied interests as the British 
Standards [mutation, the British National 
Bibliography K the Institute of Recorded 
Sound# die National Central Library, the 
Standing Scientific Library and Technical 
information Co in nutter of the Advisory 
Counril on Scientific Policy, the National 
Book League, the NaUnnd Co-operating 
Body tor Libraries (Unesco), the Royal 
Society Abstracting Services Consultative 
Committee and many others- it can hi eon- 
sequence be sold ofAslih tint ii touches British 
tile at many points, and it can safely be pre¬ 
dicted that its influence will continue to grow 
relatively to the importance which the nation 
comes to aruds to the efficient use of the 
accumulated knowledge of mankind. 

L.W. 

Ass ociation copy A book that gives evidence* 
through bookplate, spedaj binding. auto- 
graph, presentation iriscnptian, or marginal 
or other notes, of having had scum: special 
connection with the author, or some di*- 
tinguuhed Individual, or a celebrated library 
or collection. 

Copies signed by the &ushof for the trade, 
as a help to the sale of the book, are not con¬ 
sidered true association copies (eLL_A 

Association of Assistant Librarians On 3rd 

July, 1B95 the Library Assistants' Association 
was fuimdcd at a meeting at the Library' 
Bureau. Its object was *to promote the social, 
uiEellecntal, arid professional interests of it* 
members, by meetings of a social character, by 
ducu&ians on profasi Qtul subjects. and iq 
nidi other urays as may be suggested from time 
10 time — All penons engaged in library ad- 
ministration* edict than chief librarian*, sbE 
be eligible for election/ Ie was also emphatic- 
aUy stated that it was not the intentiou of the 
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ASSOCIATION OP ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


Association iii iniet fere wsm such questions as 
long hour** Sunday labour, See/ wrote 
W.F. (W. W. Fortune?) in a note in The 
iiWy (?, zaS), 

The majority of ftvlttVn being assistants 
richer than those *engaged in library ad- 
miiiiitrariQn'—atl ten of die officer* and 
member? of the first committee save R_ A + Pftl- 
die were employees in London municipal 
libraries—the fine service rendered by die 
LA, A, in s» early years was educational. 
Frequent meeting? addressed by member* and 
visiting lecturers, P ever circulators' or cumu¬ 
lative written eancributinm on j topic, ob¬ 
tained by passing a script on from person to 
person for wrincn comment, and a study 
drde whose members answered questions 
printed in the Library Asfuf»uj£ and seiic in 
their papers for voluntary examination and 
marking, all Wiped to this end in the absence 
of good cheap British text-books. The 
Association^ second service lay m that, once 
established, VI did concern itself with exactly 
such questions as hours of Work and working 
conditions' witness a pioneer report on the 
subject published in the Library Aimfant in 
1911. Thirdly, die publication since of 
the Libt&y Assisimt added articles of per¬ 
manent interest to the corpus ai library 
litcmtirt. Fourthly, the beginnings of a 
library' were accumulated mil assistants were 
helped to purchase books at reduced rates 
over an extended period. 

At a time when the library Association 
wxj making little progress in die provinces, 
the L-A-A. developed branch organizations 
with great rapidity; the North-West Brandi 
in tl99^ Yorkshire in 1906, Irish (Belfast] in 
1907*. South Wales in I9o3 p Norrh-Easicm in 
190S (on the affiliation of an independent 
association). Midland Branch in 1910, South 
Coast in ipia. Central Irish (Dublin) in 1913, 
a revived North-Western Brandi m 1914* 
and in 1915 a West of Scotland Branch. Some 
of this enthusiasm was no doubt because 
assistants enjoyed no voting rights in the 
Library Association of char period. This pre¬ 
war enchustasm is well recorded by Sayets in 
the Library Aiststtmt for Septcmbcr-October 
1945 + 

Strengthened after die 1914-1S war by the 
return of ttnlionE cx-scrvicc men, the 


Association resumed its work, hi 1922-13 its 
ride was changed to the Association of 
Assistant Librarians, and its brandies renamed 
Divisions. In 1926 the A. AX, inaugurated 
corrcsponJcnee classes. In Jamaary, 1930* the 
Association became a section of the Library 
Association, and a new phase of its history 
began. With die Library -dsiis&mf vigorously 
edited, at first by T, E. Callender, and typo¬ 
graphically cxcrlkut, and with die Library 
Association's own correspondence courses 
rrarufoted to in charge, the A.AX. enjoyed a 
golden age, A second report on a rnd Mam of 
service in immiripaJ libraries wti published in 
193a, edited by F + Seymour Smirk The 
publication of the A.A,L, 'Primers* began and 
useful pamphlets were issued. 

Widi rise w-cmBeauy of die A.A.L, in 

# 

1943, the Association seemed about 10 begin 
a period comparable to that after 1930, In the 
evtnt several Cvetors prevented this: (1) the 
development of frid-amc library schools, 
taking away many of those who would other¬ 
wise have made best use of the Association's 
facilities; (2} die recruiting difficulties of local 
authorities in the post-war period, eliminating 
die oTOpetiiivc keenness on wliich the A.A L 
thrived in the 1930*1; (3) die entry imo the 
library service of 1 higher proportion of 
graduates than before 1939, few taking any 
port in die Association's work; [4) the estab¬ 
lishment of national standards of service for 
local government employees m the post-war 
NJ-C Scheme of {finJitiam $f scn-’ire; (5) so 
far as chief librarians arc concerned, the 
establishment of the Society of Municipal and 
Couniy Otief librarian^ founded to watch 
aver didr interests and iiann. Against diei* 
combined cdxcumsiancca must be Set the 
A.A-L-'s steady post-war expansion of ilx 
publishing activities and the continuing int- 
porrance of its correspondence courses for the 
stitclEigctif student. working in isolated areas. 

Yet fundamental criticisms both of the role 
of the AA.L. ind its relationship with the 
Library Association have repeatedly been 
made. It is anomalous, critics have pointed 
out, doc a body which includes prominent 
deputy chief officer* should continue to style 
itself an assistant/ association, while concern¬ 
ing itself wish public protest at advertised 
inadequate salaries of tidy chief and deputy 
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ASTERISK 

librarian*, Junior* meetings of the A.A.L. 
were found ncce*sary is early as November, 
igzi, co prevent the neglect of those for whom 
the Association had been founded. In in 
relationship wiA the library Association Ac 
A.A.L. has seldom been happy. In die early 
jqiq\ the L.A.A. council was already recum- 
mending members to vote for L_A_A. mem¬ 
bers standing as candidates in Library Associa¬ 
tion Council elections* and since fusion with 
the library Association friction between the 
interests of the A.AXr and the L.A. Conned 
has been at times open and on occasion 
dramatic. 

The AAL, ie lias been said, has completed 
its historic mission: and the best tribute to a 
successful sodery is that it should cease to 
exist Whether this be true or not, young 
librarians wotting in remote district? will 
continue to find value in that par: of m wort 
which corresponds with a students’ section in 
analogous professional associations, and some 
such organization will no doubt fill an 
essential sodal need in Ac metropolitan area 
The form in which this w r ork toruiflue* 
mitten little: what ti important is that the 
vigour and talent which ini a rmed Ac 
Assoaaaon m the years following fusion 
should continue to find fruitful outlet and 
permanent expression. 

Annual report^ published in Ac Lihrary 
Awrtmt (later /Utirifiirtf Lihari&i)i and 
article in voL 38, September-October, 
15145; ^d voL 4# m April. 19JS- 

Asterisk A star-like symbol [*) used in print¬ 
ing to indicate a marginal reference Or foot¬ 
note. Asterisks are frequently used as signa¬ 
tures, especially for preliminary mancr or for 
cancels. 

Asyndetic Descriptive of a catalogue which 
has no crms-rrierencci. The reverse of 
syndetic (f v.}. 

Atlas A volume of mips, plates, engravings 
tables, etc,, with or without descriptive letter- 
press. It may be an indepeitdeat publication 
or ic may have been issued to accompany one 
or more voluma of text Ghss.). 

Attributed author The person to whom 
authorship of a book is ascribed, Acre being 


no opudutive evidence establishing the 
authorship. 

For cataloguing purposes such a book b 
entered under the name of Ac attributed 
author qualified by a phrase such as tupped 
author, Ac auAoricy for the authorship sup- 
position being given m a note. 

Audio charging A form of transaction 
charging in which details of die loans are 
recorded cm discs or tape. The loan serial 
number md details of book and reader are 
read into j mkruphane and a numbered 
iranurriDn card u inserted in the book as in 
manual transaction charging. At Ae overdue 
stage missing cards represent books not 
returned and Ae appropriate sections of Ae 
iccord are played back and written or typed 
as overdue notices. 

Andres, M, "Practical aspects of photocharg¬ 
ing/ Unhr* of Illinois Uh 7 , School occasional 
papers No. 39.June, 1954, 

[includes description of audochargcr" .} 
Bailey, T. Txpcriimam wills audio dunging.* 
UkJ. f tyjo, 75, No. ta. 

Eggen, J P A. "Audio char ging works Iicre,* 
UbrJ., 1952, 77, No. 14. 

W.LM. 

Audit of accounts Sre Public UitfAPY 
Law. 

Author r. The writer of a book, os -lis¬ 
ting wished from translator, editor. etc. a. In. -j 
broader sense, the maker of the book or die 
person or body immediately responsible for 
it? existence. Thus, a person who collects and 
puts together the writings of several authors 
(compiler or editor) may be said re be die 
auAor of a collection- Corporate bodies may 
he considered Ae authors of publications 
issued in their name or by their auAority 
(/LA Cafe). 

Author analytic An entry under anchor for 
a part of 1 work or of some article contained 
in a collection (volume of essays, serial, etc.) 
including a reference 10 Ae publication which 
contains die article or work entered (AJ-A 
Glws,). 

%■ 

Sheridan, Richard Brindey. 

The school for scandal." (Iff Cohen p 
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Helen, oL Milestones of the drama. 1940* 
pp, 1 EmAj-) 

Author authority' file Set Name Author¬ 
ity File, 

Authu-r bibliography A list of (Jit boots 
and articles by, or by and about, an author 

Author catalogue A catalogue of author 
entries, alphabetically arranged, HHBlly 
d m ling added entries under editor*. transb- 
ton, cf£, and entries under titles in the cue of 
anonymous works. References arc also made 
tn the author catalogue from variant farms of 
authors' names* from pseudonyms* etc. and 
pans of names not used as (leadings, 

Author entry An entry of a work in a cata¬ 
logue under its author*? name as heading* 
whether tins be a main or an added beading* 
The author heading may consist of a per¬ 
sonal, or a corporate name or some substitute 
far it, e.g. initaR pseudonym, etc, (d^i. 
Code). 

Author imlt'nf-jiiun See Outer Indenta¬ 
tion.’ 

Author-* copies Use complimentary copies 
of hil book given to the author by the pub¬ 
lisher, usually six Copies (Baofc. G/flis.)_ 

Author*! eaircctiQiia New matter for in- 
serricni in proof stage, as distinct from correc¬ 
tion by die author of printer's ■errors. 

Author'* edition 1. An edition of the col¬ 
lected or complete work* of an author 
uniformly bound and having a collective 
tide, z. An edition authorized by the author 

{/LL/i. GW.), 

Author** proof A proof showing come- 
tions made by the author or editor; after it has 
been corrected by the printer* 1 reader for 
composition errors. Any departures from 
MS, after proofing arc made ai the customer 1 * 
expense. 

Author 1 * revise Proof bearing the author 1 ! 
or editor 1 ! corrections as disrinct from proofs 
corrected at the press. 

Authority file A list of die headings selected 
for use in j catalogue, compiled as an Official 
work of reference by the cataloguers for use tn 


'Auroposmvr paper 

the cataloguing department. The file register* 
the approved form of each heading to 
eliminate further search should the same 
heading he requited again for the cataloguing 
of Uter boob. 

Names of persons, places, corporate bodies, 
convmrionil titles of anonymous classics* and 
sacred works* rides of anonymous works, 
scries tides used as heading* for icries entries 
and names of subjects may all be entered in 
the authority file. Subject headings, however, 
arc marc often entered b a separate file [see 
also Subject Authority File), 

The file is usually compiled on cards or 
dips, vertically filed, a dip being made for 
each beading newly established- The form 
authorized for use as heading is shown exactly, 
as regards fullness,, punmnrion T rapicalizarioiE 
italidzatiun, and Tar personal name*, any ad¬ 
ditional designations, degzcei t etc. included in 
the heading. The relationship of a personal 
heading to the besot which occasioned die 
establishment of the heading [t.g. editor, 
translator, compiler, etc.) b not shown, since 
one person may act tn different apiaries 
wrick respect to different; books. 

As a reference took eadi slip dies also the 
name of die book winch occasioned she head¬ 
ing, and the authorities consulted m deciding 
the correct form of heading. Tracing* are also 
included, indiearing references from alterna¬ 
tive, secondary or partial farm* of the head¬ 
ings from pseudonyms, etc. Such see refer¬ 
ence* arc instituted in the same form as used in 
the caralogue, and incorporated in the 
authority file (see aiso Name Authority 
File)* 

Authorized edition An edition issued with 
the consen t of the author or the representative 
to whom he may bare delegated bis rights 
and privileges (rinL^I. Glare.). 

Autonym The teal name of an author, as 
dbdnguished from a pseudonym. 

4 Autdposilivc f paper A Kodak sensitized 
silver halide paper which on exposure to light 
and developing becomes white—die exact 
opposite bring the case with ordinary? silver 
halide paper*. A positive copy of aline original 
may thus be made by richer reflex or trans¬ 
mission copying, the print having the same 
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'AUT0P05TITVI* PAPER 
[x?sio n die ufiguii] document- Its nrmduceiiey 
enables it to be used as a master lor making 
dia?n copies, k on also be used no obtain it 
one exposure a pojtQve 'rierh^reading copy 
of a double-sided or opaque original by fefle* 
copying. To obtain a siriifoctnqp result the 
original in this ease must be a document with 


sharp contrast berwren the printing and 
the background. 'Autoposirive 1 is a trade 
name. 

Auxiliary schedules and rabies Sfe Classi¬ 
fication jrJ aho articles on individual 
schemes. 





B 


Back The icwn or binding edge of the book; 
and that part of die cue or binding, between 
the two joint?, upon which die title ind 
author^ name usually ipprar. 

Back lining Generally, the material used to 
line the hack of a book. 

Back nwrgin The left-hand margin of a 
primed recto and the right-hand margin of a 
printed vetio^ In the ordinary book* the back 
margin is contiguous to the binding edge. 
Also known 11 inner margin, irtsLdc margiii, 
gutter margin [A T.,A Glass*)* 

Back-up To print the verso of a sheet when 
one side is already printed; abo termed 
perfecting. 

Backing Bending over the folds at the back 
of a book. The shoulders so formed arc railed 
the 'hacking joints/ The hacking ioiuts pro¬ 
vide a Ipraiion for the boards, a foundation 
for the hinge on which the boards open in use 
and a means of preserving the dmuoeristic 
rounded back of die book in use. 

Backlist The titles on a publisher s list which 
are kept in print because of steady year-by- 
year sale (Buufc, , 

Bacon, Francis, (k’isHwrtf St- Albans) Chart 
of Human training. 16*3. 

In r/k’ oJvanunnntf of huma ?t ifamn^f Bacon 
discusses the arrangement of knowledge^ and 
die framework of hi* arguments thereon may 
be reduced conveniently to a chart (Sayers 
W, C, Berwick, A fimual of'daasfiauiafi* 3rd rd. t 

He considers division into; 

History' Pomy Philosophy 

(Memory) (Imagination) (Reason) 

which may be divided further into: 

Natural History Narrative Divine 

Civil History' Dramatic Natural 

Parabolical Human 


Thee subjects may be subdivided again and 
again until the whole of knowledge at that 
period is embraced. 

The Pemnuf of Metvil Dewey 

was influenced by Bacon's arguments, 

Ballinger, Sir John, 1:^0-193 j, die foremost 
Welsh Hbrarimi of his tunc, was successively 
Librarian of Doncaster, where he energetically 
publicized the library's services.; of Cardiff, 
where he foiind a library impovemhed by 
years of joEm ailnmissiratiun with the School 
of Science and Art, but formed a fine Welsh 
collection, of which a printed catalogue was 
issued in and initiated in 1907 a teb 
phone enquiry service giving commcrdjJ 
information to buuucfcmcn; and of the newly 
formed National Library r of Wald from 1905 
to 1910* Here, unlike Archer, be adopted the 
library of Congress classification, laid die 
foundation of a. national collection to be 
known far beyond the Webb border and gave 
much time to the organization of die Abrryi- 
twyth summer schools of hbrary service held 
between 1917 and 1928. 

c,j, 

Barroft* Francis Tboraiiati + 1838-1919, 
Librarian of the endowed Mitchell Library* 
Glasgow, .usd Ciry Librarian of Glasgow, 
1877-1914, devised an early form of staff 
‘intlioiEor' while working in the Birmingham 
libraries in iStfil, using pegs in numbered 
holes to denote books on the shelve, When a 
book was issued, the peg was removed from 
its hole so as to save odicr assistants die labour 
of going to the shelves for books already *out* v 
Indicator illustrared in Libr* HWd, 1899, 2* 
4 “ 5 " 

c.J* 

Base line The lowermost of the three 
imaginary framework Imr* an which letters 
ire drawn. 

Basic weight The standard weight of a 
team of paper of given ftstisufcaitcts; e.j£* 
book paper rated as TubsUiux 60* would 
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BASH 


weigh Go lb if cur to 25 x iS in, Basic 
weight itandards differ with jpcdil papery 
f,j[, newsprint. 

Basil A bather prepared from sheepskin. 

Baskonille, John A femous 

English printer and type founder of the t&th 
century', to turn, siatn>diLt£r + writing masrct 
and manufacturer of japanned ware T about 
1750 lie turned his Alien tio n to type designing 
and priming, and in 175 R was elected printer 
to the University of Cambridge for ten years. 
His first wock was a famous edition of Virgil 
(1757) ; other noted specimens of his art arc 
editions of Milton [175ft aoj others tn sub- 
icqutnr years)* Juvenal {t% 6 l J p Horace (17G2), 
tile Bible (rydij), and a series of Latin authors 
(1772-71). BaskcmLk types arc essentially 
modifications of Caslon* but ate regarded as 
'iradifiouaT m that the JiHerences arc of bias 
and m-Hklling and tend to resemble 'modem 4 
fine rather than 'old' style types. 

Bastard title Serf HALI^TETLR. 

Bastard type Type luving die face larger or 
smaller than the siae proper of die body* e-g. 
10 point face on 11 point body. The resultant 
itSLt appears open, as If leads had been used. 

Battered Damaged type or blocks; similar to 
'broken*: broken letter. 

Battledore An early form of primer, made of 
folded paper or cardboard, generally varnished 
on the snsidcp which, opened out, resembled in 
shape a hom book without Sundle (AXA. 
Ghss.y 

Beml Blank metal sloping away irom the 
actual kce of a letter at m head and foot 
Trimming the beard is often necessary to dose 
up line spacing. 

Bears n Type-high scrips of metal arranged 
around pages of type when they are locked in 
formes tom winch electro-type plates are 
made. They appear as a black border on 
proofs. 

Bed The movable part of the priming machine 
on which the forme u Laid: as the machine is 
operated die bed slides under the platen, 
together with, die type and paper* and duhlea 
die impression to be mad?. 


Bellf John (t74j“ifi3i) English bookseller, 
printer* publisher, type founder md journalist. 
Introduced modem ha, cut by Richard 
Austin under the influence of Francois Didot, 
about 17 H&; is credited with being tbe first to 
abolish die long V in printing. 

firm bo A Roman type cut by GrU for 
Aldus and first used in Be mho's Dc , 4 riraa 
(1495). Has been ihown to lie die model 
followed by Gaeaxnond- Re-cut by Monotype 
in 193a 

Ben Day tints A mechanical process for 
producing additional effects on a printing 
plate especially with line blocks. Gelatine 
films or screens marked with a variety of 
conventional patterns are attached to the 
negatives from which line blocks are to bc 
made, W the lim of the final inw; arc e±t- 
hutted by t ? r g. shadows* or indications of tone:. 

Bevelled boards Bcvd-oJgcd binding boards* 
<m&LDnally used tor very large books. 
Usually die head, oil and fore-edges only are 
bevelled, 

Bible paper A dim wljite opaque paper 

heavily loaded, used for printing Bibles and 
other books which it is required should have 
mmy page* in a small bulk. It is a highly 
absorbent piper unsuitable for pen and mk. 

Biblin pauper tin 1 Literally, Bible of the 
poor. A type of medieval picture book* in 
tidier manuscript or printed form. containing 
illustrations of Scriptural subjects, with des¬ 
criptive texts m the vernacular. It was one of 
the earliest block books printed in the Nether¬ 
lands and Germany. It was reprinted several 
times in later years, most recently in iSS*, 
with a preface by Dean Stanley (Al^A 
Cbuxjt 

Bibliographer 1. A person familiar with 
methods of describing die physical character¬ 
istics of books,, who prepare bibliographies 
catalogues ind lists. 2 . One who writes about 
books, especially in regard 10 their authorship* 
date* typography, editicirm, etc.* one skilled 
in bibliogruphy (A.L.. 4 . Gkjj,}* 

Bibliographic classification This classifica¬ 
tion (B.C.) is the chief product of Henry 
Evelyn Bliss's (1870-1955) life-work, and is 






based on a profeimd study of the nature and 
history of classification, jjilI of die preceding 
attempts it general clarifications of knowl¬ 
edge and of books. The multi of this study 
me given Lit ihc wo tk% published in 1929 and 
[91 1 (jev Chronological Table) and itt die 
prefaces 10 1he volumes of die ckstifkatioiL, 
History Although B.C, is regarded as a 
modem scheme, the following table shows its 
Eong history, 

Chr&nQl$gk*t Table 

iEpi; Ed. E. Blki joined the library- stoJf of 
the College of die City of New York 
(now die City College)* 

1903 (approx,) Work begun on the deifica¬ 
tion. 

190B: Ik classification applied in the 
Collcgc Library'. 

,1910: First public announcement of die new 
classification. 1 

19291 The organization of knowledge and tht 
system i'f the sdertael. New York, J-f. Holt. 
1935: The organization of knowledge in 
libraries and the subject approach io Wb 
(2nd cd., 1939). TBs and all later works 
mentioned were published by the B- W. 
Wilson COr. New York* who alio tuok 
over die 1929 book. 

ipJS'S A system of InhHognrphk classification. 

! f lic main classes ami divisions only ( widi 

auxiliary schedule. 2nd edL* 1:936.) 

[940: H. E. Bliss retired from the City 
College. 

A bibliographic classification, extended by 
auxiliary schedules for composite specifica¬ 
tion *w notation. VoL 1 . Lrtttpduciion w 
(interior r nhtes and systematic schedules t jtii 
dosses A-G {Philosophy, kgtfc* rmStcmatics 
md the natural sciences). 

1947; IhftL Vol. 2. Classes H-K* tht ? taxman? 
jtinuzi. 

1952: i&/d, and. ctLof VoL 1 and 2 without 
indexes. 2 volumes in t. A pamphlet con¬ 
taining changes made was provided for 
owners of the m edition. 

1953 : Ibid. Vol. 3 , Ciiiiiej: L-Z. The special 

himici.fi : history peoples attJ 

nations^ religion> ethics and special social 
.'tidies,, Jrtttgwgtt md literature, bibliography 
and libraries. 

IK£ VoL 4 - Gtfterdl index *. * 

1954: Steps taken to tacib tatc co-operation 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION 
between libraries using B-C. ip amend 
md improve die dassifitalioTL 1 First 
iss ne by die H. W. Wilson Co, of die 
Bliss classification bulletin, edited bv i fi. E, 
Bins. 

Pritidpfts Bliss's conclusions cm the nature 
ol classification can he mmarkd as, follows: 
There is considerable itgrecmenc among 
experts on cue onk-ruig and arrangement of 
know [edge—'tile educational and scientific 
consensus’—and this order,, being die one most 
canvcrucM and customary to learned men, 21 
the proper hish for a classification of books-. 
On such j system related subjects will be is 
dosdy collocated as possible, making it easy 
"to use. md its stability* hospitality and flexi¬ 
bility will be greater [ban if me eonretuus Iiad 
been ignored, Great emphasis is to be bin on 
careful development of schedules and appoc- 
tianment of notation. ‘Hie notation of a 
subject is commensurate with its importance 
in American (and 10 a large extent British) 
hbradcs, 

B.C, is nor f however, based on a rigid and 
LsnjJiprabb view of die order of know bdge. 
The 'consensu./ ii considered both incomplete 
and temporary. Alternative views oti the 
placing of some subjects* Urge and small, arc 
recognized* and alternative platings provided, 
B,C- is dir fir\c general dasdficatiau with this 
featicrc. In general 'it combine* the advantages 
of 1 char and acceptable eo-ordimtioit of 
cUwd ivitla a close and cOutiim.il regard for 
the practical needs of 1 book classification/ 3 
Schedules and natation Th«c are more useful 
than those of an y Oili er general scheme* being 
very full of detail and rich tn synonyms and 
explanatory notes. Often several lines ure 
devoted to discussing the extension and 
relations of a subject Reference* to related 
subjects scheduled elsewhere are plentiful* 
* Again and again die classifier , , L is cheered 
by the case and speed With which a book hn 
into irs place in an obviously correct context/ * 
Hu* ss largely due to die way the scheme, 
during development* was constantly tested 
against the collections of die City College 
Library, and modified as needed. 

The order of main classes is as follows: 
Atttfriw nmnifat dosses 

j* Reading room collections* chiefly for 
reference. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION 
i. Alternative for Bibliology* Bibliography 
and Libraries* preferred m Z. 

I, Select o? Special collection* or Segregated 
books, etc. 

4. Departmental or Special ooUocdeni*. 
j r DociMiemSj or Archives* of Goyenv- 
ments, Imrittiu.ms, etc. 

6, Periodicals - . * 

7, Miseclknra . , , 

S.. Colloeuou of Historic, Local or Injrittt- 
tioml interest, 

9 Antiquated books, or Histone collection. 

A Philosophy and General Science, includ¬ 
ing Logic, Mathematic?, Metrology mid 
Statu ties. 

B Physics, indenting applied physics ami 
special physical technology* 

C f^hiM iiiii y T including Chemical Tech¬ 
nology, industries; Mineralogy* 

D Astronomy, Geology* Geography* and 
Maiiirai History. including: Micros- 
txjpy. 

E Biology* including Paleontology, and 
Biogeography. 

F Botany, including Biirtmology. 

G Zoology, including Zoogeography and 
Economic Zoology. 

H Anthropology 1 General and Physical* 
including the Medical Sciences* Hygiene, 
Eugenics. Physical Training, Recreation* 
etc. 

I Psychology* including Comparative Psy¬ 
chology» and Racial, and Psychiatry. 

J Eduauon, including Psychology of 
Eduadan. 

K. Social Sciences: Sociology', Ethnology, 
and Anduopogcography* 

L History, Soci-d, Poll tied, and Economic, 
mrl ndtng Geography* histoncal* muotial 
(political), and Edimograplik * *. 
lM Europe. 

N America, 

O AustrdU, East Indies, Asia, Africa and 
Islands. Geography, Ethnography .md 
History. 

P Religion, Tbcobgy and Ethics, 

Q Applied Social Science and Ethic?. 

R Pohneal Science* philosophy, and ethics* 
and Practical Politics, 

S Jurisprudence and Law, 

T Economies. 


U Arts: Useful, Industrial Arts* and die leas 
saentihe technology. 

V Fine Arts and Aits of Expression, 
Recreation ml Pastime, 

W Philology: Linguistics, and Languages 
other than hido-Europem, 

X Indo-European Philology. Languages 
and literatures. 

Y English, or other, language and liter j- 
ture; and Literature in general. Rhetoric, 
Oratory* Dramatic etc. 

Z Bibliology, Bibliography and Libraries. 

The anterior numeral classes include too 
subjects usually tumid in die gcticrjlw class of 
other schemes. Their numbers can be prefixed 
|o particular chus-marki, f.jf. 6RN , hit nival 
periodicals. The order of the main chMa 
proper is very well chosen atid gives a har- 
mfln iom chain of subjects. The separation of 
pure and applied sciences Ins been avoided, 
though class LJ would be unduly large in many 
Libraries. "Hie tide of class H js misleading; * 
better one would be "sciences of the human 
body.' An interesting feature n die inclusion 
here of physical education and outdoor sport 1 , 
and games. The dispersion of geography in 
dasses D* K* L k M* N, O am! T reveals dis¬ 
agreement between the American consensus 
and that of Britain, wliete geography is 
regarded as a unitary subject. There arc tour 
ways of arranging languages and literature. 

Bliss acknowledges help with classes H r 1 , K, 
P, Q t R t T and U* from four U. 5 . experts, 
four British librarians md one ArgtnnniiiL 
This does not mean that all the rest li purely 
the product of Ills own brim, but it docs mean 
riut the scheme b largely the work of one 
man. Some of ii3 minor failings can be 
attributed to this, since every human being 
has blind spots. 

The main notation is literal. Thu kind of 
notation is easy to use* and permits useful 
mnemonics. Bliss considered that a main class- 
mark need never exceed four letters. In moat 
classes marks longer than tiiree letters arc 
rare. These short mirks arc usually obtained 
by dividing the subject two iLigea for each 
letter added to the class-mark. Thu? UA is 
agriculture, UC animal industries and pro¬ 
ducts, UCj cattle, UCJD dairying, and UCjF 
milk production. Care must be taken in a 




lubjcct indrx EO indicate die full extent of i 
subject, *-g. Agriculture UA/UC, Mother 
device used an only be described as ni miW 
[lie notation inside ant, physio is 1J, 
chemistry G, ere r , bur general science is AK. 

Funher subdivision beyond four Ifttcrs :s 
by no tnciiis excluded, and the scheme is pro¬ 
vided with 22 auxiliary jvheduEei 2nd 24 
supplementary adaptations of these. Three of 
these schedules cm be applied wticrcver their 
use u appropriate. Schedule 1 for ionn is dh- 
nngnidwl by niimr rteal subdivision, e.£. C4 
biography of l chemise. J7 a miscellany of 
education, It redacts dm 1 to some extent. A 
naval periodical cm be 6RN {viiif supra) or 
RN6, depending on the decision taken about 
shelving of periodicals. 

hi addition to Schedule I, X and Y are 
'availably mnemonic 1 foe pamphlets and 
miscellaneous ma i enajb respectively, if greater 
detail is not required. A is also frequently 
used for treatises- It would have been better to 
Use letters lor subject division and numerals 
for form; fomuukly this is usually possible. 

The remaining schedules for general me ate 
for geographical division {choice of lower¬ 
case letter, or numeral lunation), and language. 
The but, like most of the special auxiliary 
schedules, has upper-case lettere* set off by a 
comma. Thus, taking Schedule II for syste¬ 
matic botany, the order Mimosaceae is 
FPM , its ecology FPM*M , and die genus 
JUSbtant is FPMM . Readers are ape to ignore 
the comma in writing: or speaking class- 
marks* 

The schedules proper are reproduced by 
photolithography from the author's own 
typescript, and are very dear. The prefaces 
and indexes are primed typographically. The 
volumes sire well-produced and um mo large, 

Imb'x The ivhrive index to die schedule, 
given in Volume 4 contains. approximately 
46,000 entries, compared to 43,000 in the 
index ro die 14th edition of die Dedtrud 
dassifxstion. Comparison suggests eIue the 
index to B-G, is better balanced geographic¬ 
ally and nationall y and by subject and freer of 
freak composite subjects unlikely to be 
□ceded, h contains British spellings as well as 
American- It does, however, contain a number 
of mistakes as i& compiler feared* due pro¬ 
bably Do his age and impaired sight. If 
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notation* found in the index arc checked in 
the schedules (as should always be done) these 
mistakes can gradually be corrected. 

Bvehiaden Nearly 6 o libraries (including 
some 15 school lihnries) have rdopced the 
scheme, of vdikh the majority arc small 
college or special libraries. 4 Nearly all are 
in the British Commonwealth. No other 
North American library than the City College 
has adopted B.C.. so far as is known. This 
ulimber of libraries represent* a remarkable 
success for a scheme which only became 
completely available In 1953, 

The Bibliographic ClassiEcarion is by any 
reckoning a remarkable achievement, and the 
compilation of die full schedules by one man 
with expert advice but Little or no clerical 
help make* it unique. I ts order* notation and 
scheduling Imvc often boat praised. It com¬ 
pares most closely widi the Library of Con¬ 
gress dassifi cation, among other completed 
general scheme*. wliile often providing less 
detail, and approaches the latter in hospitality 
and scholarly groundwork, while improving 
on its order of subjects, dunisy notation and 
inconvenient physical tome It is one of the 
most flexihk classification sysiatu ever pro¬ 
duced, and die use of alternative placing* 
contribuia notably to this. Libraries of 
different sires on use it easily in various 
degrees of detail, and liclpiul suggestions on 
this problem are numerous in the schedules. 

The defects are minor ones, for example, it 
is perhaps unfornmite to hive included many 
technical as peep of newspaper production 
and distribution m journalism, md of the 
dnerna and radio in drama and the dirttie 
(togedter with redeo*, diadow-pUys and 
panoramas) and the whole in literature. Such 
icfelkiriei ate raft* and they arc never the 
product of slap-dash work* but always justi¬ 
fied in dir author** opinion. Nourioiul defects 
are more common, mad iitaludc a tendency co 
leave few nora annul places fice» tl:e occasional 
use of bizarre symbols such as & and % t and 
inconsistent use of notation. Thus schedule 2 
being universally applicable, lowcr-ose letters 
should always indicate geographical division, 
but they arc somcrime* used for other pur¬ 
poses, thus: in chemistry water is C 1 G, but 
hydrogen peroxide is Clg. That she Luctd 
meaning of Cig (inorganic chemistry in Spain} 
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b unlikely ec' arise 15 nor relevant to tbs point 
A libiiry about to use B.C. can eliminate 
many of these n national defects: ilim hydro¬ 
gen peroxide con become CiGW. 

A d-wdficarion sclmne without defects will 
never be produced, and those m B.C. do not 
alter die &ct dial H is the be*t scheme fur any 
htu very hi£c general libraries* and for many 
special libraries, while it lends itself to the 
ruodiliotions which every special library" 
needs. For a very full treatment With further 
references, w 3 . 

1 Bliss, H. E. "A modem classification for 
libraries* with simple notation, mnemonics 
md iltemativo.' Ubr. J. # 1910, 35+ jsa-iL 
1 hi.-f. 'Hnokf and article* oa die organiza¬ 
tion of knowledge and bibliographic 
clissificatiioii (a tclccr bibliography) / &tv_ 
Dcoim.. iy+£, 15* 03. 

* Mills, j. "Classi fyin^ by ! iliss. F Lihr. . Lb. Rce. d 
1950,, 52, 370-2. Stf aba comments in 
letters pp_ 43 ^- 7 , 47 1* 

* Campbell. D. J. and freeman* C, II. Bliss 
classification: (two lefts? proposing co¬ 
operation, wii!i a list ot libraries using die 
Scheme). Ubr. Ass, Hire., 1953, 55, 19^“^+ 
1934 . $&* ^ 

5 5 aycn, W. C. B. The bibliographic dasti- 
iiratfon nf Ik-nty Evelyn Elia. 1 {In his 
A .'F?<?rmdJ -f rkssifitatita . . , 3rd ed_ (rev.) 
London, Grafton, 1935). 

D.J.c. 

Bibliographical cbssiiication The classi¬ 
fication of books* pampSdets. etc., and their 
records (s« dki Classification,) 

Bibliographical note 1. A note, often a foot- 
note containing a reference 10 one or more 
works used as sources for die work- 2 . A note 
in a catalogs or a bibliography* relating to 
[] ic bibliographical history or a description of 
1 book. 3. A note in a catalogue mentioning a 
bibliography (often in die form of footnotes) 
contained in the book {.-i.L_.- 4 . GA»j_)_ 

Bibliographical warrant Set Littpahy 
Wahkant, 

Bibliography Two of die four dcfiiuiiom of 
die term 'Bibliography* given in the Q.vffrd 
Dktf&taty have relevance here. 
Definition No. 2 reads: The systematic des¬ 
cription and history of book** (heir author¬ 


ship „ printing, publishing* editions, etc. 
Dibdin, xAllikinc and didr follower! used die 
word in thh sense. Definition No. 4 reads: 
'A list of books of 4 particular author, printer 
or country, or of those dealing with any par¬ 
ticular rheme; die literature of a subject . 1 The 
word is used in this sense in the tide of W. 
Rowlands" Cumbrian hiili^raphy : watmuing 
umjuHf of the inw.br printed m die Welsh 
Idttjtuage cr rrJoLii e i ; 1 Wales, fr&m IJ +6 to the 
ad of the iSrJr rrujury bs die analysis of 

the term which iollowj, a distinction is made 
between tiiv&e two major applications ot the 
term ‘bibliograpliy/ not overlooking "hfttoti- 
cal bibliography . 1 

1. ETdjnmWibjTr ftufldfiw? Jrtd description if 
boh- According eo Dr. Sir W, W. Grey. 1 
bibliography is die study of books as material 
objects* irrespective of their contents; he main- 
fi'iin^i diat die compilation of a bibliography, or 
list of books on a p.vrtiailar subject; "must be 
die work of die cspent in the subject with 
which i: deals and not of the bibliographer/ 
On die odter hand, Grnz admits liut a 
bibhogiapSiy may include a detailed descrip¬ 
tion of die bo- L’i diemselva (apart from their 
litcmry cDQicnt) p and in dtis sense die bsbho- 
grapher reejuhes j knowledge not only til the 
history of typography but also of book bind- 
mg and papemuking, and—m die case of 
manuKTipts—of pikteography and ornamen¬ 
tation. 

Fifleeiiib-ceniury b\>oks art- obvEuiis c.c- 
ampks of die type of material to be studied as 
material object far die purpose of examina- 
tioti, coIUtiaci and description; isicmobtila ate 
rare, valuable ami of cfeat interest in the 
history of book production* But die study 
las now been extended to l 6 tii F 17th, 3 Htli 
ami tytlwciitury books, ami we see fuidiei 
evidence of ic in the entries wiueli appear Lei 
author bibliograpliies. In the sense that 
bibliographies! itivesogation. may throw an 
important light on textual problems (whetiicr 
of the Sliakespearc tju.srros or of i9th-cermiry r 
pamphlet^ as m die L.ue of J, Carter and G. 
bollard's Enquiry, inM Ajc mUj-rf 4 f certain 
nhtttttntk-ttnt&ry pamphlet^ in Jcierminmg 
how lirersw texts have been transmitted, the 
correft order of printing jnd the like, "true 
bibliography u die bridge to textual, dut it to 
say literary, critichm/ 1 * Hence Cowley 1 ? 

3^ 




term, ramd bibliography Dr. R- B. 

MeRerrov/s admirable statement on biblio- 
gr*phk=J cadence 3 is in Hi iu with this ap¬ 
proach 

In the precise terminology of Dr, Fralson 
Buwert, 1 the be Eli of Study U termed “dc^ 
eripdve bibliography/ and the results of die 
examination, colliiion and description of 
books arc recorded in 'descriptive biblso— 
graphics/ The mere listing of books* for 
Bowcrv. belongs to tine realm of cataloguing: 
he is concerned solely with 'die scholarly, 
descriptive bibliography in die analytical 
sense . 1 Wc may thus call the investigation 
atiaiytkal or eritiral bibliography ; the results— 
descriptive bibliograpEiics. the process of 
committing and describing an 'ideal copy 1 ot 
an edition is inseparable from analytical 
bibliography/* and mml be thoroughly 
grasped. By "ideal copy' is noi meant com¬ 
plete freedom from textual errors and tile like, 
but rather "the most pcrtect state of the book 
as the primer or publisher finally intended to 
issue it in the issue described, 141 * 

(d) Hxarnittsfioji Uic points to be examined arc 
usefully dealt with by J, D. Cowley 5 ; they 
cover: ride-pages (including ornaments and 
borders}; imprints and colophons: mcipiis and 
explicit: hi riding and casing; preliminaries: 
imprimaturs; advertisements: text and eolL- 
tion; prefaces, dedications, etc. 

[h) ColL&tim The interpretation given to colh^ 
Lion in Esdailc's Student's Maruui* is too wide 
for our purposes. Wc arc dn safer ground in 
thinking in terms of the collation paragraph 
of the lull standard description, although even 
here there is a difference of opinion. Formal; 
the listoftignawes (ric. the collation proper): 
foliation or pagination—these arc the mini¬ 
mum daT-i 

(tj Description Short, medium and foil siamLu J 
description are accepted as die normal types 
of citiry, but there is. otice agam, divergence 

in interpretation,. 

■Starr dctttipti&ti Tills form is economical lor 
stadi purposes as a onion list of books, fsy 
Pollard and Redgrave^ Short-title eaUliogUe of 
kwh . .. HZf-rfjfl. but it hardly constitutes 
bibliographical description/ 

Medium desmpiion Tliis form of entry, termed 
1 short standard description' by bjdttile* pro¬ 
vides fairly hill collation. with notes on the 
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individual copy of die book, and goa a little 
of the way towards establishing idenary, but 
rlu; Jja^ription is still generic from the biblio- 
grapher'* point of view. H.uidy examples of 
both short and medium descriptions may be 
found in the shorter and halier entries in ihe 
Cambridge University Library's Caidfogtie $f 
the J fifteenth-century primed hoks in the Urm'tt- 
riiy ijimry. Ctimbridgei compiled by J. C, T. 
Oates (1954). When incunabula have been 
adequately described uhewhere, j short or 
medium description plus a reference to a 
source of fuller inform alien (c,^. die Grsmrtt- 
kazth?g der 11 r kgendrtuke) may well be judged 
adequate for location purposes. 

Full standard tkmipcbn The objective in rim 
form of dscriptiott is tQ help establish die 
correct text. Seven paragraphs are tormu- 
Utcd as nuking up the full sundAfrl descrip¬ 
tion. in [i^Jailc's Student's Mm raal/ 'with ad¬ 
ditional points on the description of mopni- 
bitb. Litcelk-nr examples of the latter may be 
found in H. Guppy"? Rules pr the aujtvgmng 
of inatnahula (1947). wiule f. Bowels' Prinripks 
iff bibliographical description k Appendix II. pro¬ 
vides a good range ot sample descriptions. 
The word Standard' is souicLhmg of a mis¬ 
nomer* rintc then: is mmr variation between 
rile entries in these, in die Britirii Museum's 
CWi^i/l 1 df Wkt printed in the XVth century, 
and in die Jrr Witgefidnukt. 

2. ffijsfPFlcerl biblupaphy Co wiry lp defines this 
as the Study of book production and publica¬ 
tion in general, claiming that it i? the one major 
aspect of bibliography which can be termed a 
science (j>, 'a cjtriJ ot knowledge or knowing 
which is worth while approaching for its own 
*ake + ). Empfirifly it forms a considerable part of 
rite coverage of Hilaries Stttdetu'i tmttutal uf 
bibliography t but Percy Frccr'i eompendiom 
Bibliography and modern bdok ptvduCthp (1954) 
treats book production a? a separate* though 
allied, study. 

3 Systcpnifie ilnd ntnmetasivt bihtivytrtpky G. 
Scluiirider 11 his unccun promisingly defined 
Bibliography as 'die study of lisfcj oflicera- 
tnre/ adding that the lifts themselves are gener¬ 
ally termed bibliographici. J. D, Cowley 14 
has more judicialudy termed the field subject 
bibliography'—a method: the cataloguing and 
description df material at a preliminary to the 
study of a subject. 
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The term 'bibliographical apparatus* con¬ 
veniently expresses the range of the types of 
bibliographies which cm be brought into 
play* given, a subject Broadly, these types 
cover universal, national and trade biblio¬ 
graphies; author and subject bibliographies : 
catalogues of libraries; publishers* and boob- 
idlers* randogurn; this of and indexes to pcxi- 
othcdi; abstracting journals: bibliographies 
of bibliography: bibLognaphicaJ manuals; 
bibliographies in reference boobs; annua] 
literature survey*, and the like. Examples are 
given in TTtr _jW / cxui ji to as itw* Pan i; Bitdio- 
graphy and book select*mi, by A. J. Walfbrd 
(A-A,L Guides to die Library Association 
examinations,. 1954}., pp. S-11. To be up-to- 
date in the matter of subject bibliography, we 
mmt also be a ware of the scope of mechanized 
information retrieval, particularly in m Uicsi 
form—the minicard. 

Ac what point does the select bibliography 
dwindle into the reading list? The disiincdon 
seems to be largely functional. Tlie reading 
lise provides a short reading course, often 
cytomsacaHy arranged; ti may be appended 10 
an article or be used as an adjunct to a lecture, 
as ‘further reading 1 ; it may well cater tor 
different levels of user. The selective bi blio- 
graphy b still, basically, 2 bibliography, easily 
recognizable in such works *4 Constance 
WmchelTs Guide to reference books, but less 
recognizable m the dupe of a shore literature- 
survey (c r jj. EnjjJiVi henl history handlist. 
Historical Association, 195a). 

Bibliographies, covering as they do every¬ 
thing which is written or printed, will alio 
cover mips, illustrations, songs and, by ex¬ 
tension* music in the form of gramophone 
records (‘discographies*} and thematic cata¬ 
logues,^ The range of what are termed 
n^namal hi Lliogmphicf* has similarly broad¬ 
ened to indude dhsraratiOFtf, audio*visual okli 
and the lib. 13 * 

The way in which bibliographies ire 
arranged t| dearly of ilnpOrtaliCe tD the 
searcher, allhough an excellent index may 
compensate for an inadequate nuin-Henuy 
order. Practice is wdl surveyed by Cowley 11 
and EsdaiJr, J s while M. V. Higgins 1 4 succinctly 
covets the fluid of compilation of biblio¬ 
graphies. 

1 Greg, W* W. ‘Bibliography—1 retrospect** 


In Bibliographical Society, [8^2-1942, 
{msh FP- *1-31- 

** Grcg/W. W/Biblicgraphy-^an apologia,* 
library. Fourth Series, 1953* * 3 * X 2 I-+J. 

3 Cowley, J- D, description md 

cataloguing* 1939. F- ?■ 

5 McKotdw* R. B_ An introduction to bihlio- 
£T*phy* 1927. pp. t-z. 

1 Bowery F. Principles of hiklipgrjphira! descrip- 

Mont. 1949 ± Chapter 1 . 

**• Fuxon, Or The tedmifte of bibliography. 

ip$j s P- 6; Bowers. E. op. tit*, pp, 6-8. etc. 
1Jj Bowery F. op. dt. f p. 113. 

I Cowley, j- D. op. tk., Ctupter J. 

4 Esdaile, A *A Student's manual cfbibliography; 
revised by Roy Stokes. 1954* Chapter 7. 

7 MalUber, JL A A primer of bibliography* 

TO4. p- I 

* Esdalie > A op. at*, pp. 261-3. 

6 Ibid-, pp, 363-74* 
lfl Cowley, J, D. op- eft* p r 7, 

II Schneider; G, Theory mid history of bibhe- 
graph/; translated by IL R. Shaw. 1934, 
p. 16. 

m Cowley, J. D. ep. aL, p. 7. 

^ Library Association, London and Home 
Counties Branch. Handlist of bibliographies on 
exhibition at the Hastings Conference* 1934, 
pp. 21-22. 

See Larien. Knud, National bibliographic! 
strikes: their nration and operation, 1953, 

11 Cawley,J. D. op* cit. T Chapter 11, 

IS Esdaile. A- op. fit„ Chapter 11. 
lfl Higgins* M. V. Bibliography: a beginner's 
guide to the making, use and evaluation oj 
bibliographies , 1949, 

For further reading and reference; 

Ermas, F. C. ‘Bibliography/ in Cassell's 
Encyclopaedia of literature (ipsj): Chambers's 
Encyclopaedia (igjo); EhryJnpiirdrd Bribin^ 
nka (14th cd.) h 

Freer* Petty,. Bibliography and modern book 
production* 1954. 

Stavdey, Ronald. Notes on modem biblish 
gruphy. 1954, especially Chapters 7-9. 

4,J,W. 

Bibliuthetieid ebssi finnti n n The classifica-* 
tion of books on the shelves of a library («* 
also Classification). 

Bifurcate classification otherwise known os 
dichotomy. In this method the genus, or 
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subject tq be divided, is always divided into 
two pars, due aperies* and all tbit is not that 
species, The specks can of course then become 
the genus ami be divided again into two, The 
pain so Formed are often called positive and 
negative and a good example ts to be found 
in the Tret tif Porphyry. 

It is intcEcsting co ponder on the fact slut 
modem digital computon or 'el e erratic 
brains' are based on electrical imputes, posi¬ 
tive and negative, due when reduced to 
fundamentals can say yes or no only* 

Sayers, W, G. B- jiff mimJucticn to library 
dujifitttbn , £th cd, p l$$ 4 - 

Bxp A shelf divided into sections analogous to 
pigeon holes for the Filing of periodicals. The 
idea ii modified in periodical display stands to 
consist of a lunged sloping shelf under whkh 
badmmnbcrc die filed. 

Bind-in To fasten securely into die binding; 
said of supplementary materia] (A-L*A. 
Glflsj,). 

Binder’s brass A design or lettering usually 
cut in h ta« and used in blocking book covers. 
Abo called binder’s block. 

Binder’s title The title of a book as lettered 
on its spine by the bookbinder; frequently a 
shortened form of the full mb ai given an the 
title-page. 

Binding See BOO WHOIK Z, 

Binding-book la hbmiansjtip a register in 
which books sent 10 a binder for binding may 
be recorded, with particulars as to lettering, 
style, colour, etc. 

Binding edge The edge of a volume, usually 
the back edge, that U to be attached to the 

bin ding . 

Binding record A record of boob sent to 
the binder* This may be the book-card, a 
duplicate of the binding slip, or a special 
record. 

Binding slip A slip of paper containing in¬ 
structions for binding the particular item 
which accompanies it to the bindery. Also 
called binders, bindery md sperificanun 
dip. 
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BioUblidgttpby A list of book* by many 
authors which include* brief biographical 
data about them (A L A. Gloss.), 

Biographec One who is the subject of a 
biography. 

Biographize entry The subject ratty For a 
biography* Le, the cany for a biography m a 
subject or name catalogue under the n a me of 
die biographer 

Biscoo rime numbers A series of letter* 
which stand for different periods from iooo 
p.C- to a.d. 2000, Each Eener is followed by 
figures* and these again* if necessary, by 
letters. 

Boob cm be arranged chronologically by 
disc numbers, although the U.D.C, method 
of purring dates in inverted commas is much 
more direct and effective. 

Dewey* MclviL DeoW/ dautjicxrion, 13th cd T , 
1932, 

Blank-face Sec Hold-face, 

^lack’ headings Headings in a dictionary 
catalogue other than subject headings. The 
term originaca Grom the practice of many 
libraries in writing die subject headings in 
red, all others in black. 


Black letter A generic term for the Gothic 
family of type, used mdiscriimnateiy for 
icierwa* letrrc bJtardc or my non-roman 
types other tlian italic. Sometimes called Old 
English. 


Blank An unprinted leaf which is part of a 
signature of a book. 


Bleed illustration An illustration printed so 
dut no nirrotmding margins are left. 


Blind blocking The stamping of a design on 
a cover without the use ufink or gdt, done 
by mean* of a heated brass block* aba called 
blind stamping. 


Blind reference A reference in a catalogue* 
bibliography nr index from one heading to 
another under which no entry is found 
(A LA, Gbs ij. 

Blind tooling 1* The process of tooling a 
design nr lettering On the cover of a book 
without using gold, a. The design thus pro¬ 
duced on die cover. 


4 
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BLISS, HENRY EVELYN 

Bliss* Henry Evelyn (Clittifiotinn)* Set 

Biblioc unn c Cla s smc ation, 

Block 1. A general trim wfrkh covers line 
blctcks, halftones* electros. ctL, produced by 
phoicjgraphic processes. 2, A piece of wood 
aignved for priming. 3. A piece of wood or 
metal on which is fastened a stereotype or 
Other printing plate to make it of type EicigEiL 

Block book An early form of book pro¬ 
duced by panting from wood-cut blocks, 
Extremely popular in die late 14th and 
throughout the tjtb cennirtcs, block books 
consisted of both text and illuttXififltL, and the 
sta nd ard form was panted on one side only, 
the verso iilustunon bong pasted on the 
blank bade, Later block books were some- 
times printed on boot presses- Notable 
cacunplc* are Mortatdi (e 1450), the 
Biblia F&tpemm and the SperuW Hutnanm r 
salvalimis (r. 1460-70). 

Block print A print nude from a wood or 
metal block cue in relief. 

Blocking Pressing a design on to a book 
cover with or without metal foil* coloured 
foil or ink and luiag a brass block. 

Blueprint process A contact mmmuaimi 
method of photocopying, employing paper 
sensitized with feme sales, fiat used by Sic 
John Heiscbd hi 1I42. Its process has long 
been used by architects and engineers as a 
cheap method of producing copies of plans 
and drawings. The original plan to be copied, 
usually drawn on linen tracing paper, is placed 
in contact with die sensitized paper. On 
exposure, ferric salts are reduced to the 
ferrous state, and the action of potassium 
fonacyonide produces the blue background. 
The lines of die drawing appear white on die 
print, which is a 'right-reading 1 copy. Posi¬ 
tives may be taken by lithographic methods 
such aa die *Q&favmx w process, A positive 
blueprint paper was suggested by Her&chel 
but was not made practical until 1877 when 
Pellet*5 process was introduced. 

Blurb A description and recommendation of 
1 book prepared by the publisher and appear¬ 
ing generally on die book jacket* Gained by 
Cclctt Burgess in 1907 (d-i-A- Glran, Baa fc. 
Glass.)* 


Board Usually strawboard or millboard, used 
to give rigidity to die cover of a book. 

Board label The label pasted on the inside of 
die board to ihowr ownership. In libraries it 
usually bears a few of dir more important 
rules, 

Bodoai* Giambattista ( 3 ■740— t S t >] A printer 
of Parma, who designed die first 'modem 
fiuar' roman types. At Erst under die inikence 
of Fournier, bn later developed independently 
and for a while bis types displaced the Cation 
and Dutch types, Bodotu typo and those that 
developed from tbcns + became known aj 
Modern,* and die others* which returned to 
popularity in the mtddk of die 19th 
century, os p oId style/ Characteristics of 
Eodom type are mathematically vertical 
stress, hair bite thin strokes, long descenders. 

B ody The solid drank of die letter on die top 
of which Iks the printing surface- Sin: of 
body T Le. mcaauremait from back to front 
is constant dbrotighoui any single fount. 

Body type Type suitable for reading matter 
ffi-14 point} as in the test of a book, as dis¬ 
tinguished from display type* teed in headings, 
display hues in advertisements, etc. 

Bold foce A heavy type, frequently used in 
contrast with type of Ordinary weight or 
colour. Many typefaces have their own bold¬ 
face, i r Cr cypi- of the same design, but us a 
heavier veraon. Also called 'block face/ 'full 
fW or 'Clarsidon' after 1 muck used 19th 
century fount of dwr name. 

Bolt The folds at the bead, tad and fore-edge 
of a printed sheet as made up for the binder. 
Whim the folded sheets ore sewn together, die 
binder mindly trims die edges duos removing 
the bolts. 

Bone folder A Oat piece of bone several 
indies long and about one inch wide, used for 
folding paper and in other bookbinding 
operations. 

Book auction sics The method of selling 
boob by means of an auction sale was fine 
introduced by the Elzevir*, who in 1604 from 
their house in Leyden disposed of the library 
of George Dou$a in drift manner. The idea 
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quickly gained frvoiar and by 1676 hid spread 
to England when William Cooper, a book- 
idler in Little Britain* sold by auction the 
library of Dr, Lazarus Seaman, Lawler attics 
that between 1676 and l?OQ upwards of x 
hundred! book auctions were held in London 
and the provinces, some m inns or the owners’ 
houses, others quite frequently at the fairs. 

The sales were not confined solely to 
secondhand books. It became 1 common 
practice for booksellers (publhltefs) to offer by 
auction thdr surplus stocks of books or sheets, 
ihc purchasing bookseller frequently destroy¬ 
ing three-quarters of ]iis purchase to Increase 
die value of his remainder. Nevertheless these 
book auctions did mult In a more widespread 
distribution of boob withm the means of a 
greater public. Eventually some booksellers 
turned solely to auctions as 3 method of dis¬ 
posal and became travelling auctioneers* Of 
these, Edward Millington md John Dunicm 
were probably the tnasr remarkable. Finally 
in I 77 ir Samuel Baker, a bookseller, opened 
rooms as die first regular book auctioneer, 
Jeilm Sothcby entered the business in 177# and 
the firm is now world famed under the style 
of “Sothcby & Co. 1 The principal book auc¬ 
tions in England ha ve fcecti held in one or other 
of die rooms of Christie* Hodgson, Futrick or 
Sotlieby, and in America in the locum of 
Faritc-Berncc or Swann Auction Galleries. 

The catalogues of the earlier auction sales 
arc more interesting than useful. Certain 
bibliographical frets can be ascertained from 
diem* b m usually the description of the items 
offered is sparse a mi I of little value unhy. 
Many, however, have interesting prefaces- In 
modern rimes much research is pur into the 
compiling of important book auction cata- 
Eogucs; many are illustrated, and frequently 
become valuable bibliographies. 

The dispersal of large important libraries 
has always been a question of dispute. Many 
bdieve, as did Evelyn, that the fruits of long 
and patient collecting should be kept htta 
for poneriTy, by ensuring dm the library re¬ 
mains boused m an institution, where usually 
the books become available for reference- 
Scvcral British and American universities owe 
their remarkable libraries to betiefrcton of 
diil school of thought On the other hand it 
is argued that if libraries wctc never dispersed 
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by some form of sale that split the toUtcnon 
into smdl units [and the auction appears to 
be the mOS! satisfactory method}, other 
libraries could never be 1 ornied. Certainly the 
great libraries of the new world could never 
have been built so speedily, if at ail, without 
the fortuitous derision to place timil a r 
libraries in the sate room Henry E, Hunting- 
ton* who formed his library in what is 
probably record rime T purchased approjd- 
maiely one-quarter of die W* Poor sale (New 
York, rgo 3 -c>), and $ 4 <*> lot 1 from the Hoc 
sale. Hie duplicates of the Huntington 
library rrimwlva when sold extended to 
15 sales. 

Present day book auctions, however, are no 
longer the happy hunting-ground of die in- 
dividual book collector. Dibdin delights in 
describing jm eti nn battles between Lord A. 
and Sir X.Y., bidding in person, whereas 
to-day, as Burton wrote: , dur biddings 

being nearly all by dealers while gentlemen 
collectors arc gradually moving out of the 

fickL 1 

It is impossible to record all bui 2 few of the 
important libraries that have passed through 
the sale rooms, and many valuable books arc 
constantly sold that may be put into the sale 
-ji an individual item- Some of the more ml - 
portmt ides arc the Aihbiimhaisv Ueckford, 
Christie-MiUer, Harnuwatth, Hcbcr* Hiith, 
taing, Roxburghe and Sunderland* Such 
sale^ often extend over many mouths or even 
yean. The Huth sale rook eleven years and 
dir items sold for over £27^,000—a figure 
that was easily beaten in 1927 by die £650,000 
received by the diristie-Mtllcr sale. The Hoe 
Sale in 191 1 was one of the largest ever held In 
As nd ica. 

$dk Prices 

Book Prices Current (commenced by J. H. 
Slater in i& 3 t—J+ 

Book Auction Recordi (originally named 
4 5 ak Records, 1 Frank Kxrslake, Ijprf. 
American Book Prices Current [New York, 
ifrJj-). 

HistOTifnl 

Lawler, johru Rwk dudibju in England 
(r 6/6-1700), iKeiS, Contains a chronological 
frit of die book auctions of die period. 
Slater, J. H. Hqw w atkaboolu- 15)05. Contains 
one chapter on auction sales with a last of 
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the principal autHum held since the com- 
mmeement of the tyth Century to 1905* 
with total amount! raised. 

Wheatley. H. B. Prints #/ books, 1898. Coa- 
Ciim diroc chapters on -men on sales of she 
17th, 18th and I9di centuries. 

Svthirh y £? Cfl- A brief history of diis firm can 
be read in J. of the Westminster Chamber 
of Cvmmeftt t 1954, 3 * No. 0 , 

Crrserat wOrb describing jah f 
Curwen + H. /ilslary <7/AppJfjeUifw, 1873. 
Dibdkfs various ’works. 

Burton, J- H. hunter. 1862. 

Robera, W. Ran books and (heir price J. 

GJLH, 

Book bin 1 * A spice In i loan desk in which 
books are placed while wiring for later dii- 
charging routine or pending return to the 
shelves, z. Any similar receptacle in which 
books are kept, r.g. when withdrawn from 
the shelves. 

Bo ok hi tiding JBook binding may be defined 
ax the ait of attaching ttoui covets by means 
of tapes or curds to die sewn gatherings of a 
book for tbeit protection and convenience of 
handling: and as originating when the codex 
form displaced the rolled manuseripL 
This protection, which may be of wood T 
milLboiid. strawboard, parchment or simiJ: u 
durable material. is usually made attractive by 
coverings which in turn may receive uruajnen- 
tauon of various kinds. The covemgi of else 
boards fuve been traditionally of leather^ e.g. 
goat, sheep. calfi pig or deer skin and textiles, 
such as velvet or coarsely woven material 
similar to buckram. Omunetiudon has taken 
the form, firstly. of elaborate attachments of 
jewelled u total work or carved ivory: Utcf, of 
formalized patterns, r*g. flowers. leaves, blind 
stamped into the leather, and after the 
i 6 ch century, gold tooled patterned work. 
Certain characteristic minor forms of Orna¬ 
ment exist, such as painted lines or panels, as 
in Sl CutEibert"5 Gospel Book [t- 7th 
ten tun-) and rhe interesting 14th century 
painted pictorial wooden bindings from 
Italy. The earliest ornamental bindings reveal 
a high degree of luxury commensurate with 
the value of the manuscripts, but stand soim*- 
what apart from the utilitarian bindings 
which form the grot majority of circuit work 


and are perhaps mure to be treasured as 
arris tit: produtdom than as bindings. 

Surviving medieval bindings are truktly 
ecdcsiaspcal in origin or ownership, and it 
appears that the early attempts ar ornamental 
lion were often repeated patterns of identity 
marks* Mote elaborate panel stamps and mU 
stamps appear in the 14th and i jrh centuries 
and argue a high degree of skill in engraving 
and in Learner work. Some of these 
stamps bear initials, perhaps cf (he craftsman, 
and many examples of recurrent tools have 
led to hopes dm comparative study wiH throw 
light on the early history of bookbinding, to 
which iew amics may at present be reliably 
attributed mA hardly any dates„ Most un¬ 
fortunately, die book collectors of tiie ] Sth 
and 191I1 centuries only too frequently had 
their early bindings replaced by contem¬ 
porary leather, thus destroying much nutenal 
of the greatest value. 

Witli the inttodnerion of gold tooling, first 
into Italy (f. 14^0) from the Levant, and then 
into France (r, 1500), much more inib mutton 
is assailable- Frmiidi book collecrori, t m g v 
Grolicr, Tory and dc Thou, greatly en¬ 
couraged the newly developed art and ii ii 
front the various schools of binding, t.g, in 
Paris and Blois that some of die finest ex¬ 
amples lajuc. Western binders hive not 
generally favoured the typical Oriental style 
of sunken ornamental pointed or gdded panels, 
hire have perfected to build up from small 
loots, themselves of interes-xing design. The 
preeminent Western scyJca may be sum- 
mariz^d a* (i) tiie Grolkf Interlaced Strap- 
work* with the characteristic motto— h: 
Grolimi et Ainiesmm f much imiiatrd by 
other collector!; (ii) Fanfare, an claWradon of 
formal acanthus or palm leaves, dowers, Ten¬ 
drils ami other ornaments, associated with 
Nicolas and Govis five m die late 16til 
century; (hi) Polnttitd or a la iu Snfif, a 
studied simplicity of small tooling over the 
whole surface of fine ted morocco leather a 
style associated also with an anonymous early 
17th century binder of the soubriquet 
'Le Gav^n/ but belter with Boriniund 
Badkr (r. itfjo); (iv) Doitcdc* t he miitarian of 
elaborate lace borders around x plain centre 
panel, with or without a monogram; associ¬ 
ated with die University of Park Guild of 
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Bindcn in die i£tk century, but especially 
mill the families of Deroffle and E'lddoup; 
[v) Moult: or Inlaid Leather o f various colons 
worked iuio patterns* practised extensively in 
die iSth caitirry by Lc Mounter; (vi) J U 
tatkHrsk, a faihionable early loth century 
revival, aaadaPal with Thouveuin, featuring 
Gothic architectural design?* with elaborate 
filigree work, considered in keeping with 
contemporary tastes. 

Although the principal schools of binding 
ore French* die English bookbinder! hive 
nude notable eomriburians to the art since 
Bcnhrlct introduced gold louling or ^binding 
in the Venetian manner' during die reign of 
Henry VH 1 - Prominent names of craftsmen or 
dicir commissioning bibliophiles include 
Meonie wb t binding for Charles LI t is 
credited with introducing die 'Cottage Style'; 
due Hailey brothers, whose magnificently 
bound red morocco volumes are such an 
ornament in the British Museum; Reger 
Payne* m the latter part of die jSth century 
and early 19th century, perhaps die greater 
of them di p notable for tiis l ireful craft3rrui> 
dup, his orig in j li iy r and his ingenuity in die 
design and manufacture oi tools and for dm 
purity of his schemes of ornament; Charles 
Lewis who bound foe GemviDe: KuEihocbcr 
and Bedford. 

AU there elaborate designs require not only 
die use of fingwTmined ]other, morocco, 
bur y me hollow back teehn iq Lie of h in ding, 
and objection? have been raised to the former 
as conceding ihc beauty of die leather and to 
die latter as tending to weakness of construc¬ 
tion. Modem taste lus crrcnnly moved 
towards greater ssmplidey of decoration and a 
corresponding emphasis oft strength in con¬ 
struction. 

By ifijo* the craft binder bad for the first 
time to Gteo competition. Hitherto* rift? custom 
had been for the purchaser of the book to 
commission a binding; the book normally 
being available only in sheets or sewn in 
coarse blue paper covers, But, around I %20 f 
various experiments perfected a cheap doth 
suitable for reserving die impression of gold 
tools or lettering, mi the practice of issuing 
books directly in 'publishers* cloth' rapidly 
became general until by the mid-century * it is 
exceptional, though still possible, to find 
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books issued otherwise. Occasional examples 
occur of books issued in cloth of various 
colours in ludf or quarter leather and also, 
apparently, in sheets* thus presenting bib¬ 
liographers with an interesting problem of 
preccdcnce- 

The ipth century ii also die age of the com¬ 
mercial binders, some of whom reach a high 
standard of aduevement- Librarians will be 
familiar with the names of Bedford, Riviere 
and Zaehnsdorf, to mention but a few whole 
work still appears an the did™ of many 
libraries. Of particular interest, perhaps are 
the bindings of Edwards of Halifax, in which 
the bomb are frequently hand-pointed and 
covered with transparent vcllutiu The book, 
in addition, often received fore-edge pain ting.. 
Toward riie end of the century* the general 
revival of interest in book production brought 
about a corresponding revival in bookbind¬ 
ing* and the private press movement had 
associated with it many notable binders, such 
as Cobden Sanderson, Ricketts and Cockerel! 
More recently, the bindings made at the 
Gregynog Press have ret a ituubrd of tn- 
dividual craftsmanship which we are not 
likely to rec surpassed, hi dir same period, 
the historical study of binding received tmidi 
attention, r-tf. the pioneer work of Pridciux 
and die enquiry' into die standards of material 
required and die conditions of prerervarian* 
r ^. by Cedric Chivcrs and the Royal Society 
of Arcs, with a view to combating the obvious 
detenoration in modem leathers. No fimcti- 
menCaJ conclusions wcre T however, readied 
ui this enquiry until modem chemical 
techniques focureJ attention on die hamtfui 
walking proeesres that had been employed in 
dyeing linkers during the late 19th and early 
20th centuries. There are now available pre¬ 
parations for dressing leather bindings which 
will meat decay if starred, or, if used in rime, 
postpone its incidence almost indefinitely. 
AD old leather bindings should receive careful 
treatment widi some recognized preservative, 
and stal' should be instructed how to prevent 
damage from the meed bosses, comers or 
clasps* and to avoid over-eompresston on 
shelves. Excess heat and lack of vctitdarion 
should be equally guarded against. Given such 
precaution? and reasonable use, rite lift; of 
barber binding! appears In equal that of die 
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BOOK BOXES 

book itself; with modem paper*, the standard 
of billing will be smithed carefully with (he 
likely use and value of dir book, if due 
economy is to be observed, 

Rising costs ami labour shortage bve enr- 
couragcd experiments in new forms of bind¬ 
ing tethmque h particularly since die Socond 
World War. Modem commercial binderies 
are already highly meefaanfred, hue efforts are 
constantly being made to eliminate costly 
processes, such as sewing, by means of, eg 
plastic adhesives and to replace leather by 
cloth or cloth by cheap pUstic materials. The 
iroewn bindings depending on plastic .idhc- 
lives have not ptoved practicable br library 
purposes and ate unlikely co win favour among 
bibliophiles, but the substitute fabrics* especi¬ 
ally die waterproof ones, deserve careful 
attention. An interesting development much 
used in Sweden and m this country for limited 
editions* but suitable perhaps to the private 
owner only, is die substitution Mr cloth ut 
marbled end-paper* m conjunction with doth 
or leather spines. 

The contemporary emphatic especially in 
crmuuerchl boidiny, is on cheapness gaudy 
colouring and quick production. :tnd the 
traditional handcraft ofbinding seems to have 
litde place in tudi a world, Tt is encouraging, 
therefore, to find that there still survives a 
small* but steady, demand for binding* at oncer 
permanent and artistic in the truest sense, and 
that increasingly our great libraries, university 
and public, are tending to set up their own 
binderies, worked by hand craftsmen who 
bind to individual specification and are not 
stultified by mechanical ntais production, 

R.S.t,. 

Book boxes Boxes* usually of standard 
sizes* in which books arc trauspnried between 
libraries, often made in plywood for light¬ 
ness. 

Book card A small card whkh bears detaili 
of a book and is used in recording loans, k 
usually carries die accession, number, class 
mirnbcr, author and title* the item used for 
filing appearing first m bolder type. 

Book carriage A single platform, or two 
reciprocating spruig platforms, on which a 


book is held by damps for microfilm tug . The 
platform slides hack and forth, on a runway 
to bring opposite pages -of the hook mto the 
field ofcxpfKiift Gbss.}, 

Book cloth Cotton or linen doth (coloured, 
sized, glazed, and/or embossed or otherwise 
processed) designed for book covers (AL^i. 
G/cPsr,), 

Book-colUctiiig By book-coil ecting wt 
mean die assembly of bou La which in their 
form, con term or the history of the Individual 
copy, posses some pcnnuiait dement of 
interest: also of boob (hat ut rare in the sense 
of not bang easily procurable. And this 
element of rarity in a book Increases, of Course, 
as the history of printed books grows longer: 
for with the vast uiotkc in the number of 
printed books, 'hibkopliily 1 is to-day very 
much more complicated tkui ir once was. 

Individual bibliophiles existed almost from 
the earliest days of the drcuUtion of printed 
books—especially in Italy* where Pctr-areh and 
Boccaccio both amassed collections. In 
England, kklurd dc Bury (i 2-87-1345) was 
reviled by lu* contemporaries for his biblio¬ 
mania: but his mfiuencc eti Edward ill may 
have stimulated his patronage of Chaucer 
md Froissart. On the whole, however, the 
systematic collecting of boob by individuals 
did not begin until the 16th century, and was 
due to two linked causes: the Reformation 
and the Renaissance- The former* especially in 
England, scattered those boob (largely 
tlicologkal but also including vernacular 
works) which had been housed in the tnonas- 
Errio; whilst the New Learning inspired 
scholars and rich men ambitious for culture 
throughout die mote advanced parts of 
Western Europe. Poor scholars. Without 
influence* like John Free of Bristol, for 
example, cotjd journey from Oxford 10 
Ferrara, Padua and Rome, where wealthy 
humanists and hihliopliiki would welcome 
them on equal terms, md the palace-, of 
princely Renaissance collectors would be 
thrown open to them. In dir Inter half of die 
nkh century many of die great libraries of die 
Continent were founded, such as the great 
Papal Library" and the Library of Bavaria by 
Albert V and Fugger; wliiht the Medici;, 
Pope Leo X* Maximilian I, Ferdinand I and 
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Julius of Brunswick were some of those who 
were foremost in helping to form rite im¬ 
portant collections. 

In England development was somewhat 
bter Hairy VTIfi iuppresitoo of die monas¬ 
teries scattered tlicir contents in J boob were 
dispersed far and wide as being of Hole value, 
until the devotion of scholars such as Arch¬ 
bishop Parker and Robert Cotton brought 
some ri^eriEer.Wholtstic destruction of books 
owing to the + No Popery' fever was soim> 
what mitigated by the formation of Oxford 
and Cambridge college libraries by devoted 
men such us Bidiops Fox and Fuller; John 
LeLmd, Keeper of the King's Library, made a 
^bboryous journey md sercke; Bile continued 
tills work m i coin p iled the first bibliography 
of Englis h writers. The most important names 
after Cotton aie those of Robert and Edward 
Harley, i st and £fld Earls of Oxford, whose 
great collection oE MSS. brer became one of 
the nuclei of die British Museum Library. But 
not all the work was done by rich men: 
during die Civil War. for instance. Thomason 
die bookseller collected die pamphlet litera¬ 
ture of the war. and Humphrey Dyson con¬ 
temporary proclamation* and books from 
early English presses. 

By the cud of the 17th century book- 
collecting was in full swing dl over Europe; 
su itfyti book auctions were introduced from 
Holland into England, and very soon priced 
catalogues were making their appearance, 
From theft we cm note the taste fot Caxtons 
and that the books prized by collector* were 
beginning to tMercntiite chcnuclvcs from die 
theological works tint formed the great hue. 

Collectors up to the second or third 
quarters of die i Kih century tended to drink 
in terms of the eventual public ownership of 
their books, rather thin of collecting as being 
an individualistic pursuit Sir TEiomas Parker 
bequeathed his boob to Queen's College, 
Cambridge; Archbishop Parker hi* to Christ 
Church. Cambridge; Sir Thomas Bodlcy re- 
founded the University Library at Oxford, 
which was also enriched by Laud and 5cld r -n- 
Atehbbbnp Marsh founded a library ha 
Dublin. Without tlieic, and many more inch 
benefit [on, the learned libraries could 
scarcely liatr cxi&tcd. 

The Harley printed books were *old, bur 


the MSS. were offered to due nation very 
cheaply, as was also Sir Flam Sfoane's great 
collection of 50,000 books. The±e ( together 
with what remained of the Cotton MSS. 
(vested In trustees for public use in 1702), led 
to tile foundation of the British Museum 
Library in 1751* which wai opened in m 7 ~ 
I his was soon ctmrhed by George II* s gift of 
die Old Royal Library, book* belonging to 
the kings md queens oE England irom Henry 
VB and including the coOections of Craiuner 
and Lords Arundel and Enmity. A number of 
other valuable collections, and abv the 
scientific books ol die Royal Society, eventu¬ 
ally found their way into die British 
Museum. 

The great Continental libraries show the 
same process: the BibUodiAqac Nataontie was 
the continuation of die old Royal library, 
gradually added to and immensely enriched 
by confiscated collections during die Revolu¬ 
tion ; though the BsbEsorhfrque Maxariu was 
conceived of from die tint as a public library. 
In Spain, rite Esc0rial Library, inaugurated by 
Philip II. wru largely built up by private gifts. 
The Berlin Royal Library originated from 
monastic: libraries it tiictr dispersal, was mined 
by Frederick the Cheat, an.i during die igih 
century was enlarged by many private dona¬ 
tions 

[t was not until the third quarter of tile ilth 
century that the majority of to lire ton began 
to think m more personal terms of libraries 
being kept in the family, as were TboruLTs 
and Miller's ami Holfordi; or dispersed at 
forir deaths by sale as were Hebei's and HtiLi- 
wcllV Hcbcr is said by Lowndes to have 
^united the judgment of a Cotton with the 
princely umiiificciice of a Harley.* 

And so began die er- of book-sale*—and 
dies die dunce of die smaller h lew wealthy 
collector—for public ownership of rare books 
naturally nemo™ them from the salesroom 
for -ever. ’Hie names of these pioneers ate 
celebrated by the feiHiograpber and book- 
hunter abroad, die Rev. Thomas Frognall 
Dibdin, as w r cll as by William Thomas Lown- 
des. A sagnaj event was the sale of the Duke of 
Roxburghe's large library* which occupied 4s 
consecutive weekdays in iSu, and in which a 
First Falio of Shakespeare fetched £100. The 
current rastc of collectors ran in favour o| 
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cirly printing ^ n| l ill imii-n.i ti oil,, foe firur bind¬ 
ing* by die greai masters: iiui is T die sheet 
beauty and form of the book was of pm- 
mount importance. Ac this sale* much exate- 
mtm was caused by the competition between 
Earl Spencer and die Duke of Marlborough 
foe an edition of Boccaccio: Marlborough 
paid £z,z 6& for =c, at ha death Spencer 
bought ii for £750* and k passed evencuaUy 
by bequest into the John Rviands Library* 
Manchester, The result of die sale was die 
formation of the notable Roxbtirghc Club of 
coEccion. Hcber* a very omnivorous and 
catholic collector* had left four houses in 
England full of book*, » wdl as several oq 
the Continent He it said to have spent 
-£100,000 on his collection, bur its sale 
(1834^37) wiS a fun/ioal failurc—the result 
partly of the end of 1 great inllatmnary period. 
The books of Sir M. M. Sykes, of j. B, Loglis 
and George Hifabett were all told in the 
1820V, but tile great library of William Bed¬ 
ford, rich in fine bindings, was saved until 
Ai the drarh in r^ols of Mrs. John 
Rylands, the magnificent Al thorp Collection 
belonging to the Spencers, and ocher fine 
collections, permanently candied the John 
Rybnds Library opened to the public in 1S99 
in Manchester, 

W. EL Miller bought many books from tbc 
Hcbcr library* and these became the founda¬ 
tion of the great Britwdj library, cite greatest 
collection of the century of rare early Eng tiih 
books. But although die auction-sales were 
the batxk-grotiuds of rich collectors, the 
antiquarian booksellers were of equal im¬ 
portance ro diem: such mm as Lilly* Long¬ 
man* Toovy. Bohn, Thorp and Payne. Prices 
rose again after the E'kbcr slump. Examples of 
early rpdi emmry prices are: a fine copy of a 
1532 Chancer, £zi: Spenser** G)Un Civ rtf, 
£l js,[ Herrick's ffaf(Bf§dts r £2 lit. 6cL; 
r fkc white devil and Duthtij cf Mafj j/f* 6s. each; 
Doone's Amtn jol tid_—such low prices 
being die result of the prevailing taste for fine 
format. Lowndes’s Btbfhgrapha't mafwal 
(1S34) abounds with similar astoiutiiirtg 
examples. Rebinding of old books in tbc 
finest materials was general 

Any section of an 1 3 th century comprehen¬ 
sive library might have been regarded is a 
collection in itself. But now* die less wealthy 


entering die field* and with less home-room 
available, the small and more specialized 
library came to be the more normal one; 
known first as a 'cabinet codec non/ because 
it could often be homed in a tingle bookcase. 
Perl up* H. Perkins was the pioneer of these; 
the most perfect wa* die 'Rowiant Library’ of 
F. Lockcr-Lampsoti, width took up only 
two mull cases, and was so well chosen that 
mst only was every book a treasure in itself but 
alio appeared r*senthd 10 die eolkeriou. This 
set a fashion. 

There were many dispersal sales from the 
1880*1 onwards, the name* outstanding in this 
period being Hudi, Hoc and Ii. B, MacGccrge 
of Glasgow* who was one of the first to take 
an interest m modem boots. The mttffttf of 
American collectors tended it fim to be oon- 
fitted 10 * Americana': but soon they entered 
the European and English markets in full Sood 
and have remained in strength; and to, 
accordingly, Hew York ales came to assume 
their due importance. The dcvdbpmsi& 
around the turn of the century were two; the 
interest in modems, and a great spurt in 
bibliographical labour. In die p tq p * It Buxton- 
Fbrman had started private facsimile reprints. 
Ills interest being mainly in the "Romantics'; 
and he was followed by T-J- Wise. These two 
exercised an enormous influence over the bat 
15 years of die century, Gone wa* die 
interest in formal* and in rebinding sump¬ 
tuously. A romantic interest in a book's 
original (or Tumi'j condition took its place, 
and rebinding dun became a crime. The 
taste for hnodems* grew feverishly; they rose 
in price; and the craze for first editions some- 
rimes readied filly height* with die appear¬ 
ance of a new type of collector: one with a 
keener nose for sensationalism dun for im¬ 
portant books- And along with this, of course* 
all sons of commercial speculation of a vulgar 
sort. At the same time* bibliographical tech¬ 
nique was becoming more exact. Throughout 
the 19th century Lowndes's Manual (which 
was revised by Henry G, BoJm in the *jo P s 
and issued in 1 papular edition m tSSj), 
together with the sale catalogues of great 
libraries* liad been die only available guides. 
The hvc-vo 3 unie catalogue of Hudi s Library * 
with full titles and collations, was an advance in 
method- Now began to be compiled many 


feibliograpfiks of igch century- Authors, and 
there was memorable work by the memben 
of the Bibliographical Society, 

The iyi4-]£ war bad Las bad effect on the 
n-jde than the fprjp Wat; indeed, the i&ao P s 
wnc for some the golden years when "room 1 
prices mated in response to bids on behalf of 
American enliecrors. Yet the war hid hid i 
disinirgraring effect, far the duotic conditions 
ofdie ao P s boom wm, in common with almost 
everything else in trade, followed by the 
depressing slump of the ’jo's. A. E, Newton 
(1863-1940) was probably the most inter¬ 
nationally famous book-collector of his rime. 
He earned something of a stir by paying 
$62,500 for a Rhi Folio. His /IfWttimj af 
fa&k cotkftiqg and kindred ajfertiiws (1918) 
became a best-seller and no doubt JiJ much 
10 set the fashion for the twenties. With him 
passed the Last representative of the type of 
private collector whose picturesque per¬ 
sonality and idiosyncrasies impress the multi¬ 
tude and at die same time command the 
respect of the learned bibliophile. 

Since 195a s quarterly periodical 77 tc Book 
Cofkacr ha* provided dealers and buyers in 
the antiquarian book market with erudite aud 
expert advice on ranees and 'potne.' The 
publication h in itself an indication of die 
specialized knowledge which has grown up 
sn the last hundred years* 

Dibiin.. T. F, Brfifrbroffnija, tS09* 

Haalitt, W, Carew. TV li&vk ro/fcfter and 
th our who have engaged in it 1904. 

Newton, Ah £* Tlur amenities of hook evUmirtg 
and other ufftfihTU* 191 fi¬ 
shier,], ii The re nuvwe 0 f b 0ek-o? j 7 toting , 1898. 
Fkteher, W- Y- English bock mlktion. t$9j. 
Lowndes* W. T- Bibliographer's trumual, 6 
volumes (1834). Edited by H, G* Bohn, 

m?- 

Savage* Ernest A. Old English libraries; she 
making, attkflfan and mbt of books during slit 
middle Agfa. 1911. 

Savage, Ernest A, The story of libraries mi 
bovk-colkdmgr 1909, 

Garter, John. Taste and technique In hwjfr- 
calktfhtg* T94S- 

Book conveyor A mechanical device for 
carrying books from place IQ place, which 
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operates on the cndlffutiuin principle, Fre- 
selccoon devices ensure discharge of books at 
specified sura-ice points- 

Book end A movable device* usually a block 
of wood or a right-angled piece of metal 
intended to hold books upright eta a partly 
filled ibd£ 

Book-entity A word used by L. A. Burgess 
to embrace b a book 4 . , * the precise subject- 
matter or topic; iuhordimee or ce^fdbuiE 
topics introduced; implied rehtiouihip of the 
bookb topic [or topics) with others outside the 
immediate scope of the book; the special 
locality and/or period limiting the scope of 
the book; die author's special point of view; 
the special class of renfcis to whom rite book 
is addressed and the form in which it is 
presented *. * * 

The future of dasHfiemon/ Uhr . Ass. Rer,, 
194ft, 50,16. 

Book band A formal handwriting used bt 
scribes in preparing books as distinguished 
from the cunive hand used for Inters, 
accounts and other records, Book hand* are 
described a* T inter aUa w uncial, Caroline 
minuscule* god lie and himianurie, and vary 
udseorJing to national background and tbtej. 

Book holder la documentary reproduction 
proctjsa; a box with hinged glass top and two 
reciprocating spring platforms within, used 
to hold bound materiah immovable and llai 
while bring photographed. 

Book lift A machine for tarrying books from 
one floor or stack level to another, operated 
by hand or by power for loads of up to about 
1 cwt- Tiie lund operated booklift is a simple 
and cheap devire and nuy be used for vertical 
travel up to three tiers. Above that an clecrm> 
ally operated lift is recoin mended. 

Book number A combination of letters and 
figures used to arrange books in the same 
classification number in alphabetical aider. It 
usually coutitcs of an author number, a work 
mark and volume or copy number. 

Book paper Text paper for boob. Usually 
classed a$ fcithcrweight, antique* wove and 
hid. ME, printing- Book papers vary con¬ 
siderably aa to colour and surface, and should 
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be considered when choosing the type for the 
test* 

Book rest A portable wooden device similar 
to the music rot of a piano which is placed on 
i cable or desk to hold a book at an angle 
convenient to be read. 

Book selection General prinnpief Book 
sciecdon is one of die most important tcchni- 
quei -with which Ubwiauship is concerned, 
for it is die boobtock which gives a library 
ies character — mote to than either italF or 
buddings, The term i* generally understood to 
mean die selection of boob fot addition to 
stocky but frequently the practising librarian is 
required to choose books far other purposes 
such as select bibliographies, reading lists, 
displays, etc. T and many of the principles TO be 
outlined here are equally valid. 

The priudpd factor iu selection is the kind 
of library concerned. The stock of a university 
library", although genera] in scope must be 
related to die teaching depaitmeua or facul¬ 
ties io provide books suitable far under- 
graduate study, as wed ^ material for 
research at post-graduate Level In a special 
library the scope is usually mote definitely 
Huh fed by the aim and purpose of the organiza¬ 
tion or institution it serves. But problems 
arise over the extent to which books on allied 
Subjects should be provided. Selection for 
public libraries must be related to such factor* 
as the size of die system, the standard of 
education and tniertsts of the population 
served, and the proportion of artisan, student 
and leisured classes comprising the library 
users. Changes in these factors must also be 
taken into account since provision of far 
most useful material will be affected by the 
trend towards a lugher Level of education 
generallyp or the development of a residential 
area Into an industrial one* etc. 

The selection of books is also influenced by 
demand. It is dearly bad polky to provide 
books that no one h likely to need, just as it 
is to neglect subjects or specific books fre¬ 
quently required by library users, Potential 
demand is dependent on the type, purpose and 
scope of the library concerned and is j udged 
most effectively by constant study of the use 
made of the shelf stock. The librarian will be 
by vocal A-mami miilf through 
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readers* advisee, and the request system. 
Volume of demand h more difficult TO asicsa 
ai it is stimulated very often by incidental 
factors such as book reviews in the popular 
press, or recommended reading for lecture 
courses. Books on some subjects are more in 
demand at one particular rime of year than at 
another. 

Not all subjects—or books—are of equal 
mem, and it » important co evaluate demand 
in order to avoid waste. Otherwise it can 
happen dial far EChQ much is spent on ephem¬ 
eral works to die detriment of authoritative 
books for which there is Little apparent de¬ 
mand, Every book's existence in the stock 
should be justified; ‘standard works" are 
assured of this, provided they fall within die 
scope of the library* and they ought not to be 
rejected for purchase on the grounds of cost 
alone. 

The ultimate aim of siJ book selection is to 
make the man effective use of the allotted 
book fund. The ideal of sufficient fundi to 
huy every book felt to be justified is Tardy 
cnccumcrcd, ami even with die application of 
the principle* broadly outlined here, other 
limitations need to be imposed. In die we of 
public libraries with t cvrral service points, die 
extent to which particular titles arc duplicated 
has a direct importance- A reasonable balance 
must be sought between additional copies and 
alternative tides. A policy is required on the 
purchase of new edition*. If a new edition has 
but Little revision P its purchase minimis to 
duplication. But others, particularly direc¬ 
tories and annual publications which contain 
substantially new information, arc only 
acceptable in the current edition. Purchase of 
these is a regular commitment and mini be 
allowed for when the derision is made. "With¬ 
drawals policy alio lias its ef fect on the finan¬ 
cial aspect of the subject. When the question 
arises whether books should be withdrawn or 
replaced* a tv-cvaluotion is necessary to ensure 
that replacement ci justified. 

Thi utdiWrrri book Many popular subjects 
arc Goiuranrly bring re-written in new boob 
without fresh information bring contributed, 
jh A there may be little significant difference 
between them, hi cases of this kind there is 
greater freedom of choice. On the other hand 
the literature of some subjects of aspects of 



vubjects u small, restricting choke, Thus, io i 
gtcat extern, selection u governed by what is 
available. 

Assuming tint an individual hook is eligible 
for serious consideration, die following ore a 
few of rise points to be examinedt (i) StmM* 
A balance in tlier stock between ciementaiy 
ami advanced, popular and specialise is 
necessary* in accordance with (he type of 
demand id be met- (?) Appioach. A similar 
balance is necessary between theoretical,, 
practical or hworkil aspects of subjects if 
proper representation of each is required. 
The latest available information In book form 
on technical subjects frequently appears an 
American books, and variations between 
English and Ameritin practice -md termino¬ 
logy should be taken into account. (3] Djjc. 
frtfiwrrarfon may be subject to change 
law), shortening the effective life of the booL 
It may already be obsolescent, since toms time 
elapses between acceptance of a MS. and 
publication. (4) Scape. Not all aspects of a 
subject may be covered or at sufficient length, 
(3) llhimaiicvif. These ore of little con¬ 
sequence in some books, but thdr quality is 
vital in otlien. (tS) Judex. It has been said that 
on unindexed book is not worth having. Thh 
cxncetne view is not poetical, and although a 
good index is preferable, its absence should, 
onlv be a deciding factor what a choice is 
possible. In my case it should not be assumed 
that all indexes arc efficient. (7) Fwphj/. 
ShelviEig problems arise with very large or 
very small books. When pamphlets arc issued 
00 loan, the cost of sonic term of binding 
must be taken into account. Special ureaiim-nt 
is usually necessary for publications in louse- 
leaf form or with ’spiral binding- 1 Although 
items of unsuitable format are to be regretted 
from j bibliographical point of view, libraries 
should be prepared to deal wi th them* especi¬ 
ally is to-day many use trondHJofc materials 
mid i as microfilm, illustrations, gramophone 
records, etc. 

Btiek sdta&uv aids No attempt will be made 
here to list book selection aidi, except as 
examples of various kinds of tools available. 
They fall roughly into two categories* (a) for 
newly published book*, and [h] as guides to the 
literature of a subject. 

Initial select]on of current books may be 
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mode from reviews b literary journals or 
spec 5 albc periodicals (eg. Titties Literary 
Suppletmnt s English Historical RcnVuO. Some 
judgment is necessary in considering books 
from reviews. Few are written for the 
librarian* leaving many questions unanswered, 
A review may be an essay, not smedy a 
review of a particular book , or it may repre¬ 
sent the views of a jp ari .iliir guilty of blu. 
[f ii is thought necessary, more dun one 
revkw can be sought, and Bfwl: Rrc'fciv Digest 
b pidjil hi tracing therm 

Selective lists of new boob, with annota¬ 
tions appear in such periodicals as British Bntik 
Ncm T Sulleniptfon Bwte Bulletin, and Sttmert- 
Ha/ncr Beak Newti, while exhaustive lists wich- 
ouc indication of concents are given ta trade 
bibliogiaphis and national bibliographies. 
Sufficient information to effect a decision may 
be obtained from prospectuses or publishers' 
ann oiMiceroents, R.tjdin? lists issued from time 
to time by the Library Association* die 
National Book League and others, can be 
used os basic revision lists. More extensive 
revision will need she wider resources of 
subject bibbogyaphies- Continuity’ in some 
subjects i$ maintained bv annual biblio- 
gnpliiet of the Year's Work type. 

Methods Authority to purchase books varies 
considerably in different libraries. In some die 
library committee retains complete control 
over purchases and requires details of .ill 
books proposed for addition no be sub¬ 
mitted co ic for approval. U is more common 
however, for this function to be delegated to 
the librarian who may either have complete 
freedom Or be required lo report his purchases 
lu die committee. Sometimes a compromise 
scheme operates where only expensive or 
controversial items ore referred. 

In lar^e libraries wliich ore divided into a 
number of departments or branches, selection 
can he more cosily teheed to supply and de¬ 
mand by ccHuuiiaiion between heads of 
departments. They are in doscr contact w ith 
die shelf stock, the use made of it by leaders 
and potential demand. A staff committee is 
more likely to offirt the effects of personal 
bisu or opinion, and an jointly bring a 
broader outlook lo bear on the subject- Com¬ 
pletely independent selection by branch 
librarians within a system can lead 10 wasteful 
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duplication, ami also to the tigection by each 
of books which ought to be in otic branch at 
IciiL Smiflar faults will occur ui a university 
which lus a. number of departmental or col¬ 
lege libraries unless fairly dose limit! of 
responsibility are defined, with some arrange 
menc for decisions on doubtful items. 

Collaboration h alio useful jfbr anodier 
reason, Large libraries encounter die problem 
of tricing ill the books and related material 
which dtcy can usefully acquire. Much of ic 
may be fugitive,, or published abroad, and 
ixoleu a large number of sources are checked 
there is the possibility that books which the 
library should have escape notice. Team 
work is important in ihis respect, and by co- 
of ilitiified effort a target number of specialist 
reviews, recessions lues of other ti brand, 
booksellers' lists, etc. can be checked regu- 

Uriy. 

Bonny, H. V. A mmaud of practical h&fkitltrti&n 

for public libraries, Grafton, 1919. 

Drury* F* K_ jfctj e sdettim* A LA, 193a 
Humes , H. E, Lit'ug with Awfcr. and rd., 

Columbia Univ. Pr* 1950. 

McCotvm, L. R. Tfuory of bok «/nfj>n f& 

public likmks. Grafton, 1925. 

Tauber, M. F T Tf timed services in Ji Verier. 

Columbia Univ. Pr„ 1954. 

Wilson* L. IL td. Tb pra/iier of salcrtion. 

Chicago Univ. Pr„ 1940, 

o,w.k t 

BoekuUm 1 Association pf Great Britain 
and Ireland 

History jnd FoutiJotwtt 

The present Booksellers* Association of Gf cat 
Britain and Ireland bos a continuous history 
from llsjj. More than one attempt was made 
by British booksellers during die iSda j r»j 
19th centuries to form an a&odatioii Do com¬ 
bat the evils of unrestricted price competition, 
bat each failed due to outside pressure. By 
die last decide of the 19th century, however* 
even the most ardent advocates of Free Trade 
were forced to accept the necessity for regain 
non and discipline. In 1890 the London bodk- 
sdkts formed themselves into a Society and 
this was expanded five yean brer to become 
the Associated Booksellers of Great Britain 
and Ireland, A name retained until [948 when 
the present style was adopted. 


Tlie Association was formed at a time when 
a few pioneer publishers were advocating the 
publication of boob ai net prices; its (mi task 
was to call upon publishers to extend this idea 
and $0 banish die evils of discount trading, 
which had led to much instability In the 
retail book trade. In the following year the 
Publishers’ Association was formed, ami by 
1901 the members of the two associations had 
managed to bring about the Net Book Agree¬ 
ment, a covenant which baa ever ike been 
regarded as the trade's Magna Ghana, 

Presml iiwnfc 

The Association is divided into 16 regional 
branches cadi of which is governed by its 
own committee ami holds its own meetings. 
P.iih of these brandies iiiso sends a represent*- 
live to iit on die National Council. 

The Council delegates much detailed, work 
to committees such a? hiunct, Sales PrumO- 
tion and the Education Board, In order (hat 
the various sectional interests of bookseller* be 
fully represented various groups of members 
are formed, such as Foreign BqokseHing, 
Export* Library^ Supplies* ct^. which can 
make detailed recommendations to the Coitn- 
ciL Although naturally the Association is 
primarily oonftwl with representing die 
EEiterescs of booksellers* its representatives 
nevertheless tike their places in the various 
joint eotnniitim and advisory committees 
applicable to the whole bonk trade* The 
Association has. for instance, represent! fives 
on die Joint Advisory Comnutve with the 
Publisher* 1 Association, the National Book 
League anil the British National Bibliography 
It is also represented on those bodies whkh 
are concerned with the problems and interests 
m freed] trading in general, such as the National 
Chamber of Trade and die Retail Distributive 
Trades Conference. It represent^ the em¬ 
ployers* angle on the Retail Bookselling and 
Stationery Trades Wages Council 

Among the many services for the use of its 
own member are die Booksellers* Clearing 
House, which provides a monthly service in 
the payment of accounts mainly between 
booksellers and pubblicn;. and file operation 
of the wdUmown scheme of Book Tokens, 
for which purpose it has darted a subsidiary 
company* -Book Token* Ltd. 
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One of the activities of die Association of 
which it b mw proud ts ib educational work- 
This is administered by the Education Board 
which has arranged for vinous comes of 
tiLLQon and examinations to be held on those 
subjects which are most likely to assist die 
bookseller and his assistant, In these courses 
not only the commercial subjects of bookshop 
practice nid management ate included but 
ilso papers on English Literature and Biblio¬ 
graphy, By October 1935, 309 itudmes liaj 
been awarded the Association's Diploma. 

In its efforts to encourage the educational 
work of the trade the Board abo organize* m 
annual Summer School wiikh is attended by 
assistant* jj ll! young managers from :d] over 
the country to hear lectures given by various 
experts m their own particular held of die 
trade. The Association is also recognized as an 
Employment Bureau and regularly receives 
applications from both assistants and em¬ 
ployees. 

C&nfmnu 

The Association holds a Conference once a 
year, a feature of which is die attendance, by 
hvisatKH), of reprcsaiutives of publishing 
frrms; usually one Jay, or part o± a day,, ks set 
aside for a joint scttkni .it which :iriy major 
problem seriously affecting both the produc¬ 
ing and distributing *ade of die hook trade is 
discussed. Many of the ■valuable reforms m 
dif British book trade during the last few 
yean have arisen from a resolution ar one of 
these joint sections. 


Book ii&ei (in indies) 

GlD- 


Girtimi 

Qn*nW 

Pott 

6$X4 

$ x 6J 

Foolscap 

*4± 

SJX 6 i 

Crown 

7**5 

10 x 7 i 

Efemy 

Six si 

IT X Bf 

Post 

s XS 

io x a 

Medium 


u x sHi 

Royal 

10 J<6i 

12 ) X TO 

Super RoyJ 

ioix6i 


Imperial 

n xil 

ij xii 

Book stack* See 

Shelving. 


Book rapport See Boos End, 



BOUND-WITH S 
Book tray A shallow frame for Carrying a 
number of books, having one side and two 
ends and provided with handles or slam in die 
sidia for ease of handling* 

Book trolley A set of shelves on wheels 
provided with two or three shelved used fur 
tram parting books wirhin the library! Special 
adaptations are available for use in hospital 
libraries. 

Book trough A V-dupcd wooden shelf or 
rack placed on library tables for die display of 
books in such 1 maimer dial the titles are 
dearly visible. 

Hookworm ! + An insiEr which damages 
books bv boring holes through the paper and 
by feeding on paste .and glee* destroys the 
bindings- 1. A voracious reader. 

Border A binding ornamentation dual runs 
dose to die edge of die tides :tnd + respectively, 
the spine, of a volume. To be dhtinguislied 
from frame. 

Borrowers* register A record of those 
persons who have been issued with member- 
ship curds or tickets Emitting them to borrow 
books from a library. [» libraries using a book 
issue method which identifies readers by a 
number T alphabetical and numerical tiles are 
needed- If readers' numbers are not used m 
charging, a simple alphabetical file is foun d to 
be iufidenL 

Borrowing powers Sec Public Lirhahy 
Law. 

Bound-wit hs A term used by cataloguers to 
denote works originally pubtidicd indepat- 
den civ but subsequently bound together. Such 
volumes may be catalogued jn two ways: 
I. Where the volume has a collective 
tide-page the main entry may be con¬ 
structed from this* as for a ajUecrion or a 
composite work, the contents bang listed 
in a contents note, and analytical entries 
made for the individual items, 
a. Where the volume lias a separate title- 
page for each work, separate tables of 
contents and separate paging?, each work 
is given is own catalogue entry which 
includes a note stating die other works 
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widt which if u bound. There being irmly 
one volume, the call number for all nidi 
mines is identical. 

Bourgeois A size of type equal to ;> pf. 

BowdLerize To expurgate: the text of a book 
by omitting >r changing objectionable words 
or passages; from Thomas Bowdler who, En 
ifirS, issued an expurgated edition of Shake¬ 
speare and later a Bowdlerized Gibboifs 
Jti.rr.rjtf (d_X^L Gltfss., Bwk. Gfou.)- 

Buwj Tlie curved stroke of a letter surround¬ 
ing a do$cd , whjre l poctian (counter)* 

Box i. Printed matter centred in a column 
or double column, a. A rectangle made up of 
rules surrounding rypc-maiter. 

Boxes Division* of the type in which 
individual cluricicrs are kept. 

Boxhcad i r Heading for a column in a ruled 
table, z. A cut-in head with a ruk around it. 

Bracket dseif A supplementary shelf or 
ihdvri hinged to die end of book cases in 
lending libraries for display purposes. 

Bracket stack Sk Shelving. 

Brackets l Rectangular marks [ ] used in 
cataloguing to enclose information Suppled 
by the cataloguer or ro indicate unnumbered 
pages in a collation, Often called Square 
Brackets to distinguish from parentheses and 
angle brackets 2. Angular marks \ y used 
in cataloguing to enclose matter which itself 
appears in square brocket* on the ride-page. 
Often called Angle Brackets. 

Bradford, Samuel Clement, 1 

Librarian of the Science Library, South 
Kensington, 192$-3a f was noted as the most 
spirited British advocate of the Uni venal 
DcdmaJ CkissiEwtion. Known abo as the 
author of Bradford's bw of scattering, con¬ 
cerning the distrihuhon of peripheral journals 
around any subject (at his Domwnt^>n t 
i94&)> 

G,j. 

Braille finger reading for the siglidess is an 
obvious expedient and the idea of embossed 
printing for blind readers is old. Most of die 
early notorious used consisted of little more 
than an bowed alphabets and of tllcsc only 


*Moon' (fr. an adapted alphabet devised by 
Dr. William- Moon f 1S1 3 — 5 * 4 } of Brigh ton) is 
stiU of more than specialist historical inrctestK 
L] n bossed alpha be a, which were necessarily 
of considerably larger size rhan ink print 
norms, had serious kmitatiem* and many 
experiments with arbitrary -characters were 
made during die early part of die 19th 
century (e.£, the Lucas system, the notation of 
which is renjirdsocnioFtlte outlines of Firman's 
Shorthand). All alternatives have long since 
given place io the dot-system of Louh 
Braille (iSog-ya), blind son of a liamcss- 
maker of Coupvriy, near RotTS. 

The Braille system of 1 32 $ (published in 
ilteoj was based on an earlier dot-system 
devised by Charles Barhscr. Braille reduced 
Barbicr's la dot notation to one of 6 and 
displaced the phonetic basis by an alphabetic. 
Using 4 embossed dots Braille devised 10 
basic symbol: which represented the letters 
A-J, Letters K-T were obtained by adding a 

IKiFfo rm fifth dot to tlldl of [fat Original IH1 

symbols: the addition of a uniform sixth dot 
completed die alpliabet and nude provision 
tor accented letters. Since die dots forming the 
domino 6 have <4 permutations, an adequate 
number of combinations remained for signs 
ot punctuation and tor abbrcviiaons, 

Braille has all the simplicity of genius but 
it triumphed very slowly over Ie compcmots 
(by as late as l 86U the English B ibk was printed 
for the blind in at least five different wsremi) 
and even in France official recognition did no: 
come ini til after the young inventor'* death. 
The adoption of Braille in England was due 
largely to Dr. Thomas Rhode* Arrmtage 
(1824-fjo) and the Britbh and Foreign 
Blind Association (established lEftfi), now the 
Royal National Imtitmc for the Blind, 
Braille was applied in ocher countries on 
highly individual lines which caused endless 
confusion* titer (*«£♦ the applications to Eng¬ 
lish in Britain and in America were widely 
different bur Standard English (contraetrd) 
Braille was achieved in dunks largely 
to the work of the British Uniform Type 
Committee) but European uniformity In tin- 
eon reacted Braille bos been achieved- The 
application of Braille to non-European 
languages is relative!y recent and owes much 
10 Unesco and to its blind Braille coimiicant. 




Sir Cluriia Maekeiudc. who is Chairman of 
due World Braille Council wtkli Jma assumed 
documentationa!. advisory and co-onimadug 
responsitiliiics. Braille has long since been 
successfully adapted to muskah mathematical, 
chemical and stenographic^ notations. 

A limited number of library readers who 
hive become blind Lee in life and who lack 
the mental capacity or the application to Scam 
Braille or who—perhaps jj a result of a life¬ 
time of mantnj labour—no longer possess in 
adequately fine sense of tondu may read 
Moon in preference to Braille. Far the others, 
Braille his the <9v tr\v helmiug aJeania^cs, 
wrer alia, of finesse, speed and scope, Braille 
is not Only a means by w hich it bis beat 
possible to open up vast fields of otherwise 
inaccessible literature to blind readers through 
die building up of Large library stocks, Jr cut 
be written by blind people themselves: a 
proportion of die correspondence beewrm the 
staff of the National Library for the Blind ^tij 
its readers, for example, is carried on easily in 
Braille. 

Ritchie. J, M. blind, itfjo. 

Mackenzie, Sir Gliltha. Wtirtf BftriSt 
* 954 ’ 

There is no satisfactory work on Louis Braille 
in English, Mr. Norman Wymer hoi a 
biography in preparation. 

W.A.M. 

Branch libraries Branch Lbriries are an 
imegral part of a hbrary system, and liave an 
importance in efficiency and public regard 
quite ou&idc their physical rise. 

fq rhe area which a branch library ierva. 
itnot only represents, but is, the whole system* 
Because a branch library permits doscr pub lie 
relationship, demanding die mmosi use of 
professional knowledge, it follows that not 
only miuE the service extended there be com- 
pkidy dfirient + but diat staff employed on 
sucli dudes must be of the highest calibre, k 
is because of this essential fact of such dose 
contact between the staff and the radrr that 
the reputation of a public library system 
operating branch libraries finds its heights or 
depci is, according to the standard of service 
maintained at its outposts 

As new towns develop, slum clearance pro¬ 
ceeds and new housing estates are built and 
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occupied, branch library semces to be pro- 
vided therefore demand concentrated, well- 
informed and enligh t ened thought. For 
example, siting, exterior and interior feanims, 
bookstock, staff, hours open and extension 
services for any and every branch bbrary must 
be considercd. in order that such a centre shall 
become die communal bean of any outlying 
area. 

In the past, branch libraries were established 
often as minUture central libraries autono¬ 
mous to a greater or lesser degree, In majot 
towns and cities they were sited with oft-times 
Wide regard for the future nuAS-movemctiC of 
population. Comeqtimely* due 10 bombing in 
World War B skim clearance and the spread 
ofc conLmerciafism, in-iny of thou Luge older 
branch libraries, since they would now serve 
but a fraction of die number of people for 
whom they were intended* have been liqui¬ 
dated or pardy used as reserve book storage 
depots and home binderies. 

t 93<>-39 was the golden ago of branch 
library development tii diis country. Due to 
ihr efforts of librarians like Gordon. Lamb P 
Ross, Nowell. Qubmorr and Briscoe; tit? 
enunripaiion of public 1 tbrari:.“s through the 
liking of die penny rale limitation; dir 
gtowdi of dir county libraries system; die 
country-wide adoption ot dm open-acceit 
system and the efforts of die Library Associa¬ 
tion to establish professionally qualified 
hbrary staffs, the public library movement 
began to expand our of all recognition. 

In muidripal bbrary lysretns autonomy„ 
then ruling in branch libraries, began to give 
way to co-ordination so tint, in a particular 
system* uniformity of procedure and practice 
became the rule and not the exception. On the 
rapidly growing new housing estates, branch 
libraries were built, embodying in design and 
Uy-out new features and principles, such os 
size being conditioned by population, io be 
served; bookftocb bring elected to suit die 
predominant loading tastes of die readers of a 
particular area; and the provision of boob for 
young rcadrrs. 

In county library systems, small permanent 
branch Lbrariet began to take the place of 
book centres located in village schools and 
post officer l differential raring enabled medium 
sized towns to bve a branch library of their 
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pwti; and icgjonaliiaihm, os fur example! in 
Derbyshire, came into being, whereby :i large 
county branch library became die administra¬ 
tive headquarters far all other mull branch 
Libraries in a large and welWefined area of i 
cotmiy, and full-time paid faff began te 
Supersede i he previous system of largely un¬ 
paid voluntary help. 

With the advent of World War 13 , branch 
library development in the United Kingdom 
came to a staiuktiEI and remained so for some 
six years. The immediate post-war years was a 
hem: of make do and meant, but native in¬ 
genuity and adapfabiliiy uw branch library 
development awake and expand once mote 
even if cm less Liilirrco convent tonal linci. 

Became of a total ban on the building of 
permanent structures for library purposes, it 
became necessary to use whatever laid to Eiand 
to provide branch service pomes where tliey 
were needed. As a result, shop premiss were 
lakeo over is temporary branch libraries; odd 
premises sudi as barns, disused chapels and 
derelict buildings were converted into branch 
libraries; and travelling vans were fitted out 
*i mobile libraries. capable of carrying some 
2,500 boob at a time, so that a library service 
could be provided for isolated knots of pop u¬ 
lation or defined groups awaiting the lifting 
of the ban on the erection of a permanent 
branch library 1 In their particular area. At the 
umc time* in line with temporary pro* 
fabricated dwellings, there was bom the 
pre-fabneated branch library* built to Ministry 
specifications where* though austerity ava* the 
order of the day*im:L&uurivc minds triumphed 
over manifold difficidrick and limitations to 
such a degree that Lincoln's Braccbridgc and 
Lutotfs Scopiley branch libraries are worthy 
examples of what can be achieved even on a 
iboc-stxing, Because of die very bmiertiuui 
imposed on branch library planners by post¬ 
war drimimtaneci as well as by die very 
changed soda] conditions and habits, post-war 
branch library service points had to make the 
maxim ran me of die muumum tnredof space 
permitted. Consequently,, the axe fell on the 
provision of newsrooms; solid partition walk 
taking up valuable space were eliminated; 
movable glass screens were utilized to divide 
where necessary; radial shelving disappeared 
in favour of wadi shelving leaving the centre 


dear for pcranibubtion, space* island book- 
sixcka and comfortable modem chain. It u 
interesting to note that prc-fobrlcaled branch 
libraries such is Braccbridge had the standard 
m™ nrrmma at 54 Ft X i8 ft 6in.> plus a 
brick annexe and ^ shelving capacity of 5,000 
Yohimes. 

Shop libraries, too, had durir adherents 
since such premises could be quickly and 
cheaply adapted for the purpose of a lending 
library. Also, such places bad die added ad- 
vantages of being sited already in the shopping 
centre and die Urge window-spas besides 
giving natural lighting* did away with die 
institutional atmosphere and debarred seclu¬ 
sion hitherto found in public libraries. Such 
window-space enabled attractive displays to 
be arranged check by jowl with those of the 
chemist, confectioner, grocer or outfitter* 
thereby identifying die public Library as in- 
ornately and as necessary os possible in the 
conunuru] sense. Hie Archway branch library 
of Islington is a very good example of a shop 
library. 

Eventually, the tun ott pefmanmc public 
libraries was lifted and die lessons learned in 
adversity and improvisation were able to be 
iiiDotpoiaieil with advance* made in architec¬ 
ture* heating, lighting, ventilation, interior 
decor and £Leongs. Whilst the canons of plan- 
nin^. such as the building looking like a 
library; being capable of use as a library* and 
toning with its Surroundings* were adhered Co, 
new permanent branch libraries showed the 
passage of die year* suite 1939. Ac Sheffield, 
die Manor Park branch library, whose shell 
had snood since 194c, was completed and in¬ 
corporated the modular or urn* system of con- 
stractioiL This sytem enables a building to be 
added tu subsequently or altered architec¬ 
turally, in the future,. at a minimum coil 
A t Tottenham* Coombes Croft branch library 
was built with dais overhead. Initially, this 
library' evidenced Scandinavian induences in 
decor, whilst the use of acoustic board for 
ceilings and gaily patterned rubber (loots gave 
maximum quiet and restful atmosphere. All 
the charging ajid dischartdng of books is done 
outside die library proper which has a readers 
advisors 1 desk to satisfy* professionally,, 
readers necdx Heating is by contuniom gas- 
fired boiler* &Q that all problems involving fuel 
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storage and boiler noting are eliminated 
whilst die temperature inside the library i* 
fficrmurtatitrally controlled. No newsroom h 
provided, but the staff quarters are die envy 
of all who have seen them. 

Many branch libraries Slave halls attached to 
them wherein meetings and social functions of 
every kind take f bet- Whilst library lulls ga ve 
added responsibilities to the branch library 
staff, for example* in safety precautions and 
rules and rtgiilatfoui for halt-hiring, such 
public amenities can and should be utilized as 
much as possible in conjunction with the 
public library pa trukc dut hm ncre an efficient 
couunsmti service point. 

Branch libtarianship calb for all the qualities 
of teadenliip expected of a chief librathn. 
Betides knowing Ins stock and the predomi¬ 
nant reading castes of his ana, the branch 
librarian must ensure die continuance of en¬ 
thusiasm and efficiency in his start as well as in 
himself. Whilst expected to conform to 
uniformity of practijCC Ood p:- Sttd«IR3 m »&- 

tnitirttntrur JcELU Al Lid lloWTl SOt hb 

particular library system, the branch librarian, 
undoubtedly, will be called upon frequently 
to take decision s which can make or mar the 
fcputatioD of the authority he servo. 

Such work cads for the daily exercise of 
Common seme, loyalty, ability to work un- 
supervised and a consent awareness oi daily 
events affrcmig, ui printed records, the public 
he strives Co serve. 

Brown* j. D. Mamuit oj library crvmmy. 6th cd., 
edited by W. C. Berwick Sayers. Grafton, 

Etiscr. A. G. S, Broncih libt&y prodirr. Grafton, 
l$$i„ 

Sharp, hi- A. B?tmh tikwet, Allen & Unwin, 
*> 38 - 

A.G.S.fi. 

Brass rule A strip of brass and used to print or 
block lines, dots and varieties of borders, 

B ray ex Printer's haml-inking roller: origin- 
ally a fUt-Hidcd pestle used to spread ink on 
the stone. 

Brevier An old size in type about s pr. 

British Cotmeil The British Council is a 
chartered grant-aided body, it was originally 
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founded tn 1934 ^ a voluntary organization 
it the instance of the Foreign Office anil 
certain other departments. It is provided for 
by a granr-in-aid on the Foreign Office vote, 
while since 1943 die sums to be spent in the 
Colonies have been voted under the Colonial 
Office grant, and since 1947-48 those to be 
spent in Commonwealth countries have been 
voted under a similar arrangement with the 
Commonwealth Relations Office. 

Early in the history of me Cenmdh die im¬ 
portance of books in furthering its aims was 
recognized by due Publishers* Association, 
wltich arranged for a spodil discount. The 
budget for books for libraries rose from 
£1,500 in I937-I8 to £78,000 in 1945^^- fell 
to £t&.QOQ in 1951-52, and was restored, 
foUowing the favourable report of die 
Drogheda Carnmiircc, to £46^000 in 195 $-$(>. 

The Coundil's library system, the most far- 
flung network of libraries b die world, 
contains over 700,000 volumes. Booksfock 
varies from country to cmimry according to 
local needs. Those in foreign countries have 
certain common characteristics. The Council 
library iu a foreign country is essentially a 
special library, not because it caters for foreign 
spccs-disis, bur because of eg special purpose. 
High place ii i+iven to works on the English 
language and its reaching. and to English 
literature of all periods including, above all* 
the most significant contemporary work in 
poetry, prose and drama, and both 'standard’ 
and modem fiction. The library is normally 
stroLiiE in British civilization -nd institutions* 
In tcience, medicine and technology the 
tendency is to concmtntr wholly on aspects 
in whidi the British contribution has spotial 
significance lor die couniry concerned. In 
these, and indeed in all dieorctical and teclini- 
cal subjects, die Council library admits works 
dfBritbh anffioftbip only, whereas with works 
dealing fairly and mefuUy with any aspect 
of British civil irarion or literature, lunoiiajity 
of author and place of publication are im¬ 
material. 1 Political 1 boob are admitted only 
where the library ii shared with die tnfomu- 
msi Services. 

Many of the reading rooms of Council 
libraries carer both for die reader who wishes 
to look ai ibe latest newspapers and weekly and 
monthly magazine^ and for the more serious 
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BRITISH COUNCIL 

undent, who can though spcdalfit journals 
follow oirttot Bn cull developments in hi* field. 
In the Colotiic* the Cound! work* on an 
agency basis for the Colonial Office, wlikh 
□p to 1948 encouraged it to initiate public 
library services. Since then, however, these 
rwpcmsibiiitic* lave been progressively uana- 
Eetred to local hands- The Gold Cout 
Library Beard* the Jamaican Island Library 
Board and ffie Eastern Caribbean Regional 
Library were all based on CounriJ-^potLwred 
public library schemes. In m oat colonies* how¬ 
ever. the Council now maintains only a small 
'dub' library in the Council Centre. 

Among the bibliographical series issyd by 
the British Council =ue British Wk new** a 
seJeci, monthly, classified, antioutal list* 
with special arcklts; die bio-bibliographical 
series Writers mi ikrir work; Brititft mdiari 
bock //it* monthly annotated; Etatifrftid beak 
tiOUt, a mimeographed annotated quarterly 
list, distributed to educational institutes 
abroad: die mimcograpltod Sabti Ido on 
scientific subjects. 

Bibliographical enquiries come from all 
quarters into the Couarifs London bead- 
quarters, where they are dealt with as far si 
possible in small special libraries within the 
Cnunrii (e^. merit* medicine, science, fine 
arts, education}, or referral to appropriate 
bodies. There is also in London a small 
general library' which dcah with enquiries not 
assignable to any specialist department* Con¬ 
ducts bibbographiol work, co-ordinates the 
Coundl's libraries in the United Kingdom, 
aro as a genera] referenec and lending library 
for stall, vbitots and students, and aces as die 
National Central Library's uutrmcdiary for 
loans to certain countries, 
ylnriuxd Reports of rise British Council [especially 
J 951 - 5*3 

Adam, Sir R. F. 'British books abroad. 1 LJfa, 
Ah. Ret-* 1949, 

Adam. Sir K. F, ‘British Cotmetl libraries* 
ijbf. Ass. Rfi. h 1955^ 57p 8-12 and sub¬ 
sequent correspondence. 

Baimicot* J. D. A. "The librarira of the British 
GodndL'/ Documents ^ 7, 147-69. 
Glaistcr, G. A, 'A British Council librarian 
abroad/Lf£r A; s. Rrc, 1952, 54* 339-3X 
McCohrm* I. R. British books abroad. Fort¬ 
nightly, 15^4, 175 (fccw scries), 42-50- 


Floodp R. A, Publk l&mkr ra afauks* 
Library Association, 

Clark. H. M. "Work of rite British Council 
Medical library/ Ubr. Hjj. Ra.* 1955, 
S 7 , 21S-20. 

j T p T A,p. 


British Museum —ebssifieution Tile ar¬ 
rangement in this library is fixed location by 
ptcra-mark and ii not relative. Books are 
'placed 1 rather than classed. 

As in the Library of Congress. U.S.A.* 
works have to be housed in several different 
-* 

dons. Unlike Congress, the Museum docs not 
attempt a co-ordinated scheme for the whole 
cf in stock. We find a comratit bank just to 
discover room for this enormous *totk. in¬ 
creasing rapidly, shelved in a icries of inade¬ 
quate rooms and buildings. 

Early attempts at spEemaric arrangement 
were made at the end of the iSth century 
by the Rev. 5 . Harper and the Rev. S, 
Ayseougli, Thomas Wattt, under Pmizzi, 
rcdasiitied die library in the middle of die 
i9th comity and his sdteme shows the in¬ 
fluence of Brunet. It ij as Follows: 

I Theology VI History 

II Jurisprudence Vll Geography 

HI Natural History VIH Biography 

and Medicine 

IV Archaeology & Arcs IX Bedes Lectres 

V Pliilosophy X Philology 

Watts's classification does not allow for 

insertion of new topics hi its numerical divi¬ 
sions as do modem relative schemes. Detailed 
schedule* are not published. They arc in use m 
the General: Library, ey£ T the W library/ 
Various collection* and different materials anr 
daised by tiicir own schemes. The arrm^c- 
ment in the Reading Room doe* not follow 
dtc General Library sequence. 

Hie British Museum 1 * Goim! (Author) 
and alphabetical Sul'frtt Index, and 
other publicatioti* compensate greatly for d fit 
lack oi system. The library is closed access and 
ls used duidly by Scholars who know their 
subject*. 50 die loss is not so great as it might 
otherwise be. 

Esdkule, A. The British .Museum library, 1940, 
Hill. F, j. Shi'loin^ and f/afyj/ifcm'dn cf printed 
tn ike Brithh Ahawm 1753-1953, 


terming different sequence :»irj collec- 
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Hot pubR bibliog.). 

The British National Bibliography This ih 
the official catalogue of British publishing 
established in 19$®- It is issued in weekly parts 
which ire cumulated quiffifly and annually, 
Tliert is iko a Cumulated Index coveting the 
first five annual volumes. The weekly part of 
die Bibliography (B.N-lk ai it 11 usually 
called) is both a subject list arranged by the 
Dewey [)rami| Classification system and .im 
alphabetical author/titlc the In the hit issue 
for each month die author/bde list contains 
the entries for the whole month and, in addi¬ 
tion, an alphabetical object Index. 

The hits art compiled from books and 
pun phi eft received tinder die provistaxs of 
die Copyright Act ai die British Muslim. As 
a result they are the fullest lists of British 
publishing available. Publishers send their new 
works iq rise Bntidi Museum some time 
before publication so mat they are recorded 
promptly in the Weekly Lise. 

Tile compilation of die bibliography is done 
by a leam of bibliographer* working Ltt the 
British Museum and great effort is made to 
ensure accuracy. Every entry is a careful 
statement of a book's author* title, imprint, 
collation and subject with, wherever appro¬ 
priate, a suitable reference to previous 
editions. 

The Bibliography has a world-wide cir¬ 
culation among libraries of all kinds and 
important bookshops lit British libraries it 
serves three important functions. It is a 
medium for current book selection for which 
die full catalogue entry and deoiled analysis at 
subject nutter help die librarian in the task oi 
evaluating die suitability of each urm. I he 
two sequences, die classified subject sequence 
and the alphabetical author/tide sequence,, 
provide a complete tool for the systematic 
selection of new works agamsr existing classi¬ 
fied icock records and the traong ol any 
known item. It is a tool for the cataloguer 
providing him with a definitive catalogue 
entry framed according to die Anglo- 
American Code and a Dewey Decimal Classi¬ 
fication number with a useful guide 10 the 
selection of subject headings from any 
authority list It b also, tlirough its ernnub- 


THE BRITISH NATIONAL BOOK CENTRA 
hom and annual volumes, a complete guide to 
British publishing providing the reference 
Librarian with a means of tracing books on 
any subject, of compiling book lists and of 
rapidly finding details of any work of which 
the author* title, editor, translator or series h 
known* 

In addition the Bibliography plays on 
important part in inter-library cooperation* 
and tt is the basis for subject ipccidizaiion 
schemes in the Regional Library Systems, 

A new semoe, providing catalogue entries 
on standard 7^5 an x ia j an cards, wn 
inaugurated tti 1056. The cards are printed on 
what is essentially an addroring machine by 
nicons of a silk screen fixed to a cardboard 
frame. The matter to be primed is pho-to- 
graphed on 00 the silk screen Jrgin the printed 
entriuL in the weekly issues ot the British 
National Bibliography. Libraries order card* 
by the B.N.B. number in any quantifies. 
the printing maddne was specify constructed 
by the Add recall Machine Co. mA the silk 
screens arc processed by the Gestetner Photo- 
scape process. 

11 ic British National Bibliography is quite 
unsubsidixed and is controlled by a body of 
representatives of die principal organizations 
tn this country concerned with boob, pub¬ 
lishing and libraries. The comroliing body n 
the Council of the British National Biblio¬ 
graphy LctL, with headquarters ai rbc Urmsh 
Museum. The Council was set up in 1040 ^nd 
die first issue of the Brithh National Biblio¬ 
graphy appeared in January, 1950. 

A.J.Wt. 

The British National Book Centre All 

libraries have books and periodiejls which 
become redundant as a result of stock revision, 
binding policies or unwanted donations. The 
fruitfid disposal oftliese is a recurrent problem- 
Kegioual subject specialization and other 
arraiigcmeTi& (such as the Library" Association 
Medical Exchange or lists privately drat- 
tiled) hdp to direct this surplus to appropriate 
libraries, but the considerable residue includes 
ou t-*4,> l’-pruii brooks and periodicals which have 
proved to be badly needed 10 fill gaps else¬ 
where. 

Since 1 rij. 7 (except for the war years) the 
National Central Library 1 has acted as a cen tral 



the BRITISH NATIONAL BOOK CENTRE 
agency far the redistribution of such material, 
tmtially at the suggestion of the Library 
AisociHiuon’s University and Research Section 
jin! in i limi ted wray. Ten years later, the 
Library % eo-openstiofi with Un«co in the 
winding-up of the Iniex-Allicd Bock Cmrre 
(established 1944-47 in London to collect 
books and periodicals for donation to war- 
dauraged libraries), and an increase in the 
Library's grant-in-aid from H.M. Treasury fen 
the purpose, led to the creation of a new 
department especially for tins worL In wrro 
pithy wish Uncsco's plan to encourage the 
setting up of siitEikf national centres b other 
countries the new department was aimed the 
British National Book Centre. 

Although its first talk was to dispose of the 
stock left from the Inter-Allied Book Centre, 
it quickly assumed a wider role, and since 1949 
has regularly received and circulated informa¬ 
tion about Surplus material freely offered and 
warned by British and Commonwealth 
libraries of all kinds. The basic procedure is as 
follows,' 

Cards for offered or wanted tides are lodged 
with the Centre which prepares them is copy 
for a book and a periodical list iwued each 
month; in due course ihc Centre's staff allo¬ 
cates items requested to appropriate libraries 
by stamping their addresses an die cards 
cm icemcd; these ate returned to their original 
libraries w’hkli then send wanted material 
direct. The library receiving material refunds 
postage; its only other expense is ail a nnual 
subscription for each type of lire taken. No 
expense is incurred in dorumiig books and 
periodicals, erven special cards being supplied 
by the Centre, although the withdrawn cata¬ 
logue cards may be used if desired- The whole 
process rakes up to four months for British 
libraries and somewhat longer for those over¬ 
seas. 

Warned dries notified in the lists are for 
items nor easily obtainable through die book 
trade and not in common danancL 

In the allocation of books and periodicals, 
wlut a library receives and what it gives are 
nor necessarily balanced, but where several 
libraries request the same item the Centre 
takes into account, infer tfJia, the material pre¬ 
viously offered and received by each Library, 
its obligations under regional specialisation 


ami other co-operative schemes and its special 
collections. If Only une library asks for an 
appropriate item allocation is made to that 
library whatever ia ‘credit* $ tarns. 

This arrangement bencLio every sort of 
library! the new library wim little to give 
needs material which the wed-established 
library ts trying to clear from its shelves, while 
the latter Ins a stronger claim on any valuable 
item it wants, hvery size and kind of library 
may have something unwanted where it is, 
but needed somewhere else* 

The Centre select! from what b offered so 
that common, out-of-date or insubstantial 
materia] does not appear in the lists. Items of 
narrow interest may be offered direct to 
appropriate libraries and everything, whether 
listed or not, ts checked both against the 
Centre's standing ‘wants’ file .uid by the 
British Muse uni, which often receives tide? 
not previously acquked- 

Utefiil nmcrlaJ nor wanted by British and 
Cflinmunwd fit libraries may be of interest 
to foreign libraries, and the Centre implement! 
09 (of as possible Unesoo's policy of promoting 
international interchange of this kind. 

Although the actual handling of books and 
periodicals is normally avoided, the Centre 
docs accept selected works from individual 
donors. Suitable items from such sources are 
frequently offered on die Use and sent to 
needy libraries overseas. 

In the year ending February, i$$s f over 
npjQoo books and periodicals were tedis- 
tnbuted with the help of 4^9 co-operating 
libraries. 

Amitii Kptitfj of tht Natum&l Camel Ziitdry, 

1947 to date. 

Allardyee, A. Tile British National Book 
Ccnire: the first five yean,* Ubr r At*. Jtef, T 
mhS$M 544HJ- 

Ovcrton, C- O- *The British National Book 
Centre and its service to special libraries.* 
J r Bowmens ^ 1952, E* 117-63 
AUardycCp A. 1 Thc role of the Bn mh National 
Book Centre (in die acquisition of see ami- 
bond periodicals)/ Astib Prct. y 1953, 5* 

A. A. 

British Union Catalogue of Periodictib 

The British uniat* tatobgw 0/ pmnfimfr owes 


its inception eo Mr. Theodore Bntcrman, 
who* in 1942., fine put forward proposals for 
the compilation of a union ixuIoe^l- of 
periodicals contained in some 500 British 
libraries. In 1944 die Rocketcller Foundation 
agreed lo make a grant width would enable 
this scheme :o be set m morion, and the 
work began under the editorship of Mr. 
EksEernuit, He was succeeded in 1947 by 
Dr. Alfred Locwcnbag who held ihe post 
until his untune!y death at the end of 1949. 
The prxaenc Editor* Mr J, D- Stewart* was 
appointed early in 1950, 

The work sorted with the compilation of a 
list of perioiiicds based, upon rides in die 
Union c^rfj^irr of perioJirtli puhUr^tiotiS in the 
university libraries aftke British Isles* the Second 
edition of die World list and die catalogue of 
the British Museum Library, At dns stage it 
was intended that a check list should be 
printed and circulated to die co-operating 
libraries (a. number of those originally 
approached werc f tor various reasons, unable 
to cake pan in die scheme), who would add 
their own ho ld i n gs and return the list to the 
Editor. However, else rapidly increasing cost 
of printing proved prohibitive* and new 
methods had to be adopted. 

Contributing libraries were asked to com¬ 
pile lists ofdieir own holdings* details of which 
were incorporated into the files held in die 
BhU.C.O.P. office. This inevitably prolonged 
the work and delayed publication, but an 
unforeseen advantage was that numbers of 
rare or specialized periodicals were reported 
from unexpected sources: rj. an extensive 
collection of Rrvduri&iiary and Napoleonic 
ptttodirak from one public library, and res of 
Uttlo-knowTi Hebraica from another. 

Owing co die ever increasing size of die 
files* it was rductmdy decided dial certain 
material would have to be abandoned. Many 
irate papers, dkeoanci, administrative reports, 
ere,* were withdrawn from the num tales, but 
even io, die term 'Periodical' has been 
liberally interpreted, to include the renal 
puhlkatum* of learned societies, newspapers 
issue-.! before 1000 * and state papers of a non- 
administrative rnturc. 

The Catalogue does not claim to be a 
bibliography in the fullest sense of the word, 
but where possible full bibliographical details 


BROKEN ORDER 

have been provided. Entries are made under 
the earliest known title of a periodical or 
name of a society, with reference* from later 
variations. Publications of a society having 
non-distincrivc titles, eg, Bulknn, Cooiptc- 
rendu, Mittriiungcu + art entered under the 
tunic of rise society. 

In all some *dg nario-nah university, 
public and special libraries are listed in 
£LU_C.O>P. E'ndcr prevailing 001341110111+ it 
would obviously be impossible to list every 
periodical held by these libraries, but an 
anctnpt has been made to ensure regional 
representation of the commoner periodicals, 
md to report even odd numbers of the rarer 
ones, and it is hoped that, in spite of inevitable 
short-comings* B.U.C.O.P. will prove a 
useful bibliographical nwi_ 

Bestemsan* T. 'On a proposed union catalogue 
tjf periudicals in Bciri&h libraries/ Astib 
report of proceedings of the 17 ^ Conference. 
194a. 

Bcstemian, T. 'B.U.C.O.P. rubs and defini¬ 
tions/J, Boatman^ 1946, 9^-98. 

Grenfell, D, Periodical and Jrriak pp. 

106, iso, 1+3-5* 

Stewart* J. D. 'Use British union catalogue of 
periodicals/ Libr. Ass . Ret,, iy 53 , 55 p 
248-50. 

H.E.li. 

Broad classification See Classification, 
B&qad. 

Broad side A iingk ibcct printed on one 
^de (or less fte^iietidy on j few conjoining 
sheets), usually intended to be posted, publicly 
distributed or sold* e.g. proclamations, Eiond- 
bUb T ballad shoes, etc- Usiuily* though not 
necessarily* of quarto size or larger. Not 
synonymous with broadsheet, which by 
several authorities is used to designate a single 
sheet publication with cadi Side printed as a 
angle page. 

Brochure A short printed Work, cornu ting of 
only a few leaves*, merely stitched togechs 
with thread or cord and not otherwise 
bound* Lite rally* a Hitched work (French 
brocket^ to soldi), [A L.. 4 . Chss j 

Broken order The removal of pm of a book- 
stock from its normal pbee in the main 
cLuuficirion. 
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BROWN* JAMBS DUFF 

WdWcuown rTamptea are the removal of 
hcdcn and of quick reference books (fflr 
also Parallel Classification). 

Brown Janice DtifT, i *52-1914 Librarian of 
CEerkcnwcll from i£8$ to 1905, where he 
gained professional fame by his introduction 
□f *opm acres 11 hi die lending library in May* 
1894, and where hb Qronriy Guide issued 
from July, 1894* is mid to have been the first 
annotated library buUetm in die country; and 
□fUingtoJi from 1905 to Ids death, where, in 
one of die few Metropolitan Borough library 
systems conceived as a whole* he planned a 
competent central library building without dm 
then customary newsroom. Contributed to 
MamltsTtr's plumed collaborative manual of 
QEganmrion^ die library Association Series; 
founded the L&rarf World in ; prepared 
iiie first comprehensive Misumt cf tifa&ry 
HvrwrrtY in rpoj; mi compiled she Subject 
Clarification, published in 1906. He touched 
no professional topic to which he did not 
make sorpe useful contribution, and, tliere 
were few subjects on which he did not write* 
He found a profession so ignorant technically 
ilut, as jast recorded in his obituary, at a 
meeting in 1696 'no discussion on die Decimal 
Classification was possible , . . owing to die 
simple burr tliai hardly anyone in due audience 
Smew more about it tlun i ts name/ and lie [eft 
it,, if anything, over absorbed in technique. 
| Lengthy obituaries in die Lrfir. Ass, Rec., 
1914.) See idie Subject Classification. 

C -J- 

Brown {or Browne) charging *ysrem 

See PocEET-cAnn Charging* 

Bmner + jAEques-CJiiiTl«{i7ScHiSci7) modi¬ 
fied and extended greatly the method of 
classification of books used by tbe Paris book¬ 
seller*, The resides of hii schobrdiip may be 
seen in his ftfinuirl iu Ubruire ri de Fmnatruf 4 * 
tivrVt VoL where his system is worked out 
in detail. 

Tills rfjwtfiiaika greatly influenced many 
Continental European idiemes such as that 
of ttic French Biblsorh£qLie Nario&ale* mJ 
also dial of the British Museum. 

There are live main daises; 

L Theology. 

1L jurisprudence. 


LEE. History, 

IV. Philosophy. 

V+ Uretaiure. 

which may each be divided in Minder-able 
ib* mil. 

The notation can vary according to the 
Li>er (Brunet does not use one tor main 
classes.) That of the Bibhci cheque Narionak 
is very mixed and Sayers quotes die notation 
lor a Turkish version of the Bible as possibly 
All AmEi. 

Theie is no index. 

Sayere, W. C- B, Mmttd a/ dmifiaukn^ 3rd 

cd.. 1 j>S5 

Bucket Part of .1 book conveyor in which 
books or conveyor trays are placed for trans¬ 
port along die endless chain. It a so con- 
stiuctcd that * vertical position is maintained. 

Buckram A filled book doth with a heavy 
woven base- 

Building* Stt PuiHEC LlSRARY Law* 

Bulk Tin: thickness of a book 

13 Lain 1 ijr, William (1758-1830) Perhaps the 
most disdnguhhed English printer and book¬ 
maker between Baskervilk and Whitting- 
liam. HLs publications from die Shakespeare 
Press were notable for the high standard of 
press work, and as such received somewhat 
fulsome praise in T. P. Dibdin's Bihtiagraphkdl 
Detuiworu 

Burin Engraver's cutting took 

Burnished edges Coloured or gilded edges 
tidt have been poMed. usually- with a 
bloodstone or an agate. 

Butted Slugs—lines of type or rules set end 
to aid to make one line. 

Byelaws and regulations ByrWr A public 
library' authority may make byelaws for all or 
any of the fo flowing purposes relating to any 
library, museum or art gallery under its con¬ 
trol—for regulating the use of the same and of 
die contents thereof and for protection against 
injury, destruction and misuse; for requiring 
from usen a guarantee or Security against losa 
and injury'; and for removal therefrom of 
persons commitiing an citfence again *i the 
Libraries Offences Act, 1898, or against the 
byelaws. 
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Byclaws arc nude subject and according to 
the provisions respecting bj f diMi contained in 
the Pnblk Health Act. 1S7j (ss, 183 and 184, 
as amended), the local Government Act. 1933 
(ss. 249-52) ami the London Government 
Act, 1939 (wl 146-49). Offences and penalties 
under byelaws may be prosecuted and ro 
covered in Courts of Summary Jurisdiction. 
Reasonable ptnalrics may be imposed not 
exceeding £$ for cacti offence and* in the 
case of a continuing offence, a further penalty 
not exceeding 40s. for cadi day after written 
notice of the offence Gem the local authority. 
Library byelaws mini be submitted to the 
Minister of Education for confirimrioiL 
Briefly, provisions in the various Acts relating 
to byelaws by down that notice to apply for 
confirma tion must be given, proposed byelaws 
must be open for inspection ac the offices of 
the local authority without; charge, confirmed 
byelaws muse be printed and deposited at die 
offices of the local authority and be open for 
inspection without charge and that copies or 
esnam must be provided on leanest for 
which a charge may be made. A model let of 
library byelaws has been drawn up and issued 
by the Ministry of Education , a copy of which 
fos been reprinted in Hewitt’s Law relating 
puhlk ttbmkt, 2nd ed- T 1947. 


BYELAWS AND REGULATIONS 

Regulations A library authority may make 
m^iUtitsm for die safety and me of every 
library, museum and art gallery' under its 
control and for the admission of the public 
thereto. 

Regulations do not require amffrmation by 
higher authority as do byefawv They may 
not be enforced by ‘tine/ As to the imposition 
of so-called 'fines* tor die non-return of books 
within a stated period s& Fines. 

The Library Association lm prepared and 
isrtieJ a model set of Library Regulations— 
Uhr. Ast. Rrt* 19531 55 . sj 6 . It should be 
noted, however, that ibis set include* die "fine 1 
clause for wliich there is no statutory author!ty. 
Hewitt, A- R- Law relating to publk libraries, 
mmaum end art gaUerks. 2nd cti_, 1947. 

He win, A- R. Sumtttary pf public library low 
3rd cd. (rev*), 193 5- 

'Library Fines.' Just he of the Pmt (journal), 
1953, ttj r 785. 

Lacs! CoYrfnmcjit Law and Administration m 
England and Wattf, 14 voR, 1914-41 + arid 
annual continuations to date filth:* Bye- 
htw*)> 

'Pend tie? in public libraries,* Jwtkc of the 
/W( journal), Ipjj, 117. ^ 

SeboficER A. NL ByrfitiVi of heal authorities, 

tm 
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Cadastral map A krgMaJc map or survey 
■<t-i<hiv ing ownership md value of land, lor 
use in apportioning uxrs [A-LA. Gfon.). 

Calendar I r AdimDologtCal Ititofdocnmeni*,, 
widi annotation* indicating, or summarizing 
the foniciiis ofrjrk 2. A schedule ol events 
or diw^sicnis in the order in which tky axe 
10 nke place, as of eases i n court or of blit* in 2 
legislative body{j 4 X*/i GJuj*,). 

Calendar A system of alternate rollers of 
metd and paper placed it die dry end of die 
paper machine for imparting a polish to the 
finished paper, or, if die paper has been mated, 
the calender rolls polish die china day surface. 

Calendered paper Paper which lias been 
passed through licatcd polished toilers under 
pressure in order to form a hard smooth 
surface Super calendered implies a high 
polish and extra calender rollers, 

Calf A smooth leather made from calfskin, 

Qti number Tlie symbols used to itidkaxc 
the location of a book on the shdm, The 
doss number often precede* ait author number 
winch individualizes the book. 

Calligraphy The an of fine handwriting; of 
especial interest to bookmen as forming the 
batif of all varieties of rype. 

Quicfl A pouted correction slip inserted in a 
book to replace errors detected after proof 
reading or 10 replace matter offensive 10 a 
censorship. A cancel may range in sbe from a 
portion of a line to a complete leaf In early 
printed books minor corrections were fre¬ 
quently made by band. The substituted por¬ 
tion is usually turned Canadians and die 
original the CrfuxdlandtiixL 
Any port of a book (a leaf or leaves, or part 
of a leaf} in tended to be substituted for the 
corresponding part of a book as originally 
printed. A cancel for parr only of a leaf now 
usually Likes the form of a correction slip to 
be pasted on the original leaf, which is not 


removed. The term cancel applies only 10 
the new parr* and not TO die part whkh ic is 
intended to replace. 

Canon An old name for a type size of about 
48 pt. 

Qtp lines Letter* are formed on three 
imaginary framework line*, die base line, cap 
line and mean line- The cap Hue is the upper¬ 
most. 

Capital* Abbreviated to "caps' and indicated 
in MS. by three lines under the words to be 
thus set 

Capsa A cylindrical box used in Roman 
libraries TO hold one or more rolls standing 
upright {A,LA, G/exkJh 

Caption Text descriptive of an illustration: 
also the heading of a chapter or page. 

Option title The title printed at the begin¬ 
ning of a ellapter or at the head of a page or 
section of a booL 

Carbon paper An inked paper uled for 
reproducing extra copies of 1 document 
simultaneously with die writing or typing of 
the document. The best modem carbon 
papers are made of tissue paper* of various 
weights and qualities coated with synthetic 
dyes or carbon pigment, waxes and refined 
oils. The best tissue^ nude from :og pulp* are 
less likely to tear than those mode from wood 
pulp. Four kinds arc manufactured* for use 
with typewriter* pen, pencil and iicaograph 
[spirit) duplicator. 

Card A rectangular ptcce of cardboard liaving 
a surface luitaHe for writing, typing, etc,, 
used in making library record intended for 
vertical filing. 

Card cabinet A case of drawers or trays in 
whkh cards ore filed vertically, The front of 
each drawer or tray is usually fitted with a 
slotted frame fot the insertion of a label 







indicating, the couceno. Certain card cabinets 
ire so constructed that die drawers or trap 
slope downwards towards the back of die 
cabinet, ensuring easier consultation of die 
cards. 

Card catalogue A catalogue on cards of a 
uniform size, each card bearing a single entry 
or reference, died vertically in special drawers 
boused in a cabinet. Early forms of card 
catalogue consisted of handwritten dip filed 
in shallow trap, and so far as a known, die 
earliest use of such was made by the Abbi 
Rosier who in 1775 described the method in 
ids pccfice to ike general index of the publica¬ 
tions of the l^ris Academy of Science. 

Unlike catalogues in book form, the card 
catalogue has the supreme virtue of allowing 
die withdrawal of ouiKif-ditc entries and the 
insertion of new ones easily, without dis¬ 
turbing its structure ot sequence. Thus it may 
be kept current at all rimes. In addition* 
physical deterioration ia slower than any other 
physical form of catalogue* due to tbe protec¬ 
tion afforded die cards by tbe surrounding 
cabinet,, and the fact that normally only die 
cdg« of die cards are touched during use. 

Unleis the user is familiar with this fonu, 
however, and unless the catalogue is well 
guided, its arrangement may appear complex. 
It suffers, too, from the fact tliat, of the cards 
in a single drawer, only one at a time cm be 
consulted- Possibly the most serious dis¬ 
advantage lies in the present methods of 
cabinet construction and drawer deposition, 
in that 1 tingle person in consulting dir 
con tents of a tingle drawer may obstruct the 
use of many other drawers full of cards. 

Nevertheless, die singular advantages of the 
Card catalogue, invented by librarians and 
now die basic indexing and filing method of 
the comntentia! world* have undoubtedly 
commended themselves to Ubramns Junug 
the 2,0til century. The greatly increased rjtc 
of book production, the rapid superseding of 
te.vrs by new editions and new title* con taining 
liter hffonnation^ and die increased toe nude 
of library books by readers, leading to ihdr 
physical wear and withdrawal, have all tended 
to confirm die value of this flexible form of 
catalogue which b now used by the majority 
of libraries- 


CARTOUCHE 

Card index An index made on earth usually 
of standard itze (i x 3 in,) and kept on their 
edges in a drawtf- 

Card number (Catalogue cards), A number, 
or a combination of a letter, letters or a date 
and a number, dial identifies a particular card 
in a stock of printed catalogue cards, such as 
Library' of Congress cards (ri-Ljl Gtari-). 

Card tray A drawer for holding cards, housed 
in a card cabinet. Most modern card tray's 
have low or cut-away sides for case ofhandbng 
the catch, and arc fitted with an angle-block 
capable of being adjusted to any position 
along the length of the tray to keep the cards 
uptight- Also known as a card drawer, and in 
the case of a card catalogue, catalogue drawer 
and catalogue tray. 

Caret ) in proof trading to show where 
fresh nutter is to be inserted. 

Carolmgian Relating to a variety of hand¬ 
writing developed ftom the writing schools 
refounded under die tuffuaice of Charles 
mague* which employed capitals, uncials, 
half-unoak and minuscules. Especially assoa^ 
a bed with Aknm anti his work in ptopagating 
learning, the Cirohtigiais minuscule is the 
source of must modem forms of European 
lettering. 

Carrel A small mom ot alcove tor individual 
study in 4 library or in the stack, formed by 
partitions or amiigcment of shelving in 
which typing may be permitted. Also called 
cubicle or stall. 

Cartographer entry An en try for maps in a 
catalogue under the name of the map-maker 
as heading. 

The cartograpber entry nuy be a main or 
added entry, dependent upon the type of 
catalogue ami the dominant interest of the 
library. Modem maps will rarely merit 
cartographer mam entry since their chief 
interest usually lies tidier in the area delineated 
or their subject, whilst the cartographer's 
nam e docs not as a rule appear on the map. 

Cartouche A scroll-shaped or other orna¬ 
mental design, with a space containing an 
inscription, as on an old map Glftts.). 
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CARTRIDGE PAPER 
Cartridge paper A hard* tough dus of paper 
mude wiili a rough surface in ninny grade* for 
Jmviflq .uni industrial purposes. Available in 
tunny finished anti cobun, Drawing cirtniigf 
is usually a white tub-sized rag piper, whereas 
industrial cartridge is made from esparto or 
mood pulp, 

rw 1. In hand composition* a shallow 
wooden tray to hold type, divided into com¬ 
partments of varying dre according to the 
frequency oi use o! each letter, and positioned 
accordingly- The armngement ii siaudaitl for 
all types and sizes. Casa are usually in 
pairs, the upper case, which rests at an angle 
to die luwa ease containing mostly capitals, 
the lower case which lies flat containing 
die ordinary' tetters- 2. In binding, a ease is the 
made-tip raver, ready for affixing to the booh. 

Case binding A method of binding In which 
dir booh cover ii made wholly separate from 
die book , ifid later attached to it: distingusilioJ 
from these methods in which die cover can¬ 
not be constructed as a separate unit- Somc- 
timfs called casework (ALA Gfers.)- 

Ca d an s William [169^1^} Hflglidi type 
designer ami founder- DaigiKtl and cast the 
type which bean his mmc, one of die most 
widely used of all type designs in English and 
American printing- lie began type^founding 
in 1730, but liis first Roman is not found 
before 172j. His designs an: frnidaincntally 
those of tire late 17th century Dutch founder*, 
and are therefore classed as *ald face,' The 
specimen book of 1734 i* a landmark in type 
luscory, and displays the type ornaments 
winch were *0 widely used in contemporary 
book production. The firm he founded a 
still in tosccucel 

Cait-ofF To estimate the amount of primed 
matter dial will result from a given manu¬ 
script copy, 

C^t-up To calculate die cost of eompodEwm 

Catalogue A lor of books; at distinguished 
from a bibliography, it k confined to the 
centimes of a particular library or collection- 
Arranged in a recognized order, the auric* 
which it con tuns are formulated in accordance 
with specified rul«, providing bibliographic 


cnfomianon and often further elucidations and 
BppCUStb* 

The purpose of a catalogue is to act a* -1 key 
to the binary'* stock, enabling an enquirer to 
find a particular book of whbi some or all of 
the details are known* to survey the entire 
bookstoek or si:crions of it, or to select the 
books which wiU best serve Isis purpose, 

Since a book may be sought in the catalogue 
by author, tid l: t mbject, series, kecrary or 
physical form, or by some other factor^ various 
kinds of entries may be included to luciltuie 
die tracing of a particular work by any one of 
these seircliing frietors. I lie basic kinds ul 
entry r ore author entry, tide entry, senes 
carry* subject entry, form entry and analytical 
entry (3.1-.). The dictionary' catalogued the 
only type of catalogue which includes all 
tlieie kinds of entry in one sequence. Other 
types having d ifferent virtues or serving mace 
limited purpose* are die classified, alphabctico- 
dasred, alphabetical subject, author and name 
catalogue* (j.u.)* Reference may abo be m- 
duded in the catalogue to increase its useful¬ 
ness by directing die attention to die correct 
forms of heading* chosen tor entries ui to 
additional entries likely to be at interest to die 
enquirer. 

Until the mid-iotb century catalogues 
were handwritten of printed in book or 
guard-book form. With die advent of 
ihcaf and card catalogues the twin virtues of 
hospitality and tlcsibiliry were introduced, 
^r-h of those forms allowing entries to be 
inserted into their correct places. Of wtth- 
drawiu with flic utmost ease and enabling 
catalogues to be kept up-to-date despite 
changing bookstock*. Although other physic 
ed forms of catalogue have been introduced 
since, the catd and itasf forms have gained 
such popularity during the present century' 
that dicy arc used by the great majority of 
libraries in all parts of the world. 

Catalogue ^ A plain or ruled card* usually 
of standard size 5 X 3 ire (75 cm x ia*f cm 
in Conrinoiul countries)* used for making a 
single entry in a card catalogue. 

Catalogue card copy See Process Slip, 

Catalogue code A set of rule* for the guid¬ 
ance of cataloguers in establishing headings 
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and preparing entries for a catalogue* wmc- 
times Lrieluding djTt?crjofii is ra the tiling and 
arrangement of these entries, Although 
Itbcirici since the times of classical Greece and 
Rome have caused catalogues co he [node, 
5udi compilations were mure akin to finding- 
Luts, hiving little admity with present-day 
catalogues laid rarely being compiled accord¬ 
ing to a logical plan, Such "codes' as were in 
caosieiice prior to the rgch century were 
mainly directed ro explaining the use of die 
catalogue to the layman rather than providing 
min to hr followed by the cataloguer. 

Sets of rules prescribing how the books of a 
library should be Systemacidity catalogued 
are a comparatively recent development, die 
moat important early code being die British 
Museum code of 91 ruin adopted by the 
Trustees in i-Sjij. Tins code* drafted largely 
by Sit Anthony Panina md Jolm Winter 
Jones, specified the kinds of curry to he 
adopted and gave diremons as to the choice 
and rendering of headings m respect of 
particular dosses of works and authonllip 
ckctimituicci. Tlic g gafa cw of dm code 
with its principle of author mail] entry plus 
added entries and references based on Esc 
content and needs of individual boob* 
together with its practical rulings as to choice 
of headings, have led 10 its use as die basts of 
every major author catalogue code since 
published. 

The more important of die catalogue codes 
published since that date are listed below" 
iSj2 Jewett, C, Cr On the rajutoirtropi of ema- 
togu ri of libraries . . . (The first major code 
containing directions for subject entries 
advocating the use of unit entry.) 

1876 Cutter p C. A. Rules fir a printed dirthnary 
catalogue. (The fine complete code of rules 
for a dictionary catalogue, revised 1889, 
iSpi and 1904, and still the basic standard 
code.) 

1S7S Cambridge University. Rules to he oh- 
served rVa firming die aIphahctieal ajf 

primed hooks. (Revised and expanded edition 
1 SC 7 -) 

1883 Library Anodidon. 11 j"h rules. 

10 83 American Library Association. Con- 
demed rules for an author mid title catalog. 

1886 Dziatzko* K. Instmawn fit dir Ordttmg 
dee Titil m alphakiisehen Zetlelkntakg *fcr 


Konlflkhn u r iJ Unioersitdis—Bihliothek zu 
Breslau. 

18S-11 DelisJc, L. Ituimirioni fflmcnudm et 
kdmiqurs pour la mist et le maintien 01 mint 
Jt'j litres d'une bibiklheque. 

189a Underfeh* K. A. Ekrttir earJ 
rules: mtthor and title entries. [Based on 
Dziitzko and comparing the rulings of ecu 
codes.) 

1899 Prussia. Insttuktionen fir die alpha- 
hefuehe n Kataloge der preuszisthm 1 Bildit/- 
titthn . ■ . 

1905 Library of Congress, Supplementary rules 
on eatd&guitig, 

190S Library Association and American 
Library Association- OtufogwEflf rules: 
author and tide entries. (The first mtearaiioxul 
catalogue code.) 

1912 Association des brbliorh&aires fran-gais. 
Rtyies et usages observes dam Its pun rip ales 
hihlmhcques de Peris , * * 

1921 Bodleian Library'. Ruk$ fir the author 
eaiatqgue of hooks published in or after 1920* 
1923 BiUbtfitgoe Mationab Usega mhris 
dans k rddartien du ttitebgut gdnfadt de j 
livttj tmprimes . * * 

1929 Association del bibHorii^cairra fungus, 

i Ugh gindraks* 

1931 Vatican Library. Nome per d eelafogo 
Jegli itmtipdh. 2nd cd. + published 1939. (A 
complete code for a dictionary catalogue* 
Tor many yean the most complete state¬ 
ment of American cataloguing practice' but 
available only ill Italian until translated in 
*948.) 

1934 Ringannthan, S, R. Classified teiahgut 
code. 2nd ccL 1945. 

igjti British Museum. Rules fir eompiling the 

ftitiil&gues of printed booth maps and musie _ 

Revised d 

194S Rangmaihan, S, R. Dirfiomrf oitotagur 
mdr, 

to49 American Library Association, AMA- 
iiilaloguirtg rules fir author and title entries. 
2nd oi (A thorough rcvtsioEi of the joint 
code of 1908J 

Catalogue nikinnc A catalogue arranged in 
a syitrmatic order of subjects, including 
ertticoL bihliographieal and cxplanaiory in- 
fbmiatitm. 

Catalogue *% See Frocks ^lip. 



CATALOGUER 

Cataloguer A librarian who Jrtetniinn the 
ibrmi of entry and prepare* the bibliographical 
description! tor a catalogue, and, m many 
libraries. classifies the boob md assigns 
subject headings (ALd, Gfosj.). 

Cataloguer |, i dip Ste Padcess Slip. 

Cataloguing The process uf compiling i 
catalogue, or constructing entries for insertion 
tuto a catalogue. 1 m a broad sense, ,iiJ the 
process omwectrd with the preparation md 
maintaining ot a catalogue. Including cLmiii- 
cidoii md the assignment of subject headings. 
In _l narrower sense, the determining of die 
kinds of entry, (lie 1 Leadings, bibbugrapjiicil 
JeicripQoiis T and refer cnccs required tor the 
adequate recording of boob md other 
material* in a catalogue. 

Cataloguing department e. Tbc -tdminh- 
native unit of a library m clmge of preparing 
the catalogue, and, in many libraries, of 
classifying the book*. a. The library quarters 
where dir cataloguing processes are carried on 

{A±jL Gks f y 

Cataloguing process slip >Vr Process Slip. 

Catch letters A group of letters -it the top of 
a page indicating die first or hue word of a 
page or column in a reference book such as a 
dkxkrory. 

Caf cbline A temporary descripti ve head¬ 
line on galley proofs,. Also a snort line of 
type in between two large displayed lines. 

Catch stitch In baokbbdmg any bud of 
Jock sntch or kettle stitch. 


Catch word I. The Ward (or pari of a word) 
given at the foul of a page or at the foot of die 
lut veno of a gathering, below the end of the 
last bne, miidpasing due first word of the page 
or leaf following, Rarely Found in modem 
books. 2. A word placed it the top ot the page 
or cel,iimn, repeating the first or die last 
[leading of the page or the column, as in a 
dictionary. Also called guide word, and 
direction word. 3. A significant word teed m 
an index or catalogue on the first word of am 
entry. 

GatchJijic A tcmporirj' dacriptivc headline 
m galley ptoofs. Also 1 abort line of type in 
between two Urge displayed lines. 


Catchword entry An entry foi a book in j 
catalogue,, Ibt or Index under a secondary 
part of its title* Used most frequently where 
the latter part of she tide consists of a signifi¬ 
cant word or phrase for winch an enquirer 
might look 
Eg- 

Stone of destiny, An account of the 
significance of the. 

Catchword tide A partial mb consisting of 
wmc striking word or pfrrase likely to be 
remembered by an enquirer. 

4 Categorical table*" Set Subject Ci.assi- 

flCATIGK, 

Oixtou, WilHam (i4le?-£ii) A cultured 
merchant who in middle life learned die art of 
printing it Cologne .md first iniroduecd it into 
England, setting up .1 press at the Sign of the 
Red Pale in Westminster ^476). Noted fot 
pnnting English literary worb, c.g, Chancet 
and Malory rather than theological and 
classical tern. Omoafs productions are 
relatively nude, but show a progressive im¬ 
provement in die introduction of head-linci,, 
signature!, line justification-, and in 14S1, 
woodem illuatradcms. About too work* were 
issued, and eight varietiet of type* all of 
gothic family, used. At Caxtoifs death, the 
pte$$ wn ctMritTM Licet by hi* assistant, Wyiikyn 
de Worde. 

Central catalogue I. The catalogue of the 
central library ot a library system. Also called 
main or general catalogue. 2, A catalogue in □ 
central library of alt the collection* oi a library 
system (d_L^ 4 * G/u^J, 

Central registrytiun The practice of main¬ 
taining 03]e borrowed register in a library 
system, md including in k ah readers, regard- 
less of the service point at which they apply 
for library membership. 

Central shelf list 1. A shelf list recording tlie 
bookitock of die mahi library in a library 
syJEeiu. S«mctimn called main shelf list. z. 
A combined shelf list for dJ books in a library 
*ystcni, housed in die main library. Also called 
union shelf list. 


Cen tralized cataloguing The cataloguing by 
one library or cataloguing office within a 





CHAIN INDEXING 


system of libraries of all boob acquired by 
all those libraries so that die mu.tu of suds 
wulogii'ng are used by die individual 
libraries. Ccnirdiicd cataloguing may be 
carried out at Ioq] level (“■- within a single 
Library system) or at national level. Within a 
Library system its mrmduetaon often coincides 
with die semtig-op of z cataloguing depart¬ 
ment and an acquisitions department which 
tragether receive and catalogue ill books 
destined for cadi angle Library', At uariend 
level the most common fonti of omtnakzied 
catalogumg is dim of a cotnmerda! Or itrtr 
ojrganriaiion which, having access to all or 
the majority ot boob published, performs tliu 
cataloguing and nukes the ranIn available in 
die form of printed catalogue cards to 
libraries requiring them. 

Its prime advance is that of economy, for 
duplication of work is avoided at ail points 
where simultaneous cataloguing of die same 
titles would otherwise be carried out, Cun- 
sisxenry of cataloguing is assured since entries, 
headings and references arc uniform where*- 
ever used. Furdicr H the economies invariably 
allow die employment of fully trained cata¬ 
loguing personnel, widi consequent raking of 
the standard of catalogue work, whtbt die 
elimination of necessity for cataloguers’ 
reference tools at each library enables die 
assembly of a comprehensive collection for 
the use of the trained jMnoencL It is manifest 
ciioc die number of volumes processed by such 
a centralized office will usually justify- die 
introduction of mil entries and mechanical 
methods of reproducing entries, such practices 
conferring further eccmomirs of their own. 

Within most library systems of mote than 
three or four service points centralized 
Cataloguing is now die rule. Many countries 
have also introduced national centralize J 
cataloguing agencies and among die most 
eminent of these may be mentioned the 
Library of Congress [for LLSA,), the State 1 
Lenin Libraiy (for Russia), the Central Bool; 
Chamber (for U.S,S,R,), the Swedish Stite 
Library Commission, the FolkcboLsaniling- 
cties Ekspcdisjan (for Norway), and as com¬ 
mercial ventures the FL W. Wilson printed 
dialogue card service, that of Messrs, Hatrods 
from i94y-52 i die Deunche Budberri P s 
publication of die Daituhe NfetitaaKftitP"- 


graphic in Gc: rj uuy p arid since 1950 the advent 
of the Brid& N#t§md Bibti^rdphy + 

Centro spread A design occupying the com¬ 
plete cotue double page opening of a pampLi- 
let, folder, penodioi 

Centred dot A period placed higher than 
the base of the type face. Used to separate 
syllables, to show multiplication (2 H 2 = 4), to 
separate roman capitals in classic form of 
tablet mscripcioni (M-A-RC-U-S). Also 
called Space JcK. 

Chain and array Classification. 

Chain indexing A semJ-itieriianicaJ metiitd 
of producing die requisite subject index 
diTrsei for a d-issified catalogue, based on 
analysis of the classification symbol of cadi 
subject. The method was originated by S„ R, 
Ranganathati„ being first published in Liis 
tftwry &J library taral&gue and subsequently 
modified tn the second (t £45) and riurd (1951) 
editions of his Chufijifd iarahgiie tWr. Al¬ 
though originally intended tor use with the 
Colon Ckssificartou the procedure may be 
applied widi case hi any duiihcatson Scheme 
whose notation symbols indicate the subor¬ 
dination at each step of division, and its 
adaptation for use with the Dewey Decimal 
Clarification has been dciiiciitirfated sueerss- 
tuLEy by die British National BihU^raphy since 

The classification symbol for ever.' specific 
subject rcptcscmcd b y an unity m the rridfied 
catalogue u ana]vied as 4 series of classes 
siibordiiuted successively from the main class 
u> die specific subject, 

Outline qf Sjtifkrif Annul Colon class 
number Oi 5 :l 
Q literature 

Oi Indo-European 

Qlj Sanskrit 

015:2 Drama 

Each member of the TJuun 1 of classes thus 
produced provides ail index entry, qualified 
if necessary by one or mure of the super- 
iirdiuatc terms to reveal the context 
indicate the precise Aspect dealt with). 

%■ 

Drnna; Smskrii Oij:n 

S anskri t: Literature Ql j 
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CHAIN INDEXING 


Indo-European Literature Ox 

Literature O 

Where the tenm llpoJ in 1 he dasdficatioB nc 
rhoje which will most likely he taught by tlic 
dais of under consulting the t^talague diey 
are used directly ju indexing teems. It may 
however be found, as frequently occur* with 
die Dewey (eamnolngv, due these are un¬ 
familiar American words* or archaic, or 
msuffideaitly precise. In such cases they are 
replaced by more suitable synonyms. As in 
traditional indexing, all norm-d synonyms are 
indexed direct eg the class number concerned. 
Two basic modifh^ii-unv enabling the 
method to be used with other d ^ficarim 
sdkona Uun the Co tun are, first p that inicr- 
mcdkie step* in the 4 duin‘ represented by 
teltm m i life fl y to be consulted are omitred 
entirely; second.,, that steps produced by faulty 
su.bciriiru.Jdon m the cLnifiotioti scheme arc 
likewise omitted. These Steps of the chain’ 
are called respectively A unsought Link!*' and 
* false links, 1 and are illrntraced in die following 
examples of indexing with die Dewey 

ck&nfieatian: 

i* The radh tefatnet kmdbwk 621.364 
Cjhs&t GGo Useful Arts 

620 Engineering 

621 Mechanical Engineering 

4 a r .3 Electrical Engineering 

621.38 Weak Current Electrical En¬ 
gineering 

621.364 Radio 

index Radio: Engineering 621.3 $4 

Wireless: Engineering 621484 

Weak Current Electrical 


Engineering 

1 Unsought fink] 

Electrical Engineering 

62I.3 

Mechanical Emthiccring f False Ernie] 

hnghieerkig 

620 

Useful Arts 

600 

Technology 

600 

nru 1 Jfuify vf the Gospt h. 

126 


Chain zoo Religion 

220 to 2S0 Cfinsthn Religion 
220 Bible 

223 co 22 ft New Testament 
226 Gospel* 

Index GospdstNew Testament 226 
New Testament 223/228 

Bible 220 


rlimfbnity 

220/260 

Religion 

20G 

3. Minvli of insert Oft, 

my 

Gimn 500 Natural Science 


590 Zoology 


592 to 595 Invertebrates 


595 Articulates 


595.7 Insects 


Index Insects: Zoology 

595.7 

Entomology 

595-7 

Articulates: Zoology 

m 

Invertebrates: Zoology 

592/595 

Zoology 

59® 

Natural Scknce 

5 » 

Science 

50a 


It is evident that chain mdeadftg requires 
each intermediate seep to be indexed even 
though die library may nut possess individual 
books on those snperordinate subjects, far 
fcom being misleading, it :s d.umcd that the 
value of the index is iiicreasal since it is the 
tendency of many enquirers to begin searching 
for a specific subject by a more general term 
and. having been directed by such a super- 
ordinate entry to the correct region ot the 
catalogue, will be led by efficient catalogue 
guiding through its systematic order eg the 
specific suhjeiT. 

The method secures economies through the 
virtual eliminataon of inverted terms, e,£. 
English liceranuc Ls indexed directly to S20 
(Dewey) but literature,, English is omirced, 
die superordiuare entry Literature #ioo ihrect- 
mg atcennon to the correct region of the ou- 
I ague. Its systematic discipline also ensures 
eouiisiency of rendering, and automatically 
attembh* in die index all those aspects of a 
topic which are separated in die ekisificadon. 

Radio - Biographies 9*7# *4 

Radio: Engineering 621,384 

Radio: Public Entertainment 7914 
Chain procedure may be used with advantage 
10 provide specific subject lieadings for the 
dictionary catalogue the superordinate steps 
of the "drain' indicating necessary jrv flhe 
references in Hierarchy. 

Rangmalion, $. R. Classified vtlfllvgw 
ird pd. p 1931. Section 3^ 174-203, 
Ranganuliin, S. R. Liferjry mfrhgpe; fimdu- 
and procedures. 193,0, Pare ], 75-15 r a 




Rangmadian, S, R. Tht&ry 0/ library fu/d- 
irig»e. 193#. Chapter 11. 

R:mganathan, S. R. l Cji;jil procedure ^rui 
dictionary catalogue/ Ann. LiW* Sd„ 1954- 
No. I + 21 6-11. 

Ml3U f j. 'Cham indexing and the classified 
catalogue/ Ubr , Kr.r_ F 1955, 57. 141-S. 

Doughty, D. W. 'Chain procedure subject 
indexing and featuring in die dz^fticJ 
catalogue - 1 Jjfe Asi- JU(- t i 9 J 5 i 57f i 73 ~k 
Palmer* B. L and Welb, A-J, ThejkndamttwlM 
of library clanijicatkn. i 951, Chapter XI- 

E.L.J,S, 

CLiiJti lines A series of parallel Sines usual] y 
about an inch apart* seen in handmade Or laid 
paper, produced by die wire* on which arc 
bid the finer straining wire* of the mould. 
Cliam lines are parallel to the narrow side of 
the sheet and in conjunction, wtdi die water¬ 
mark (q.tr.) arc used in determining the number 
of rimes a sheet has been folded in * book, and 
hence whether folio, octavo or other format. 
Owing to the varying size of the sheet diesc 
bibBographkal terms are not related 10 
physical measurements* 

Chain mark Sw Lau> Pafei. 

Chain stitch See Kbtti-E Stitch. 

Chalcography Engraving on copper Or 
brass* 

Chalk ttiglivlflg Set Cvayqn Ekchavxkg. 

Changed names A tcieo used by catalog urn 
to den ole authors who have written under 
didemit names. These may eximprisc legal 
cliangcs of name (including; elevation to the 
peerage, marriage of women* etc.) or the 
personal assumption of another name (f,|. a 
pseudonym, professional or religious name). 

Books by such author* pose a problem to 
the cataloguer in deciding which name to use 
as holdin g for all die works of one author 
since it is desirable that thine entries should 
appear together in the anchor catalogue. TIu l 
choice lies between die following: 

(e) Hie legal name. 

(t) That first used as an author. 

(c) The <me most frequently used by the 
author on the title-pages of his books. 

fi) Tint which is preferred by the author 
or the custom of his country. 


CHARGING SYSTEM 
(e) The name likely to be most widely 
known by the library 1 * public. 

Tire chief catalogue codes diifiir m their 
rulings as to the name authorized lor nmn 
entry heading, but if a getud-ji comparison b 
attempted it may be said that British libraries 
prefer entry under the legal family runic or 
die name first used a* an author, whilst in 
the United States the best-known name u 
preferred- 

Changed titles Used by cataloguers to des¬ 
cribe boob which have been published or 
translated under more than one title, mdud- 
ing: 

(il) Reprints published under a new title. 
(A) Revised editions with a dnnge of 
tide, 

(r) Books revised or rewritten by the 
origin a! anchor under a different tide. 

(d) Abridgments and epitomes whe^c 
tides differ from due of die work abridged, 
(r) Different translations of die same 
work under different titles. 

It being thought JcriribSe tint die catalogue 
should show together series fee all parts and 
forms of the same work, these arc mildly 
entered under die heading and tide ol the 
earliest form of the work, lave where die 
latest publication has become substantially 1 
new work. 

Chap book From the Anglo-Saxon root 
wap trade. 1. A smal l, cheap paperbound book 
containing usually some popular ole, legend, 
poem or ball-id, sold by hawkers or 'chap¬ 
men 1 in the 17th and i&di centimes- 2. A 
modem pamphlet suggestive of this type «t 
publication Gk.) t 

Chapel Associations of journeymen in die 
binding and printing trades, or the meeting ot 
sudi an jinxiation.The secretary of the chapel 
is appointed by the members to collect and 
pay in trade union due*. 

Characteristics (in Chstificttkn) Clari¬ 

fication, 

Outage i. To record die loan ot a hook to a 
borrower. 2. The record so made. 

Charging system The method employed its 
a library to record the loom of boob. 


CHART 

Gliart l. A map specially designed to meet 
die fMjuirrniesiE* of navigaton, showing 
fo imflitt gftj currerm + sisals, coastlines. ports, 
liatbours* compass viriitiotis, rie. z. A map 
exhibiting meteorological phenomena, f.e. 
biromctne pressure. weather, dimm* etc,, Oi 
magnetic variation*, 3. A map of die heavens 
(scar map). In collation, figures showing dis- 
tatseei K imcniioiii or motion of edariil 
bcnlles are considered diagrams (ALA 
GJpsj,), 

Cham? An instrument whereby a sovereign 
or Icgishtiure grants rights to a person or 
corporation [Ukr. CWj. 

Check list 1. A comprehensive list of books* 
periodicals 01 other material wiih the mhu- 
raum of description and annotation needed 
for identtficanon of the works recorded. 2. A 
record of vdunwa and parts of serials or 
continuations received by a library (rLCA. 
GW| 

marks Marks pencilled by the cata¬ 
loguer on the tidespages of material awaiting 
caLaJoguing + indicating to his assistants those 
para of the tide-page 10 be omitted when 
transcribing die catalogue entries. The system 
depends on the recognition of particular signs 
having a convendoiulnced meaning, t-g* 

J ] may mean l omk from all entries 1 ;. ( ) may 
mean 'omit from author but include on 
subject entries, etc.' 

Cheltenham A type designed by Goodhue in 
consisting of many scries* Wide, 
Bold and Bold Condensed, The latter much 
used in publicity. 

Chemical wood Wood reduced to pulp by 
chemical processes, which separate the cctli> 
lose fibres by dissolving the unwanted mb- 
stances by either cooking in an arid (sulphite 
process) or in alkaline liquor (soda process), 
A modern development combines the chemi¬ 
cal process with the mechanical method (f u.j 
and gives papers intermediate in quality 
between mechanical and dicmkal wood. 

Chiaroscuro A ptoccsi by which several 
wood blocks ate used in conjunction in one 
subject in order to tender light and dark tunes 
of one colour. Main black tines are given on 
the key block and the spaces of tune arc cut 


our on other blocks, erne for nth tone. Also 
called Gria^utr tn Camtikit* Process was used in 
Germany from 150S especially by Lucas 
Cranach l and was popular in Italy through¬ 
out the 1 jth century- 

Chiffon silk A strong and durable dlfc 
material which tan be used for me nding and 
reinforcing paper in particularly valuable 
books, cte. It is so sheer that even small print 
is legible through ii. 

Children’* libraries and librarimihip The 

children'j library service width exists to-day 
has grown up in two distinct periods over 
the Lot century. It was preceded by the pro¬ 
vision made in the Mechanics Institutes and 
the Sunday School libraries founded by Robert 
Raiks, both of which declined with the 
development of the educational system and 
the public library service m die latter half of 
the 19 th century- 

During die first period, which Luted until 
the passing of the Public Libraries Act of 
1919, the service was largely confined to the 
urban areas and was severely handicapped by 
the imposition of the penny rate limitation. 
In many areas there was little or no provision 
made for chiidrcUi especially tliose under 
twelve years of age, and it was unusual to 
provide separate accommodation for diem. 
Use boobrocks were limited in quantity and 
in scope, although during this period there was 
a substantial increase in the number of author* 
writing for children and a marked change in 
the character of children's books, 

A few authorities did. however, endeavour 
to provide separate accommodation; amongst 
these was Manchester which opened the first 
children s room in 18&1. Nottingham opened 
a separate children 1 * room Lu iS&z in an 
attempt to ‘counteract the mischievous in- 
flucncc of cheap and noxious fiction 1 and to 
extend the library facilities to tliiMeen of 7 or 
3 to 15 years of age- One of the most successful 
and comptidicnsivc schema was developed in 
Cardiff and embodied many of the present 
day activities of children's libraries, including 
organized visits of children during school 
hours for lessons by the librarian, the provision 
of collections of boob in schools, reding 
halls, kntcrai lectures and fotiUtbs for home 
reading from the general lending departments. 
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CHILDREN'S LIBRARIES AND LUtRARlANSHU 1 


Many libraries found it necessary to limit 
die frequency of the borrowing and in some 
easei bop and girls were not allowed to use 
the library at the same time, Reading rooms 
and lecture balls became a feature of die larger 
systems aud Sonic attempts were made ID 
provide specialized staff 

The financial problems were partially over¬ 
come in some areas by the using of schools as 
distributing points. This method probably 
sensed a higher proportion of readers and no 
doubt encouraged co-operation between 
readied and librarians but it did not necessarily 
lead to the use of public libraries in after- 
school life, nor did it result in die establish¬ 
ment of school libraries as they are known 
to-day. Book provision in schools was, how- 
evCT + generally admitted to be the responsibi lity 
of the education authority which frequently 
made grane to the public library for die 
provision of collection* of books placed in 
schools. 

The second period followed die passing of 
the Public Libraries Act of iptp, by which the 
crippling penny rare limitation was removed 
and County Councils were empowered eg 
establish library scmeet. These two factors 
resulted in a general expansion of die facilities 
m urban areas and of the pionoer schemes 
which had been started in some rural areas— 
at a time when education had just been made 
free and compulsory for all children up bo die 
age of 14 years. 

In the early yean of the County Library 
service emphasis was placed on books rather 
dun buildings and lienee, schools Were 
largely used as distributing points and a high 
proportion of children's books were included 
in the collections. During die second decade 01 
comity libraries, many branch libraries were 
built in die urban auras hitherto unprovided 
for, and a Service parallel to that in the 
municipal libraries developed with separate 
children's rooms in the Larger branches and 
sections in die smaller ones* Provision of 
ehiliifais books in the rural areas omtmued 
in village centrra, schools and by mobile 
librarira. 

With changing conditions certain functions 
of die prc-1919 period inevitably disappeared, 
the segregation of boys and girls ceased; com¬ 
plete printed catalogues were superseded by 


card ami ikeaf catalogues and selected book 
lists; hint shows began Eo replace the lantern 
lectures; book selection became more aud 
more the responsibility of librarians rather than 
committees. Extension activities within the 
library increased and there was a Tendency 
botii in municipal and county libraries to 
withdraw collections of books from the 
schools m an endeavour to attract children to 
the public library in dm hope that its use in 
early life would be continued. But, generally, 
the work with children was an amplification 
and extension of that done in the earlier 
period. 

Hie new conception of the function and 
scope of the school library' and the recognition 
of iti place in all types of schools which re¬ 
sulted fern the Education Act of 1944 has 
already caused a much wider use of hooks by 
all children and a greater interest in books and 
libraries by teachers. Many public library 
authorities were quick to seize the opportunity 
afforded to expand existing co-operative 
sdicmra with education authorities or to 
initiate new ones. The former ‘deposit* 
collections in the schoob have now become 
integral parti of the school library winch has 
itsdf become a necessary instrument of educa¬ 
tion. rather than an adjunct to it The technical 
advice and assistance given by the public 
library sEaff on the organization and adminis¬ 
tration of idtool libraries has brought a new 
and greater understanding of the mutual aims 
and problems of the whole service. 

Nevertheless the quality and the extent of 
the work shows startling inequalities and 
deficiencies in different areas. Urn was 
stressed in 194# in the AJrivfffrmdnm m wtth 
with foitsgpc&plr (revised in 1951) issued by die 
Library Association, in which it was stated that 
'many public libraries have children's libraries 
that are ill-equipped, poorly stocked* badly 
staffed and severely limited in scope and range/ 
That tins suite still obtiiined was borne oat by 
the Sim'cy cf pttb-ire library smwfif e/irAfei* 
1954* undertaken by the Youth Libraries 
Section of the library Auceutinn and pub¬ 
lished in i . This indicated that only about 
aoo authorities were maintaining a fell service 
and employing trained staff" for the purpose* 
wliitit in many areas the service was limited 
to the issuing of boob for home reading to a 
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bmitcd age group, widi no specialized staff. 
The 'full" icmcc inc [tide* the provision of 
books for home-reading for children of all 
ages- refrtaice books and periodicals For use 
■within the library; extension acriviria to 
inxaci and retain reader* and to improve the 
quality and widen the scope of thdr reading; 
cooperative scheme* with schools to provide 
the necessary link between the two services* 
and the general encouragement of interest in 
dfiMrca’* reading, 

A variety of method* employed was shown 
by die replies to the questionnaire issued by 
the Youth Libraries Section, eg. some authori¬ 
ties had no lower age limn for the registration 
of borrowers, whilst others provided for the 
youngest children by issuing books to parents 
until the age of A or". Less dun too authorities 
made separate provision for adolescents; all 
except loo issued more than one ticket per 
child (usually for die use of non-fiction books 
only), all except £4 charged hues for overdue 
books, and id except 139 had schemes for die 
reservation of books. Childrens reference 
books were not supplied by itio of die authori¬ 
ties returning the questionnaire, and under 
some others die number supplied was negli¬ 
gible. Nut mote tliaa half provided periodieik 
Types of extension work generally undertaken 
included library lessons and/or class visits, 
book displays and story-hours. Leas frequent 
were library magazines, book weeks, lectures, 
film shows, play reading groups, book quizzes 
clubs and reading circles. Only 39 authorities 
maintained an exhibition stock, whilst 114 
Indicated that an illustration collection was 
available though not necessarily as part of die 
dnkirm'i scrvke. 

AJthough slreia lu e , been kid from time to 
time on the necessity for trained staff in the 
children^ library, eg. the Library Association 
memorandum made recommendations regard¬ 
ing the appointment of trained librarians as 
organizers for both the school library service 
and the service to children and adolescents 
through the public library, the number 01 
ipccialist staff shown fay die survey is lamen¬ 
tably mull Only Zl$ authorities had defig- 
tutted posts, and of these only 181 were on the 
administrative* professional and technical 
Srtdes, 

Little training has been available in this 


coLtniry tn the paii; a short course of lectures 
at the School of Librar unship and Archives, 
University of London, was discontinued in 
1951; a few local authorities have organized 
short courses from time io time, and the 
Youth Libraries Section of the Library 
.Association boa held four week-end schools. 
In 1954 the first full-time course (of six week* 
duration) was held at the North Western 
Polytechnic* London. 

In 19415 a specialist certificate on Library 
Work with Young People was included in the 
Library Association syllabus as a part of the 
final exnmitiatiuH* It was subsequently re¬ 
moved from the final rXamiiLarion but re¬ 
instated later with 1 broadened Syllabus which 
covers literature; child and adolescent psycho¬ 
logy; planning, equipnitfit, organization and 
development; and education and educational 
institutions. 

The Association of Children's Librarians 
formed in 1937 existed for some years as on 
mdcpcndoiE body before becoming, in 
1947, the Youth Libraries Section of the 
Library Association. The membership {which 
is nor limited to those actively engaged in 
children^ library work) is nearly 1 thousand 
and the objects of the Section are " to encourage 
the discussion of and to promoter interest in all 
matters relating tt> young people's libraries 
and literature by means of meetings, publica¬ 
tions ami in such other ways as may be 
deemed desirable, with a view to inertaamg 
the efficiency of youth libraries and further¬ 
ing the objects set forth in the Charter of the 
library Axtocknuif and 'io collect *nd div- 
seminatc information relating to young 
people's- literature and use ail means in its 
power 10 rabe the standard of book produc¬ 
tion and election/ 

Rees, G. libraries for dtildren. London* 
Grafton* *904. 

Sayers, W_ C. B. A manual cf Atftdrms 
libraries. London* Alien & Uawin and 
Library Awodation, 1932. 

Library Associition Memorandum: 'Work 
with young people and school libraries.' 
Libr, Ass. Rrr- S 1951, 5 J> III. 

Survey vf public library service fir children. 
library Addition (Youth Libraries Sec- 
tion). 1954 - 

N.A.D. 
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CliLncic paper A soft. dim, yellowish paper 
nude in Chim from bamboo fibre and used 


for impressions of cngrm^TJigs. 


Chinese style Hiving pages primed on 
double leaves, i*. with unopened folds ai die 
fore-edges, and interior pages blank. The term 
Japanese style h used when a Japanese book of 
the same type is described m cacilogning 
(A±^L Gloss ). 


GkrcrtOniatiiv A collection of passage from 
various works of i single author* or from 
several authors, selected for a particular pur¬ 
pose, must often for die me of those learning a 

language. 


Ghromolirliograiphy A method of htbo- 
grapliie printing in colours by means of 
separate stones or plates tor cadi colour. 
Overprinting is sometimes used for more 
subtle tones, Aho called colour lithography. 

Chronicles These differ from annals in being 
more connected and full* though like annals* 
die events are treated in the order of time 
{Lihr. Gloss.). 

Clhrau ograni A motto or inscription in 
which occur Roman mimerals. often written 
as upper-ease letters, that, added together or 
rod in ictjuence, express a date (ri.JLA 
Glass.). 

Chronological order An arrangement by 
date (time). Unrally employed in subsections 
of a classification scheme where the material 
lends itself to this order, c\£, history. 

Works may also be arranged in chronologi¬ 
cal order of publication so due the most fecent 
works arc brought together. 

Chrysograpliy i. The an of writing in gold 
letters, » practised by medieval writers of 
manuscripts. 2. Handwriting in gold, as in. 
medieval immncripEs (AZ-ri. Gfcur,), 


Chute A doping channel through which 
books or book containers may slide to a lower 
level. A lubmtuic for the more elaborate 
mechanical book conveyor, 


Cicris The Co-Operative Industrial and Com¬ 


mercial Reference and Inforrmtkui Service is 
the WesraLondon counterpart to the ShelEcId 
Inter dun ti;c Organisation anrl is an 


CLASS ENTRY 
attempt to co-ordinate the provitiun of 
technical and commetoil hooks and periodi¬ 
cals* and locate wanted items without delay. 
Ten public libraries* together with other 
institutions (industrial firms, research associa¬ 
tions and other interested bodies) in the area 
Covered by the West-London district of the 
South-East Regional Board for Industry, have 
«n 1 lira of their holdings which hive been 
analysed and indexed it Acton (periadiirab), 
Hamm ersmith (ahstracts and indexes), Middle¬ 
sex (trade directories- and yearbooks}* Southall 
(commercial newspapers) and Ealing (tedmieri 
and other dictionaris). Certain public libraries 
tn the scheme are concentrating their pur¬ 
chases in limited technical fields* with a view 
to building up eoniprelicinave collections of 
tnattruls in them. Inaugurated in 1951* the 
Service lias the support of D.S.LR, and the 
British Productivity Council. More dun 
1**00 periodical titles arc i nclu de d in die index 
of lomtians. A committee representing 
industry (two members)* public libraries 
(two) and technical colleges (mie), led by the 
Chairman of the District Advisory Committee 
of the London and South-Eastern Regional 
Board for Industry, directs rise enterprise. An 
explanatory booklet and publicity leaflets 
have been printed and distributed widely m 
the arta- 

Rates* R r Q. Rjrgkmol information and htfiuy 
semm fir industry through &>*pcFatkm. 
(filtemationai Congress of Libraries and 
Documentation Centres, 1953. Commumci- 
non* VoL II A, pp, 9*M>) 

Circulating libraries See Subscription 
and Circulating Libraries. 

Circulation desk A service point in a library. 
1. hi lending libraries for loan txansactionA- 
Z- in reference libraries for the requisition of 
books. 

Clasp A metal fastening for a book; some¬ 
times arranged with a lock. 

Class entry The entry of a work in a car*™ 
logue under the name of the subject cLss to 
which it belongs, as dhlba front entry under 
m precise subject (specific entry)- For exam pic, 
the entry of a work on Violets under die 
heading flowers or Botany rather than under 
Violets- 
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CLASS LIST 

Class list A iiiE of books restricted to i subject 
class or a group of related subjeen* usually 
arranged in a systematic order according to a 
book tlastifieaqon schema 

Class number Set Classification. 

Classiffeatlorr Systematic arrangement, be it 
of ideas, scientific specimens* books or docu¬ 
ments is vied if one k to obtain the best use of 
one's collection. The O-E.D. definition of 
classification is 'die action of classifying or 
arranging in classes according to common 
duracterisDcs or affinities' and this article con¬ 
siders bibliographical classification* ix. the 
damnification of books, A dkcumuo. of doeu- 
mcncirion, the classification of articles, paper?* 
references, etc., appears elsewhere. 

It has been noticed from ancient times chat 
die most useful arrangement of books for 
rheir exploitation is by subject., .aid the history 
of bibliographical dasri (lotion, right up to 
modem times, k erne of attempts to divide 
universal knowledge into its various pares and 
to arrange these parts (or subjects) in varying 
systematic orders, 10 as to bring related sub¬ 
jects together b some degree of affinity* thus 
automatically separating ndhke subjects- There 
should be provision for ail iubjem past, 
present, and so far as U possible, future. 

Unfortunately, the result, even using the 
most modem schema, is not an unqualified 
success- Books arc the written expression of 
man's ideas and these ideas arc complicated. 
Several subjects may be discussed in one book, 
one subject may be discussed from several 
aspects. Both factors may appear together. 
The way in which books on the same subject 
are presented to the reader may differ, or die 
standard of knowledge required may vary, 
nuclear physio, Reader* require books 
for different purposes and m amngemesu 
that satisfies one may not satisfy another. 

Classification schema which attempt ro list 
1! parts of knowledge so dot 1 librarian may 
pigeon-hole his book neatly ne allcdfrsu^kij- 
NW, Sub-cksses ire formed from a mote 
general dais dedurtiMly. As there are many 
books which seem to fit several pigeon holes 
partiall y bur, pcrliaps, none property* attempt* 
have been made during the present century to 
build up classification schemes indtufit-tly from 
cmaiit fund 3 menu! concepts wfuch may be 


combined in various ways to form a syrr- 
thtu&d concept for a whole book. Tlicn 
groups of books in these malytko-synthetk 
schemes may be arranged ioro classes. A 
complete scheme may then be built from the 
base up* instead of from the cop down. 

Let us consider now the growth ofeturmer^- 
tivc classification schemes and the principles 
on which they arc based. Knowledge may be 
divided into major classes which accord 
broadly with generally accepted ideas. For 
example* the method of study in n*e from 
time to time in schools and universities is one 
obvious example. Another method k to base 
omfs scheme on philosophical concepts such 
a* Franck Bactnfi Chart of Human Learning, 
(1613) or again to adopt a so-called ■evolu¬ 
tionary order * 

Whatever order k chosen certain rates of 
division sucli as those enumerated in W* C, 
Berwick payers' Ittirodurtian to library tiasnfiea- 
ikm must be adhered to, in order ro ensure 
that so fer as possible erne subject can tit into 
only one place in the classification scheme. 
Otherwise the possibility of etmry under more 
then one head or rrvjj-rJitfjrjfirflfiun appears. 

To divide a dm of books into tmallo 
groups a iharoticristte k chosen which should 
be used consistently it any one step in the 
division. A chatneterkne k a quality which is 
common to all divisions but appear? with j 
diflttcnLi in each, e.g, history may be divided 
by time and within each division the time 
will be different. 

Id nim, each subject may be divided into a 
series of more specifier subjects in skain. Ii is 
also necessary in libraries to arrange for co¬ 
equal subjects to be considered side by tide fn 
array, < r g r physicx, chembtry and mathematic? 
are til co-equal divisions of the da&s science. 
Arithmetic* algebra and geometry are co¬ 
equal division? of the class mathematics. 

This diul relationship between subjects in 
diam and arr^y can be represented oq the 
shelve? in line only* and similar subject? do in 
fact become separated at times. One of die 
aims of modem bibliographical classification 
is to bring out in the notation (fee below) and 
in the catalogue different aspects and relation¬ 
ships nf subjects not apparent immediately 
from ihe book's position on the shelves. 

Classification scheme? must allow new 
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itibjcoi m be inserted ie j suitable point 
wi thout dislocation of the rot of die scheme. 
This tj discussed further under 
Many arbitrary* artingeiiimts of books were 
nude before the first attempt to provide a 
modem classification scheme, Melvii Dewey's 
now famous Deetma] Classification (f 
The most important schemes arc: 

DedituJ Classification of Melvii Dewey, 
(firetpubl. 1S7114th cd., 19-4^. $Luidard 

ftS^a) mtf 

Expansive Classification of C A, Cutter, 
[first six aepamtom 1891-3. 7th expan¬ 
sion 11*93-1903 (unfinished).) 

Subject CLssilieasiosi of J. D, Brown. 

[first publ 100G. jrdecL, 1939,) 
Bibliographic Classification of H. E. Bliss. 
(Outline publ. 1935. Complete ed. first 
publ ipsa-53.) 

Colon Classification of S. R. Rangaiuthan. 

(first publ- I 93 J- 41b tfh 195 *-) 

Uni versa] Decimal Ckttiikatitia. (Fim 
pubL 1903. English cd. outline 194ft. 
Full schedule in progress ) 

Library of Congress Classification, (first 
ptihL 1904 in pom. Constant revision in 
pr&E««.) 

For details of any nl the above schemes 
readers should look under the appropriate 
beading in the encydopicdia- 

Book Classification schemes require certain 
pam and feAturet to make them workable, 
vi^.i 

[d) Schedules. 

(6} A notation. 

(r) An index, 

{dj A r]a« or classes far very general w orks 
{e.f. cncydopacdhti) often called 
'general] n~' 

(e) A class or classes for books in which the 
form of presentation b mo re important 
than the subject matter (t*g. literature). 

[ f) Facilities for making special cullceticms 
of books. 

j|) Atntiiiiry schedules and cables* used 
within die notation, for indicating 
aspects that recur constantly in several 
diflereni subjects (e.£. time, geographical 
location)- These are called mnemonic 
devices (mnemonic^ memory aiding). 
Parts of 0 Clastiji&timt Sehrmr 
(d) Schedules. Once the order and detail in 


which subjects arc to appear in any pameukr 
scheme lui been dedded, k is necessary* to 
write down and to fix that order. This may be 
done by allocating certain places on the 
library shelves to certain bouk* [known as 
fixed bcotian) or by noting the order of the 
subjects ou the books djemuelves and arrang¬ 
ing the books relative to each other, so due 
they may be moved about and fresh books 
inserted at any point without disturbing 
the main order. This is known as relative 
louimtt and is the principle upon which 
modem schemes work. 

Thus systematic lists of Subjects known as 
schedules are made and the order is fixed 
axwouendy by means of nociriDn, 

(h) Notation. A notition is the ordered 
series of symbols that sunds for the ordered 
series of terms m die ckffcficatiMi schedules. 
This denoting of order is a most important 
tenure and* became of that, it is usual to use 
only symbol* DO which tfie public attach a 
sense of order. This restricts us generally to the 
use of the alpjiabet and ordinary arable 
numerals. Punctuation marks and arbitrary 
symbols are sometimes used, but usually as 
agents for dividing one aspect of a book from 
another, or for linking subjects. 

If only one type of symbol is used die 
notation Li Called pure, otherwise mixed. So 
dux the symbol for a specific subject shall not 
be overlong* it i$ now coimdcred advisable to 
u$e a mixed notation. This permits a large 
number of subjects to be represented by com¬ 
bination* of tew symbols. In other words, the 
use of letters of the alphabet for main cLuscs 
provides a mde hitse, the me of numerals 
makes a njTr^tF jme which cramps the closrifi- 
cation unduly. 

Aii ir is necessary to be abb to insert new 
subjects at will, the notation must allow for 
this insertion both ior eo-ordinaie and sub¬ 
ordinate mbjeeii. Subordination U allowed 
for easily by decimal itse of numbers (or the 
use of letters on the same principle) and this 
me is di&cuttcd further under Decimal 
C la ssiFtCATio s. The Enscruon ofco-ordiime 
subjecii caii be allow ed for by leaving gaps at 
various points but these gaps are not always 
in the corrtcr places. New synthetic schemes, 
which rely cm + nmnbcr-bui]ding r have other 
conventions and device* such as die otfdve 
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device suggested by kangojiaiiian and used in 
ihfi Colon Classification (£ r v-), M-nki applied 
lo boobs indicating dir notation ate called 
class niojjci or eLtsi numbers. 

[c) Index. An alphabetical subject index h 
provided so that the number or combination 
of symbols representing die mhject sought 
may be found. Tims, as we know due position 
of that number in the order of the schedules 
we may go to that position and select our 
material, be it a book or any other repository 
of recorded information. 

Hie most usual form of index k known ai a 
rdtiivc itvkxr Thh, under any beading, lists 
all related aspects of the subject that may 
appear ebcwlicte in die schedules as well as 
the position of die chief topic, e,g a 


Glastifkation: 
chemistry 541*9 

ui otEcc files 651,53 

library 025.4 

philosophy iu 


Nearly every modem scheme provides a 
relative rule?. One scheme, the Subject 
Qaflificatiort. Itu a specific m&x* which aims 
po note one place only for each subject includ- 
ini! all its aspects. This aim is discussed further 
in die article on die Subject CLusslieatioti, 

(jf) GerreruJ IVerk*. A das is usually pro¬ 
vided at die commencement of a scheme foe 
General Works or Gcrteraii^ works wluch 
are too wide in scope to be contained mukr 
any of die main subject classes. Obvious 
examples art eocyclopaedraj and trtwspapcrs 
Moi devoted to special topics. 

Sometime* subjects which ,ue considered 
* pervasive 1 of many odicr subjects such as 
bibliography in die Decini.d CLmifituiou 
and Mathematics in die Subject Cbssificatinm 
are included, 

(e) foiffl CWj or divisions are used to 
contain those works which are required more 
for die way an which they arc written or 
presented than their subject concent. Literature 
ii the prune example of rids type of class. 
Care must be taken to dhiinguidi between 
literature studied as a subject (criticism j and 
works ofhtrature (tcxttj arid schemes pnsvtdc 
fur this kind of distinction, 

(/} Spatial Catletfkns* Places are often 
provided for ipedi colkirtion* (c\£. oSc ut 
die Decimal CLastiticatiou and Y in die 


Subject deification for collections of books 
of local interest). 

llic practice in most libraries is to remove 
spedd collection* from the niain sequsice 
and to subdivide them by specially made 
clarifications mote minutely dun the general 
schemes allow, 

Kpeaal libraries often extract or adapt 
schedules from the Library of Congress or 
Universal Decimal schemes or construct their 
own. The Bibliographic scheme is also suit¬ 
able for some of these libraries but the 
sdicdntrs have been completed too recently 
(1^53) for muds evidence to be available. 

(g) Auxili&ry SthtJulei jJrtJ Tahiti are 
added to die main subject numbers to bring 
out relationships often recur ring subdivisions 
of the wme type comm o n to <iifieceni subject^ 
time, locality, etc. 

They are employed in a varying degree by 
all the important classifications noted above 
and are discussed more fully in the articles on 
those tehemea. 

Broadly, these auxiliaries fall into three 
groups: 

1. Schedules which are common and may 
be applied with die same meaning 
dtrouglioui the da&sificati-on, e.g. Decimal 
Cliiiiilcition, common subdivisions. 

2. Schedules which are common 10 certain 
groups of subjects and which may be 
applied to those subjects only* eg. 
Bibliographic Clarification, Systematic 
and Auxiliary Schedule 5, 

3. Schedules which can be applied in one 
phee only as in meat Library of Congress 
Clarification Scliedules, 

Symbols which may be applied at diifcrent 
points in the scheme to convey die same 
meaning at each point arc memory aiding 
devices and arc known as The 

common subdivisions of die Decimal Classifi¬ 
cation as noted above arc classical examples of 
mnemonics. 

Two subject number* are often joined 
together lo denote a composite subject and 
mimcroui luikuit' symbols have been em¬ 
ployed to denote changes of aspect and vary¬ 
ing degrees of combination. For example, 
'O' ti used b the Decimal Classification to 
denote the addition of a common form 
division. 





+ ei used to die U,D,C. ip denote that 2 
work if on two subjects, 

[ ] is used in die U.D.C. to denote that one 
subject is subordinate 10 another. 

, (comma] may be used in Bliss to separate 
parts of the notation char might otherwise be 
COftfuScdL 

: (colon) is used as a basic device in the 
etiiiification of diat name, 

A closer study of the principle of analysing 
a subject into its constituent parts and die 
building up of die notation to represent the 
composite subject will be found in die articles 
on the Universal Decimal and Colon Cbatifi- 
cation schemes. 

See also Bifurcate Classification; 
Classification, Broad; Classification, 
Special; LmuiABY Warrant; Mne¬ 
monics; Fredicables. 

Students' textbooks; 

Mjjih, M. JntwdMttfm to caiahguistg ami the 
dasrffiaiim of books, and td.* 1943. (Afflfiri* 
■ran,, Has bibliog.* reft) 

Palmer, B- 3 , and Wells, AJ> 'ThefmJdmtntek 
of library dassiftaiion. 195 t. 

Phillips, W* H. A primer of hook ilasAfwation. 
Rev, ed ri 1953. 

Ranganathaii, S. PL Elements of library dassifi- 
ttifett* 1945, 

Savage,, E. A, Mounts! oj book elassijUatiort mul 
display for public libraries. 1946. 

Sayers, W, CL B. ein fatroduatm te library 
cl&rijieasiott. 9th etL f 1954- 
A manual of disrifteotim. ej. p 1955. (Has 
extensive bibliography.) 

Mote advanced wotks: 

Bliss, U- E, The wganiztfum of knowledge &td 
the system of the menses, f 929. 

The orgastizaewn of knowledge in libraries and 
the subject approach to boefa. 2nd ed_, 1939. 
Broadficld, A. The philosophy of sJg&sifkatiort. 
i 94 <S 

Rauganotbari* S, R. Prolegomma to library 
dassijieatioti. 1937, 

Richardson. E C. Gk^jkcn’eri, 3rd ed. H 1930, 
(Has appendix listing systems of chsriSca- 
tion, dicoredcal and practical, 42.S-347 B,c, 
Plate— ad, 1910, Bliss,) 

E.RJ.K, 

CkidJiation, broad I’be arrangement of 
books or other material under wide general 


CLASSTHCATtOtf, SPECIAL 
heading* radiex than under die most specific 
beadimfs ihiz will canola them. Close classifi¬ 
cation b arrangement: under die most specific 
head. 

Advocates of broad classification consider 
that too minute a ctasifiation an the shelves 
tends to scatter related material, os Well as to 
bring it together* particularly when: chapters 
may be found in general boob. 

This feature was considered exhaustively 
by Miss G , O. Kelley (LLS.A.) who con¬ 
sidered the WO chief group* of factors ad¬ 
versely affecting die usefulness of closely 
classified hooks were, those 'inliereni in 
classLhcatioQ itself 3 and *Tlaose wlddi are due 
to Limitations in iti practical application tu 
books. 1 M m Kelley would rely largely on the 
dictionary catalogue to trace specific material. 
Whereas the dictionary catalogue is the most 
popular form to America* the classified cata¬ 
logue is much more common in Britain and 
her views arc not fully accepted here. In fact 
she herself fus modified diem lince their 
publication. 

Broad classification may be employed 
profitably in junior libraries, popular iceieo- 
cioual book groupings and display work. 

For serious study ami research work it 
would appear imperative 10 employ the 
closest possible analysis, at least in the Cata- 
Eogue, 

Kelley, G. 0 . The dossifimrion of books; on 

enquiry into its nifahteij (0 she ft ads r. 193 H. 

Gkissific^i ion code A set at rnla to help a 

classifier to place books cotuiitently in a 
clarification scheme, together widi cxplaru- 
tiosu of die scope of diSTereni daises and 
subjects. 

Claims of related subjects to take particular 
types of books ore examined and decided upon, 

William Stesoii Mcrcill'i Cciofc for ritori- 
jfierj* and ed.+1939, lias 3O5 numbered rules and 
ooEiridm most difficult subjects, widi special 
reference to their placing in die Dewey 
Utdniil ;oiid Library of Congress Classifica¬ 
tions. 

Clarification k special To apply 2 general 
s:kssifieaticm scheme u> 2 collection or library' 
whose main purpose is dte intensive collection 
oi material in ± specific held cf knowledge is 
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ai the same time wasteful and inadequate— 
waiicful berime much of die general scheme 
will remain unroot inadequate bemuse die 
divisions anti auxiliary tables will be m- 
sufEeiimtly detailed lo give the relationships 
and depth of cUbSsikauoii required. 

Possible exceptions 10 tilU tide ate die 
Library of Congress and Universal Decimal 
CiititficatioiLs of which very minutely divided 
parts cti be used separately. 

h is not practicable to lift here the numerous 
special daiiibcjdoEii available, and only one 
example b gWet* below bm (he fallow¬ 
ing will give some indication of their variety, 
Gttitfah rhonuan* j. L. Social library methods. 

Fiction. Burgess* L, A, 'A fiction policy/ Uhr 
Ass, Rzc.i 15143, JG, 76 -<i- 
Insurant?- Pen dietary O. W + "CbmGmuon for 
a special library . 1 Uhr. Ass. free.. 1954. 
ooS“^. 

Ubtarianship, StCWOfl, J. D. A idhilLtiiott if 
Hkrzrimship. L>47 
Local coHtabn, See JvW. 

Medical. Barnard* C< C- Cla&ijieation for 
medical *a?sd vetemimy Hhmfks, 2nd ed„ 4955* 
A/uirV. McColvin, L. R, and Reeves, H. Music 
libraries, 2 vok 1937^39- 
Schaol ii&rury* Fegait,, t. S- and CanE. M_ A 
library dassifitatkn for aba oh: the Cheltenham 
classification, 1937* 

University College. Girside, K. The basic 
principles of the new library classification 
at University College, London/ J. Docu¬ 
ment., 1954* to* 

Local edlcfti&m Most public Libraries keep 
speda] collection* of boob* prints* maps, 
manuscripts and allied material about and 
printed in their own locality. 

The local interest predominates and general 
schemes of classification are of little use in die 
arrangement of material. Such ore the pcculi- 
onpa of individual districts due the librarian 
usually has to produce a home-made scheme* 
tailored to his stock* not forgetting possible 
future additions. 

Certain brood roles may be laid down and 
schemes already working may be adapted, 
Works about the locatin' may be separated 
from works printed in die district or by local 
authors not about the area. If the first method 


of division ts geogtaphicah wards* natural 
regions or ordnance map numbers may be 
used, although none by itself is entirely suit¬ 
able. Width each sub-area division may pro¬ 
ceed by subject* r.g. churches, schools, etc. A 
suitable notation mint be provided for the 
whole, embracing both books and other 
material 

Brown,). D, Subject dassijifdtiim.ii 6 . cd,, 1939. 
Pan, 47, 

Hobbs* j. L. Libraries mid the materials 0J total 
history, 194^. Clioprer XHL 
Ormerud, J. "Classification and cataloguing of 
local collections / Uhr. World, 1926-27* 19, 
t 47 ^r s 1^74. 

Philip, A-J, ."hi onsihK of* scheme fit the ckssifi- 
rrrtwii of beat a'lktlwm r .., 1953. 

Sayers* W C. B. Library heal collections. 1939. 
Chapter IV- 

Caulogucs of local collections of indi vidua l 
libraries, t.g* Gloucester, Ncwtasdr-on^Tyne* 
are also available. 

Example of a iprriid srioiti/u* and technical 
dmifwttim* 

Systematic ddirifiedtion of sdffltffkp leehnoldg- 
ifflf, information on rubber (The Dawson or 
LC.CR 4 Cod 4 

OrispYi 

This system for classifying information on 
rubber w ns devised* in its original form by 
X R. Dawson (iSSg-istfi) who was head of 
die Intelligence Division* Research Associa¬ 
tion of British Rubber Manufacturers from 
1916-51* 

Before embarking im a new system* Daw¬ 
son examined existing widely-used ones, 
especially die Univeml DechnaJ Classifica¬ 
tion, but he found dut classifications devised 
to cover the whole of knowledge were not 
suitable for use in a imiji and specialized field 
such as rubber. Subjects of rubber interest 
would be widely scattered, for example* tyres 
under crons port, mackintoshei under clothing 
and rubber manufacture in a durd place. 
Moreover, at that nme such systems were 
hopeksdy out of date in relation to rubber. 
Obviously a library dealing entirely with 
rubber needed b own compact and unified 
classification system* by mean* of which like 
subject! would be brought together* making 
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the information immediately available ibr dir 
answering of eaiquirio. 

CetWmXimt and use 

Hie Di^n Code first appeared in prinr 
in 1937 (/■ * * 937 , ft 67-132) by 

whkk. time li bid been in me for several yean 
in the KABRM library and 170,000 abstract 
cards had been classified by u_ The dastifica- 
don was thus built on die kmi of existing 
information; it was not a hypothetical system 
mio which actual information might or 
might not fie. A revised version of the Code 
was published in the J. RuhL Rzs^ 1942+ II* 
^S. 

Twelve mam classts arc used: tiicscarc: 

0, General; die rubber industry as a whole. 

l r Plants producing btex and rubber; plant¬ 
ing, cultivation, oolirefion. 

2. Natural latex, 

* 5 . Synthetic latex. 

3. Crude rubber, 

jSh Synthetic rubbers and like products, 

4* Compounding ingredients, 

5. fibres and textiles. 

6. ViikaniKd rubber and articles made 
from it, 

7. Works processes and matetkk 

fi+ Machinery and appliances. 

9. Economies, organization. 

Each one of these main daises is finely sub¬ 
divided but instead of following the Decimal 
System which only allows of nine subdivisions 
of equal standing, by the simple expedient of 
using bracken, any number of equal sub¬ 
divisions may be made. Jh the general 
imdimcry class. Si, for example, then: arc 
considerably more than nine types of machine* 
so after S19 Calm Jets, one continues 81(10) 
Extruders, &i{t 1) Molding presto, and so on. 
Hus gives the system enormous flexibility as 
new classes can be added stidefiiutely as new' 
madimery, ftoce$m M pompninding ingre¬ 
dients and goods arc developed. 

Another feature is the me of 1 mixed 
notation with some mnemonic properties. 
For example* the long list of materials in else 
general compounding ingredient* section, 42 1„ 
is for convenience arranged in alphabetical 
order bur instead of aluminium compounds 
being 4211. they axe 421 At and so on to zinc 
sulphide which is 42 :ZS insread of 421(37). 
The advantage of this k that any new material 
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cau be inserted m its proper alpliabeodl 
order instead of having to be tacked on the 
end as 42i(aS)> A further minor practical 
advantage arising from die me of letter* b 
that they bieak up long numbers, aj in 
.i26.2R.c29z 3 for example, making them caaier 
to read and cutting down the eluiiM. of 
error in copying rhem. 

Besides the main framework and its sub- 
divisions referred to above* considerable use 
is made of two auxiliary tables. The first 
(Table A) gives subdivision* relating to rnanu- 
facnite, types* properties testing* treatment 
and applications. An (A) following the class in 
the main table indicates that Table A can be 
used. Thus 66fl2l Conveyer I>eIb(A) in¬ 
dicates that 66Bat.i can be used for manu¬ 
facture of conveyer belts. 66B21.2 for types, 
and so on T The second auxiliary table, A-Z, 
Ikes ii types of rubber goods, rcpr-rtniEcd by 
letter^ e.g. A. Tyrs; B. Belting; C- Cables 
and so on. This able may be used after any 
dm in the main table where the teuci? (A-Z) 
appear. For example, 7543 Packing (A-Z) 
means that infoonation on packing of tyres is 
classified under 7343 A< on packing of belting 
under ?S4lJh and so on, 

A good example of the flexibility of die 
system b the way it has been expanded 10 deal 
with the enormous development in synthetic 
rubbers since 1940, When the system was 
devised interest in synthetic rubbers was slight 
and they were classified under 323 (type of 
rubber)* As development took place, the 
uiformjiaoti 1™ transferred to a major das* 
3S* which was subdivided finely an die basil 
of the chemical toultitutton of die various 
rubbery provision being made for copolymers 
from any two or more monomers. By the use 
of die A table, nearly all die classes mod for 
natural rubber can be used for particular 
synthetic rubbers. Thus compounding buta- 
ihenr-ityrme copolymer with carbon black 
become! iSaBBMD^j^iCM. die 5 be¬ 
ing the 'treatment' subdivision of Table A 
and the 4 ziC 6-R coming from Section 4 of 
the miin classification: and making in¬ 
ner rubes from Butyl rubber becomes 
3S2D25MD22,ti66A24, a, rbe first 6 berny 
the 'application* subdivision of Table A and 
the 66A24 coming from Section 66A of the 
main classification, Thus all the information 
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CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
(manutacttire, properties* gwds) on a parties 
lir synthetic rubber if grouped together under 
tbs rubber. WMJt this tai it* advantages* it 
ts ^ dbcmei disadvantage wlitn information 
an particular goods is desired. For as well as 
locking in the appropriate- 6ti secdon where 
infortmiioa on goods inotlc fruit? vulcanized 
cuturd rubber will Ik found* it is necessary to 
look in the sections for every material &om 
which the goods might be made, and these 
m ay include Uccx and rubber derivatives as 
well as any of the many synthetic rubber*. A 
Simple way out would be to have two cards 
and file one under the material and die second 
under the goods. 


JrJJf/rUJW^J dtvdopr^ntl 

Tim Code has Ixcn used For many years by 
the lnstituc Ffjnfih du Caoutchouc in Paris 


and the Rubbcr-Stielnmg in Delft as well as by 
research organizations in die Far East, During 
the Second World War* due to bek of 
tx>mmunicarion between tliese organizadoni 
and RABRM, canHtkrtbk diftertinca in 
usage arose. Since the war, strenuous efforts 
have been made by die three bodies to 
standardize the Code and m use, Since ly^t, 
tepresentaiives of these three bodies liave been 
meeting annually and form the lntemadanai 


Committee For the Classifiddon of Rubber 
Information J.C.CLRJ. with its, secrctiriat at 
Ddtr. No changes may now be made in the 
Code without the approval of this Com- 


mitM, 

Abstract* published in the monthly 
RABRAM journal Rioter Ahffraas are 
arranged by this Code, the dassifimaoii being 
printed at die end of each abstract, and as this 
journal his a world-wide distribution, it can 
be claimed that the Code b internationally 
known. 


Mj.te. 


Clasribnd catalogue A catalogue of subject 
mnio arranged m systematic order according 
to a scheme of deification. Unlike ocher 
subject catalogues the entry? headings sic not 
verbal statement of snbjecc btic consist of 
natation symbols wltich represent subjera 
and xbu convey die order of the schedules of 
the classification scheme adopted. Therefore a 
clamfiorion scheme wliicb groups related 
subjects together and also displays a logical 


hierarchy of subjects will achieve these results 
when its notation b used for the amngemciu 
of a clisiihcd catalogue, Consequently the 
chief virtue of diti catalogue lies precisely in 
iu systematic arrangement* enabling die 
enquirer to survey the library's resources 
within a subject class, and aiding the angle- 
subject enquirer by filing she entries for 
allied and related subjects in proximity. 

In use the catalogue sidfcrs from the 
singular disadvantage that the user, unless 
fully conversant with the classification, is 
unable to cxtuprdiend the sequence of entries. 
To alleviate thb r indexes arc usually provided 
to art as keys to the arrangement and allow 
approach through the factor* of subject-narnc. 
form, series, title, author, editor, etc. These 
indexes are arranged in alphabetical order and 
refer die reader by menu of she classification 
number to the relevant point m the catalogue 
sequence. The usual indexes are a subject 
index* author index, title index and scries 
index, the latter three frequently being com¬ 
bined into one* and sometimes all four. 

When fully equipped with the necessary 
indexes (or andlkry catalogues) die daaslficd 
catalogue offers alt die methods of approach to 
die library*! stock which the dictionary form 
provides. 

Classifier One who assigns books 60 their 
correct place in classification schemes. 

Clean proof A proof or revise pulled alter all 
corrections have been made. 

Cl h" he i + In priming, a stereotype or electro¬ 
type plate. 2. Grammatically, phrases over¬ 
worked hy popular use until reputable authors 
will no longer use them. 

Close classification Sit Class m cation* 

11b o ad ami Classification. 

Close matter Lines unleaded ot thinly 
spaed. 

Close score The score of a musical w ork for 
three or more vcnces* in which die trturic is 
printed an two stives {/LLA Gfaw,). 

Close up To push type ck$cr together by 

removing Imr spaces or lenk 

Closed entry The catalogue entry for a 
multi-volumcd work or a serial publication* 

So 




bearing completed bibliographical informa¬ 
tion covering all die pais of die work (Lr. a 
complete act)* 

A library adding Co ifs slock the volumes or 
parts of such a work wdi normally institute 
an 'open piny* {^) bearing incomplete 
imprint, collation, and possibly tide* state¬ 
ments wliich may stand until the publication 
itself it complete or discoonnued, it being 
dien possible to add the final details and dose 
the entry. 

Closed iblf ts Library shelves not open lo 
the public* or open to a limited category' only. 
Usually reserved for rare or valuable books. 

Clotli A generic term applied indiscriminately 
ro die binding of any volume fully bound in 
doth- The use of cloth as a binding material 
dates from about 1B20. 

Cloth joints Cloth used to reinforce die 
joints on die inside of heavy or large books. 

Cloth sides Having dodi as the side material, 
as in half quarter* and three-quarter binding. 

Cloth bound Bound in full doth* with stiff 
boards. 

Clumps Metal line spacing material ducket 
tiun 6 point 

Coated paper Paper coated with chuia day 
or similar material ami calendered to secure a 
highly-polished surface for use in process 
work, Usually glossy, coated papers may be 
had in other grades, e.g. dull coated, Superior 
grades are brush eoa&cJ* t>, die coating is 
applied after the paper his been dried* and 
not as in madiine eoaied applied during actual 
making, 

Cobdcn-Stmdmotfc* T. J + (i&4M&7a). 
Founder of die famous Doves Press at 
I Ummenmitli; also ranks as one of the 
great bookbinders of modem timet. 

Cochin, diaries Nicolas the Younger 

{17I5-9QJ A famous name in French engrav¬ 
ing md printing in the t&th coitury* the most 
celebrated of a prominent family of engravers 
and painters. He was one of the first to produce 
engraved tilk pages, which ornamented many 
dainty volumes of char period and which were 
imitated up to the end of that century by aU 
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die illustrators who followed* He provided 
engravings of editions of La Fontaine* Rous¬ 
seau, Boccuxro, Tasso and An05to. 

Cock-up initial One dm extends above the 
tint fine of the react although aligning at die 
foot. 

Cockle Exces moisture or brat will cause 
paper and board id wrinkle and distort, 
hence piper storage must be under temper*- 
rtim and humidity' controlled conditions. 

Code mark An indication of purchase made 
in code on the back of a tide page. 

For example, a?/1 JQti/S. j $ may betnmslated 
ai ‘Bought from the b&pbclicr whose accounts 
code number is ay* at a am of 15s, 6d., 
during August* 193 5 

Codex An ancient manuscript written on 
wax-covered tablets of metal* wood or ivory 
oiled codices; bier, a manuscript m sheets of 
paper or vellum bound together like a book, 
particularly of the scriptures or dasrio. There 
are about 114 Bible manuscripts known, 
dating from die 4th to the loch centuries* in 
tmdal characters* and about r*aoo from die pth 
kj the 16th centuries, in cursive character^ 

In classical tuna* manuscripts were usually 
Written upon rolls of papyrus or upon parch¬ 
ment* hut as early as the 1st century B,c. 
vellum fablers were used for memoranda and 
by the lit century ajj. manuscripts or 
codices with pages like dime of a modem 
book were produced (A.L.A, Ghsi rr Boots. 
Gloss,)* 

Cole size card A cud devised by George 
Watson Cole for determining die suce of 
books. 

Colidcf, Simon dc (1475-1547) French 
printer* noted for die delicacy of execution 
of Ills books. Associated wi th rbe Esttcnnos in 
introducing tbm Italy roman types* handy 
fcbmu& and incKpeniive editions. He intro¬ 
duced the first good Greek fount widi accents 
and was ihc tint in France to use italic type 
fur whole books, His edition of RucT* Dr 
Nsturo Stiryiu in, Libri-Trcs Far Is, 1536, is 
considered a nustrrpicce of book ptoduetion- 

ColLitLng 1 Checking the various primed 
sections of a work, signature** pages, plate 
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number ere. co ascertain whether or not a 
copy ofa book is complete and pcrfec£;alw 10 
compile it with descriptions of perfect Or 
apparently perfect copies found in biblio¬ 
graphic*, Z- To compare minutely* page for 
page, and line foe line* in order to detcnnine 
whether or not rwo boob are identical copies 
or variants. 


Co lilting mark A small mark or number 
printed in tuck a position on die sheet dux 
when the sheets of 2 book arc folded and 
pitted in the correct ieq acute. the macks or 
numbers will follow each other in a staining 
ami/or numerical sequence down die spine 
and thus show if any section has been dupli¬ 
cated or omitted or misplaced* Also called 
quad mark* 


Collation That part of a otaiogue entry 
which describe the physical comritu don of the 
work catalogued. 

The collation consists of three pares 
(AJL-15M+J1 

1 + The number of votatom, or, in the case 
of a work in one volume* tire number of 
P*gl=s. 

l The kinds of Ulrntruion included, and 
fhrir numbers* when dm em be easily 
aseaxtined. 


3. The nzc. Lt. the height of die book when 
standing upright, measured to die nearest 
ltdf-eetmmecre. In the case of narrow'* 
square or oblong books both dimension* 
may be given. 


vii, {j]p 234 p- (poroj, iilus., 8 pi. (3 

col.J, map* diigrs. 23} cm, 

Tmuktlm; The work is in one volume, 
having se-veti pages mmm^umbered followed 
by three tmntuube red, and pages 1 10 a^4- The 
frontispiece is a portrait and in addition w a 
number of dlmmrioiss in die text there arc 
aght plates of which dime are coloured, a 
map,, and a number of diagrams. The Iteighc 
of the book is 23J centimetres. 


Collation (by dgmrure) A smemenr of the 
number of quires or gatherings comprising a 
book, lisped by dttir signatures* with mdica- 
dons of the number of leaves gathered in each, 
fcf„- A-D a E a F-K B L a . 

TruryLuimf: There are eleven gatherings 


signed A to L (excluding jj. Those signed 
A, B* C and D each have eight leaves ; E ha* 
six kav«; F, G, HJ and K have eight leaves; 
L has four. The book therefore lias 82 
leaves {1A4 pages). 

CoUecdcm Tliree or more separate works or 
para of 1 works issued together and regarded as 
constituting 3 single whole (tf. Composite 
Wosi). 

Collective entries In selective cataloguing, 
several entries on one card for pampldets on 
die same or related subjects. They may be 
cither all author or all subject entries. 

Collective title An inclusive title for 2. pub¬ 
lication concurring several works, as die 
collected works of an author or a composer, a 
collection of an author's or a composers works 
of a certain type; at an indusive title for die 
several works issued in a series (A1LA. 
Gbssr)* 


Collotype A ttmi-mlaglio photo-mechanical 
notlr^aeeit tone process depending partly on 
the lithographic principle. The sensitive 
material is gelatine and bicliromaie. Light 
hardens the gelatine and these parts retain ink 
while die $ofi parts nor exposed to die light 
repel ink. Paper must be well sized to with¬ 
stand tilt dampness of the gelatine. 


Colon abbreviations A system of indicating 
the most common forename* by the use of the 
urinal Setter plus a colon (for Eiiasailinc 
names) or two dots (for feminine names), 
sometimes used in catalogue!. When used* 
these abbreviations convey Full names with 
considerable economy of rime and space, but 
since the general public do not brow diem, 
their use is normally restricted in public 
catalogues to those cases where ordinary 
initials would otherwise be used. 

The list following is Liken from Cutter, 


p. i 6 u 



A: Augustus 

Anna 

A.. 

B: Benjamin 

Beatrice 

B-. 

C: Charles 

Charlotte 

C.. 

D: David 

Delia 

D.. 

E: Edward 

Elisabeth 

£.. 

F: Frederick, Frederic Fanny, Fannie 

P. t 

G: G«*ttgc 

Grace 

G-. 

H ; Henry 

Helen 

H.. 


to 


1: ts^c 

Isabella 

1 .. 

|: John 

jane 

s- 

K: Karl 

Kathiritie, Kite K ,. 

L: Louis, Lewis 

Louise, Louiu 

L,. 

M: Matthew 

Mary 

M.. 

N: Nicholas 

Nancy 

N„ 

O: Otto 

Olivia 

O,. 

Pi Peter 

Pauline 

P*. 

R: Richard 

Rebecca 

R.. 

S: Samuel 

Sarah 

S.. 

T: Thomas 

Theresa 

T,. 

U: Uriah 

Ursula 

U,, 

V: Victor 

Victoria 

V,. 

W: William 

Wilhelm in-a 

W„ 

X: Xavier 

Z; Zachary 

Zcnobia 

Z,. 


Colots cbsstBcadon CC ( = Colon Clissiij- 
catinn) h an anriyiic&Ayuihene scheme. It y 
not cnumcrative r ft docs not enumerate or 
attempt 10 enumerate all possible classes in a 
single schedulr as most schemes do. It con¬ 
fines enumeration (0 about aoo short, in¬ 
dependent schedules. These occupy less than 
tjo pages* ami yet die number of dais 
numbers that can be constructed for use in 
booh-dfwiii ru tion is of the order of I0 I& , 
which is foe more tlian in others. 

Analogy ClaisJytag by CC is comparable 
to die work of an apothecary compounding a 
mixture according to a given presertpnon. 
The diougbt-confait of die book classified 
gives the prescription. The aoo short schedules 
contain the basic drugs. The schedules of 
connecting symbols and phase relations con- 
lain die adhesives and other neutral materials 
needed to integrate the ingredients into a scire 
of comiitcKcy. CC is also comparable to a 
Meccano set: the connecting symbols and the 
digits for phase relations are lie its bolts and 
nuts; the other schedules give the various 
scrips, wheels* rods, etc. 

Illustrations i. CVe fir, dbmt* of rict- 
plant The thought-content has die four 
ingredients — Agriculture; Rice; Disease; and 
Cure. Rules prescribe that these be assembled 
in the sequence shown above. The schedules 
[for main daises, plants mi problems given in 
the chapter on Agriculture, and handling of 
disease given in the chapter on Medicine) 
give the numbers for the respective uigfrdkna. 
Putting them together with die prescribed 


COLON CLASSIFICATION 
Connecting symbols, we get the class number 

}i$i ■*& 

a. Curtft^ Jiao.ses of the item sj f tke rite-plant 
The only new ingredient is Stan. Ruin 
prescribe its insertion immediately after 
Rice, The schedule for organs in the chapter 
on Agriculture gives 4 aa its number. The 
connecting symbol prescribed ii a comma. 
The resulting class number is 1,4:4 

3. Cim- fir disease of tk c stem of thr rkr-phm, 
in India up to rta loth ventury This has two 
additional ingredients. The ruin prescribe 
their Insertion at the end. The Geographical 
and the Chronological schedules give their 
numbers as 44 and N respectively. The 
connecting symbol prescribed for each is a 
full stop. The resulting doss number is 
J38M:4^44N. 

Three planes Stated in general cenns^ CC 
conceives the designing and die applying of a 
scheme of dajsification as involving work in 
three planes: Idea, Notation and Worth 
There is oortcipcmdcnce between foe terms 
and statements pertaining to them, Clan, 
Class Number and Subject ate coreesponding 
or equivalent terms in these plane*. Isolate 
is a generic terra applicable to all die tliree 
planes-. Focus is a generic term to denote 
an isolate or a d^ss or any of its ecpiiv-dents in 
the other planes. Facet is a generic term eq 
denote the totality of isolates formed on the 
basis of a single train of characteristics germane 
to a basic class. It is also used to denote any 
tingle isolate. 

Postulates CC base* itself on a number 
of populates. These are not tikai from any 
metaphyskaJ system, They are chosen only 
became; (1) They secure a more or less helpful 
sequence among the known classes of knowl- 
edge; (iij They art of use in finding 1 more or 
less hcipfnt place for a newly emerging class, 
among die already existing ones with little 
disturbance to their own established sequence; 
and (iii) They make the scheme more or less 
sdf-perpecuicinig and thus increase in expecta¬ 
tion of life. Here are some important postu¬ 
lates as samples* with short annotations and 
examples, 

1- Any daw is richer (i) A main or a baric 
class forming a subject by itself (c,^, Agricul¬ 
ture, Algebra, Mrtaphyaia); or (ii) An integra¬ 
tion of it with any number of isolates not 
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capable of forming subjects by themselves 
(e,g, Rkc-plaat or Disease on yield a subject 
only wlicu integrated widi a main class like 
agriculture); or (iii) An btegradon of two or 
more ckac*, each of these thereby becoming 
phases of the over-all class (c.jj. Agricultural 
geology* i,g\ Geology expounded to suit the 
needs of agriculturists). 

3- Any facet or isolate a a mariifrtttrfofl of 
one or other of the Five Fundamental Cate¬ 
gories: Personality, Muter* Energy * Space 
auJ Time, These will be denoted for brevity 
by [Pj* [Mj, etc. The seuumce in which they 
arc men tinned above is the sequence of their 
decrraiing concreteness. They' ate arranged in 
the same sequence in any class number. As a 
mult, boob will be arranged on the shelves, 
and cheir entries in the camlogoe, in an 
ascending sequence of the concreteness of 
their respective dioughi-ct>ments r This is 
helpful 

3. [E] may manifest itself more than once 
in one and die same subject We shall call 
diem Rounds of[B], We shall denote diem by 
[t£j, [zE] : . [jEj. etc. (e.£. Disease and Cure-) 
Their sequence is determined more or less 
uniquely by the miwc of the subject 

4. Any [Ej may scut a new Round of [P] 
and [Ml. {?g* Airer Disease, Virus may come 
as the casual organism; it is a [Pj. After that, 
may come Cure,) 

5. [FI and [M] may manifest ihenuelvc* 
within one and die same round more than 
once. Each such manifestation is a Level The 
following kinds of symbols will be used for 
brevity: [1P3] for level 2 of fPj in round l. 
[aPi] for level 1 of[Pj in round a. The Gault 
of die Been of a subject is more or less uniquely 
determined by ocb subject according lo our 
present way of thinking, 

6_ [S] and [T] can ordinarily occur only fo 
die Iasi round (e.g. fee illustration j, given 
earlier), 

7. Each array of isolates hai 4 Zones, bold¬ 
ing nspccrivdy enumerated common isolates* 
common isolates by subject device, enumer¬ 
ated special isolates and spedal uoUtes by 
alphabetical or chronological device. 

Notation To tiuplement in die notationd 
plane the above postuktef of die idea plane, 
CC uses a Mised NotatiDn using: 1. Roman 
lower aae letters to denote phrae-fdarimu. 


and for ssone one, a. Picketed das* numbers 
(i.e. endosed in ctrcukr brackets) fot zone 
two. j, Hindu-Arabic mimerals 10 denote 
geographical isolates and ccctain main classes, 
and for zone three, 4. Roman capitals to 
denote chronological isolates and most of die 
main classes, and for zone four, j. The digit 
g as a non-significant oersvizing digit to 
secure Htwpitalicy in Army. 6. Enficunrton 
marks as connecting symbols. 7. Local value 
of a digit as in Decanal Eracrion to se-curr 
HosplLiEry in Chaim The absolute values of 
digits m such a way that die species fall in 
ascending sequence as follows: Co miming 
lymboh, Roman Lc.„ Picketed numbers, 
Arabic numerals, and Roman capitals. Further 
the addition of a Roman Lc. 10 a number 
makes the resulting number anterior to die 
original This brings the approach matemb 
such as bibliography, encyclopaedia, etc. p of a 
subject, just before the treatises on k; 
jj Bibliography of agriculture) comes 
before J). A few Greek lerrcn are used to 
represent partial comprehensions of main 
classes and 2 few main classes in excess of the 
26 represented by Roman capitek (e.g. T, 
Physical sdences. l n Anittul husbandly. 
2 , Social sciences.) 

DOCVMENTAHY CLASSIFICATION The ptO 

ccdure in CC is in. five stages: 1. Blling up 
ellipsis in title or name of subject and analysis 
into pluses, forces And mnes_ 2. Transferma- 
rion to suit the syntax of die rfossificiiory 
language. Standardization of die isolate 
terms, 4, TtaniUmw. ini a isolate numbers. and 
if the published schedule i$ inadequate, 
sharpening foci* oc adding new fod or facet 
according to prescribed rubs, 5. Synthesis of 
isolate numbers with the aid of cormeeting 
symbols. 

Example (MC) denotes Main Class. O Title: 
E didemy of Rams, sprinkler for stem-virtii of 
paddy, t. Analysis: (Restored dhpdcal terms 
are in italics) Agrk (MC); E f fic i ency [jEj; 
Rama sprinkler [3M1J; Chcmkd [jPlJ; 
Cu/r(aE]: Stem |iPa|; Vinu (2P1]; Disease 
[lEj; paddy [1F1]* 2, Tsm^hrmtikm: (MC) 
Agric;|lPiJ Paddy; [ rPa] Stem; JjE] Disease; 
[zPj| Vinu; [iEj Cure; [3P1J Chemical: 
[3M] | R*nw sprinkler; [}B] Eflkkney* |* 
Siatuhrdizistiim: (MC) Agrk; [iPl] Rice; 
[1P4] Stem; jxE] Disease; [zfi] Virus; [zE] 



Therapeutics; [3P1] Pharmaco; J^Ma] Rama 
xprink.br; [|E] Criticism. 4- Ttmbim; (MC) 
j; [iPiJ 3A1; {iFl] 4; [lE] 4 ; [2P1] ^ 

[jPi] j; [3M1J R; fjE] jp, 5 - Synthesis: 

iUMrJcr- The numbers for falij and [3P1J 
jjc obtained from die schedule for Mtdkmc. 
The number for [|Mi] is obtained by the 
alphabetical device. There are 16 digits in dir 
class Dumber. These nuke irco-exocariYe with 
die diougfei-eurLtent: of die document ami 
expressive of each of is raentiaf mil! relevant 
frees. Without thti, arrangement will bceonn. 
on unhelpful hotch-potch. The long dait 
n umber is the result of minute proliferations in 
die univene of microthoughl embodied in 
articles in periodicals. Efficient, exact and 
expeditious docinnenution service for research 
workers needs such depth rUw i fir jinm. 

Boos Classification hi the cWficatioti 
of the universe of macro tin .i-ught embodied 
in books, CC gives only short class numbers 
for example* J Agric.J.44 Agric in India* j 14 
Agric disease. J3 Food crop. J3S Cereal, 

Rice. 

Universal Amic ation CCis universally 
applicable without any change both to hooka 
usually found itl general, popular and school 
Libraries, and to specialized books, jump Li Leu 
and articles to be documented and served to 
research workers in any held- h has no 
national bias* but provides for Local Variation 
t o shorten cU numbers. 

Chronology of CC 1924-25: Proviricmal 
designing while in Great Britain. .1926-3!: 
Application to die clisiificadon of about 
< 50,020 books in die Madras Umversiry 
Library, introduction of open access, and 
observation of die helpfulness of the arrange¬ 
ment, in the course of reference service, 19332 
Finalization and publication of 1st cd, 1929-36: 
Teaching of CC, and critical study. 1917: For¬ 
mulation of theory and canons; publica¬ 
tion of isted, of fVy%c»Fii£rte. 1936-44: Com- 
parative study and teaching of CC and DC: 
application to about 4,030 pamphlets. 1944: 
Formulation of the concepts of phase* facet, 
fours and the five fundamental categories, 

1945-46; Application to the classification of 
about 100,000 varied materials in the Banaras 
Hindu University Library. 1947^-55: Com¬ 
parative study an d reaching of CC and UDC; 


COLON CLASSIFICATION 
further exploits dun of the concept ol die five 
fiuubmeituJ categories; formulation of die 
concepts of round, level and zone; w&ck on 
abstract cLusifrcation and symbolic meta¬ 
language for prccuitm sn the invettigarim of 
dassiJkatray discipline* 1955: Embodiment of 
foe Endings in 2nd rcL of the iWifgpnmi and in 
jth cd r of Cohn ihmijifxthn* nuking it fit to 
free the problems of die depth damtimtiott 
needed in donimeiitation work. 

Chief main dwm 

z Generaba. 1 Universe of knowledge, 2 
Library science. A Natural ^deuces* ft Maihe- 
maticaJ sciences. B Mathematics. F Physical 
sciences. C Physics, D Engineering. £ Chemis¬ 
try. F Tcclinology. G Biological seknees. 14 
Geology, 7} Mining. I Botany, j Agriculture. 
K Zoology. X Auitiul husbandly. L Medicine. 
M Useful Am. pt Humanities aud xocLil 
sciences. A Mysticism and spiritual experience, 
v Humanities, N Fine im. O Literature. P 
Linguistics, Q Religion, R Phdosophy- S 
Psychology. X Social sciences. T Education. 
U Geography. V History, W Political science, 
X Economics. Y Sociology. Z Law. 

Chief book r 

1. Ccfon chssiifration. 4 th ctL 1952; Jth ed. T 
W?> 

2. jWrgrailClM rp library ditttfjkmm* 2nd cd, f 
1955- 

3 . Library das sift union: Futidammtak and jw- 
ctJwT. 1944. 

4. Elements of library dvissifrotion , 1945. (Ger¬ 
man translation in preparation by Martin 
Mulkrott, 1953.) 

3 . Cidssifiealimt+ tiodfttg and machinery for search. 
I9JO, 

6. Philosophy of library dossifeation. 1931, 

7. Classification oni mnmunkaifcn. 1951. 

5. Public library provision and documentation 
problems. 1951. 

9. Depth etmsijtHim. 1953, 

10. Sivaraman, K. M. Cohn rfassijmrhn in iti 
pTtXtiftil working. 1943, 

11. ParkhL R- S. Decimal and (&lan etassijua- 
thru. 1943, 

12. Palmer, B* L and WelR A. J. FiendamilihtL 

of library ilduifinltfotl. 1951. 

The first seven arc by S. R. RjUigmath^i. 
3 and 9 ate symposia edited by Rangmathan, 
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Chief Mlkk$ 

1, ‘Classification and international docu- 
mea&tion.* Ret*. DGtfMHEFriJ-i i*M&* *4* NiX4- 
154-77- 

2. 1 Self-perpetuating schome of daasification. 
J. Etonmtmf* m9 . 4, ^2^-44^ 

+ Co]on classification and its approach CO 
dtjcumeuntioii * ZJjM'-i^rii^JW 
1^50. Edited by Sheta and Egan. 

± The Annual reports co F.LD, cm general 
theory of ckui&noaiw' iQfi^$5* i~5- 
j, Vickery. B. C. 'Changing urticiurc of 
knowledge. 1 dnfl. Li^. Sri. m (pS4+ ^ 
tJ7~47- ^ 

6. Strict of iZ paper? on Colon vs Decimal 
Classification- Proc, j4JJ India Lifcr- Qonf. ¥ 
JW 4 - 7 j“P“r- 

7* Series of ifl paper? on Optional Ricets, 
Abgti#, 1940-53. 1-3* 

8, Seric? of ia papers on Depth Classification* 
Am. Lihr. Sd *, 1954-55. Wj **“* “ 
progress 

9. Series of i j paper? on Critique of U.D,Q 

jligfib* 1952-53. ap-3* *t*& Am. Lihr, Sri * 

I0J4. 1* 

1-4 arc by S, R. Raiiganailum and 6-9 are 
by diverse handi 

PuMifhgd bibliography 

i. si.virojtiaru K. M. ‘Bibliography of writing* 
by and on Rangatuthan.* Mod, Lifir,. 
194 * 

1 . Clutter]f N. N. ‘Review of literature on 
colon classification.' Ahgila,. 3 « 

lfar- 72 . 

4 + fc,l. 

Colopbon Ln the earliest printed bocks 
JcojB of printer, date, author and tide wcie 
usually i^ivm in a separate statement at the end 
of the U-xt n i practice perhaps first used by 
Sduxflcr in the 145? Palter. Not dl these 
details arc always present, and others may be 
atlded- A printer's device alone is not a colo¬ 
phon. Towards 1550 the details of authorship 
and die name of die printer were gradually 
transferred to a blank page preceding the text, 
i.f. the title-page. 

Colophon date The date given in the colo¬ 
phon. 

Colour printing Generally printing with the 
three primary colour? hi t!:c correct proper- 


tion?. tidier from one plate or block a? in 
Japanese woodhlocfc prints or by photo¬ 
mechanical metJvodi by which a series ot 
plates arc prepared by photography through 
colour fillers giving die proportions mechanic¬ 
ally when overprinted. Typical mcdiDds are 
the three-colour half-tone, the gravure and the 
Lithographic processes. 

Colour separation The process by which the 
colours of die original art work are analysed 
imd the basic coloitn. hi such a way that 
plates may be prepared to print in succession 
and to yidd cite carreer colour? when com¬ 
pleted. 

Colour under gilt Edges decorated by 
colouring before gilding; most frequently 
found in Bible b indin g. 

Cfiliimn Text written on papyrus rolb from 
left to right in a series of nrfrir? (Gf), pdjfnwf 
(Ld/J two to three inches wide and between 
25 and 45 lines to a unit. Thri unit is known as 
1 column. 

In modern usage, vertical sections of printed 
matter separated by a rule or 4 blank space 
as in newspapers. 

Combination between library' authorities 

Src Public Lidaary Law'. 

Commentary' A collection of explanatory 
or critical note? 011 a work, duicr risuej 
independently or accompanying the text, t,g. 
a commentary to die Bible GLus-). 

Commercial Libraries Jnf/Ahjfftrry Tnc 
commercial Library is a special library, within 
die structure of a dry's public library system, 
designed to serve die needs of the bisriness 
community. In several cities it as combined 
with die technical library; die scope of this 
article. however* is limited to die aspects q* 
commercial library work which constitute 
business, as distinct from tectmol ogi^af 

services. 

The earliest pro virion of reference material 
expressly for the business public was made in 
the City r of London; from 1S7} onwards 
the Reading Room of the Guildhall Library 
’afforded to the cotnuiercia] public oppac- 
tuniiici for consulting works suimblc to ihdr 






requirements*: until re-named the Gommrr- 
cial Ujcfcmec Room in 1947 this ikpinmeni 
provided anonymously 1 btisifteis reference 
service which lias become one of the traditions 
of the City; its new title lias enabled it to 
develop in that tradition. 

The need for cosnmeruial libraries in oilier 
cities was brought about by the economic 
Lie tors arising from die 1914-18 wan The £ne 
to be established was at Glasgow in igro p 
followed soon by those at Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, BmTtmgkLtii, Bristol and several 
others; at Leeds aild Sheffield combined com¬ 
mercial and technical libraries were opened in 
1920; most of the remaining commercial 
libraries outside London were established in 
the 193CB, and that ai Edinburgh in 1932. The 
yeais since 194 j have Seen the development of 
commercial services at Westminster and 
Hulbom in London, and the opening of else 
new commercial and technical libraries at 
Newcastle upon Tyne md Kingston upon 
Hull 

The stock ofchecommetdal library varies in 
sixe and emphasis according to the nature of 
trade and industry in the area it serves, hut 
generally comprises; 

(3) a oomprehriisTvc collection of British 
town* trade ami profasiocinj directories in 
their latest editions; 

(&) a selection of directories of overseas 
tiounttiej; 

(c) British and overvas trade periodical 
and their files; 

(d) the principal British general ami com¬ 
mercial newspaper* and a selection of im¬ 
portant overseas newspaper*; 

(e) current road, tail, nr and shipping 
timetable*; 

£/) government publications, including 
s&fistkal tmeerbi, statutes, itamtory in— 
5 tfumcn& p reports; 

(jf) tclegiaphic codes; 

(h) atlases, maps and gazetteers: 

(i) Legal and oonuriercLd textbooks, with 
particular emphasis on company law, 
accounrancy, raxatiom injurant etc.; 

(j) such ancillary material* spccuil collec¬ 
tions, ctt. a a* may be necessary tor ns 
particular requiremrms. 

The condition* which moke a to mm tr rial 
library necessary in s city usually determine 


COMMERCIAL LIBRARIES 

001 only die size and type of stock bin all 
other aspects of die service, If business activity 
is centred at a distance from the main reference 
library, the eonunerdaj library will need to be 
established separately in the business quarter. 
The average commercial library requires, for 
its current noth. staff and about 550 mzdcfs a 
day, approximately 3,000 square feet of 
acconiEiicwJiTioii, pjiis storage space for tiles 
and reserve stock. Its staff gtabfahjnmt will 
depend very much upon (d) the hours of 
opening, and {&) the amount of in routine 
work due is done in centralized ordering and 
cataloguing departments; in commercial 
libraries which open for 12 hmirg daily and 
have centralized processing a staff of five or 
six is usual. 

Tht uwt t>f tht tomrtitTiiaf library 
The range of enquiries dut are brough t to a 
commercial library is as diverse as the whole 
field of business and industry. The following is 
a tabulation of some type? of enquiry occur- 
ring most frequently. 

(d) Directory enquiries, which can be 
classified under three I leads: 

3 . 1 Where w XT The enquirer any need to 
find a linn's address; or to know where a 
street ts in a city and at which end is a 
particular number; or to locate a town 
abroad and its nearest port or airfield. 
Such questions are readily answered from 
directories, with the help, w r here neces¬ 
sary of street plans, maps and gazetteers. 
2. "Who do or make YV The enquirer may 
require a \i?i of farmers in Aberdeen- 
jfnre, tic lawyers in Milan who correspond 
in German; such requests arc routine 
work to die well-equipped directory 
section. When the enquiry narrows to 
finding die maker of a particular trade- 
marked product or a specific pattern of 
article, directories of certain industries 
suffice, but reference will often be needed 
io hie* of die Tradt Marita jmsrtial and 
other relevant periodicals, to matiidac- 
tun;ns" catalogues, and possibly to patent 
sperificarioni. 

t. 'What Jo Z do? 1 The third type of 
directory enquiry concerns the status 
anil activities of firms and individuals, It 


? 


8 ? 
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may limply mean looking in a telephone 
dinfctoiy and Ending tbit a firm are 
wholesale provision incrchimEs; ot it may 
involve reference to the financial loud- 
boob ami investors 4 services of several 
ocnnitris, to all directories Eikdy to \ht 
directors, capital, etc.* to trade and 
rsJiihinnn dialogues, annual reports and 
period kak Inevitably many suck en¬ 
quiries end in rricrrinp; tbe enquirer to din 
Companies Rrgistratioii Department of 
the Board of Trade, 

Much of die technique of using directories 
b cns3>odJoJ in die notes and indices of 
Ciirmtf British dimtorks. 1 

{&} Price enquiries 

Enquiries for prices of conunodMt* and 
articles draw heavily upon the periodical 
resources of the commercial library. Many can 
be obrained from die files oi 77k Public 
ledger, I7re Buddrr p Cturnucat Trades Journal 
and similar publications; outside ibrif range* 
however, considerable search may be necci- 
iirv, and in the case of manufactured amclcs 
trade cacdo^uei are often the only source- 

Stock and share quotations and cxdunge 
rates are speciiLized forms of pace enquiry 
wfiicb can be answered very often from Tlit 
Times or Financed Timet- When these sources 
fid it is usually necessary to rester to ilie appro- 
prure stock ^change lists or overseas litWHoai 
newspapers. 

{c} Stafisuei enquiries 

Statistical material forms an eumtiai item 
of die commercial library's stock, but many 
enquirers expett mote than can possibly he 
available in pr:nt. k is dicreloce necessary ior 
dse italf not only to have a very dear idea ot 
die figures avaiLbEe in obvious sources sodi 
as Amounts of iWe druJ and Cfmur af 

poduofont bu t also of those appearing in trade 
penodicab; they must also he neatly to rcEirf 
ihc unsatiified enquirer co outside sources, r,g r 
the service provided by the Customs & Excise 
Department. Finally it is an advantage if die 
stall r ealize sufficiently die diffinilri es nfc com¬ 
piling uni publishing statistics to know when 
an enquirer fi ashing for die impossibbr 

The whole Held of available statistical data 
is being surveyed til Sbuvns arra nature oj d\t 
jufirficj i'f she United Kingdom * 


(ef) Law enquiries 

Sufficient legal questions ark? in the con¬ 
duct of modem business for the wctl-cq nipped 
commercial library to need an extensive range 
of stuuccs, statutory instruments ami the 
prinripai branches of law ifijecEng business, 
especially company and indoi trial law and 
taxation. Of special importance arc the laws 
and regulations of ocher countries relating to 
importation, foreign exchange and business 
operations; where die volume of demand does 
not merit obtaining llic actual legal manuals of 
other countries, a great deal can be covered by 
such sumninrics as those contained in The 
Lampwr$' diftOOff^ 

(*} Market research 

Tlkii vital aspect of modem commercial 
activity involves nothing less than die com- 
binMion of statistics and knowledge of the way 
of life of the nation or group who are the 
abject of the research. Accordingly tltt market 
researcher can present die commercial library 
with the greatest conceivable range of 
problems. Some answers involve little mote 
than reference to die Encyclopaedia Britorniim 
or the Statesmans year book; others require 
prolonged search in periodicals, guide b&yb, 
geographical works* directories: much in- 
formation regarding a commtimty * way ofc 
life can a ho be gained from a study of its 
nempapers. 

The fruits of extensive market research 
appeal in the Special register information 
irnrire issued by the Board of Trad e 1 

(Jj News 

For many people in commerce pnmed 
uew r s n too late; hankm, stockbrokers, under¬ 
writers and many others need to know" ot 
events before they reach die press. Neverthe¬ 
less many business men can benefit from the 
provision of news, specialty foreign tscw», in 
die commercial library. Tin? need for reports 
of technical development*. appointments, new 
companies aid, legislation within the purview 
of each trade and profession ts obvious, and 
iucti news Li usually provided in the relevant 
weekly and monthly periodicals- Less obvious 
is die impact of events hi general upon the 
work of many buiinesj men; an event, un¬ 
recorded in British newspapers* may so in- 
fiudice public opinion in Sweden or Brazil 

u 





that the next tew weeks may be most ad¬ 
vantageous for sc [ling insurance or exporting 
firm itiidiiiicry; inch results, onoe the appro¬ 
priate newspapers have been prevailed, depend 
largely upon die diligence an A acumen of die 
reader; nc aspect of commericaJ library- 
work presents leu tangible results; few, on die 
other hand, hold greater potmlialirici. 

The cvmm&titfi Iflm&tes t>f Gnat Britain 

It would be pointless to list in full die 
services provided by each commercial library. 
The following notes indicate some of the 
ipeci.ilmes which have been developed an 
response to Eocal needs: 

At Birmingham a very extensive index to 
Ernie names is nuintamed, and the cam ^ 
merriri library includes British and Cortnnots- 
weald* patent tpyeificjiiom. Bradford and 
Bristol both rtralmain ipedri indexes of local 
films and thrir activities. Glasgow commercial 
library is located Ln die former Royal Ex¬ 
change; it has Urge stocks of British and over¬ 
seas directories and of matltifiiCttnErs cata¬ 
logues. British and Commonwealth pate nt 
specifications and the Exdungc Telegraph 
Company Service. At Liverpool die com¬ 
mercial library occupies a door of a modem 
office budding and has recently been icfur- 
nished; its srodc includes dripping register ot 
the principal maritime counmes and in ex¬ 
tensive range of trade periodical In London. 
Guildhall ami WeHmmster both have very 
large stocks of British and overseas directories; 
Guildhall also lias Moody's British Company 
Service, diestock exchange yxarbooks of most 
overseas eountnei, a directory loan service, 
and over British and overseas newspapers 
At Man dies tut die re is a comprehend ve stock 
nf directories. British and overseas* a Double 
stock of maps, Moody's Brutish Company 
Service ami a heavily used information file: * 
notable development in the exploitation of 
these resources ius been the installation of a 
teleprinter. Manchratei being die first public 
library in the country to subscribe to the 
service. At Leeds* Sheffield and Kingston upon 
Hull due commercial libraries arc combined 
with the technical and scientific libraries; 
notable services are the periodicals and picul 
spedlications at all three, and die interlom 
service, long established at Sheffield and recent 
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at Hull, by which firms and other organize 
lions in due cities, using the commercial 
li brary as a clearing bouse, pool their resources. 

In addition to those mentioned above dyne 
are commertiai libraries at Aberdeen. Cardiff. 
Dundee, Edinburgh; Holbomand Southwark 
in Loudon; Newcastle upon Tyne, Snutiramp- 
ton and Wolverhampton- 

Spcdal techniques 

The exploitation of a comiucrdil library's 
stock calls for special tedutiijiiei in display* 
arrangement and assistance to users. Most 
business men who regularly use a commercial 
library consult the same items daily; as they 
are invariably in a hurry it is of vital importance 
to have the stock on open access and arranged 
Ln a readily comprehensible fashion. As an 
example of die latter can be cited the practice 
of thriving British local directories in alpha¬ 
betical order of towns, rather thau classified by 
Dewey—for every reader whonreda directories 
of all the towns of one county there are a 
hundred who come in far Aberdeen er 
Luton or York, 

Again, strip index panels or typewritten 
lists* placed as near as possible to the various 
ticiiifliis of stock are found to be more com¬ 
prehensible to the butimsH user than a cen¬ 
tralized battery of curd catalogues; scrip 
indexes have the additional advantage of 
being visible Co a number of people simul¬ 
taneously. 

Bui however lurid the arrangement of the 
commercial library and however efficient its 
catalogues and o ther aids* the onus of exploit¬ 
ing its resource* devolves dwiys upon the 
sra-tf. The basic stock of a general reference 
library will be familuE to most hbimrium, and 
that of a technclogicil library to meat 
technicians: but the enmmerdri library- brings 
together a stock of which much may be 
unfamiliar to most librarians and rc tnoir 
business men. The majority- of enquiries in a 
commercial library th erefor e involve intro¬ 
ducing the enquirer to a source of information 
that be has never seen before and may well 
never use igiti. Furthermore a very large 
proportion, of burins* cmjmnes axe for 
information not available in print and need 
to be referred, whenever possible, to other 
services. Such work crib for a high degree of 
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jpcaaimtic'& i ilertftcs* for unexpected sources 
iru\" if waste (jf rime if to be Avoided, tXJKTl 
knowledge of whar 4 isn't knowledge/ 

The Future 

The economic situation of the country B 
Luaiiiir co every emit who reads a newspaper; 
the need to export grow* daily more urgent, 
and die usk of doing so more difficult; die 
problems of producing more goods of the 
right kind and idling diem abroad at the right 
price arc becoming ever more dependent 
upon reliable and efficient sources of te chn i c al 
ami commercial information. 

Commercial libtaris are consequently 
going to have a part of increasing importance 
to play in the country's economic survival. 
In order to do so diey muse achieve rwt> 
closely related objectives: to have the necessary 
material and mined staff available; and to 
make themselves known to the business 
community'. Aft analysts of enquiries at one 
commercial library hai shown that a very 
high percentage come to the public library 
as u last msm* it muse be the aim of all com- 
merdai librarians to reverse this stare of 
affairs wherever It exists; when that lias been 
done it will be possible for commercial 
Libraries to pull dicir full weight in the 
nation's, economy. 
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Comm oft subdivision See Cl assist ca¬ 
tion. 

Compact storage Sec Shalving. 

Compendium A work that presents in con- 
dernoJ form the principal point* of a larger 
work; or* 1 work that treats a large subject 
hriedy or in outline (A.jLd. CYiisj.). 

Compensation guarding Short stubbs bound 
in a volume to balance the space taken up by 
bulky insert* (ri.I.,- 4 . Gbst). 

Compiler One who produces a tingle work 
by collecting and airatigirig written or printed 
material from various sources. 

Compose To produce type-matwr ready for 
printing either by hand or mechanically. 

Composing stick Aft adjustable metal Or 
wooden hand my into which the compositor 
puts movable type lecccr by letter according 
to hu copy* also itucTting spaces. It is used 
witii a competing or setting rule, a brass 
rule which keeps cadi line of loose type firm 
and separate from die previous line. 

Composite author A designatioii applied to 
each of the several author* contributing para 
o± a composite work. Distinguished from a 
joint author by the fact that each composite 
author's contribution is a separate entity* 
readily distinguished. 

Composite work An original work pro¬ 
duced by the collaboration of cwo or more 
authors in which the contribution of each 
farm* a separate and distinct pan, although 
included within a planned whole (Aid. 
Cfoit). 

Compositor One who sets type. 

Compound n.inu' A name formed from two 
or more proper names, often connected by 1 
hyphen, preposition cr conjunction. 

Amongst cataloguers die selection of die 
correct part of a compound name for entry lias 
been a source of differing opinions. The difh- 
cuky. for the cataloguer, lies first in their 
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recognition and distinction from such names 
as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and H. Rider 
Haggard; leccmdly, fro® the need of a single 
rule for entry under the hit part of a com¬ 
pound mme p winch would obviate the 
dl fi ktilry of recognition and, possibly, simplify 
coimdcarioii at die catalogue through the 
enquired 5 recognition of the tingle role 
without exceptions Such a rule, whilst 
simplifying matters in a particular library or 
in a particular country, would often offend 
against the accepted usage of an author or die 
custom proper to Em native land. 

The duct" Western catalogue code ex¬ 
emplify the nature of she problem by thdr 
differing rulings: 

1. A,A.:z$, AX.A. 2nd ed.:j 3 , Prussian 
luaruaioiii: 115-JL4 and Vatican 40 con¬ 
form in general to entry under the fine 
part of the com round name, tavc where 
the author 4 * own usage or die custom of 
his country differ? from thbv 

2. B.M.irl prefers English and Dutch com¬ 
pound inmes entered under she List pair: 
all other? under the first, 

j. CiUcccLaS follow? “the usage of ihr 
author's fa therlmd, though if it is known 
that hb practice differs from this usage it 
should be followed/ resulting in general 
rules that English names are entered 
under the last part; foreign name* 
under the first parL 

Compound subject-heading A subject- 
name used as a heading in a catalogue and 
ccaiiisring of more tlum one word, viz.; 
(4] A aoun preceded by an adjective or an 
adjectival noun, e,£_ Military law. 

(A) Two nouns connected by a preposition 
or conjunction, r.g. Conduct of Life. 

(t) A phrase or sentence. 

Compulsory acquisition of land Set 

Public Library Law. 

Concordance An alplubeticd index of the 
principal words in the Bible or the works of an 
author, showing location in die Text, generally 
giving context, and sometimes defining 
words { A.I.A . G/ess. # ffewJt. GIasi.). 

Gondensed type Thin elongated type useful 
far compressing nutter into a smdl space. 


CONVENTIONAL TITLE 
Congress* Library of s ckulficadoo Set 
Library of Congress Classification. 

Conjoint uuthonhip See Joint Author¬ 
ship. 

Connotation eiasstfieation) The attribute 
or aggregate of attributes implied by a term, 
as distinguished from denotation. 

Contact printing Any photographic printing 
process which involves direct contact between 
1 negative or an original document, and 
sensitized paper, hi documentary reproduction 
reflex and transmission copying arc both 
fomii of contact copying. 

Contemporary binding; A binding pro¬ 
duced in the period of publication of a given 
book. 

Content? note That part of the entry for a 
work in a catalogue or bibliography which 
lilts tile eotiEcaiu of die work* Contents are 
normally specified when a book conuim 
several distinct items by the same author* or 
works by several authors, or works on several 
subjects, and often for a single work on a 
number of discincE subjects especially if the 
collective title dues nee suffdcnily describe 
them. 

Contents table 5re T able of Contents. 

Coatimmtim 1, A work published, and 
intended for use as, a supplement or carrying 
on of a wock previously published. 2. A 
separately issued part contiBttiiig a book, 
serial or series. 

Continuation tard See Extension Caro. 

Continuous-form loan records Some re¬ 
search libraries, requiring multiple copies of a 
written record of book loam, use made-up 
piidts of stationery m a continuous band 
supplied through a “register/ (See ab$ Alacra 
Loan Rectors.) 

Gauntiett, M. D. “The use of continuou&-&rm 
stationery for library loan records/ Aslib 
Ptm., 195it 5. iJSKJO, 

Contour imp A map that sjjows elevirions 
and depressions of the earths surface by means 
of contour lines (d-Lii.C/wj,), 

Conventional tide See U S1 ro km TlTLfi. 
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COOPERATIVE CATALOGUING 
Cooperative cataloguing The production 
of epilogue cutrici At printed book catalogues 
through the joint action of several indepen¬ 
dent libraries so tbit cadi libnuy and tcmlly 
other tion-cwpcraimg libraries as well* may 
share the benefit* of such cataloguing. It has 
as its rwiii objects the avoiding of duplication 
of dfott in the cooperasing libraries by the 
sEiaring of work, and coverage of a wide field 
of publication* by such cataloguing. 

Cooperative cataloguing may operate at 
local levd, as between two or more adjacent 
library systems, at regional level, as in the 
compilation of regional union catalogues, or at 
national level National cooperative caia- 
loguitig is often combined with national 
centralized catalogumg so that the widest 
possible coverage of publications ti repre¬ 
sented by catalogue entries available to any 
library. The Library of Congees is the mosc 
etniaent rxamplc of the Tatter, for is lias made 
printed catalogue cards available, based on it* 
own stock, since njoi* also exchanging cata¬ 
logue entries with other large libraries 10 bmld 
up a nationiil l mum catalogue, and making 
these additional entries available. 

In Britain, cooperative raialogiiing has pro¬ 
duced the union autiior catalogues of die 
regional library items, used as- location 
Ikes on which die national book interlaid ini* 
Service largely rests. By die same meins 
regional and national catalogues have been 
compiled since 1930 in die United States. 
Germany. U.S-SA., Switzerland, BeEgEum, 
Austria, Denmark and other countries. 

Copper plate L Of handwriting* a f atm of 
crursive script used by writing master* for 
models. and also formally as in bank notes. 

Engraving. Drawing incisal on copper by 
means of a burin. 

Copy 1. Matter to be reproduced tn prim, 
1 . A single spceimn:i of a printed work. 

Copy edit To duck a tnaaiuitripi. before 
marking copy far printer, for bouse style. 
uturac) p of fact. logical construction, possible 
libel, etc (fta-d. G/ess.) 

Copy fitting Adjusting copy to the space 
prepared, either by verbal climges or by 
suitable change in type she. 


Copy number [or letter] f. A figure (or 
letter) used to distinguish copies of titles 
having the same rail number or having no 
rail number. 2. A number assigned to 4 
particular copy d£ a hook issued in a limited 
or a special edition Glw.), 

Copy slip Set Process Sue. 

Copyholder 1. An assistant who reads copy 
10 a proof reader, i A device attached to 
composing machines to hold copy. 

Copyright Copyright k defined by die Copy¬ 
right A ct. 1911. as 'the sole right to produce or 
reproduce a work m any material form what¬ 
soever, to pet form, or Lu the rase of a lecture, 
to deliver the work or any substantial parr 
thereof in public; if die work is unpublished to 
publish die work or any subs Lin rial part 
thereof* 

There is no all embracing word to define die 
rights which dm holder of a copyright has in 
his work er die work lie has purchased, but the 
term reproduction is the nearest approach 
which can be made. This of course includes 
die right to translate, dramatize, record, 
broadcast or film any work. 

Historically as its name unplm die word 
copyright had a meaning limited to the 
reproduction ol copies of die work* and 
its meaning Ilu. itad tu be enlarged as a 
resole of tile advance* made by modern 
scientific discovery. Tt was and still is hnuted 
to preserve the rights of the individual author, 
using that word 111 m widest sane, m the par¬ 
ticular way m which he has expressed b idea. 
It does no! protect die idea itself bu t merely 
die mode of csfoamtu Here thm is the dis¬ 
tinction between copyright and paicnii Wink 
the reader of a book for instance is no r pro- 
liibiicd from using ihcmfooiiatimbe inquires 
front it, but only from disseminating that 
information, die user of a patented article is 
prevented tor a terns of years from making 
any use of the information he acquires from 
the use ol die article. 

Copyright is property belonging to the 
owner and pji be disposed of tu the same way 
as other personal property. If a copyright is 
infringed die infringement gives a right of 
action to the owner for damages against 
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the pertoa who has made utuntWiinl use of 
the owner** sale fights. Since the Act of 191 I 
whit constitutes m infringement )tu been 
dearly defined. The copyright in any work is 
deemed to be infringol by any person who, 
without the comeftt of the owner of the Copy¬ 
right does anything, the sole tight to do 
which is by ttiis Act conferred on the owner 
of the copyright. Now this mlnngcTiicnt ton 
be achieved in a number of ways and it is 
necessary to examine the rights conferred 
upon the owner by die Act. The owner has, 
die iok right to produce or reproduce the 
work, or any substantial part dicreof in any 
material form whatsoever, the sole right to 
perform die work or any substantial part 
thereof in public, die sole right to publish an 
unpublished work, the sole right to produce 
or perform translations, die sole right to 
convert a dramatic work into a novel, to 
dramatize a non-dramatic w r ork, to make con¬ 
trivances whereby a work imy be mechanic¬ 
ally performed, and to authorize, any of die 
foregoing Acts, 

hi tins connection it is important to rc- 
member that since copyright b a proprietary 
right a defendant to an action for infringement 
Caimoc plead ignorance as a defence, nor i? it 
any defence that the infringement lias caused 
die owner of the copyright no damage, be¬ 
cause copyright is a right of property and die 
plaintiff rornei to court to have lib property 
protected even though litf has suffered no 
actual damage. 

The final consideration to be applied to the 
question of copyright is the length of time t^r 
whkh die right exists ai a right of property to 
the owner hb executors, lieiri and assigns. 
There has been a great deal of international 
dbpuxe about die rime that die right should 
exist but this was finally foxed by the 1911 
Act at die life of the author and for a period of 
50 yean after his death. There are certain 
exceptions to this rule, namely photographs, 
which ate protected for fifty years from the 
snaking of tiie original negative; Governmciii 
publications 50 years from dace of publication* 
works posthumously published ate protected 
midi published. and for a term of 50 years 
thereafter. 

Section three makes a further proviso which 
when die Section is complied with limits the 
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term of protection. At my time after die ex¬ 
piration of 23 years, or 30 ycra when that 
term applies, from the death of die author, 
copyright is not infringed if the person re¬ 
producing die work proves that he has given 
tiie prescribed notices in writing of Ins inten¬ 
tion to produce the work and has paid to the 
owner royalties in respect of ail oupm of die 
wmksold* calculated at 10 per cent on the price 
at which he publishes the work. The Board of 
Trade make all die necessary regulations 
under tills Section, 

Tlte Act of ipil abolished all necessity for 
the legbtration of copyright, in compliance 
widi Article 4 of tile Coiwcntion of Berne 
which provided that the exercise of rights 
conferred by the Convention were not 10 be 
subject to any formalities. By Section 1 j of die 
Act of ipxc, however, it is still necessary for 
the publisher of every book published in the 
United Kingdom witiiin one month after 
die pubhiaitioiL, to deliver at his own expense, 
a copy of the book nj the Trustees of die 
British Museum. Certain typo of publica¬ 
tions are exempt from litis requirement by 
Regulations ( 1 R- & 0 . 1935. No r 278) made 
under the British Museum Act, 1932, The 
publisher, on written demand being, made 
within twelve months of piibEcatiott, must 
also deliver within one mouth after the receipt 
of die demand* to some London depor* 
copies for the Bodleian Library, Oxford, die 
University Library, Cambridge, dm National 
Library of Scotland, the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin* and, subject id certain pto- 
vLitons In the Act, to the National Library of 
Wales. Tile National Library of Wales 
(Delivery of Books) Regulationj, 1924, (S.R. 
&, Q. 1924, No. 400) lay down the classes of 
boob which nuy not be demanded by that 
Library* 

If a publiilier fiib to comply with this 
demand be is liable on summary conviction to 
a fine nor exceeding in addition to the cost 
of db<= book and the fine is to be paid to the 
trustees ur authority cl th-' library concerned, 
Tile term ^book' in this Section 11 defined by 
Section I j* Subsection 7 of the Act, 

The copy to be delivered to the British 
Museum must be one of the best copies 
published but the copy for each of the 
other libraries ii to be one of die copies of 
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COPYRIGHT DATE 

which the largest number u printed for 
sale. 

A.A.L 

Copyright date The date of copyright 
registration of a book, generally given in the 
book, a tide on the verso of die tide-page. 
The copyright date may be used in the cata¬ 
logue entry in pbo? of the publicanon date 
when the latter cann ot be ascertained- In such 
cues, the copyright dice is preceded by a 
superior V and bracketed, e.g. [ c ipp|. 

Coranm i. An early 17th century news sheer 
devoted to foreign new±, appearing fira in 
HoliuiJ and Germany and in tOao-21 in 
England, issued irregularly and printed as a 
half-sheet in folio. 2 . After 162a in England, a 
quarto ncwsbool£ + usually appearing weekly 
and consisting of three sheets [ ri 1 . / L 

Cords Strings to which sections ate sewed 
ui the process of binding a boot by hand (ice 
aka Tapes), 

Comer 1. The jimotffle of two edges of a 
book cover [usually the outer olid), or in 
covering. Various types arc: square comers, 
round corners, library comets and mitred 
GomcT*. a. The leather or other material ou 
the comer* of book cover* inliaJi-bmding and 
thjrcH]uarwr binding sty l es - 

Comer mark Eufomiation a dd ed to die upper 
right-hand comer of a catalogue card to indi¬ 
cate language, editor, translator, etc., to 
enable speedy perusal of a large number of 
card* under die same heading. 

Corporate authorship A work is said to be 
of corporate authorship when the responsi¬ 
bility for its content, expression atd opinions 
rests with a society, institution, government 
or other corporate body and nor with 3 per¬ 
sonal author. 

The principle of corporate authorship has 
long been acahluhrd in the English-speaking 
Gauntries, being codified by Pattira in Eng¬ 
land *nA Jewett and Cutter in the United 
States in the mid-19th century. Corporate 
entry therefore otain frequently eji British 
and American catalogues, entry being made 
either under dse first word (not an article) of 
the Dime of the corporate body or, m rite ease 


of governmental and judicial bodies and 
institutions, under the place of situation. 

German libraries and most of those m 
unrounding countries do not accept the 
principle of corporate authorship. Following 
the praciice of Dzuttko*! Imtmetivn fur die 
w-Jntmg dee tttd im dpfu&tiisihm ztttrlkAtibg 
der itcnigl. und Utft&rBidishtbUo&ek cu 
Bmku and die Prussian governments 

fnimaEiiLiiien fi* die dtphebitisehtn Kaialogc 
dcr preusnstheri bihlifithehen (lit cd,* 1A99; ^ 
ed- T 1 peril) such work* are catalogued under the 
name of a persona] author if one appears on 
the title-page. If no individual b named they 
arc treated as anonymous and entered under 
the first noun in the ride. 

Corporate entry Entry under the names of 
governmental or icgulamre bodies, societies, 
imp mi ions , firms and other bodies of persons* 
for works published in their name or by their 
authority. 

Corporate name The ofhdri title by which a 
corporate body is known. 

Correeforia Medieval text forms of the 
I arm Vulgate used by copyists to secure copies 
of the original race (VLLri. Gku.). 

Correlation of properties Given 3 funda¬ 
mental chancterutic of classification, from the 
possession of that quality other qualities may 
be ini erred is necessarily present in a specie*. 
That inference is correlation of properties. 

Corrigenda Ate EhAaTUM LIST. 

Cotgreave, Alfred (1849-1911) Librarian 
successively of Wed nesbury, Richmond, 
Wandsworth, the GuiU^Adfcs Library in 
Guernsey, and of Woe Ham, invented m 1S77 
a new type of 'indicator* consisting of small 
horizontal shelves each containing a minute 
metal drawer or tray, holding a miniature 
ledger in which tn enter the borrower's name 
and place his ticket, the call number being 
primed on the ends on the drawer, with red at 
one end denoting W and blue at the other 
*in_' This system was devised to hinder carries* 
assistants from inserting readers* tickets in the 
wrong indicator ilotj, Cotgreive invented 
numerous other meduiucal devices tor use m 
libraries and was energetic in their commercial 
exploitation, but his name was inevitably 
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linked chiefly with his indicator. In the wont 
pluses of tie campaign organized in the 
late 1890'* by a small and determined group 
Against ‘open access/ Cocgreavc look hi* 
Ml part: open denunehrion and covert 
misrepmcniadan. signed eoatributioiu am! 
anonymous broadsides came from no other 
interested party so copiously* Cocgrcave was 
responsible alio for some bibliographic work: 
his Contestt$r-tukfoel index m general mdp&fodkal 
literature, 1900 , prepared for and published by 
rise West Ham library committee, at its best 
resembles Poole* being when most original 
shoddy and unreliable. Perhaps the most useful 
historically of his works is die ITrw and 
memoranda of public libraries, 1901, which a 2 
directory competed with Green wood's Library 
year book {Recent mt& m die Cmgrtave library 
mid ojjfa i&Be&prs and other jci h . r +l 1B97* and 
A review of certain portions of Greenwood*$ 
Library Yearbook far r @07 are representative 
anonymous documents.) 

c.j. 

Cottage style (design) A characteristic de¬ 
sign developed by Samuel Mearne* hinder co 
King Charles U in which the covers were 
ornamented to resemble cottage gables. 

Counter The space enclosed within the 
letter, i£i the part which appears white wbm 
printed, 

Ccs lid terniiirk A secondary' watermark found 
mainl y in paper of die 18th century, Later 
examples generally give initials of nukri * place 
and dare- The position is usually the centre or 
lower centre of the ludf-shwt opposite the 
main mark Frequently a date mark appears 
by the margin. 

Conn ten link in bookbuilding* a depression 
pressed or stamped to receive an inlay* or the 
Like. 

Count y libraries A brief article on Count)' 
Libraries in Great Britain can attempt only 
to outline the general pattern of development 
since prograi has been unequal not only 
between one country and another bur between 
counties ui the same country. Consequently 
there are still a number who have not pro¬ 
gressed beyond the box of books stage general 
up to the end of the 19:01, while uihen have 
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yet to consider die ptoviston of mobile 
libraries which hive been such a feature of the 
post-war yews. 

The acd under which county councils 
became library authorities are: England and 
Wales Public Libraries Act, l$l$; Scotland* 
Education {Scotland) Act, 191& [now 1946}; 
Northern Ireland, Public libraries Act 
(Northern Ireland) 192+ and Eire. Local 
Government Act, 1925, Ir is interesting to note 
the following differences m these and sub¬ 
sequent ana which have affected the County 
Library services in die five countries. In 
England ami Wales library powers other 
than the raking of a rate or the borrowing of 
money ire referred to die Education Com¬ 
mittee; in Scotland, the rate being levied as 
p.Lrt of the education rate on the whole 
country* the library service is in fact grant 
aided* ^nd as it is levied on independent 
library areas it has resulted in double raring 
on these areas; in Northern Ireland where 
there was a rate limitation until 194^+ County 
Councils are obliged to appoint a Comity 
Library Committee consisting of the Chair¬ 
man and Vice-Chairman of the County 
Council, representatives of the Rural Dmrkrs, 
Urban Dbtricti and towns for which the 
Council is the library authority and members 
of the County Council: in Eire a Fubhc 
Libraries Act of 1947 has set up a Library 
Conned whose Julies include die coordina¬ 
tion of library services and assistance 10 
library authorities. 

BebfCi however* any act was passed 10 
enable Loral AuthoritiES to provide such 
services* the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
(founded in 1913) instigated a 'Report on 
Library Provision and Policy' by Professor 
W. S. Adams which was presented to the 
Trustees in 191J- The statistics of this report 
which referred so die year 191+ revealed that 
38 per cent of the population of England. 
54 per cent of the pop ulation ot Wales, 50 per 
can of the population of Scotland ,inef 72 per 
cent of the population of Ireland lived outside 
any existing library authority, and recom¬ 
mendation* were made that experimental 
library schemes should be put into operation 
which would prepare the way for a national 
idiemc of county rate supported libraries. 
These schema were to operate largely 
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diftsugb die assistance of vctlmtury helpers 
ifld were to be based oti the iiiw of circulat¬ 
ing bookstodti Daring the yan 1915-19 
the CJJXT, spent £132,000 on expert- 
mental scheme*, three of which ate of special 
interest since they illmtreie die varyfiig ideas 
winch die Trust bad in mind- Firstly* the north 
of Scotland scheme (Orkneys, Shedind 
Lewis) based on die existing Coats Libraries; 
secondly, the Worksop scheme based on an 
existing Public Library co-optniiing with 
juitonmling Parish Councils; wd thirdly tile 
SofForddiixe County scheme placed under die 
cornrol of the Stafford Education Commuter, 
confined to she rural areas and organized 
through die school* by schoolmasten. As a 
remit of these esperimens the Worksop 
scliemr was wound up in IQ 1 B and for good 
or 01 die Staffordshire scheme betaine the 


prototype for die County Library movement 
after die passing of the Scottish Education Act 
of i£iS and die Public Libraries Act of 1919, 
Most County Councils were not slow to 
adopt the acts—Staffordshire, Gloucotefdilic h 
Warwickshire, Wiltshire, Buekhaglumshire. 
Somerset Nottiiigltmuhiie, Derbyshire Car¬ 
diganshire, MontgorasTyriiLre, Caerturvon- 
ihire* Brecon, Radnor and Dorset: already 
Jud service sp-Wtd by the Trust—bat there 
b litlfc doubt that many authorities were 
persuaded co do so by die bait of grants from 
the C.U.KX and statement. such as the 
following made by Colour! Mitchell at the 
(920 conference, 'Now as lar as die Trust's 
experinieiits go—so tar as the schemed which 
wc are free to dbcuss—die cw of no single 
schemes so far has readied die equivalent of 
jn the £ 1 * ami the majority do not reach 
jtL or even one-iixih of a pennyBy 195A 
die estimated rate poundage in Montgomery- 
shiir wai ljadL and in Durham &*7d-, hut 
nevertheless die County Library movement is 
still suite-ring from that early assumption that 
die County Library compared with die 
Municipal Library was a cheaper and inferior 


service. 

The second Assumption on wbidl County 
Libraries started was dot it would be a purely 
rural service and the movement in in early 
dj'.s wai in fact blown until 1:924 as the 'Rural 
Library Service/ Even as hue is 1928 die 
C.LLK.Tr repot [s that County Councils had 


excluded nearly l AO 0,000 people within their 
ad'nisusttadvc counties from the County 
Library areas,, and notes that in Staffordshire, 
die earliest county to have 1 library service, 2 
population of iSs^ooo was nor widun the 
library area. Larger numbers still were outride 
the county services of Northumberland and 
GUiu ergaiishire, tltc tigures f QI these being 
242,000 and 206,000 respectively. Yet as early 
as 1924 a paper entitled Xbe County Library 
and its papulous areas' had been given by Mf- 
W, Claud Hamilton at the second conference 
held by the Trust, and in mu the Library 
Association Record published Mr. J, D. 
Cowley's report on 'Branch Library build- 
legs/ Except for those counties which are in 
birr purely mr-d* probably dm least satisfactory 
progress in any county has been in die ptovi- 
non of adequate branch libraries. This has been 
partly the mult of restriction! on building 
during the war and post-war conditions but it 
is abo due to too hie an appreciation by 
County- Councils of die nerd of adequate 
library service in their more urban areas. At a 
conference in 1935, Mr. E, Salter Davies, the 
convenor, remarked 'I cannot help feeling 
thar there must be a number of counties that 
really do not know what a county library 
service means, and that they arc still proceed¬ 
ing with die old idea that the county library 
service is merely a headquarter* for sending 
cult boxes of books. U neatly is time we knew 
bcttei than diat' * . . There are unformnatcly 
still many counties, at years later, to which 
these remarks are still applicable. 

County Councils were not, however* ilie 
ouly authorities to blame in this, matter. In 
order to achieve more adequate dcvchpnicnt 
of libraries m uiban areas she device of 
differennaJ rating was resorted to in some 
Eugtirii counties, but number* of Urban 
District Councils were not suificiendy in- 
teresred in the librey service in their area* to 
agree to an additional rate to provide a 
service more adequate than that cowred by 
die flat County rate (usually die cost uf ban 
diargi.% rent, salaries, eft,), Diflcrtnmt rating 
was tint levied > m KemJworth by W.irwicL- 
diire in 1922- It W r a* a slow and cumbersome 
tic vice and since die kite lyjo's has been falling 
out of favour as in addition to die financial 
comphcutioiu it opcnu&d against the planning 
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of the County library semce as a tingle unit. 
And made intcravailabiljty and CMrikaition 
of s mica difficult. 

The Society of County Treasurers return*, 
fat County" Libraries fat die yw i0M-5S 
gives die told number of full-time Branch 
Libraries In. Fnprlkli and Wckh counties 4 
4^3 and the card of part-time Brandies as 8^4. 
It is, however* probable that Tea dun. ane- 
qUartCt of disc arc in adequate buildings 
specially erected u libraries. 

With the rcahsatioji tlut uxbm areas re¬ 
quired Brandi Libraries not inferior to the 
services provided m longer csrablisbeJ Muniri- 
pal Libraries die gap in expenditure nn the 
two services slowly began to deorare and as 
the Report of die Public Libraries Committee 
of the Board of Education mired In 1927, "The 
expenditure in County- Libraries is lively to 
approsajiraie more closely to that in Urban 
Libraries as the County Libraries grow older 
and esc tend more and more their provision 
in the form of stationary libraries/ By 1954-55 
die average expenditure per head of popula- 
tum in counties in England, Scotland and 
Northern Ireland w.u almost 45. ad. while in 
Municipal Libraries tile comparative figure 
was $%> 9A 

Oncc Brandi Libraries began to be provided, 
rite next seep wt* the co-ordination of services 
witltin imlividtiif counties and the develop¬ 
ment of regionalization. The first experiment 
of this land was in the Garsong region of 
Lancashire, hue the earliest and most Com¬ 
pletely regionalized county was Derbyshire 
where development on these linos was not 
obs true red by die existence of a largr number 
of small independent libraries within dir 
administrative county, This interlocking of 
services within a region often covering a 
number of separate urban districts and large 
rural arras has brought z greater part oi the 
whole of the library's resources closer to the 
reader than could liavc been done without 
such devolution from die central Head* 
quarters except in die mutter counties. 
Regionalization appears so far to be contincd 
to English County Libraries and the County 
Libraries Section in its Statuiial policy 
survey of the Cmmty Libraries if Crear Britain 
and Northern Irriwi* iyjt, report* that 
ten counties ire hilly or partly region- 
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dried, three a titers luve accepted this policy 
in principle, while in others die matter is 
under active romidcratioffi. Sariri'actory region¬ 
alization is, however, difficult if not impossible 
in a number of counties, Lancashire being 
one of the mart extreme casca. in the geogra- 
phi&t county mere are IS county- borougtis 
dividing up die geographical county and 
within the administrative county itself 39 
indep=ndjnt bbrary areas. It ri ariittflccd that 
since Coumy Councils became library 
authorities, so uidtpemleoi library areas have 
relinquished ihrir powers to County Cotmrill 
and tlut Coumy Councils luvc rescinded 
their powers in 15 arras. 

Tile growth of regnunoliratian bis given 
additional impetus to the development of 
mobile library services since die regional 
Headquarters library provide? a cotiveniem 
base from which a mobile library ran operate. 
Many counties Jo, however, operate mobile 
service? without regional libraries and at least 
one regionalized county doc? not base its 
mobile service oft die regional branch library. 
The honour of fust tubing books on wheels to 
readers god to Perthshire wlicre a library 
van lias bceti operating sinee 1920. By the end 
of March* 195$. a toed of 119 vehicles were 
owned by English and Welsh countie?- Not a! I 
of these ire, however, mobile libraries giving 
4 direct issue service to the reader «MC the 
number includes a certain number o f van* for 
transport use only* and die exhibition vans 
Sudi as are used in Kent and some other 
co unites. These latter take a display of book? 
to villages from which the load librarian and 
interested rradm may select the collection oi 
biKik 4 ! to be hit in die village library'. The 
direct service lo the trader provided by the 
mobile library is in some parts of Great Britain 
impracticable red die Lust and most interest¬ 
ing experiment in supplying die isolated 
bqmrttejil is dm reported from Orkney 
where aft expreimentd direct Family Book 
Service has been put into operation 111 die 
id and* of North Roiuldsay and Sunday, 

Tins wiUiftgffccss to experiment and a feeling 
qf pioneering in a new field df library' work 
still continues to invigorate the work done 
in most cotmart, Thr latuf&trinn of the 
readers' needs for boob and infomuiiiin is 
die purpose of all libraries* but diftettnt 
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methods arc ncqdr^ti if the reader lives Go or 
710 miles from the Headquarters library than if 
he reside within the cotifiacs of a large city 
and can costly visit die central library. The 
S nifimn 1 library. dtffefore + hu always been a 
d^ itt gn[thing feature ofCemmy library work 
—dealing ai ic does with the Urge number of 
request) for boots from individual isolated 
readera* from reader using the limited re¬ 
sources of the village centre md from branch 
and mobile libraries* and the postal service 
which is its corollary has been the County 
library's menu of supplying the borrower 
with more specialist reading, County Libraries 
have never tended therefor c to hoard their 
reference boob and have bera prepared to 
lend them to the reader, ratiler than expect 
the reader to come to the books. This charac¬ 
teristic of sending boots out is also seen in 
the caumly library's willingness to supply sets 
of plays and boob for dasxs for long periods 
though this lattct diaracterfetk can also be 
partly attributed to the closer relation of the 
Co on ry Library' with the Education Depart¬ 
ment. This dose link with the Education 
Department in the early days of the movement 
hod the uefoenmate effect in a rnimber of 
counties of creating a boobtoch largely for 
the child reader to the neglect of the adult. 
This criticism* however,, eiii no loopcr be 
made in spite of the considerable development 
of idled library services undertaken by 
counties smcc the East Education Acts. There is 
Ijirle doubt, however. that Cooney Libraries 
would tart better if they were no longer part 
of die Education Deportment This possibility 
was already foreseen by die Puhlir Libraries 
Cpmiflima! in 1927 and the position nnca= 
then lua grown more serious. The lower status 
of County Library Comniirtecs and their 
□ffreers is nor only reflected m tile lower 
iaUries offered to County Library but 
also in difficulties of approach io other com¬ 
mittees of the County Council sudi as die 
finance Commicccc and Establishment Com¬ 
mittee whid) ire ofren tortuous and at second 
hand. Coux^usitly, the problems of me 
library service arc frequently mistindentood if 
not neglected- Certainly the bar incentive to 
recruitment of County Library staif would 
now he the creation of a separate library 
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F.E.C. 

Coprt band A medieval formal currive 
band used in official records, charters, etc* 
from which it was also oiled clutter hand. 

Cover paper A generic: term for sarong paper 
m various fmhkct and colour suitable for 
brochure coven. 

Cow: title i, The tide printed on die 
original covers of a book or lettered on the 
publishers binding, as dutniguidicd &om the 
tide lettered on t he back of a particular copy 
of the book by the binder. 2. As restricted For 
use in collation, the tide printed on the paper 
cover of a work issued without a tide-pige. 
The paper cover is usually of different colour 
and weight from the paper used for the text 
(/LA. Code p d.L/L Gfoss,}. 

Coven bound In Original paper coven in¬ 
cluded, or to be included, in a later biftdittg- 

Crash ip Coarse, open-weave, cotton material 
usually used in edition binding for reinforcing 
spines of book*. Also called MitlL 

Crayon drawing A drawing made with a 
soft blade crayon giving broad effects 
Especially suitable for me with lithography. 

Crayon engraving A method of etching in 
which die broken line? of crayon drawings 
are imitated by roulettes met other tools as 
well as the use of the needle, Abo oiled 
Chalk engraving. 

Credit lin e A inurement giving the name of a 
photograpliefp artist, author, agency or 
publication responsible for die picture, phw&+ 
graph, article or quotation which is being 
used [Btwi Glssk). 

Crmtadoro, Andrea* i 8 oS-t 9 < third chief 
librarian of Manchester. 18G3-7P# had pre¬ 
viously advocated in his SEanym«i» Tbs 
Art 0/ fs ?of libfariej f iK jti p a 

catalogue consisting of detailed principal 
emries—needing "no particular arrangement' 
^supplemented by in mdex *«smtiiliy 
alphabetical in in areaitgement* of names and 
subject!. The catalogue of the Manchester 
Reference library which he issued in iS&i* 
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however* had both its principal and its index 
entries in alphabetical order, and only the two 
volumes coveting additions from 1864 10 
1379 fully conformed with Ociradoro's earlier 
theory. (Boise. Modem English biography, 
VoL 1.) 

Critical annotation St* Evaluation, 

Cropped 1, Work that has been cut down too 
much, sometimes impairing the text- a. A 
photograph of which a put of the top, bottom 
or sides is omitted from its reproduction, in 
order to bring it into proper proportions for 
the space it k to occupy (AX. zL Gfozs^ £iir. 

Gktt}+ 

Cross A mark in proof correcting to indicate 
a faulty letter or part of the printing surface 
which needs adjustment- 

Gross division Set Classification. 

Cross head A short beading placed in die 
centre of a line of type to divide die sections 
of ihc worL 

Cross line Stt Laid Pafem. 

Cross reference A direction in a catalogue, 
from one of several heading’s under which an 
entry might be sought* to the heading 
adopted* or to draw die attention to other 
heading? under which related material U 
entered, r,£,i 

1. Ornithology jfr Birds. 

1. Legends iff ctl±j Mythology, Fables, 
Folklore- 

Crown Standard size of printing piper, 
ij k 20 in. Double crown measurer20X 30 in., 
ami Crown Folio, Quarto and Octavo 
arc one-half, onc-q uiner and one-eighth 
respectively. 

Crushed levant A Lirgc-gr lined levant 
(gu-uskin) leather trover with a smooth* 
polished surface, die result of hiving die 
iLituni grain cradled down. 

Cryptography Writing in cypher. 

CryptonyiTious book One in which the 
name of the author u concealed under an 
anagram or timilar device. 
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CUBOOK 

Cubook A umi for measuring -suet capacity, 
spcdficilly die volume of space required to 
.shelve the average me book (average Eaking 
into account books of varying height and 
thickness) and allowing for vacmt space io 
per r^ni of each aStcli" length. A cnbook a a 
hundredth part of a standard lection j ft wide 
and 7| ft high (7 shelve*}. 

Guimiach An Insh term for 1 box, often 
elaborately dbeofMcd, for holding a bound 
ox unbound medieval manuscript, also 
known as 'book box' and , book dirine 
{ALA, CfetrJ. 

Cum Licemria Having the fight to print by 
authority, either secular or ecderiisttcaL Hie 
phrase appean in i 6 th and 17th cemun' 
bonks. A is u oi?ri HttrttU (or priribjfr), fltlui 
tiiutof, imprimatur (Btok Gbst*) t 

CumiiLated volimir The volume ol an endeK, 
catalogue or bibliography in which* at the 
end of a period of time, » anemblnl 1 Com* 
bined lequenrc of entne* which luve ap¬ 
peared in earlier mus during that period. 

CumuLt tlv e index An Index in periodical 
form ihat at scaled intervals comhh .ua new 
items and items in tine or more earlier ]*suo 
to form a new unified tint, ot an in Je \ to any 
periodical ihir emubinn new entries wiih 
those of an earlier index G/s#.). 

Curfosa Bonks unusu.il in subject or treat- 
mtm. The term b used sometimes for porno* 
graphicbooks [ALA* 

Cursive A relatively ffff form nf Humanistic 
handwriting often used in correspondence 
fmm whichlube typo were derived, Modem 
handwriting is a degenerate form of die 
joined varieties of these scripts, which all had 
national duraCtensttEX 

Curves Cun’ll martci ( ) used in cataloguing 
to enclose inserted explanatory or qualifying 
words Or phrases, and to disringudi particular 
items, r.j. a series note, or the reference 
imion of an analytical entry. Often called 
pamuhe^cL To be distinguhhcd from brackets 

Site 

Cut edges Tbe edges of a book, when the 
[icaJ, tail and fore-edge have been cur smooch 
and solid. 


Cnt Bmb Of a bound volume, having the 
cover trimmed after binding, so that its edges 
are even with the edges of die leaves. 

Can-in beading A heading at the side 01 die 
pasje in a rectangular space formed by moving 
some of die text 

Cut-in index See Thumb Tmdex. 

Cur-in letter A Luge letter at the beginning 
of die chapter, displacing text. 

Cut-in note A nutr 11 the ride of the pig.; in a 
rectangular spice disp lacing some of die text, 
abo oiled a cut-in side note, let-in ante and 
in-cut note. 

Cut line Text appearing below a plate often 
called ‘caption/ 

Cut-out half-tone A halftone block in 
which ad the tint does have been re moved 
from tin! Ixighlight areas, which then ippear 
w r hitc. 

Cuts A generic term, loosely used of all Idniii 
of illustration bEocb, 

Gutter anchor marks A rather elaborate 
method to ornate die arrangement of books, 
etc., iti alphabetical order. To die Em two 
arid sometimes, as in the oh of letter S, 
three letters of die author** name are added 
numbers. These fiumbcn can be added to 
decimally to fidlitace the insertion of fresh 
names at any point. 

Miss Kate £. Sanborn 'altered and fitted 
with direr figures’ ihc third edition of the 
outhor marks in 1S99. producing a tubs tan Cully 
new work usually known, as die Cmtrt-Sdtriwrti 

tables, 

Cnltefi Charles Amnu (ebsrifirarian) See 
E X FAN St V F. CtASSIFig AXIOM. 

Cun er-Saxi fom tables See CuTTHil AuthO* 
MabjeX 

Cutting-proof A few rough edge* left on a 
trimmed volume to show tbac it has not been 
cut down excesrivcEy. 

Cylinder press A press 111 which a flat bed of 
suriace of type is pAKcd alternately under 
inking rollcts ami a rotating cylinder presses 
against die moving type 
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dc- Double column: Double Cruwm (paper 
20 X 30 ins). Double Cap (double foolscap 
size) printing* 17 x 271EL 

Bagger (t) The second reference mark 
touting .kfler the asterisk. 

Bandy roll A wirc-gituc cylinder pressed on 
die still moist witcrlcaf jitt previous tu the 
drying roll ere. T fie wire of the dandy roll gives 
an impress designed to mtmbtc laid or wove 
paper, md watermark* mxf be woven on 10 
die roller similarly to those on die moulds m 
hand-made jjipef, 

Daniel Press Established at Promt in 1H4O by 
the Kev, C, R O r DanidL Revived by Sum at 
Oxford in 1^74. and used sporadically mitt! 
1th death in 1919 for tiic private publication of 
tmily Venn, inull pomp Idea and books. In 
1H77 he discovered and brought back into tue 
die punches, 11 u criers and type, which hid 
been introduced to die Uni versin' Press by 
Fell in ^7-74. 

Date See Cup’ihjcht Date.; Dedigation 
Date: Imprint Date; Inthoduction 
Date; Preface Date;P i-fli Ec ation Datil 

Dv luactf edition See "Hktra 1 Bindings. 

Dt Virtue A fount of type named after its 
designer, Thewdoie de Viniar. 

Dead matter Type awaiting distribution, 

D^caJcomama Transfer or design printed on 
special paper 10 a permanent base, r.£. pottery* 

Decimal Clasiiiifacion Owuffy any cbissLii- 
caticn which uses numbers arranged decimally 
for in notation. Otic adopts die convention 
that all numbers follow the decimal point and 
thus 'O' on the hfE-hand side of a symbol is 
significant 

SfvdfipsUj the Decimal Classification of 
Mclvilflc) | Louis Kossuth] Dewey. A point is 
introduced after die third numeral to split np 
the number. Each number has a minimum of 


3 numerals using an ‘O’ on the right-hand 
side if necessity, 

.Hlsfary The scheme was developed in 1*175 
at Amherst College, Mass.,, U.SrA** in the 
college library', h was utiluenceti by the study 
of various scheme*, the most important of 
which wai □ne^tlyo) by W, T- Harris of St. 
Louis, wins in mm was strongly bHuenced by 
Bilod^s Chtnl vf Htmun Lfaimn^ liarm 
inverted Bacon 1 ! setjuEUiic and Dewey 
Allowed tiib. order closely, E te published die 
42 page first edition of his scheme in iByd* a 
slim volume, indeed, when compared with chr- 
r,G47 page* of the 14 tl) ed., 1942. 

The Decimal Classification become popular 
very rapidly and is. used asrcnsivcly its librinf* 
jE over the world. Two taaon were at work 
here: the growth of libraries was pbrnomenol 
botii hi number and size os die ootii century 
came in and a vast new publk was attracted 
to them; Dewey s shrine wu easily itmlcr- 
iiicKsd iiid Eeiuciiibcred and allowed lor the 
relative hcatwn of book* instead offering pUtes 
on particular shelves. The progressive subor¬ 
dination shown by the drama/ rajmrkji and the 
of insertion of new topics were revolu¬ 
tionary ideas, The decimal principle can be 
applied to letters or any other noutiarul 
scale. The concept ts die Lmpnrmiit factor. 

After 1 ftyd, edition* followed, rapidly in 1 *Sj t 
itiHS, 1%!. t*94* l^S, 1911- 1913. 1 SIJ. 

1919, 1905, 1917k ^d 1942. Always 

expanding and insetting new topics, die 
editors did not alter the main clitic* of the 
scheme, or the dassiiieatfofl of many topic*, 
as it was the purpose of Dewey to leave die 
framework of the scheme unaltered kj dui 
librarim uced not gedomfy—icclas aficiili o n 
being an expensive and arduous task. 

However, expansion without triiliKiEkm 
of classes resulted in the scheme becoming 
antiquated in outlook and badly proportioned 
m ileus], so tbai in 1951 die t jdt Standard 
Edition* described below, was published. 

Dewey founded die Lake Placid Club and 
from 1902 dse Lake Placid Club Education 
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DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION 
Foundation kid editorial responsibility , There 
were dways admans erbiocs, hut Dewey con- 
tinned so take an inter™ in hrs cLstitotion 
iinriJ hii death on December 2.<fth+ tgir. 

In April rqj 0 * die Library of Congress 
began to a L lJ Dtwey numbers to their primed 
catalogue onh. It wii i logical and eventual 
stop tint dLe lyji Standard Edition of the 
D_C. shout J be compiled within the Library 
of Congress ic^elf. although stilt published 
from Like Pbcid. 

/ VirtrrpJej Arid Chutirie The mam classes of the 

D,C. are as follows: 

CLASSES 

(With a note of divisions that some ftnJcr* 
may expect to find elsewhere,) 
coo Genera] works. 

(Wl mtin ^ bibliography, library 
economy, museums, journalism.) 
loo Philosophy, 

(Tikcludui^; psychology.] 

200 Religion, 
joo Social sciences, 

(Including statistic; and customi.) 

400 PliiEuEogy. 

500 Pure science, 
tioo Useful arts. 

(Including medicine, agriculture, busi¬ 

ness and industry.) 

TOO Bile arts. Reoreatiom. 

(Iiicloding arehiKtrufe, photography 
and mime ] 

£00 Literarufe. 
goo History. 

(Including geography and biography.) 

Dewey chirm that “everywhere philosophic 
theory and accuracy have yielded to practical 
nidfuliKss . . .“ and, although many cLawo are 
badly arranged according to modem srandards, 
tlttie has been 1 useiulneu* over 

almost So ycari. 

Eacii subject is capable of subdivision into 
tunc subsidiary subjects all of which am 
theorefkally co-e^ttah Very few subjects 
divide into nine parts naturally; distortion 
occurs* some divisions are over loaded and the 
bit division V is often given over to "other 
topics.' For no apparent reason many allied 
subjects philology and literature] and 
even parts of a subject {f.g, psychology) are 
separated. 


The ftcJiifirr Index is an important feature 
of die scheme and cuoums 45,053 eumes 
(ijtfa and 141It editions]. 

Dewey 1 * insistence on the use of netormed 
spelling throughout rushes parts of die inm> 
ilui'tion and sclirduEc* duEvult to md until 
one became* "uzed* to It. 

Al'xileary Tables. As weD as the minutely 
divided schedule* tables are provided, numbers 
from which may be added to die subject 
number to d efine it further. These are, in the 
14th edition: 

Taele i—GEtt&fcAMncAL Revisions 

A me of subjects which may be divided 
geographically by adding die geographical 
number, from dart yoo, i.r. those number 
ifoto daises 930-999 (omitting the initial 9) 
which Indicate locality, Otiicr topics not 
mentioned may usually be subdivided by 
place by putting “09“ in irom of the geo¬ 
graphical number- 

Taelk 2—Unkum Subdivision* 

“rhese arc a much-extended form of die 
original nine common subdivision* whkb 
are; 

0i Theory* philosophy* etc. 

01 Outlines, manuals, etc. 

05 Dictionaries or cydopaediii, 

04 Essays, etc, 

05 Periodicals, etc, 

06 Societies, etc. 

07 Education, study, teaching, etc. 
ol? Collected works, etc. 

09 History, 

They may be added to the number for 
any subject under conditions specified in die 
mirixtncmry parigraplu. 

Ncimully, fim dhHriviv are preceded by a 
cipher 0 ,' vtetpptiinti by *00/ and mkieflAtuvus 
aspeen by odd. 1 

The Udveml IX-cimal Clisiftcatioa 
(j>.) took the idea of its auxiliary tables from 
Dewey's subdivisions: die i4tb cd_ of the 
D.C, has borrowed some of the LLD_C/i 
concepts {but not no tan on} in expanding its 
Table a. 

Talle 3—Languages anu LmaAruRE 
A list of languages and literatures (with 
notation) which may he subdivided tike 450, 
English. 
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Taple 4 —Philological Division 5 

A list of philological itmns (wadi notation) 
wliidj €211 be added to the languages m 
Till Is J + £-g r 

410 is English philology, 

425.2 is Engirt syntax. 

Table 3 number for French U 44. 

Table 4 number for Syntax H 52. 

French syntax is 445.2, 

This example shows die mnemonic method 
of building Up numbers in the D.C. Main 
subject numbers may aba be combined as 
insTTncEcd in die schedules from time to 
lime. 

MeOHJLANJIOUS 

Biscoc time and Olin book number 
schemes and special judior tables appeared in 
the nth, 12th and 13 th edition^ bui are 
seldom used tculiy. 

An alternative scheme for psychology* 
which is split at 130 and l jo* was introduced 
in the 13 th cd. at 159.9. It Itas tioc been 
revised. 

An alternative scheme for systematic 
and CLsoEioTnic botiny (582-589) abridged 
from the LLD.Q b available in the 
t4tn cd. 

The decimal classification lends itself 
admirably to coding 00 punched cards. 

Norn on the Stand Ain (rjth) Edition. 
1951- 

This was published hugely as the result of 
criticism of the complexity, long notation 
and bad apportionment of the el- n sci of 
previous editions. 

The typography, layout and explanations 
are much improved, Reduction of the length 
of notation has necessitated the use of broad 
headings rather titan minute d aws and it 
would appear to be of link use 10 any but 
small libraries, preferably those using dk- 
domry catalogues. 

Tlic index wai reduced so drastically that a 
mtidi amplified one Itad to be published 
shortly after. Tlicrt U some useful revision 
and some new subjects. 

The British National Bibliography, which 
uses the 14th cd, 15 the basis of its clarified 
arrangement, applies rise 15th cd. numbers 
where they may be employed usefully. 


DEfAMATORY PUBLICATIONS 
Suggestions for jit filter redding: 

Bliss* H, E. Vie otgantzatim of knowledge m 
libustms. and ett T J939- Chapter. X, 
Dewey* M. Decimal etastijiaiiien. 14di Ed,, 
1942. Introduction, 

Dewey, M. Drama! ftaisifiiuimK Standard 
(ijth) cd., 1951, Introduction, 

Mmn. M. Innvdumon 10 iatalegtdim md the 
elassifiedlkn oj books, ind cd-. 1943. Chapter 
TV. 

Rjdcip F. Mch'il Dewey. 1944. Chapter TV. 
Sayers, W, C, B, A manual of dtinificatim. 

3rd ed., 1955, Chapter XILL 
Sayers, W. C, B. Ait introduction to library 
chhjijieaiiiu 1. ptli cd* 1954. Chapter XI, XII 
and XX-XXXI (practical work), 

Deck The area occupied by one level of a 
boobtackp including ranges, auks, elevators 
and necessary working halides. Carrels are 
not induded in compunng this area. 

Deckle edge The feathery' rough edges of 
hand-made paper caused by die wet pulp 
flowing arotrnd the edges of the frame (deckle) 
which is Hied to pres* the pulp on 10 die 
mould- A simibr effect is often induced m 
machine-made paper by special rubber deckle 
scraps at die edge of the wire mcsh< or by 
water jets. Hie appearance of a deckle edge 
in a book is esteemed by collectors as showing 
the book ei in its original irate unait by the 
hinder. 

Decorated coven Binding! in which the 
cover has an illustration^ design or special 
lettering. 

Dedication A iratemcnt id 1 book, by die 
author, acknowledging indebtedness or pay¬ 
ing respect to another pencm. The dedication 
is normally brief and precedes die preface. 

Dedication date Tlie due given at dir 
beginning or end of a dedication. 

Deep etching In photo-engraving K adds- 
dcKul etching made necessary Ip secure die 
proper printing depth especially when matt 
or poor quality paper 11 used. An alternative 
process to touring, which it more appropriate 
po Ime negatived 

Defamatory publications Se t Libellous 
Publications, 
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DEFINITIVE EDITION 
Definitive edition An edition of a work, or 
of the works of on Author, presumably final 
as to tcxi and, sometimef* a* to annotation!* 
commentary, etc. Cfim,). 

Delayed discharge Book issue methods 
which permit die borrower ro take further 
books without waiting for die record of 
previous loam m be cancelled or dischargeJ. 

Delegation of powers See Commjttees. 

Delete In proof correction, deletion are 
marked by striking out the fiuk in the text 
jjiJ by writing die Greek d and dir correct 
wend in the margin* 

Dsrnco self-charging system A simplified 
version of the Newark charging system which 
dispenses with entries on the readers* tickets, 
The borrower enters bis own ticket number 
on the next line of tire book card and the 
assistant checks dm entry and stamps the date 

LbeL 

The Demco sclf-charghig iMr- J- t 

mh s*- m-fi* 

Demy A standard size of paper 17} X 32 i 
in. (printing). Drawing and writing 
paper, tjj x 20 in. (aiso called mud 
demy), 

De notation (classification} The aggregate 
of object! of wheeb a ward may be predi- 
cued/ [O.E.D.| as distinguished from 
CotmotatiotL 

Departmental catalogue A catalogue con¬ 
taining entries for books in one department 
only of a library. 

Demme A Pirodi family in the tilth century 
which added several illustrious names to the 
art of binding of dot period- The most 
fun tins of the ftmiiv was Nicolas DerAme, 
known as Deromc 1 e jcune (1731-S8}. 

In hand binding, a style With ornaments of 
a leafy character, with a rather solid face, 
though lighdy shaded by die graver. h is hat 
exemplified in burden. The ornament* are 
often styled Renaissance, being an entire 
change bm die Gascon style. 

Dt$pmder t . That parr of a lower case letter 
which descends below die body of die letter. 


j. Used of the whole letter which lias a 
descender. 

Descriptive cataloguing That part of the 
cataloguing process con demed with the 
identification and description of a book, 21 
distinct from the iieratmniag of its subject, 
its subject headings or subject indexing. 

Destination slips Paper slips inserted into 
newly purchased book* in the book-order or 
cataloguing department. Part of die slip is 
left projecting and by in colour and/or mark¬ 
ing indicates the library and dcparuiicnr to 
which die book h allocated. 

Detroit self-charging system A simplified 
form of the Newark charging system which 
eliminates certain step* and requires the bor¬ 
rower to enter hit ticket number on the book 
eard- 

Tbe Stiff, Ann Arbor PX., Michigan. *Sdf 
charging system Satisfactory/ Lit*. J 193 * > 
5A s jo6-9 t 

Device Sec Ps intee/s or PumJStfEa's 
Device, 

Dewey* Midril [Decimal Classification. 

See Decimal Classification, 

Diamond The old name of a size of type, 
about 4$ pm isu 

D Li per A small repeating pattern of binding 
oimarncm in geometrical form, usually a 
diamond or a loicttgc. 

Din positive stencils Yellow .or green stenrih 
used m orFkiit lithographic duplicating pn> 
cesses. When typed, a print i$ made from die 
stencil on to 1 sensitized plate, the colour of 
die stencil preventing light rays from passing 
through except where the stencil 13 cur by die 
typewriter. 

UmzQ process A irammrititsii method of 
photocopying exploiting the property of 
certain dyes of die Diazo group which arc 
sensitive to light Abo known. ^ the dye line 
process. Diozo paper being much cheaper dun 
stiver halide papers b often used for taking 
copies Item on ktifidposhiYc 1 mister. In 
libraries the pcooess may be itsed for caking 
copies of a master catalogue entry typed on a 
dun cr.TJishiceiic piper. The font Dina process 
was paxented in l S$9Q by Arthur Green, but die 
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pro perries of Dhio compounds and. their 
application to photography were known in 
18S5. The Diazo process Jus been widely used 
in ardhireaural and engineering offka for 
plan copying, Diazo paper is a slow paper 
wlukih can be handled in ordinary lighting, 
and die method of developing—by exposing 
the print to ammonia gas or through ammonia 
solution-—is simple. 

*Prograi in redes copying; Djim and after/ 
Lihr.Ast. Ret, p 19*3, 55, 1 o- t 3r 
‘Prindplea and possibilities of Dfazo copying 
processes/ J r DocimmL, i 049 T 5, 
'Tramluccnc ■itnioncn,- and die Ohio method/ 
O. & M ftiJL, iftO* 19 - 4 +- 

Dichotomy See Bi-fuscate Classifica¬ 
tion. 

Dick man rh urging system An American 
device, also adopted by same British libraries, 
to record book loam by machine. An ordinary 
book card is used but the reader 1 * ticket has 
an embossed number- The ticket and card are 
inserted in the machine to stamp the leader's 
ticket number on the book card and record 
the Joan, 

Lehman, G. L "The Diekman bookchargmg 
system/ Litr,/-, T931. 561 302-4. 

Dictionary catalogue A catalogue of entries 
under authors, editors, translators, etc., tide* 
subjects, forms and series which. needier 
with the necessity retcrenoes, are arranged in 
one general alphabetical sequence. It may be 
regarded as consisting of an author catalogue, 
a tide catalogue* an alphabetical m bject 
catalogue and a form catalogue consolidated 

la one aJplubcdcal fik- 

A Liter development than the classified 
catalogue, in the iflds century this form 
achieved a rapid acceptance partkobriy in the 
libraries of the United States, where in 1876 
diaries Anum Cuner published die fim 
edition of his Rules /qt a tBcHonnsy ratclpgue. 
Tliis publication was die first to codify die 
principles of dictionary catalogue contraction 
and offer rubs for the making of every kind of 
entry, h eading and reference necessary. These 
rules still form the bask code ddlOUgji l iter 
codes, notably die Vatican Library's RjJei 
the fjj’jJeijut of printed bocks (isi cd. p 1030; 2nd 
ed_, 1939) and S_ K K anganatharA Oktion^r/ 


DIDOT 

asdc (1945) have modified certain 
rulings and methods. 

No indexes arc necessary to this catalogue 
since all kinds of entry are included in a single 
sequence* allowing direct consultation under 
any search factor renting to the required book 
Ease of consultation is assured by the use of 
alphabetical artangeniem # though the sub- 
arrangement under a subject heading or an 
author's name may vary from the strictly 
alphabetical 

Tlie success of the dictionary catalogue in 
displaying a subject: approach to the books 
catalogued depends largely on die cate with 
which the subject headings (i.c. the terms ex¬ 
pressing the subjects of the books catalogued, 
under which die relevant subject carries are 
fried) are chosen. The principle of specific 
entry is paramotmt here; that is, a book on 
Lcio tamcras would be meted LuiCa 
Cameras, not under Cameras or Photo- 
oKAt'Hv. The use of dm prinriple in an 
alphabetical catalogue results often ict the 
separation of entries for allied, and related 
subjects, according to the initial letters of their 
names- Tlie dictionary catalogue therefore 
incorporates a system of Subject references 
which direct attention to die subject relation¬ 
ships, and dm syndetic apparatus u to some 
extent s subirifiuc tor die systematic arrange¬ 
ment of subjects provided by the classified 
catalogue. 

In comparison with the fully-indexed 
classified catalogue, the dictionary catalogue 
is simpler to use, die arrangement easier to 
understand and is more pamcokriy suited to 
quick rethrenee under specific subjects dun 
systematic perusal of subject representation in 
the library's stock. 

Didot A family name famous, in French print¬ 
ing and publishing during the iS-tb and 19th 
centuries. Francois Dtdot (16^1757) was 
founder of die firm of Didot, Paris, in 1713. 
many of hi* descendants being famed in typo 
founding, printing, paper nuking and pnb- 
Ihhmg. It was at the mill owned by Fraii^oU 
Didot (1730-1604) at Essonncs that N. L. 
Robert experimented with dtc first paper- 
making machine (1797). under die patronage 
ol St. Lcger Didoc who passed die invention 
tin hti btoilscr-ui-Liw John Gamhk (1799) (b* 
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DIDOT SYSTEM 

development. The greatest of Ac m wai 
grandson Pirmin Ditfot (1765-1836), printer, 
engraver .Jid type-fouder who pie tiie first 
modem-face type in 1713. Hit me of ttcreo- 
type reroludoiiiid the making of cheap 
editions, and die Dsdoe style of book type 
beame itandard for France in the 19 A cen niry 
Write* H. E_ The House of Didot.' Paper and 
Print, 1952, 25, No, 4r 44^-8 

Didot lyiitMii A ivUttb of type mrauro- 
mesu originated by Ambrose Didot (1730- 
iso*). 

5 point — -074 in, 6 paint - *089 in_ 

7 paint = *ioi hi, 8 point = *f iS in. 

9 paint — -1J3 lei. 10 point = 'I48 in. 

Die An btiglio stamp usnl for printing 
raised kttcis- 


Die-iinkitig llie proems of making; dim, rliVw 
aitrin|£. 


Die-stamping Pointing In robed letters by an 
iuEaglio die, either with ink r or lei blind 
stimpm|!, without ink. The latter process is 
toed for BmUc boob, and aba in boob 
tinJiug, for omamcncahon. 


Dic-mnk A depressed panel especially in 
bookbinding* produced by pressure from * 
heated di m tamp. 


Difference (En cbsriliracion See 1 p ee- 
1»CA1L£S. 


Diffuimg wrreen A translucent screen used in 
contact printing to ensure even diffusion of 
light. The screen ii sometimes denier ax theme 
points immediately faring the electric lamps, 
to avoid increased light in those aiam 

Digest 1. A brief condensation of a written 
work, often m otlier words than theme of the 
original i. la law, 1 compact nummary of 
laws, reported cues, dmiiam, etc r spttmacic- 
ally arranged [A-LA- Gfe sj,). 


Diptych An indent, liiugcd writing ublet 
consisting of two tablets of wood, ivory or 
merit covered with wax on the imidc surface* 
on winch writing was done with a stylus 

C^ss.), 

Diicd kalf-ione A half-tone block for which 
the negative is made direedy &om the subject 
as distinct ftflnj a photograph. 

Directory' A list of persons or organizations, 
systematically arninged, usually in alphabetic 
or ebssified order, giving address, riTiliarionj. 
etc., for itl d Iyfa fo illfy and jcLireiscv,. officers,, 
liincdmu md similar datt tor orgurizarions 
{AJ-A. GH- 

Dirty proof A proof full n[ errors 43d corrre- 

tidxu. 

Discard A hook officially withdrawn from a 
library collection because i t is unfit foi further 
use or is no longer needed [AX- 4 . Gtau.)* 

Discharge Die deletion of the record of loan 
when a book which was borrowed is returned. 

Disjoined hand A type oflmid writing mode 
up of separate letters, sometimes ailed script 
writing. 

Display case A door rock with thrives for 
exhibiting selected boob, also called book 
display ojc and book trough [asr also Eihiee- 
no s Case). 

Display work A term applied to the use of 
type in unconvenriotiJ cnmbifutiaiu and 
faces with 1 view to attracting attention as in 
advertising. 

Dissecting for colour Matter to be printed 
in two or more colours is furs* let up aJ if for 
one colour. A proof is taken, and the matter 
for each colour is separated into individual 
chases uihg the proof as guide For position. 
The bUct block is usually die key block on 
which other colours are regumred- 


DrpIamacicVi The study of official docm- 
irscna, usually early documoici, mduJmg 
handwriting md chaojaery practices, for 
purposes of authentication ( 4 _L, 4 . Gfom). 
Major, SC "Kecotd publications and the 
teaching of diplomatic/ Anhim, 1953, a. 
No. 9, 


Dissertation A written treatise,. or the record 
of a discourse on a subject, prepared and pre¬ 
sented in part fulfilment of the conditions for 
the award of a degree at diploma. Nowadays 
a dissertation ii moit often a tingle written 
treatise by an individual, presented as die final 
requirement before the degree h awarded. 







Until the mid-tSth century, bowcvcr t it 
was the custom in universities for the tutor 
to appoint a qlfesdoti lor debate, whereupon 
lint of the mi Jam (known u die mpofijEnt) 
wrote a ihflis on die question, presented it it 
the bogmnitig of die debate. anil amwftl 
any objections to st posed by his fellow students 
(called opponents)* the tutor arcing as president 
of die debate (or pracses). In a tew European 
universitira dns practice still obtains. 

Distraburian i, Breaking up the Lines ot type 
after printing, and tlunr return to the appro¬ 
priate pgrriorw of the case. In machine such 
as Linotype, the mctu[ b melted i- The 
spreading of ink on die printing forme. 

DiviJt’d catalogue A card citdogur separated 
ior-kXiovcjiienL'c ol use anti • two or more units, 
as an author and title catalogue inJ i iubject 
catalogue (AX-.! Glass,). 

Divided moqld Pint used in Eiuropc by 
Whitman (t&itf); ha* a deckle naimmg 
through the mould to divide it into two equal 
pi ccci r the separation caking place after the 
sheet it dried. An economy of elfort is dun 
achieved for smaller sires of paper. 

Dividing stroke See List Division MaaKp 

Division 

(o) The process of dividing done* of a 
cliwificattan scheme into smaller groups, 
ij. dividing genus into speocs. 

(A) One of die above group. In die 
DhthuiJ iimifeathn a division is subor¬ 
dinate 10 a mam da$j and a section is 
subordinate to a diniiuo. 

This nomenclature* although useful, is not 
universally accepted and parts of a division 
are often referred to as subdivisions (we jfw 
CiAiSmcAnoN). 

Doctor blade A flexible knife whkh removes 
surplus ink from the engraved plate In 
intaglio printing* photogravure. 

Documentary reproduction 

Ik Non-fhe(JgrJphk 

One of die earliest methods of reproducing 
documents other rhan by printing was by die 
me of damp paper. A muter was prepared by 
writing with a copying ink,, and copies were 
produced by pressing the mailer in an iron 


DOCUMENTARY REPRODUCTION 
press in contact with a thin trar.ducent paper. 
The copy wav a minor-inuge and had to be 
read 11 trough she paper or with the aid of a 
minor. James Watt patented a kttcr-<opynag 
press of this kind in iySo, and described both 
a poller press and ,l screw press of die kind 
which is tttll in use in some solicitors* odkes. 
Another early method of reproducing docu¬ 
ments* which still has no equal b the ease with 
which several copies ot a document may be 
produced, was by the use of carbon paper. 
This was first used about ijO yean ago, and 
the first British p;Licnt waa taken out in ifiofi, 
A third early form of documen tary reproduc¬ 
tion was the primitive hectograph of the iSth 
century, which involved the preparation of a 
nutter sheet written with an Ink containing 
dye. Thu thect, placed in contact with a fiat 
gcb:m& -iurfacc* left a mirror-image, from 
which copies could be taken by pressing blank 
iheca of paper on die surface of the gelatine. 
The pftierii is still used by outrun in in 
primitive form, hut there ore now improved 
methods ui wheels a gcl.utticxAai«J paper 
diect is used in combination with a rotary 
machine. In this century a new type fit 
hectograph—the spirit duplicator— hai largely 
replaced the older method. The master is 
prepared by writing* typing or drawing oft a 
sheet of special heavily-coated art paper, with 
a sheet of hectograph carbon paper, die inked 
ddc in contact with die coated surface, In thu 
Way the masEet receive* a ruirrot- 4 mige of the 
matter to be reproducei jnd it a theft ready 
to be fixed on a rotary machine. As each 
revolution a sheet of paper ii automata ally 
wiped with a spirit of high alcohol content 
before being pressed between the master 
sheet and a roller. A facsimile of the original 
h transferred to the piper—from wbidb the 
spirit quickly evaporated A great advantage 
of dm method is that a number of different 
coloured carbons may be used, to produce a 
multi-coloured copy it one operation. Alters 
dons may be quickly made if necessary, and 
with art from 200^500 copiei cm be pro¬ 
duced from one master. Thu type of duplica¬ 
tion is, however* of special value when a small 
number of copici of 1 document » required 
quickly. The spirit hectograph has been used 
uvmdiiHy in libraries for die production of 
catalogue eordi ilipf for sheaf catalogue 
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Hie dnpikator using a stencil was of much 
later invention than die early type of hecto¬ 
graph, and die iLu-bcd kind, invented by 
und Dick* jnd independently by 
Gq^ctner, preceded the rotary models. Thi* 
kind of duplicator became known a die 
cycloscsk-. Hie modem electric duplicator 
with la automatic paparTeed, counting 
nieehanmn and automatic Mopping device, is 
a highly efficient and economical machine, 
and ie is possible to produce several thousand 
copies from one MeadI- Stencils iruy be 
cleaned and stored for future cue. The develop- 
mair during the Luc 25 years of offiet litho- 
graplne duplicating machine has made 
passible inside the office the large-scale 
production of documents and forms which 
previously hod to be sent out m die printer. 
Machm i?i of dm kind ore ccpaiiivc, but as 
printing com rise it is likely that more and 
more offices and local authorities will install 
dieffiL The principle of such machines is 
lithographic A master ploxc made of thin 
zim, m aluminium sheet, or of plank material, 
or 2 'iiue' of material similar 10 dm of dupli¬ 
cator stencils, is prepared by typing direedy 
on to it using a special greasy ribbon. The 
master is then attached to a rotary trm-hkw 
and the ink is eiken up by die typed parts and 
repelled by the blank parts. The impression is 
picked up by a rubber blanket-roller wltich 
trons! en, it K) die paper. The masters may be 
sensitized, and prepared by contact printing; 
ar by tlie use of 1 camera. 

The typewriter, although it was not in¬ 
vented until the late l 86o\ is now an indis¬ 
pensable aid to documentary reproduction. 
Its use with duplicating machines. and par¬ 
ticularly die use of the electric typewriter with 
office lithographic machines, presents a 
chaUenge to the letterpress primer. The latest 
electric typewriters permit proportional spic¬ 
ing of lettcra (where the conventional 
writer allows the same spice for *"i" and 1 W P „ 
for example), iml allows- automatic jusrifica- 
tinn or alignment of the right-hand margin. 

2 , Phtflvgrapkk 

The reproduction of documcnis by photo¬ 
graphic means may be effected m many ways, 
but basically all methods fall into two 
categories—die optical, m which a camera is 


and the nonKspcicaL Camera 
methods include the "Photostat' ami similar 
processes, and straightforward photography 
witli a good camera. Mkrofiiimng and the 
production of FTiicropriJit art eonieni mcdiod*. 
The ' Photostat* has after many years become 
a household svord among Librarian* and 
reader*, and is indiscriminately used in 
describing any photographk reproduction of a 
JocummL It is La fact 1 trader cmiu:, and a 
'Photostat* copy of a document u one pro¬ 
ducts! by dir ‘Photostat 1 apparatus. This 
consists of a mounted camera in which dir 
image is projected on to sensitized paper 
instead of on do a film or plate. At dte same 
time the image, which in normal photo¬ 
graphy is reversed, is ‘corrected* by the passage 
of the ray* of Light through a prim. The 
reside is a right-reading copy; which, how¬ 
ever, has a whlte-on-black appearance in place 
of the black-on-wMte of die original docu¬ 
ment This copy may then be photographed 
to produce 1 cacti mile ot the original, but for 
most purpose* tlte first print 1* adequate. 
Laser models of the 'Photostat' camera* which 
was first introduced in the United States in 
iiX' 7 , automatically develop* wadi and dry the 
prints. ILeJuced, enlarge J or actual-sized 
prinft. m&y be made. Similar cameras ate made 
by other mamificturer; Ln most countries. 

' i'lie photographing of documents by ordinary 
camera methods is not recommended for 
libraries, but n is possible with the me of a 
"Leiea* or other good camera, and a flashbulb, 
to photograph a document even without dir 
Uic of 1 eamcra^raod, An enlarged pnut of 
die film may then be made. 

Nod-camera methods, the principles of 
which are is old os photography, Juve kn- 
proved rapidly during and since the Second 
World War, These methods are of rwo kinds* 
transmission and reflear, both of which involve 
contact between the original document and 
the prepared paper on which the copy h to be 
mode. Enlargement or reduction of the size 
of die original is therefore impossible. Trans- 
mimon methods Include the funilntr blue¬ 
print process, the Diazo or dyeHne process, and 
the use of diver halide paper in contact with a 
tingle-sided document which is chin enough 
to permit the passage of light. The blueprint 
proctesj, long «rahl&bed in architectural and 
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engineering office*, enable* Urge quantities of 
prims to be produced at low cost. The process 
uses rolls of piper coated with ferric iaks 
which undergo drenge on exposure to Sight. 
m d which change again during chemical pro¬ 
cessing, to product die prim. The Smei of the 
original drawing appear white, and die tram- 
lucent pans of die original appear blue. The 
single-sided documcm in die blueprint process 
is usually die original plan drawn by die 
architect or engineer. In the Diazo or dyeline 
process die paper used is coated with a light- 
sensitive compound which U destroyed w 
exposure to light. If i translucent original 
document b exposed in coataet with dm 
paper the resultant image b due to die removal 
of the coating from all parte of the paper 
except those protected by die print on die 
document. The print t$ therefore a lioimile 
of the original and not in reversed colours as 
in the cafe of the blueprint, litis method lias 
developed in recent years and it has been 
adapted for use with double-sided originals 
in a reflex proeem Since che D'mo paper is 
much cheaper xlu n the silver halide papers 
used with X he Thotorscaf camera, or in normal 
reflex and trausmbainn copying, it has been 
used in recent yens for taking cheap copies 
from a negative master prepared on \\utO~ 
positive paper. The me of diazo paper for 
taking copies from a cratduocm sheet,, 
prepared by typing directly on the sheet with 
reversed earbon paper behind, is a recent 
development, which lias interesting applica¬ 
tions to library work in connection with the 
production of catalogue cards and siieaf dips. 
The master in this ease nuv be preserved, 
and Liter copters nude from it if required. 

The reflex process is the oldest of all 
methods of documentary reproduction by 
photographic means, and die principles were 
established by Albrecht Breyer in 183^, 
Successful results may be obtained with no 
more elaborate apparatus dum a slioet of plate 
glass and an electric lamp, but there are now 
on the market many different makes of 
apparatus—some of them very expensive— 
which ensure perfection of results. Uiitof- 
tunatcly + from the librarian's point of view, 
most of these machines have been designed 
fox copying single documents such as letters, 
or thin books and periodicals. The librarian 
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faced with rise problem of taking pbotOCOpcej 
of pages in books of dl shapes and thickness, 
and in volumes of period teak where [he inner 
margin of d*e text b dose 10 the binding, 
will rind most of the models on the market 
mmrisfretory, however efficient they are fur 
office me- There are however several models 
wbidi have been specially designed for library 
me. The ^Contoura/ for example* ii in the 
form of a box containing tile light-source, and 
has a plastic intiiEabk translucent big which 
ensures perfect contact between sensitized 
paper and tile ‘cOiUOwV of a book. It wad 
invented by F. W. Ludwig, the Chief Phoco- 
gtapher of Yale University* Sterling 
Memorial Library, m i«£r Another pboto- 
copkr specially designed for use in libraries 
is dir formic 1 Book Printer, which consists 
of a box containing the Lmps, ■-■ r lit edge of 
which has an acute angle over which au open 
volume may be placed without I laving to 
open the volume out flat, fit this way good 
contact with die inner margin of die book is 
made* Some ot" die larger machines have now 
incorporated additional features which make 
it possible to copy pages from duck vofumes. 
Tlicrc Ut however, the danger of injuring 
books if they are opened too wide in an 
attempt ta expose the inner margin. 

In a large library where pliutocopLes are 
required m great number die librarian may 
decide that the Thotostaf 01 similar camera 
is die most dfieitni:. 5 -u.eh cameras are expen¬ 
sive, and their pnrdiase can only be justified 
in Libraries where they would be in daily use 
in liandiuig a considerable amount of material 
The librarian of die smaller library must make 
other provision, and his a choice of several 
alternative*. He cm buy one of die small 
portable types of apparatus for reflex copying 
such at die ‘Conmuja, 1 or one of die more 
elaborate machines, which may, liowcver, 
prove inadequate when pages from duck 
volumes have to be copied. He may deride to 
make use of home-made apparatus, and will 
be better able to do so ifhe has a keen amiietir 
photographer on die staff to bdp. There is as 
yet no regional provision of photocopies in 
Great Britain and this »to be deplored for it 
is certain tint on a cooperative basis smaller 
libraries could derive great benefit from the 
use of a regional photographic centre, hi the 
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meantime the photocopying services of the 
Socncc Museum Library and the Paten [ 
Office Library arc widely used by librarians 
and othm for scientific and techttkai 
material, 

Advance* in the field of photocopying am 
rapid, and it may well be Jilt some method 
involving a new process, inch as Xerography, 
may eventually prove to be the most iuube¬ 
en^ for tac in libraries. There have been many 
recent advances in the techniques of sliKh 
nratic developing and fixing* and in the use 
of new types of senriiiicd pipers such i* h Alu ex¬ 
positive' paper. The new methods of photo* 
copying known as transfer processes—the 
diffusion transfer process and die soft gelatine 
transfer process—arc of great micros: became 
of the speed with which a tins died copy may 
be produced. But the ideal library photo¬ 
copying service, which would enable tile 
librarian to hind over die counter a perfect 
facsimile of a page in i book within a minute 
or two* without die aid of expensive apparatus 
and at small cost to die purcluror* is still 
awaited. 
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Documentation History The author has 
been utubte to tract the fint use of the word 
in its modem sense; it may perhaps be said to 
have come into being In 1930, when the 
Bulletin of the International Institute of Biblio¬ 
graphy was resumed after a lapse of 16 yean 
under the tide Universalis. 

In 19j 4, Paul Odct. co-founder with Henri La 
Fontaine of the Jfirma^j'^PLijI hut itut e published 
his Traiti de D&mmmtatfcn. 1 At all evrncs, dir 
word had achieved a recognisable significance 
by 1937 when die International Institute of 
Bibliography changed iti name to hstmmtioital 
Federation of TtocumenumM (with bead^uarmn 



at The Hague) and extended it* scope "to 
include ill aspects of the art of making in¬ 
formation useful 1 Dr. S. C. Bradford (twin 
apostle with ProEasot A, R C Polked of due 
Universal Decimal Classification in England) 
on pp. iot“2 in his book Djautimtotivn* gives 
a schedule of the various headings under 
which documentation is practised to-day. 

Ekfimlim The most authoritative definition 
of the word U diat adopted by Arf/£ in 1945 
for the Journal of Documentation^ namely* 
Recording, organization and Jisscmiti .irion 
of specialized knowledge/ Documentation 
docs, in fact, embrace the whole gamut of 
operations from the discovery or creation of 
new knowledge. through m publication, 
analysis, clarification and arrangement to its 
arrival at rhe user; dm is 10 say, report writing, 
publication, abstracting* dossifieation* in- 
drsing, reassembly, presentation and dis¬ 
semination. While it emerged fiotn librarian- 
ship and might he regarded is a pare of 
hbrariondiip in its widest sen.se. documenta¬ 
tion is essentially ditTerent from Iibrarianahip 
in 4 professional sense. 'Documcntjitscs ditfer 
iroEn general librarians in dm one bode 
quuMatfon h specialized knowledge it 
graduate level of the subject in which they 1 
organise their services, and that some of the 
techniques they use presuppose dus qualifica¬ 
tion/ 

The creation of the doonunualist 3iu* been 
enforced and encouraged by the exigencies of 
intensive scientific research. In the 19th 
century it was possible for a scientist to obtain 
and read personally nearly the whole litera¬ 
ture on his special subject and browse in 
neighbouring fields; as the numbers of 
scientific workers grew and the literature 
expanded, both to cover their output and to 
include the many and widespread applications 
of science and technology' throughout in¬ 
dustry, it was no longer 1 task tint could be 
conducted by die individual. Journals of 
abstracts were produced as the first solution, 
commencing in i 9 jo with the Piwm&rutudtts 
Cmtralblatf (now Chrrrustkes 21 nttrMmi)] 
these^ covering fields of knowledge* both 
btood and narrow, still constitute a valuable 
tool in die documen tolls o' equipment. Bui 
the ever-increasing outpouring of information 
made it necessary to supplement these pubhea- 
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tjum by special isE searchers to serve special 
interests. Men (and women) were required 
who* assisted by supporting staff, could devote 
their whole time to locating as much of the 
available knowledge as possible anj presenting 
it In acceptable form to the scientists ami 
technologists engaged on research or its in¬ 
dustrial applicants. Thu* documentation in its 
present form came huo being to serve research 
establish menu particularly in die applied 
sciences. The type of service lias spread into 
other fields and is employed widely by in¬ 
dustry and various organizations in subjects 
such os adminhoration, social sdendra* market 
research, production engineering* town plan¬ 
ning, etc The recognition of die new pro¬ 
fession in itiii country was marked by the 
fojimtkp of Asiih in 1^24 to provide 4 
forum for members 1a discus* tlicir problems; 
with in amtiganutinn in 1948 with die 
ft rifl'd; Stfricfy jbt ItUenutfhttal BikticgMphv* 

Ashh became dir nattooni representative body 
o! die htcrrutim^l Ffdaxtion of IkvutnmLUtOfir 
The attention of the scientific world was 
drawn to die profession by die highly success¬ 
ful Cdri/ffmff m SrieniijU Information, or¬ 
ganized by The Royal Scatty in 194.3. The 
Report and papers 4 of that Conference con¬ 
stitutes! must valuable assembly of knowledge 
of tilt problems and techniques of documen- 
canon. 

Attention lufl been directed to merhods and 
processes of publitiiing in alternative forms to 
type-set; to tiie inclusion of authors sum¬ 
maries in periodical articles; the translation 
into a major language of captions and sum- 
marks of papers printed in a minor language; 
standardization of formats, etc. In other wonR 
methods of nmtliitg luve been studied 10 as 
to usist in the subsequent operations of 
organization and dftscmiihEtkn. Ctiusiderablc 
trouble has been token In developing and 
standardizing the Universal Decimal Classifi¬ 
cation so os to facilitate die handling of in¬ 
formation exchanged between many centres. 
The use of microfilm, micro-card anti other 
methods of reproduction have been studied to 
facilitate ready exchange and dissemination of 
information. Alcdiamration of subject in- 
deices .mti rapid selection devices arc con¬ 
stantly under review for the more ctfickm 
assembly of informariopL 
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There is an mctcasing tendency bo form 
subject groups in cmapararivdy narrow fields 
in order ro crate work-able networks of 
Joet non melon centra. Thus AiftK in this 


country hia established groups lor lexdki, 

fiicJ and power, acranautiot, imguutxillg, etc., 

for closer cooperation. A riniilai movement b 
in progress on the mreninrional Wcl. The 
Intmutfiuml GwwtftJ fir Building Ddatmirtiiatm 
was set up in Paris in with die Support 
of Lfoescu and the Efevwwrtr Commissivn fir 
Eurvpti iiitjona] Budding Doc lu nerimdun 
Committees were established: in 15 member 
countries And a system of exchange worked 
Oul la 1955 at ^ Conference of the F.LD. in 
Brunch there was evidence of other groups 
similarly coming into beiftgr The actouautkij 
engineers have achieved a great measure ol 
co-operadrm through the Advisory Group on 
Aeronautical Research anti Devdopmcrit of 
die North Alim tic Treaty Qrg-uiizanon. The 
First tEirernatioiui Congress on she Docu¬ 
mentation of Applied CfacnulEry took place 
in London in tpjf. 

One of the most intrarabk probteim of 
dfflmmfnfarion is how to get bfutrrutUui 
over to die medium aid smalt-sized in diurnal 
firms so _u to keep them up to date with 
sdepcihe and LcL-lmologidl information of 
importance to their efficiency. This is 1 
primary task of die EimijWdrc FhjJn^irity 


Few books hive been written on Jocumen- 
cadon as a whole, though dicre ire 1 number 
of volume* on particular aspects Ai befits a 
growing subject m records are mainly in the 
tr-rm oi pamphlet* or articlej in periodicah. 
Three important periodical* ate listed at die 
end of ffii$ ankle. 1 '- 7 

Twining There ii no dear line of demarca¬ 
tion between the docuaicncalLJt {utfbnriatioii 
officer, intelligence officer* etc,) and the 
librarian. Many of the tediniqus of die 
librarian are essential to the former, but there 
is a great distinction m the emphasis or die 
me made of diem. Nevertheless, many of the 
studies of the librarian are of no practical 
Value to the doeutncmalut T nor diose of die 
documentalur to die practising librarian. The 
docmnetLEilbl is not primarily concerned wi th 
die handling of boob, pamphlets, etc., as 
unit* but rather with assembling the informs 


cion amtaittL-d within dpcumcots together 
with data from other sources to form a new 
compilation. For these reasons there is 1 fairly 
widespread movement inwards separating the 
mining of dneumenulisti from that of 
librarians. The question has been under con¬ 
sideration by the ELD, since i 950: counts arc 
in existence in Holland and France, In 
England, Aslib has held series of short courses 
and has under active consideration the devdop- 
mcnr of a syllabus for die professional training 
of graduates- 

Moreover, an adequate reading knowledge 
of foreign langitages is essential to rhe door- 
mentidisL 

C$ti£.\u$i[m Thus, while documentation and 
Ubrariamhip are twin arts, dicy are by no 
means identical. They arc to a great extent 
inter dependent;; a felly equipped informarion 
centre requits a team of docum until ht*, 
librarians and translators In addition to staff 
of clerical or sub-proEcsssonal status. 
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i>og-eared A book, etc* hiving leaves turned 
down at die comers. 

Dolct, Etienne (1509-46) Authur* printer 
and bookseller of Lyons; at one rime proof¬ 
reader to Gryphjus. Participated in the great 
printer* strike it Lyons flj h takkg 
sidj=t with iht workers. Was hanged in 1546 






at Pam ixi account of herdies alleged to be 
found in bis boob,, which were burned, with 
im body* at die state. 

Dotted print A idief process of engraving in 
which the part* cue in relief print* and tend 
values arc rendered by piuudniig small dots 
through die plate. Abo known as Mauihz 
aibUc* Sdirvtbkm. 

Double r. hi paper, uncut dies in inches. 
Foolscap. ii| x 17: crown, 15 x zo; demy, 
iff x —i Double sizes of any standard size 
sheet cm be found by multiplying die lesser 
measurement by two. 2. Words repeated by 
error in soring. 

Double-book A book printed on !ulf sheets. 

Double crown A sheet of paper 3 0 x 20 in. 

Double dagger (|j The third reference mark. 

Double entry Entry for a book in a catalogue 
under two subject headings, Each entry bears 
equal information and is of equal importance. 
Double cnlry is the most satisfactory sobtiou 
to the choice of a subject heading in the case of 
books in which the subject (or form) and the 
locality covered arc of equal interest and 
importance. . the geology of ScodamL 

Double pbto A single unit of illustration 
extending across two confronting pages; 
usually primed on a leaf of double size folded 
in die centre and sewn or attached at the fold. 

Double numeral ion A system of enumera¬ 
tion often used in technical and textbooks. 
The number of the chapter is the key number 
and illustrations, chart^ etc, am numbered on 
that bash. ££. Fig. 14,2 Indicates the second 
figure in the 14th chapter GW,). 

Double register Two ribbons fastened hi a 
book to serve as boofc-marken. 

Double sli pease A itipcue lit two parts, one 
of which fits Into the other. 

Doable spread Especially in advertising, two 
faring pages across which die matter reads 
continuously. 

Double title-page 1. A term used for two 
title-pages that face each ether, as in many 
German boob; as a rule* one is for the series 


DRY OFFSET 
or jet of volumes as a whole* the other for 
die particular volumes In die series or set 
(<f Added TiftE— p age) . 2. A ride-page dial 
occupies t wo facing pages* also called double- 
spread title-page. 

Double-tone ink An ink which gives die 
effect of more than one tone* die second 
becoming apparent 011 drying. 

Doublure An tminiaiul lining (freq ueirtly 
decorated) of leather* silk, vellum or other 
material* mounted on die tuner face of the 
cover of m Vxcra h binding. 

Doubtful authorship Authorship not proved 
but ascribed 10 one or more authors with¬ 
out eon vie dug evidence (c£ ATTSiatirm 
Author). 

Dows Press A private pres* directed by T i. 
Colxlcn-Sandiiison at Hammersmith, London, 
1900-nS. The Doves Bt&Je m five volumes* 
1^03-05, n considered one of the monu¬ 
ments of English printing. 

Drigon 1 * blood A group of resku, dark red 
in foloiir t used in photo-engraving to protect 
parrs of the metal from add actiuti during the 
etching process. 

Dramc k rkf A pky in which one or mote 
cliaraocrs arc based on ml persons, with 
name* disguised (/LLzL G/Wl 

Draw-out When movable type has been in¬ 
securely locked in the forme,, the action of the 
press may cause it to rise and even fall out of 
position. 

Dreumg a forme fitting furniture to pages 
in chaws previous to Eoding up. 

Drier A substance used in printing inks Eo 
expedite drying by evaporation. 

Drop folio A page or folio number u the 
bottom of a page. 

Drop initials Initial letters more dun otic 
hut high which require special indentation of 
the text for good composition. 

Dropped bead Chapter headings winch begin 
lower than the other text pages. 

Dry offset Printing by letterp reu eo a rubber 
lyUnder from which impressions arc taken on 
to paper. 
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DRY POINT 

Dry pome A process of engraving m which 
die line is incised on the plate by a solid piece 
of wed sharpened like a pencil, ami used 
similarly, No add is used. The displaced metol 
is thrown to one side arid retaining ink* 
produces a pleasant tone round the line when 
printed. Only about 50 prints may be taken 
before degeneration. Often combined with 
etching. 

Dull-coated Paper coated but not polished: 
adequate to fine Jiall-iones, 

Dummy l. A sample copy of the proposed 
work made up before printing wick the actual 
materials, he- paper and covers, and cm to 
die correct site to show bulk, style of binding, 
etc. A dummy usually contain* a specimen 
primed page to show suggested type and ls 
useful for estimating cosel 3. A pftee of wood 
or some other material used to replace a book 
out of in regular position* on which is pbced 
a bhd indicating rise location of the book, 
Abo oiled 'shelf dummy. 4 3. In a. file or a 
catalogue, a piece of paper or cardboard on 
wiueh [5 indicated die location of material 
filed elsewhere or temporarily removed 
(Irtlr$d. typdgi\, A.LJi* Gkirt,}. 

Dummy or false bands Imitation raised 
hands on the spine of die book. 

Duodecimo 12 mO; a sheet or a sheet and a 
half-dicct* folded to tomn a gathering of 12 
haves. Colloquially alluded to as twelvemo/ 

Duotoue Two-colour half-tone printing. 

Duo type Twe half-tone plates produced from 
die same original, both nude from the same 
half-tone negative, but etched separately to 
yidd different dolour values when super¬ 
imposed. 

Duplicate An additional copy, identical in 
edition* concerns* im prior, tee.* with a book 
already ki a library, especially a copy to be dis¬ 
posed of by exchange, sale, by gift, ere. 

Duplicate pay collection A selection of 
duplicate copies of new novels which are only 
available ou payment for each book borrowed. 
After a time these boob become part of the 
ordinary stock which is lent without charge 
[Lfc Glasil). 


Duplicator A machine designed to pt induce 
multiple copies by means of a stencil Hie 
stencil, of waxed fibrous material* is ^cuf by 
typing without a ribbon* and placed on a 
cylinder covered by an ink-pad. Ink is pressed 
through the cylinder evenly and h tbreed 
through the openings in die stoicd on to 
blank paper fed into die machine. Early 
duplicators were of the Bat-bed type, and die 
ink wm pressed through to the paper by means 
of a rubber band-roller. Stencils may also be 
prepared by drawing or writing on the stencil 
with j special stylus, or by photographic 
methods. The first Bat-bed duplicator was 
invented by Edison and Dick* and indepen¬ 
dently by Gesteener, and die first rotary 
models appeared in 1^99. 

Durability Paper durability depends on the 
physical and chemical structure ot paper and 
the conditions so which it is stored Physical 
deterioration may arise from mmflfciem 
strength of fibres wliidi miy have been 
weakened in prcpmriinj; or fiotu imperfect 
felting. Chemically it is importani that die 
cellulose fibres should be cleansed of the 
agents used to separate them from the veget¬ 
able mattrr; failing dm, hydrolysis may ensue. 
A major factor in deterioration is die presence 
of unbleached cellulose Storage should be in 
atmosphere free from excessive humidity' 
variation* light and heat may be equally 
dangerous. 

Dose wrapper The loose paper wrapper or 
jacket covering the casing of a modem book, 
usually bearing die Title, author's mine* often 
m lihiftiatiflfi and advertising matter de¬ 
signed to increase sales of the book, 

Dutch paper Set Vak Gsldui Papua. 

Dyall p Charles librarian of the Hulme 
branch of Manchester* devised in T&63 the 
first 'indicator' to show readers in a closed 
access library which books were on die 
shelves at any time. Subsequently appointed 
curator of the Walker Art Gallery* Liverpool 
(Diagram of indicator in Uif. J+WJ. tSyp, 

c.j. 
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Early sheets Sw Advance Sheets. 

Edioo princepi i. The first printed edition 
of i work previously in manuscript form. 

2. Rather grandiosely of any first edition—the 
better use of the term is for editions of die 
ijth century* 

Edition bindery A bindery in which books 
arc originally bound in quantity for pnb- 
liihers. 

Edition binding Hie kind of bookbinding 
that is furnished to the book trade, i,c. quantity 
binding in uniform style for a large number of 
copies of jingle titles («* PuBUSftEi's 
Bimping). 

Editions flic A cord list of editions winch a 
library wisher to add to ia collection or to 
duplicate. 

Editor One who prepares for publication a 
work or collection of works not ltis own. The 
editorial labour may be limited to the prepara¬ 
tion ot the matter tor the printer, or it may 
include supervision of the printing* revision 
(rtstiTution) or elucidation of the text, and the 
addition of introductions, notes and other 
critical matter [ri-ri. CWr). 

Editor reference A reference hi a catalogs 
iroin an editor 1 * name* or from an entry 
under the editor of a work to another entry 
where more complete information is to be 
found (A.LA. Gfois*). 

Education for libmrhmship The most 
important problems to be laced in this matter 
are, (i) relationship between general and 
professional or vocational education* (ii) the 
purposes of professional education* (tii) the in- 
stnimcn& for achieving dial putpode, and 
(lv) the tangible results or towards of such on 
educational programme. 

To be really effective any kind of vocational 
training or education must be rooted in agood 
standard of general education. Without this, 
the result can only be, at the very best, un¬ 


balanced. In pr.icnealty all the major library- 
conscious countries of the world, except Great 
Britain, tilts means that education for hbraxion- 
ship is post-graduate. In Britain* the General 
Certificate of Education is, at present* re*- 
garded is adequate Too low a standard of 
general education inevitably meam a Wiring 
of the standard of professional education and 
i eomcijumt lowering of standards of service. 
At die same time it react* more directly upon 
the general regard in which die profession is 
held, quite apart from the estimation of its 
service value. 

Secondly, the basic function ot professional 
education must be sought: and realized. It is 
undoubtedly true tint, in sis earliest days, it 
was regarded as a method of teaching basic 
skills, Gradually, it came to be unde mood 
that a comprehension of the principles was cl 
first concern and that adequate skills could 
readily Ik developed once tile groundwork 
was well and truly laid. However carnally 
practical a profession may seem to be, it can 
only be fully dfcctive if it has a weiWevelopcd 
and well-undentL-md theoretical background. 
The purpose of education is to create in a roan 
a certain attitude to life: its the case of pro¬ 
fessional education it is do create in him a 
certain attitude to his work without making 
it a matter of dictation as to what that 
attitude should be. In his inaugural lecture as 
Edward V 1 T Professor of English Literature at 
Cambridge in I0IJ. QttiUef-Couch said* 
", . . so that the man we are proud to send 
forth from ocif Schools will be remarkable 
less far something he can tike out of tllJ 
wallet and exhibit for knowledge, dun for 
something, and dm scmtkk£ a man of 
uumtitakahle intellectual breeding, whose 
trained judgment we can trust to choose the 
better and reject the worse. 1 Even alter the 
passage of so many decades tins can still be 
regarded as a good summary of our demands 
of professional education. 

Professional education must never he en¬ 
visaged simply as a mastery' of oertain facts or 
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EDUCATION FOR LIBRARIAN SHIP 
skill* however important or good they may 
be m thcmicEva* bui ruber is a coutjc of 
nudy and instruction ai the end of which dierc 
should be the ^mtellficmal breeding' and 
‘trained jtidgnimf of which Quillcr-Gouch 
spoke. It implic* tine, first of all, tLefe must 
bit a very vigorous "jots analysis* so fir as 
libnrhmihip ts concerned which will reveal 
exactly what diere rs of intellectual content 
widiin proiessioTial worL It should also 
reveal die measure of any common ground* 
between the various sections of die library 
profession* Univeriity h Special. Municipal 
County. together with dui vague borderland 
of information officer* and doeumccialists. 
To some practiuotaeti in certain parts of die 
world all this may wand somewhat fanciful; 
ytf, it ii surely only reasonable to try and 
understand exactly what a man b intended 
to do id a given employment before m 
attempt is made to educate liicn for that post. 
This has nos yet been fully done for the pro¬ 
fession of librarian. Whatever may be die 
diflerenro* between the various kinds of 
library, they resemble eadt Ollier in that they 
provide services to tome particular hind of 
comm unity. The nature of that service con- 
ticc mint be one winch is firmly based in real 

HTuIpnnmiin iT. 

If this dim is die purpose of professional 
flbaM, how ts such j program me bet 
implemented? The greater change in British 
professional thinking is precisely needed along 
disc liue. The emphasis in the proitsioiul 
mind has always been on the examination 
father dian die course of study, Tlie general 
opinion is that the Library Association lias 
placed certain obstacles in die path of intend¬ 
ing librarians which must be overcome or by¬ 
passed in order that qualificatiotu, rise 
necessary password io Siigbet Status and 
salaries, may be obtained. Any subterfuge, 
shore of direct cheating h an cxmmatioo 
room, was considered legitimate. Short cram¬ 
ming course!. text-book. instruction in the 
form of abbreviated 'primers/ anything of dm 
nature was called into play. Link regard was 
paid to the course of instruction itself* loo 
rarely was it considered ftn be a course which 
would lead to an understanding of a subject 
area wiiidi was vital, or at least of concern* to 
the librarian. The result of all this rapid 


Aid [Dilation of material for a dirce-hnur test 
in an examination roam, meant tint the in¬ 
formation and ideas, imperfectly digested* 
soon passed when die ordeal by paper was 
over* Many librarians achieved their Associ¬ 
ated lip and Fellowship qualification! without 
being in one whit changed by the intellectual 
experience they had undergone- It is an 
attitude of mind wliich is the very antithesis 
of education. 

fly dunce some of the methods of matrue- 
tiun Used during the inter-war year* in Britain 
did bring results. The Birmingham Summer 
School, Listing for a fortnight, brought die 
younger members lace to face with ex¬ 
perienced tutors and librarians and gave them 
ihe incalculable benefit of discussion among 
themselves. In some parts of the country, 
where local initiative was strong and re¬ 
sources to personnel were good, part-time 
courses of memorable quality were held. For 
yean, the corespondent courses of die 
Association of Assurant Librarian* filled a 
need w hich was, otherwise* largely unsatisfied, 
Variable 43 such courses were, dieir value in 
the educational desert of the period cannot be 
gainsaid and out of k emerged such master¬ 
pieces as Herbert Woodbinds bibliography 
course, uttered fragments of wliich can still 
be found in honoured acdirioiL But if 
education is something more than merely 
preparation for att fwnfirarioE^ then one vital 
Factor was misting during these years for the 
vast majority of students and that was per¬ 
iod contact with tutors and fellow students 
over an appreciable period during die forma¬ 
tive years. 

The tint school a&bliahcd specifically for 
the education of librarians wu in 1887 when* 
largely due ro die work of Metvil Dewey, the 
School of Library Economy w as founded at 
Columbia. This was to place an entirely new 
emphasis on the matter and, due to the fact 
that tlie United Stats of America has gone CD 
developing Library School* ever Since that 
date, they have never felt the need for the 
other kinds of instruction with which we arc 
w familiar in this country. Also, since Library 
Schools in die United States have been die 
only form of education for die profession, it 
has meant that they have been able to provide 
a broadly based theoretical approach to 
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Eibramnslnp in phce of die empiric orienta- 
don of our British scinwppremiee system. 
This, pattern of American library education 
lias trough t in its train a frr grater cohesion 
throughout die whole profession, It is lunlly 
jUj prising ihil, siuer tliccmiofWoild WarlL, 
there has been a noficejbk drift towards die 
American pattern throughout die world while 
British lihrarimship u becoming more and 
more isolated. 

Library Schools were much dower in 
coming to Britain. The School at University 
College, London, opened in 1919 and, until 
194 6* ir wu the only one. Again* there was ait 
example of the backward glance over the 
shoulder once die liand had been let to the 
plough. The London School was permitted by 
the library Association to see its own syllabus, 
conduct its own exaiusiiaiions and award its 
own diploma* but its graduates still Emi ro 
take one part, chosen arbitrarily, of die 
Library^ Association^ Facial Examination be¬ 
fore qualifying for Fellowship. 

Some member? of the profession thought 
diat even this much educational latitude was 
a mistake with the result that, when the 
newer Library" Schools were established horn 
I94<j onwards, they were tied hand and foot 
10 else syllabus of the Library Association. Tius 
is the most effective method known of pre¬ 
venting healthy growth and the Schools have 
hod to Struggle hard to maintain the semblance 
ot vitality. 

In regard to die final tangible result of ad 
this endeavour there 11 again a wide diver¬ 
gence between what may be regarded as 
American and British practice, each luving 
protagonists in other countries, According to 
United Staid 1 usage the diploma or quoluita- 
ikm given by the Library School ii the find 
assessment. The reputation of die Schools is 
known and their qualifications arc judged 
accordingly. This is in stria accordance with 
die world-wide usage of University degrees 
where the multiplicity of qualifications causes 
no confusion whatsoever and where any 
attempt at sundordaarion could only be re¬ 
garded as an unwarranted abandonment <it 
hard-won standards, I11 Britain, die Univer¬ 
sity College., London, diploma is converted 
into the Fellowship of die Library Association 
while all other examinations ore in pursuance 


EDWARDS* EDWARD 

uf the Associated!] p or Fellowship, hi other 
words* if a librarian is not on Asioeiace or a 
Fellow of die Library Association he is not 
regarcd (officially) as a “qualified* librarian. 
Tins curiously anomalous position had led to 
considerable discontent among librarians, 
other dion those who are public hbrarinni* 
among whom qualifications other than those in 
technical librariamhip ore considered an 
essential part of their professional competence. 

U is reasonable that a final paragraph ihadti 
he added to suggest wliar the writer considers 
to be a desirable pattern of professional 
education. It would consist of the foil owing 
points: 

i + All professional education to be in die 
bauds of Library Schools, realising that 
education, meant much more than die 
mere prepa ration ior aft csajiiiiiation. 

^ Library School* to he Free agaus regard¬ 
ing their syllabus* examination and 
diploma. This in the hope that there 
would be a healthy divergence among 
die Schools sa that no mass uniformity 
might ensue, 

3. That in the ease of Schools which, after 
careful consideration, were accredited by 
die national professional association* same 
kuid of general national chartering certifi¬ 
cate could be issued in addition to the 
Library School 1 * diploma. 

Wheftever changes are suggested in die 
educational pattern protests always ensue, 
Tliis n unfortunate and misguided, although 
perhaps understandable. A profession change* 
m its outlook from year to year in order to 
adjust iciclt to the changing dreutn stances uf 
die world- Education must always be in ad¬ 
vance of general pro fessional pracnce, leading 
as it is etymologically bound to do. Tile 
educational programme must, dicrefore T not 
simply change but it must be the cause of 
change within the body of the profession, [fire 
aim EXAMtMATJONs). 

It, B* *4 

Edwards, Edward (iRi=—S ri) p 1 reader in 

ami critic of die British Museum Library who 
himself joined die Museum staff" and attracted 
the attention of William Ewart* supplying 
much of die factual and statistical maternal fur 
the Select Committee on Public Libraries of 
1849, Edwards wa* with Ewart's support 
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EGG SHELL 

appointed first principal librarian of Min- 
Chester in iSjl . and left this pest in l only 
after extreme friction between himself and 
Ills, committee, thereafter hoiding no respon¬ 
sible appointment and ultimately dying in 
pathetic tircumitcida That Edwards was by 
temperament intractable is dear: chat hb 
s-cIloJ j-rship and bi handling ot &rt more 
generally could be marie and dttcfiriol is 
indicated by Nicholjon^ dissatisfaction with 
Id* work on die Carte MSS- dining liis 
temporary post at die Bodleian a* well a* by 
the pscudDnymouicncidsTm nude by Thoms 
Waib of Ilia itatiitici for the Select cirniiniinx: 
in l H 9 - Yet his fact-gadiering and his several 
publications about libraries were undertaken 
wholly without hope of personal profit, and 
served bis profession wed for many yean. 
Moreover, it was fortunate for Manchester, 
and perhaps for municipal libraries generally, 
diat the dry's first librarian was a Museum 
man, and a nun of scholarly, wide-ranging 
interests, rather dun a librarian trained in die 
Institute or circulating library tradition- If 
one seeks a monument to Edward Edwards, 
the fim municipal librarian ot'his time, it is to 
be found in the great city reference libraries ofc 
the country even more than in the pages of 
the Select Committee report of i 
DM r B>; life by Thomas Greenwood, 1901, 

GJ. 

Egg shell A finish presenting a non-glossy* 
soft, smooth effect to paper. Most antique 
paper has on egg-shell finish + especially suit¬ 
able for speedy production in the gravure 
processes. 

Electros ft* EucnoxTJt 

Electrotype A plate made by the electrolytic 
deposition of copper on a mould of wax 
formed from an illustration block, r£ a 
wood engraving, which, svhen mounted on 
wood to type bright, may be used in place of 
(be original* 

Elephant folio A large F0H0 about 14X aj in. 

Elkion marks Three; dots, (bus - - - used to 
indi te the omiiaicin of 1 word or WOtdi. 

El I jot, John [1**1-191 l) t first Librarian of 
Wolverhampton from 1 £69-70 unnl his 
dead], and secretary of the science classes 


organized by die Wolverhampton library 
committee. Invented the first widely known 
system of visible loan recording, the Elliot 
indicator, tonjisting of columns of small 
shelves* each shelf bearing die ad number of a 
book, into which was inserted a chick and 
prominently coloured reader's ticket when a 
book was issued: tr, the first combination of 
a public "indicator/ sho wing the reader which 
books were available; and a charging system, 
-4 JVdrti&jJ rxpldtoiifon of ikt safe and rapid 
method of issuing Hhrury ko^ks. by j- Elliot, 
inventor of the system* Wolverhampton, 

i&TO. CJ 

Elzevir A name famous in Dutch printing. 
The business was founded in Leyden, in 159a 
by Louis Elzevir £1540-1617), and five of 
icvcn sons followed die profession. Bonavcii- 
nife (1617-57), bi partriersbip wtidi various 
nephew*. brought die name to its greater 
i'.iine. Two grandsons, Daniel and Louis, 
csnbliitird j printing house in Amsterdam, 
They printed in many languages, but largely 
in Latin, anil are bat known for reprints of 
the classics in especially small formats which 
achieved a mcrctririooi fame among book 
collectors. Books printed by die house arc 
know'll as ‘Elzevirs/ Also spelled Elsevier and 
Ebcevier. 

Em i- The square of any size of type 
face, a, A printer* measure equal to ia points 
( J in). The standard measure tor computing 
matter and price, 

Em dash [—). A punctuation mark. 

Em quadrats Squares of metal less than type 
height tued by compositors to fill out lines to 
die full length in the forme. Usually abbic- 
viated to "quads/ 

Emblem book A type of book in which 
designs or pictures called emblem*, expressing 
some thought or moral idea, were printed 
with accompanying proverbs, motto* or 
explanatory writing, or tn whtch verses were 
arranged in symbolic shape* such as crosses 
(AJ-. 4 . Ghisf 

Embossed book A book printed m special 
raised characters., r.jp. Braille or Moon for the 
blind. 
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Embossed printing A method of printing 
whereby the character* appeal in relief by 
means of in engraved die-stamp rather duo 
relief type. One process dusts rams on 
the surface, and by healing* raiso than 
above the level of the piper. 

Emulsion The chemicals with which film or 
paper U eoawd. In documentary reproduction 
the emulsion on papers normally used ii com¬ 
posed of silvn: halide suspended in a medium 
such is gelatine, 

En Half an Em. Em qtiaffran are used for 
spacing intermediate between eta quads and 
hair spacei. 

EnchiridiOQ A handbook, specifically a 
manual of devotions (Lite GiftuJ. 

Encyclopaedia A work containing mforma- 
tiotial articles on subjects in every field of 
knowledge, usually arranged, in alphabetical 
order, or a similar work limited to a spepaS 
held or subject (A.L^A, Gluts.)* 

Endpapers Plain, fancy or printed papers, 
folded into four pages to page-shm, and sewn 
or pasted or guarded to the fust and hut 
sections, one leaf is pasted to the board, 

English An old name for a type size, equal to 

14 pt. 

English finish paper A calendered paper 
with a smooth but not highly glossy finish. 

Engraved title-page A supplementary fitlc- 
page usually engraved on copper, facing the 
printed tide. Popular in the 17th century, 
engraved tide^pagc* were frequently elaborate 
allegorical pictures or symbolic designs* t.g. 
that in the Anatomy of mebmchaly. Dhtmoion 
should be nude between htle^pige* wholly 
engraved and those for which the engraving 
is merely a surround for type-set matter. 

Engraving i. The art of incising a design aft 
meed plain (copper or steel) or a wood block. 
The process may be by hand or aided by 
etching with add. In modem dines photo- 
engraving uses a combination of photography 
and etching. 2. The picture primed by an 
engraving process. 

Enschede & Zonon Foundry and press 
established by Isaac Enschede (1681-1761) 


ESSAY PElUOmCAt 
Haarlem in 1703 and still in operation. The 
firm retaim original matrices from die earliest 
days of its activity while it conrintwi to crate 
new, as for example* ‘Lutm*/ an t of the matt 
widely praised of modern founts. 

Entry A single record of a book in a catalogue, 
bibliography, etc. To be J tu rnguidieJ from 
a reference (^.u.). 

See also Added Entry; Analytical 
Entry; Author Entry; Catchword 
Entry; First-wosld Entry; Form 
Entry; General Secondary Entry; 
Main Entry; Sraifd Entry; Subject 
Entry; Subject-word Entry; Txtii 
Entry. 

Encn-a'Une index An index m which each 
entry ii brief enough to be primed on one line. 

Entry word The word by which an entry is 
filed in the JirangemeUt of a catalogue or 
bibliography, usually the hist word of die 
heading other than an article. Abo called 
Filing word. 

Ephemera 1. Current material, usually 
pamphlets and dippings, of temporar}' mnrat 
and value. 2. Similar material of the past 
which has acquired literary or historical 
significance [A-LA* Gfetf,}, 

Epigraph An appropriate motto or brief 
quotation prefixed to a book or a chapter 
(A±.A. Gfori,). 

Epitome See A&aiOCE.MF>T- 

Eponyni A smgle name under which several 
writers are published (Baok Glu*.). 

Erratum list A list of correcunns ift the nan 
of a book, pruned on a separate slip of paper 
and pasted in a suitable place. Sometime* a 
blank preliminary or terminal leaf ii used. 
Abo known as a Corrigenda {see abv 
Gan cry). 

Esparto A coarse grass grown in southern 
Spain and northern Afiira; used in the mamn- 
fimtim? of light weight book paper* frequently 
in conjunction with wood pulp. 

Essay periodical An 18th century type of 
periodical consisting usually of a single cssay t 
as Tkdcf* Spcetator f Rambler [A-LA- Gloss.). 
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E5THNI4E 

Exrienne (Siepkanus), Robert (IJO3-59}. 
Henri (l French printers and 

scholar^ Robert Estiettne became head of a 
printing establishment m Paris about IJ36* 
was appointed royal printer to hand) [ in 
153$, and removed to Geneva about 1552. 
He published numerous editions of the Greek 
ir\A Latin rhfflft [ many of which were en¬ 
riched with notes by himself; various editions 
of the Bible (especially die New Testament of 
1550}. Compiled and published 1 Latin- 
French dictionary {the first oi tts kind) ni- 
tided 'nieiminn LiilgUM [jzihwe (1532). 

His son* Henri, who succeeded 10 the 
bujjnttj, also edited and primed many editions 
of the Greek and Latin dasria; compiled the 
celebrated Thesaurus Linguae Gniroie (1572) 
and wrote ri|w/c^Jr fWF Bpradatz (l 55^)- 

The name "Eatinuie 1 was Latinized to 
Stephinus in imprints. 

Etching A process by which a design is drawn 
on a metal pkte directly by the artist, tiring a 
sharp needle through a wax coating. The 
plate is bitten with a mordant, and the in- 
emtmi arc deepened enough to hold tflk for 
printing- Varying rimes of etching produce 
stronger line*, and weaker lines may be masked 
by use of Dragon’s Blood- Priming ii done 
in a special roller press giving greater pres- 
sum dun a printing pres. 

Evaluation That kind of Catalogue annota¬ 
tion which sedb to estimate the value of 1 
work in comparison with odier works of the 
omc hind or on the same subject- Also called 
Critical annpcariom 

Eve Nioobs and Goris Eve* both of whom 
bore the ride of Binder to the King of France, 
the first under Henri HI, and the second under 
Henri JV and Louis XTtJ. Clovis was probably 
urn or nephew of Nicolas, and according 
pa an old authority* he invented imtrblcd 

pp*% 

The name Eve it associated with an elaborate 
style [the Fanfare or Flourish sty le) of hand- 
binding used at the end of the 16th and 
beginning of the 17th century. 

Even page A page of a printed book allotted 
an even number. Usually, bnt not always, 
the venc. 


Evolutionary order hi classification# the 
arrangement of subjects in the order in which 
knowledge atxif therefore, its record, may be 
said to have originated or evolved, 

Dificriaig views on what constitutes cvtdu- 
tjoturv order have caused much difficulty 
amOng t tassifrers and the problem is probably 
insoluble, 

A study of Frauds Bacon’s Chari of human 
kaniing, C- A Cutter's Expansive thurijitaticn 
and j. D, Brown's Subjat elamfUtition will 
show some of the arguments. 

Ex tibris 'From the books/ a phrase preced¬ 
ing die owner’s name oti a bookplate, Somc- 
times used a* a synonym, for 'bookpUne,' 

Exact skte The size of a book usually the 
height* expressed in inches or centimetres as 
distinct from the format, eg folio* quarto, 
etc.* which is based on the folding of the 
sheen 

Examination* Diplomas in Hbmrianship Two 
bodies in Britain set examinations in and issue 
diplomas for iibratiamhip—the Library As¬ 
sociation and the University of London- The 
first professional nomination to be held by 
rfie Library Association was in tSSj. 1 The 
syllabus for the LA. examination* has suffered 
many change* since dwdare. Fora number of 
yean and until 1933, ax sectional certificates 
had to be obtained. The revision of 1933 
instituted an elementary examination (cor¬ 
responding to the Entrance Examination and l 
since 195^ die Ftwt Professional Examination), 
it also divided die six sectional certificates into 
Intermediary and Final. This three-stage pat¬ 
tern ha* persisted cvertinee, with a number of 
modifications. The submitting of an essay of 
3,000 to ] o P ooo words was dropped in the 1950 
revision of the syllabus. The examination 
syllabus now consist* of the following 
groups; 

L Pint Professional Examination (4 ij-hotir 
papers). 

13- Registration Exa mtna tina (7 3-hour 
papers, with a choice in the case of 
Group D {vii} + UcHraiuro of a Special 
Subject). 

fU- Final Examination (4 Faro, each con¬ 
sisting of a 3-hour papers)* 
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Candidates may be reform! in die Regima- 
trim F tmt am inatinn. blit QOt lit like? Filial. The 


Library AModaikn year Book or die Students' 
handbook (cuircm edition) must be consulted 
for full Je tiili of the syllabus and of condidoni 
be frilfilled before lining the ctfumina- 


to 


uons. 


The course for the University of London 
Diploma iti Libramjulup u run at the School 
of Librarunship„ University College, London, 
and began m 191:9. It is essentially a post¬ 
graduate course* Luring not less than one year* 
The examination for the Diplonu bai a basic 
resemblance to din L_A. examination and die 
pissing of the two ports of the School Diploma 
[p lus die payment of a foe) exempts die candi¬ 
date from Parts 2 and 4 of the L-A- Final 
examination. In the case of die School Diplo¬ 
ma, the candidate lias to submit a thesis. The 
School of Libraramlup also provides a course 
of training: m Archives, issuing a Diploma of 
Archive Administration to successful can¬ 
didates, 

US^L The examination system tn the 
U.$. A. differs radically from that obtaining m 
Britain, 1 The various American university 
schools of hbrarianihip iwiid degrees in 
librarianship (the BJLS. or *H£. in L.S/). 
According to the revised standards set up in 
1951* tlie basic training of a librarian after 
leaving the secondary school comprises five 
years of collegiate education: rwo years of 
general education^ two of subj ect concetiExa- 
tfon, and one of professional library educa¬ 
tion 

Studying for the LjL exjrJiiiMiieijr 

(j] Fw^irnc school. Apart from the 
University College School of Libfariimhip. 
there ate nine folbdtac **d™h of librarian- 
ship in BriuiiL 3 It has been suggested by Roy 
Stokes* that the nine post-war schools should* 
like die University College School, have the 
power to set their own syllabus and ex a m i n a¬ 
tions, subject to Library Association inspec¬ 
tion hi such a auc tenn work would be taken 
into coELudeTariom as well as examination 
results. This viewpoint tm 3 however, been 
challenged- 1 * (b) Part-time. 43 schools offered 
part-time courses in libramrtship in England 
and Wales and two in Scotland* according to 
the DA. Snidefirf 1 Jundhwk, 1955. The various 
advantages and disadvantages of parE-timc 


EXHIBITION CASE 

study vis-d-vij full-rime courses are sum- 
m.iH ?.-.! Lc thf A.A.L, Guide* A general intro¬ 
duction to the examinations arJ methods of Study t 
by A, j, Walford (mS% PP^ U~i 4 - (c) Cor¬ 
respondence courses. These were miiiaccd by 
the Library' Assocprion in 1904. lacing taken 
over by the A-A-L. in 1930. The course covert 
the present Entrance exunmation, all parts 
of the Regiitnriom and a number of parts ot 
the Fins I. Once again, these OOUt sq have ihcir 
drawbacks,, but they abo have their placed 
(d) Details concerning summer schools, week¬ 
end and revision schools, will be found m the 
current L.A. SmirW AWWk, witii sub¬ 
sequent announcement in the Libs ary Assotio^ 
lion Record. 

The technique of studying for and taking 
examination* muse depend to some extent 
an due Individual aud Ins cironnstanL^i. Gen¬ 
era! hints ire provided m the AJLL- Guide* 
A general introduction to the examinations end 
methods of study , Chapters 3-4 {and, in the cw 
of die Final, Chapters 6-7) 2nd in the article 
noted below* See oho Education sor 
Li bra h IANSHIP, 

1 Hmchiogt, E B. pTcxcrdmgs of the Annual 
Conference, 1952, Libt. Ass. t pp, 5^9, 

1 Shores L Tne education of m American 
librarian/ Lihr. Ass. Rec^ 1951* 5 $* 33-39- 
3 Harmon, j. G. ^School of llbrariatidisp/ in 
A general introduction to the examinations 
and methods of study, by A. J, Walford 
(A-A-L, h 1955) pp. 50-35- 
1 Stokes, Roy, The future of British 
library schools/ Idhf* Ass. Rrx f 1954 + 

*■ Correspondence in Lr^r. Ass. I 9 S 4 . 

5*, 9^103. 138-9 

* A genera! introduction to the examinations - * - 
pp H 2^?, I M 3 . 

a Irwin, R. The ait of pacing examinations/ 
Lshr. Ass. Rcr-, 195*. 54 , Gy-89. 

A.J.W. 

Excerpts Selected passages reproduced ver^ 
batim from die several works of an author, 
or from several authors. 

Exhibition w A glass-fronted cabinet built 
into the wall ahclvcs or a glajs-ioppcd show 
case On a stand, in which selected books or 
other material aic plated for dkplay. 
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EXFAN SIVE CLASSIFICATION OF C + A. CUTTER 


Expansive classifies riun of Charles Am mi 
Cutter So called because the auihor compiled 
seven successive dassificatjon schctnd, cadi 
ao expansion of the one before. The ides was 
that the basic notation should remain un¬ 
changed but thu, at die library grew* subjects. 

could be subdivided and, the notation ex¬ 
panded. In fact* die notation of the main 
rlaw* did differ between expansions. The 

jeve&th i-ypan^i nn published in unbound 

parts was left unfinished at die author's death 
in l^Oj. It is a "one man scheme" with no 
commutee or corporation to perpetuate its 
growth, ii used a little iai America, but hardly 
at all elsewhere, The Library of Congress 
Classification was influenced considerably 
by Cuttex + 5 work. 

Hiitery Cutter and Dewey were friends, 
but the former thought that the luatman o! 
Dewey's Dtrimat dasiifiuiwn would 'not 
afford p fint fflintiCciKH of clissiitcanon which 
experim.ee has taught me to be needed in our 
library [the Boston Athenaeum]/ Neither did 
Cutter approve of the order- He worked out 
a new order which he tkmctl to be crolur 
riornry within in divisions and used for 
notation die letters of the alphabet and 
numbers one to nine. An outline was published 
in 1S79. 

Eventually the ExjmkjiW tlasiijuitifon* Parti: 
At first six (ImsifirotiMts, tSpi-93 appeared, 1 
scries of expansions designed iW collections 
of every size '&nm the village library in. its 
earliest stages to the national library with a 
million books/ 

Primpits and mdme The letters of the 
alphabet provide a wide base for the notation 
and a imr degree of minuteness is obtained 
with a abort symbol. Large capitals represent 
main classes and small capitals lubdivhioru- 
Relitivc location (as with D C,} h a feature 
and die letters tan be used decimally. Initial 
letters are lomctimej used mnemooicaDy 
when they will fit in with die scheme: fg. 
main class G is geography; classes BR 
religion, YF fiction, abo love timtmonic 
value. The first classification outline consists 
of right main classes, but Cutter recommends 
te$l P By the rime die fifth expansion is reached 
the main A-Z notation is in full use as follows: 

A General Works. 

U Philosophy. Bit Religion. 


C Christianity and Judaism. 

D Etxkiiastical history, 

£ Biography. 

F History, Universal history. 

G Geography mid travels, 

H SooaJ sciences. 

1 Demo tics* Sociology. 

J Civics, Government, Political science. 

K Legislation. 

L Silences and am together, 

M Natural history. 

N Botany. 

O Zoology. 

P Zoology. Pw Anthropology and 
Edmojogy. 

Q Medicine, 

R Useful am, Technology. 

S Constructive arts. (Engineering and 
building}. 

T Manufactures and handicrafts. 

U Art of war r 

V Recreative arts, Spcm* Games, Festivak 
W Art. 

X Language, 

Y English and American h'tcrafure. 

Yf FictiutL 
Z Book am. 

Glass A appears to be larking in the seventh 
expansion, which was extensively revised and 
the notation expanded to four letters. When 
bound, die parts form a volume as large as the 
12th etL of Dewey. There is no general 
in trod union or index* 


Hie itukx refers to each expansion i- 6 ¥ 
(aavsificaiion, library Y. 5 Z, B ZQ* S ZQL} but 
there are indexes to some published parts 
only of the leventh. 

Auxiliary tabhs (Cn mmott Erst 

given a shigbdcKcr notation, these were 
Lief dunged to single figures* an early 
realization that a change of aspect requires a 
change of symbol- Superficially, these are 
similar to die Dtrimul ilassificatwn tommon 
subdivisions, but they arc separated from the 
main number by a point and arc as follows: 


a theory, 

■3 biography. 
.5 dictionaries* 
,7 periodicals, 
collections. 
They may bo 
scheme, 


J. bibliography, 

4 history* 

.6 handbooks, 

.& sodctics 4 

applied throughout the 
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least list A table of localities, with two- 
ftgurc tuimeriol notation* that may be used 
fur dividing geography ot any other subject 
(e^ history, literature) that will subdivide by 
3_ pr^ lumbers run from 11-959 and thus 
cannot be confused with die subdivisions 
above. These numbers could be further 
extended and complicated by Cutter numbers 
for individual mines, (See .ihfl CuTTlut 
AuTiioa Marks.) If one snihes to bring 
together all niat trial under country’ die tixul 
number may come before die subject number r 
Bliss. K E- The ergmizatom vj kwwkdgt in 
liUorizs. and ed., 1919, Chapter XL 
Cutter, C, A. Eajtttffor cLsjificali&i: thejirtt 

six tkssjfwstimst 

Mann, M. httodudim 0 taiobguing atrJ the 
dmsijwatioH cf books- 2nd ed, T 1943 Chapter 
V. 

Sayers. W. CB.d twitftrf p /dmsijkatfytL 3rd 
cd.. 1955^ Chapter XV. 

E.R-J M* 

Expenses under the public librancs acts 
Sit Pubiec Librahv Law, 

F*pl*tiafnry guide card A special catalogue 
guide card, placed at the front of a group of 
cards each of which has the same initial 
entry' word or conforms ro the same broad 
subject c kw bearing an explanation of die 
sub^arrangemeiit used in that group. 

Explicit A statement at the end of a tfianu- 
script or an early printed book noting its con- 
dimon and somrtinstJ giving the author** 
name and the tide of the work, ft is a con- 
traction for cxpUatus «t* it is unfolded 
(AEriL Gfo*4 

Exposure The admission of light to the 
surface of a film or sensitized paper. 3 n docit- 
mentary reproduction die correct length of 
exposure will depend on (a) the amount of 


EXACT TYPE 

light, (t) the contrast in the tones of the docu¬ 
ment to be copied, (c) the speed o t the emul¬ 
sion on the paper used. 

Extension (cbssifrcatloii) 'Its range as 
measured by the number of objects which it 
denotes or contains under it [QJLDj as 
di«ET»gLikh<*d from mieiiiion. 

Extension card A catalogue card dul con¬ 
tinues an entry from the preceding curd. Often 
called Continuation card, 

+ £jcm* bindings Fine bindings (usually 
leather) produced entirely by hand by highly 
JdM craftsmen suid with more llua ordinary 
care md with a higher quality of material than 
commonly usoi 

Extra-ill us crated :, Books enlarged by prat- 
publication insertion of matter illustrative of 
the text, tgr portraits* inapfp letters. The 
matter may involve mounting the original 
pagd on larger sheets and rebinding anco 
several volumes. Often called Gioi^^rtud 
after the hist&ry d f Englmd* pub¬ 

lished by Granger in 1769 with blank leaves 
for this purpose, A favourite subject ts 
Clarendon's History 0/ tkt Grr-u R&hclUon* 
of which a copy in the Bodleian Library is 1 
particularly celebrated example- 2 - In a less 
objectionable meaning, the practice of Issuing 
a parallel edition of a work with many more 
illustrations than are printed in the cheaper 
editions. 

The catalogue entry for an extra-illustrated 
book will nimtion this fact as a note, since 
the presence of the additional iliusEiutkins 
rendcri the copy unique, possibly increases its 
value and cannot properly be included in the 
collation. 

Extract type Type used for inserted matter 
such as quotations: usually smaller than the 
[■ext. and frequently indie. 
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Fa hr [.too paper An Italian rape t ujied m tine 
and special edition*. 

fact of a type Se* Type Pace. 

Facet A particular -L*pcct of a subject or Emin 
of diirictCQsiis* e.£. in literature may be seen 
four facet*—Lmguzge* fortu, author, w^rk- 
T3ii> xenn m u*cd d i led y by S. R Rjngana- 
triiii Lu die Colon chssihcatiou and is ex¬ 
plained in deed l hi Palmer, B. L and Wells, 
A. J. + Tht jim&mKrttek of library dassijU^m, 
lOjr, (See aha Colds Classification.) 

Facetiae i. Witty sayings or writings. 
2 , llooki distinguished by co.irs-e md ohscette 
wit {/LI_A Gifpwj. 

Focdmile A fiithfnl reproduction of a 
manuscript or printed docmnoiL A reprint 
of a work in the ume of similar type is no! 
usually referred Eo as a facsimile* the term 
applying properly to reproductions made by 
photographic or lithographic processes. A 
facsimile may be smaller or huger, or the same 
ii the original 

Factotem An omarnent of wood or metal 
having a space in the centre for the insertion 
of an upper case letter of a normal fount- 
Used partkoUriy as an economical means of 
ornamenting the beguming of a diaptet. 
AIso called fkmtcni in trial.. 

False date A date (usually the imprini date) 
given in a book wrongly, dtiicr intentionally 
or by error. In a catalogue entry such a date 
would be quoted, the correct dace also being 
given. Lathe folio wing form: J£51 [Lf. iyj4j 

"False first"" edition An edition called ‘first 
edition by a publisher when there lm been a 
previous edition kmcd by another firm 
{A±jL Gloss.). 

False imprint See FICTITIOUS IMPALMT- 

Fasdctile An individoaily-isiucd part of a 
work published over a period in small mstah 
meats, usually incomplete in thetmdve*. The 


fascicule* may or may not be individually 
numbered, md do not necessarily comcide 
with die formal divisions or volumes of the 
complete work. 

Fast back The cover stuck directly to the 
ipuic of tlve book. Also called light back. 

Fat Toot easily set. Perhaps with a large 
amount of white space, which would be an 
easy job for die cmrlposkor. 

Feathering Dcsigiu printed with an irregular 
edge. 

Featherweight paper A very light bulky 
paper m-tde of esparto grass pulp. Abo called 
Antique. 

Federation Internationale tie Documents- 
tiou I KTEK NATIONAL FEDFHATIOS KIR 

DodLAlfiSTATlON. 

Fell types Types cut between 1GG7 ^d itiys 
by the Dutch letter-founder WaJpergcti who 
v™ introduced to Oxford by Dr. Fell during 
the revival of the University Press. These 
types closely followed contemporary Dutch 
fashions and aie similar u> those of Van Dyck^ 
falling into disuse in the next century, disy 
were rediscovered by the Rev. C. H. O. 
Daniel in 1877 and used by Mm for his private 
press in Worcester College, and of late were 
revived by the Oxford University Press especi¬ 
ally for boob requiring an old style appear¬ 
ance. The Fell ornament* are particularly 
delicate. 

Ferropniiiutc pfOCHS Stt BLUEPRINT 

Process, 

Festschrift A complimentary or memorial 
publication in the form of a collection of 
essays addrcSteK or biographical, biblio¬ 
graphical, sdentifie or other contributions, 
often embodying the results of research, issued 
id honour of a person* an institution ot a 
society, usually on the occasion of an anniver¬ 
sary celebration \A LA Gfcttr.). 
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Fictitious imprint An iimgniiiy imprint 
used &r the purpose of evading legal -uni 
other H3Ujettons* to mask piracies! to protect 
anonymity of die author, etc, Someumn 
railed fd** imprint. The catalogue: entry for a 
book bearing a fictitious impitBE may quote 
this in die form in which it appear! in the book 
or may present it in the conventional imprint 
order. Where the actual imprint details are 
ascertained these follow the fictitious imprint* 
enclosed in brackets. 

Filing meJJiini The word, phrase, name or 
symbol on a aid or material to be filed that 
determines ld place in a systematic arranges 
man. Sometimes called filing term* filing 
word or entry word (A-L.A. Gfoss.), 

Filing word See Ekirv Wohp* 

Filler i, A fine, either gold or blind, tooled 
on a book cover, a. The itamp or wheeled 
tool for making the design. 

Film libraries and libraramhip There arc 
two types of film libraries and it is important 
to distinguish beeweoi them. Firstly there h 
the library which is associated with film pro¬ 
duction and is referred to as a scock^shor 
library* or sometimes as a film archive. 
Secondly, there is she library concerned with 
film distribution and here die term used h film 
librae The two type* will be considered 
separately heir as although the)' arc occasion¬ 
ally combined the work of each is in fact quite 
deficient. 

Stotk-skQi fi&nry 

Anv film unit exposes a great deal more 
negative than it uses in the final film. Some of 
this, although unused, may be of value for 
subsequent film productions. A film unit of 
average sixe may produce jfivtrd hundred 
shots of this nature a year and wjih larger 
tmiE? and feature film organization* die 
number will run into thousands. It is dearly a 
problem of Library organization to arrange 
this material and compile indexes to it so that 
it can be referred to again, (It should be 
pointed out here that it is not necessary to use 
the original negative from a library shot or 
p stock-shot 1 as it is usually known: copies can 
be made to provide what are known as dupe 
negatives.} 

Film archives or itotfc-ihot libraries are now 


M LIBRARIES Atf£> LIBRARIANSH1P 

to be found ^ttaclied to feature:film companics, 
docmncjiUrv film umis juJ news red oom- 
piiiLt.'S the library - staff in such casti work 
dosely with she members of die unit con¬ 
cerned. They may participate ih discussions 
about a film, its fenu, its script and its de¬ 
tailed ednutg so that at all stages, die resources 
oi the archive on be fully utilized. For cc- 
ample, a script may call for Egyptian market 
scenes: the library may have a number of 
Moroccan market scenes. By slight rearrange- 
mcnr of the scrip' ir may be possible to use the 
Utter and be spired die expense of special 
shooting. Such advantages can be gained only 
if the library is consulted at all stages. 

It will be dear from die previous para¬ 
graph tint a film librarian must be sympathetic 
to the work of the film-maker and understand 
Ills approach if die librarian^! suggestions are 
to be appropriate to ihe needs of fine film. 
He wonts a strung visual sense and lit more 
than his literary' colleague hr must be able 
to select matcrLi] and quite ruthlessly reject 
unsuitable shots, 

Tins Etecd applies both in building his collec¬ 
tion and in umi^ in 5 b its that arc obviously 
defective in photographic quality will be 
rejected immediately and die librarian roust 
be prepared to set high standards, tor film¬ 
makers when selecting shots for use will them¬ 
selves set very high standards. Also, however 
good the picture it must Serve some purpose; 
it must show something or convey a mood. 
Shots for whkh no use on be conceived [and 
here the librarian must be imaginative) 
should not generally be kept. A large stock- 
shot library is not necessarily a good one. The 
photographic quality may vary and the 
subject interest may be small 

Exactly tile same principles operate when 

itemg tint library ai when a dding tO it- It 1 

director or editor require* a srock^hot he may 
well be vague on its subject matter or style, 
lie will not want an overwhelming number 
of shoo to choose from h but he will want to 
see a selection all of which may satisfy his 
need- It wiU have to be a good subject, it will 
need to match in mood* tempo and style the 
shots around it in the film already and it will 
need to 'em* with the shots before and after. 
The librarian who appreciates these points 
can greatly assist the film-maker in bis task. 





FILM LIBRARIES AH D LIBRARIAN SHIP 

The detailed technique of a stock-shot 
library or archive hjs already been described 
and is quite comparable to oitkdox library 
methods. When a positive print has been 
selected for preservation die corresponding 
native it located. A catalogue dip ts then 
made out describing die shot, giving the 
number of the cm m which it is stored, the 
negative edge number by which the shot can 
be specifically identified and the classification 
number or alphabetical heading. Expending 
upon the system used, this slip t* placed in the 
catalogue or further copies are typed our. 

M-mrion must also be made of sound effects. 
These no w form an integral part of ah film 
production and a sound library on be of 
great value. Sounds, however, can be si used on 
fibr^ magnetic ope or disc and the library 
principles involved are similar in alt casex. These 
points are dealt with under sound libraries. 

Film I&rmks 

If the archive can be compared to a spedal 
library each having deoiled records and an 
active association between librarian and user* 
the film library is comparable to the tending 
library and indeed in the U 5 ,A, many public 
libraries include films in their lending stock. 

In Great Britain however, film Libraries are 
usuallv quite separate from the public library 
service and exist either as rammotajj organi¬ 
zations or as a publicity medium- ‘Hie eom- 
mociat libraries make a hire charge for all Or 
most of the films they distribute; other 
libraries frequently kfid their films free of 
charge to groups ct sodetka. Such libraries 
consist entirely of completed til ms. Usually 
many copies will be licld of any one titft* 
sometimes op to 50 or more. 

Bookings of films are made by Lctrer + or 
sometimes by telephone, m which case it is 
confirmed by a letter. Rims, it must be re¬ 
membered* ate booked for a particular day, for 
a film is only of use with a projector and an 
audience. If arrangements Iiave beefi made to 
hire a projector and collect an audience, the 
film must arrive in rime. For this reason all 
libraries allow generously for delays in postal 
services and films may be despatched up to five 
day* before the date of the show and not be 
expected back so far as another booking b 
concerned for a further five days, h will be 


appreciated that the borrower who retains a 
film beyond bis booking may inconvenience 
hr more people than just the next borrower 
and persistent offenders are usually warned. 

Fiimjn bfcc books, deteriorate with use- A 
book in bad condition may be usable, but a 
bad copy of a film wtU not be readily tolerated 
by a film audience unable to leave their scats 
in a darkened lull and libraries issuing bad 
copies will, soon find their loans dropping. It 
is important, tlieretore, to cheek copies ot films 
after each hire for scratches, tears, sprocket 
hole damage and 10 on, Hence an e xaminin g 
section forms an integral part of a film tending 
service. It is the elionncl through which all 
films are returned attd if the library is tt> 
maintain its. replication for good quality prints 
an effici ent examining section is essential 
Again borrowers regularly damaging films 

may be warned. 

Film libraries do nor have standard methods 
of pfocnlurt although die copies of films are 
usually given a running serial number to 
simplify filing and locating copies. Accurate 
records must be kept of alt bookings and con- 
firmation notices of a booking are usually 
issued on a form, copies of the notice acting 
as rite despatch note and if a charge is made 
also as an invoice. 

An index is usually maintained of borrowers 
and this sometime* includes a record of bans 
made. If then 1 borrower asks fora programme 
of film.! to be compiled it will be possible by 
referring to laii record to avoid sending 2 film 
be bar already seen. "When a copy is returned 
damaged or overdue this can be noted on the 
borrower* cord. In this way it an easily be 
seen whether this is an isolated instance or 
whether the borrower is a persistent offender. 

This index of borrowers also gives a first 
distribution list for the catalogue which a 
library will normally iHOfp Thfi is esemial as 
the borrowers will not have easy access to die 
library. people will be familiar with a 
film catalogue. They on take many forms 
and it is for the librarian to make his choice. 
Whatever thrir farm m addition to a descrip¬ 
tive- list of the films and their running times it 
will be necessary to add instructions on how 
to borrow die films. 

Use catalogue is extremely important for 
it ti the nwhi fink between the library and its 
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borrower*. Hhweven it should not be the only 
link. Advertising the criiemoe of the library 
in appropriate periedieds will aha stimulate 
enquiries, many of wfijdi will be answered at 
least in pan by sending a capy of the cata¬ 
logue. Direct approaches can be crude to 
persons and organisations likely to be in- 
tented in borrowing the films and special 
subject lhei can be ccunptlfd tf the library is 
targe enough- Adi step* muK be taken to 
promote the use af die film library. But 
behind ihe promotion must be a reliable 
distribution service supplying good quohry 
prints of the right fiimf in die right place at 
the right rime. 

Film Archives 

’Shell Film Unit Sfoefc-Sbot Library. 1 Aslib. 
PrtK., 5952, 4 fl s<H 5 S. 

'Kim as a souccr material for history/ 
(Elton) AiHb. Priv+* 195 J. 7 » W-. 19 - 

Film Kbrorks 

'Now on 16 cmtL.' Film User* 195 J, 7 * 1S8-51. 
’Life story of a i& sun print,* Film Uftr n 
i 9 $h 7 * 

"C.F.L. in its new home. 1 Film User* 1550, 
4 i S 3 +-J* 

'Good presentation/ Ftfrn Ukt* 1954, 8 , 
$8<5* 607; m $> h 35^8* 79-82 

B.EtCt 

Final proofs Usitdly called page proof the 
last to receive corrrcMti from the author or 
printer before rtiachmtug, 

Finance p public libraries See Fubuc 
Libieahy Law,, 

Finding List A hit of boob. often of a special 
kind or by a particular wri ter, repnsentcd in 
a library or in rh t libraries within a given 
am. The purpose of a finding list is to show 
whcdicr x pardctihr title is represented and 
to indicate where each may be found- The 
entries are dieicfore brief, consisting usually 
of authors name, sb^rt tide, edition, (Lite 
and location symbol A finding list of books in 
various localities B rnotc often tailed Union 
finding list. 

Fine paper copy A book printed on superior 
paper cu that used for the ordinary trade 
edition. SometiiM sbo printed on larger 
sized shifts ai# LaRge Pafe* Copy}, 


FIXED LOCATION 

'Fines’ Although it is customary to include 
in Ftibhc library Regulations the penalty of a 
'fine* for non-obKTvanc c of the regulation 
relating to the return of books within a speci¬ 
fied period there is no statutory authority for 
such a practice. Regulations made under the 
Public Libraries Acts cannot be enforced by 
judicial process. So-called Tina' have been 
recovered from time to time by action in the 
Gounr> r Court but such actions usually go by 
default. Ifi however* a defaulting borrower 
did challenge the library authority to establish 
in power 10 impose such a penalty the authority 
could 00c do so and the action would fail; 
that part of the action seeking to recover the 
book itself would normally, of course, be 
successful. 

Hewitt* A. FL Lmr relatirw to public Hbrmts* 
rnafjciFmi and dr i galleries. 2nd ecL t 1947. 
'Penalties in public libraries,' Justice of the 
Peace (Journal), 1933, ii?i 653. 

’Library fines/ Justice tf the Pm (Journal), 
mb 785 * 

A.R.H. 

Finish The description of the surface of the 
paper, e,g. antique, ije. uncaJcndcred and man; 
superealruiicreJ, which is highly glossy. In 
rm» pipers* Noe (fv.), itid Hot pressed 
fa.v.). 

Finishing Lettering or tooling applied to the 
cover after binding- 

< First J indentation Set Outee Indenta¬ 
tion. 

Ffrftdin# index An index to poetry, songs, 
hymns, etc., in which entry is nude under the 
first line of each poem, song, ctc_ 

First proof The first pull of a Setting of type 
after composition, h k read from »py T 
corrected by the printer, and seat to the 
author as a galley proof 

First vertical On 1 standard ruled catalogue 
card, the verbal line farthest to the left, at 
which die audior heading begins- 

Fint-wotd entry A catalogue entry made 
under the fim word (other than an article) of a 
book 1 * tide. A tide-entry. 

Fixed location Set Clarification. 
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FIXING 

Firing A photographic process which causes 
the remov'd from a negarivc or print of any 
n^Tjt muiim dicmicali which have not been 
acted upon by exposure to light The print 
should then be nmflkteil by further exposure 
to light {a* aka Stabiizatjqn). 

Flag See Masthead. 

Flat lark A book bade at right angle with 
chc side, opposed to die usual rounded bade, 
Abo called Squate back, 

Fkt proof Prints made from each place in a 
colour senes, using char colour alone which h 
id be printed from the plate (jff aba Pao- 
gbessiyl Proof). 

Flat pull A preliminary proof taken on the 
machine without any make-rady* Also 
tailed rough proof. 

Flatbed cylinder preu iSrif CYUND 5 R 
Press. 

Flcuron Set FtoWitU. 

Fleurou, The An annual volume on typo¬ 
graphy conducted for seven years 
under die editorship of Oliver Simon and 
Stanley MoriuSL Because of the diiringiiuhcd 
and, scholarly dunner of its cOKtibudflia, 
the series had an invporuni effect on the ire 
of prirtring. and forms an indispensable source 
for the student* 

flexible sewing The sewing of a book on 
raised hands, with the thread passing entirely 
round each band- This is the strongest form of 
sewing and a style of binding which allows 
the book to open perfectly flat, It is osenrialEy 
a hand operation and is confined to the best 
examples of 'extra* leather binding. 

Flong Sheets of papier niache used for married 
in ittrwt)pkg especially in newspaper 
office*. 

Floor case A double-rided bookcase standing 
on the floor of a room independent of the 
walk Also called island stack. 

Flow and floorings The: qualities needed in 
jjoon aft that they should be: I. pleasant in 
appearance, a, durable, j- noo-slip, 4 easy 
to dram J< warm. 6. soft, and (for trading 
looms) 7. quiet; in addition they should of 


course be 8. not too expensive. If is only by 
weighing up these eight qualities that a door 
can be properly judged. There is probably no 
material which hiltib them ail* 

which may be laid in strips, as 
boards* or in blocks, usually has qualities 
Nos. 1 and 2; and 3 (if not too highly 
polished); and 4 ami 5 ; but 6 and 7 depend on 
the method of fixing; as 10 8. certain wood- 
block and softwood boards are among the 
cheaper flooring materials. 

Orb nlej + noted for quietness to the tread, 
fulfil Nos. 1 -7 and arc recommended for 
reading rooms. They arc more expensive than 
wood, but still a medium-priced material. 
They sue. however, not all suitable for very 
heavy wear. 

Pknif fiJrr, a recent material, e,£* 'vinyl/ 
'acock, 1 etc.* are available in many colours. 
an A fulfil qualities Nos, 1,2 and 4; but they are 
inclined to he slippery, cold, hard and noisy, 
although some of these qualities are no w being 
improved- They cannot be recommended for 
reading rooms, but may be used for entrance 
lialls. Much die same applies to glass tiles an j 
clay tiles, though these are harder and colder. 

Taraxza, granolithic and other stone com¬ 
position floors have the following disad¬ 
vantages; they arc liable 10 crack* and ate Cold, 
hard and noisy- They are durable, and suitable 
for corridors, entrance halls, etc* 

Linslmm as a flour covering, ii recom¬ 
mended. It has qualities 3 and 2; and 3. if not 
highly polished. It must be cleaned by wash¬ 
ing with soap and water, and Rend with 
linseed oil. It lias qualities 5, 6 , 7 and S (is 
cheap, but of course only a floor owvri^), 
Rubber is considered one ofthe best materials. 
It certainly has all the qualms r-7* but not 
No. S. since it ii extremely expensive* 

Carpcti have qualities i, 3 and 5-7. but am 
nor durable under hud wear, are a teal 
nuisance to clean and very expensive. Their 
sole purpose seems to be as a mark of dbrinc- 
tiofitbrdtcctfbes of higher ranking librarians! 
Yorkc, F. R. S* ■& Fowkes, C. R T Ftwfrg 
maimab. 15*48. 

Davidson. D. M. J. Fhwn mJ jfajrfijpL 1939. 

Flowers Decorative ornaments cast in type 
metal used to adorn books without resort to 
wood-cuB or engravings. First used in the 


laS 


early itfth century, Jury were bt ought to 
perfection by Cation and Fournier in the 
iBth century. To be dhtingtiished (tom orna¬ 
mental engravings such as vignettei ami from 
printer's devices. 

Fl mh + Evai w ith/ /j*. the left margin. 

Flush paragraph An imindented paragraph. 
Usually separated torn the preceding cere by 
a lead. 

Fly leaves The fine and Lit leaves in a book, 
next to the endpapers. 

Fly sheet A single printed sheet less than 
folio. Especially a ballad sheet. 

Fly title Ste Half title. 

Focus A term used by S. R. Rangniathan in 
die Colon dostificatiaii to denote the ■sharp¬ 
ness' or depth of ebssiEotien readied when 
dividing a particular licet or aspect of a 
subject cr ho Colon Classification). 

Foil Metal (such as gold or bronze) or pig- 
meiiE carried on a thin backing material, and 
used in blocking (stamping) book coven. 

Fold symbol A symbol indicating the number 
of leaves into which a sheet is folded* and 
thereby approximately die size of the page, 
for example 410, 3 vo, i6mo h etc. 

Folded leaf A leaf bound-in at one edge but 
folded one or more times. 

Folding plate A plate bound in by one edge 
and folded to £t the book* as distinguished 
tram a double pbir. 

Foldings A general Derm referring to the 
folding of a sheet of paper to form a section. 
The following are the usual foldings— 

Folio (Fa) 4 pages 
Quarto {410) 3 pages 
Sexto (too) 15 pages 
Octavo (8*0) 1 6 pages 
Duodecimo (limo) 24 pages 
Sextodecimo (iGmo) 32 pages 
Octodecimo (lEmo) 36 pages 
Vicesimo-quarDO (241110) 48 pages 
TrigHimo-scciindo (3;mo) 64 pages. 

Foliation 1. The consecutive numbering of 
the leaves of a book, as distinct from the 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
numbering of the pages (pagfoatioti). 2. The 
statement of the total number of leaver 
whether numbered or unnumbered, com¬ 
prising 1 book 

Folio 1, Format: a book printed on full size 
sheets folded medially once* making mo 
leaves, or four pages. 2. Abo the form (pro¬ 
portions) resulting from such a folding. J. A 
single text" especially in a manuscript. 

Follow copy An instruction to the printer to 
set matter exactly as indicated by the author, 
especially as regards spelling and punctuation. 

Follow-up notice Ste Ovlkdul Notice, 

Follower block A movable piece of wood or 
metal in a vertical tile or card catalogue 
drawer to hold material in an upright position. 
Aha known as follow block and follower 
[ALA. Ghu r ). 

Font S?e Fouht. 

Foolscap A standard size of printing paper 
measuring ijJ x 17 in. The name is 
perhaps derived from the watermark of a, 
fools cap and bells used for tins free by oU 
pipe makers. 

Foot line Hie line of type at die base of the 
hm page of a gathering under which the 
signature is placed. 

Footnote Matter supplementary to die text 
placed at the base of the page but within the 
type area. Set in type two poems smaUcx than 
the text. Reference marks serve as link be¬ 
tween the text and the note. 

Fore-edge The edge of a book, section or 
page, opposite the binding-edge or spine, 
ij ?, rhf front edge, as distinct from li^ati and 
tail edges. 

Fore-edge painting A picture paimed cm 
die fore-edge of a book only visible wjien the 
leavo ate fanned opr evenly at afi angle 
greater than the normal shape of the book. 
Ad art particularly associated with Edwards 
of Halifax in the 19th century. 

Foreign languages .is a prafcm&tui \ qmtijka- 
f/dri. Before sluing the Registration Examina¬ 
tion of the library Association, candidates 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
must produce evidence of baring obtained a 
pan in an approved foreign bigLiagc 
ami nation, This qualification will normally be 
covered by die General Certificate of Educa¬ 
tion. 

Relative impvrtaiut Foreign languages are of 
inerfaung importance m a world which has 
become smaller because of unproved coni' 
nmniration* (lfoxi^ thti word in its widest 
sense, to include the written and spoken word 
ii well as forma or travel). For Dr. George 
Sin cm die major European languages were 
itollcctivelv known as tFGHS (English, 
French* German. Italian, Larin and Spanish)* 1 
According to FrerfcOOf J, D. Bernal/ 'French 
ii die only language which seems to be 
currently imdcrstood by readersmany Dumber, 
wsili German second and the nur nowhere* 
So far as the volume of scientific output Ls 
concerned. German uiJ Russian probably 
rank next iu Friglldl, 

Ai d stoff qualifi&ti 'w The insistence on the 
possesion of language qualifications sn die 
caie of certain grades of notional, urn versify 
ami college library scoff is -widespread, The 
language approach may well be superimposed 
upon the subject approach whim a national or 
brge special Library allocates to its staff the 
idpctkuL, aegnttitioti and prtrasnng of torcLgu 
boob. Tn the British Museum* for instance, 
two such fractional groups arc the Slavonic 
atirl Oriental language departmeuej. These 
special librarse? which have to deal with an 
amount of material in foreign languages may 
well have ati ancillary* franilatof staff for 
$tmnmg. abetfamne and translating this 
foreign material, tn any case, the possession 
of a working knowledge of both French and 
German—as an introduction to tbc iy^uax and 
vocabulary' of the Roman tr and Teutonic 
languages—seem* a sensible minimum for any 
icff-respecring libmiain 

Sflmiim &f ptafrridJ mfimgri hrtgiuga in public 

tihrarki 

(j) The Metropolitan Special Collection* 
Scheme 1 coves the provision of foreign 
literary' rests and commentaries, as w eh as for 
‘other important works in foreign languages/ 
An additional London idicinc concerns 
foreign fiction. the languages felling into 
three groups. Thus, while all die libraries con¬ 


cerned are co maintain good stocks of Fr ench , 
German* Spanish and Italian fiction* only four 
libraries in cadi sector of London maintain 
tur stocks of fimon in Russian, Dutch, 
Swedish, Norwegian and Polish, rapecth cly: 
ten other languages are the respomibiUry of 
ten JerijrTmed libraries- 
The "East Midlands Regional Library 
System has a scheme for organised specializa¬ 
tion in modem languages similar to the 
Metropolitan scheme. 

So far as the subject-spe cial Pari an scheme 
of die North-West Regional Library System 
ts concerned, it ts not clear whether die co¬ 
operating library arc to purchase materia) in 
foreign Languages on their subjects. 4 

[I b ) Large public library systems arc in¬ 
creasingly ’hiving ofi P speesd sections dealing 
with foreign litcpturc (books, newspapers, 
periodicals. etc,). Thui, Westminster main¬ 
tains a German Library, 

Ghjpff^ii't |r$i'kb oj fov'kj The Library 
Assocnt™ scheme: for the co-operative 
provision of books, periodical? and related, 
material (pom, 1 3 of the interim ((port, 
T949 & j ^‘.ggests the retting up of on agency in 
cadi country for the dissemination of biblio¬ 
graphical data. The second interim report, 
tp53, iiubu on a lhait-tcnu plan and rites a 
suggestion tint + tbc question of coverage in 
foreign periodicals iu the selected subject 
fields should, be todded first of ah/ 4 

An important pioneer effort in the problem 
of the acquisition of foreign material (methods 
of selection and purchase, book selection aids* 
etc,) is Dr- Marjorie Flatifs The ruppJy ef 
hreign Wb md Jf the libraries fl/ the 

United Kcip^iW (Library Association, 15549)- 
Apart from exchanging lists of books recom¬ 
mended for purchase with foreign libraries, 
much might be dune by staging more 
frequent mchibitiom of foreign books aiid 
periodicals, 

Tranthttim HMrh Pntsrimn offarcign language 
iidioiiaries* The provision of foreign language 
dictionaries general and special should not 
stop short at the bilingual dictionary {e# 
Norwcgian-Englrih, English-Nonvcgian), cx- 
rrllem though some of these are {e_^. Hatrap 1 
StimdinJ French mtd English diitwWfyi die 
Damk-Ettgelsk Grdkog* voi 1 {iy$i) r atui 
Wildhagen's Ctmusn-Eiiglhh diftiorhuj 
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'Defining' dietwnaries, such ^ dui 
put out by the Academic Pdsupaise (- vok 
jpj|i-3j) are also important; and lo. too, jf t 
die dictionaries which provide vmiui rids 
( Cr j. the Dudcn mm; Spudi-Brocleluiu; 
Larotme)* 

Techmcid djcriotiaries* which ire becoming 
increasingly tpetidized, will include s*\m- 
wnd—short lit, of terms with that equiva¬ 
lent, possibly appearing serially in a periodical 
(eg. Htfidlb Blanche), The pubiharioii of *hes 
of 'equivulefitf for technical terms in foreign 
]ifi^nafwi. has been die concern of two Adib 
Subject Groups—Hthe Textile Group and, more 
recently, the Engineer uig Group, Aslib h-i* 
abo been active in the central [julesing of 
1 To what extent machine-' 
tpin J .afTiig will displace the technical ilic- 
rionarics, or merely preparing the way tor it, 
ii a miner ior conjecture. Dr, A- D. Bcmth a 
experiments in fills field of uivcjtsgadon* ore 
of pirtieul.sj interest. 

1 Pearson, J. D. "The analytical cataloguing of 
periodicals m a spccniliicd field-* JJbr\ -i-tf- 
Keti 1955, 57* 3 

- Royal Society, Scientific kfivrm&lsm son- 
Jireme. 15X+&. Report T p. 600. 
a Hunt, K. G. Subject spedalizntkm j nJ t*~ 
vperntive purdmse in the lihrdna of 
Crr+te Britain library Association, 

PF 

4 J hid w p r jo, 

6 Lttrr, Ass, Ree t 1949, 5X t 3*' 

* life-. Ass Kec. 15154 * 5*. 1 7^ 

1 Interttaiwna! P.EJ'd^ Buli f March, 1955 , p. &. 

4 Set df.M Traaihtiufi of scientific material * a 
symposium,* Aslih Pn?c, h 1955 * 7 * 

* Stavefey, R iSetts en modern bibliography, 
library Association, 1954, p- 57 - 

The following compendium and biblio¬ 
graphies should net be overlooked: 

Von Oszemiinn, G, F. Affmuil cj jfrffjjw 
languages fit die ute of tihrmfcm* biblio¬ 
graphers w rcscafih wcrkers h editors, transhskrts 
and printers. 4th ed_ New York, Central 
Hook Co,, 1952. 

Colhsao, R- L Dktbnmics d /firngfl languages. 

London, Ha&er Publishing Oo„ 1955 
Index ffdrtjlalbmm, 1932-40, I 94 &— r^ c 
1^8 sml lubscqucitt ann ual volumes were 
published by UNESCO,) 


format 

Bihlbgraphy if inierlwgual uientijU and technical 
dictionaries. UNESCO, jrd ed-, i0S3- 

A4iW- 

Fomutmt entry Entry in a catalogue under 
rise personal nam e of an author* as distinct 
from me more usual entry under surname of 
family name, Saino, sovadgm, nthn^ primes 
and members of the immediate lamilic^ ol 
sovereigns, pops, persona known under firsi 
name only, are entered under forename The 
majority of Oriental which arc also entered 
under the personal name. 

Form card A card used m catalogue* that 
bears a printed or fwmmgiapbcd statement 
applicable to many beaks, sets, headings, etc.* 
with space for die addition of furtlier informa¬ 
tion {/ii—-L Ck^f.), 

Form cLas* See CLASSIFICATION* 

Form division See Classification, 

Form entry T he entry of a work in a cata¬ 
logue under a heading expressing [a) the 
form in which it? subject material h organized, 
as a periodical 01 a dictionary, or (kj iu 
literary form* as poetry, dnnn, etc. 

Form heading A heading u«d for a fonn 
cniry tti a catalogue, eg, Encytfcpaedias; 
Periodicals; Poetry^ Sliott stories. Somcfimts 
called "form subject heading^ 

Form stil^heading One ot cbe suhHeadinp 
used for sub-arranging, acoording to tbeir 
litetary ot practicaJ form, catalogue entries 
for books ott die same iubject, eg,: 

Chcmutry—Bibliographies 
Chemistry—Dictionaries 
Cboniiny—Encyclopaedias 
ClMiistry—Essays, 

Format A term defining die *izc and dupe of 
a book, i. The number of rimes die original 
paper has been folded to form leaves of die 
book, eg. folio (folded once) t quarto (folded 
twice)* octavo (folded three rimes), etc. Less 
Kricdyi ibe genrral proportion* and appioii- 
male sire of a book, etc., whkh w ould result 
from such folduig. Loosely, die genend 
appearincc and physical make-up of a book, 
etc,* including proportion*, site,, quality and 
stylo of paper md binding, typognphical 
dat|n h margins^ iiluscranorut, etc. 
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Forme The chue, furniture mu d type locked 
up ready for printing. 

Forwarding [. In hand binding the processes 
are divided, into forwarding and ^rikhjn gr JJ lt; 
former includes all procese* between [but not 
mcfuduig) sewing and finishing, 2. In edition 
bookbinding, a term for all the processes 
subsequent io sewings but excluding the 
blocking of die CaSCi. 

Fojpscttcr A machine developed by the 
Interrype Corporation for the photographic 
composite: i ta of type, 

FdnJ proof A proof with an unusually large 
number of ciran. 

Foundry proof One taken before the forme 
is scut m the foundry to be sterroxyped. 

Foundry types Type cist in founts for hand 
composition. 

Fount A complete set of all the character* of 
one face and sbe of type. 

Fourdrinler A machine for making paper in 
an endless web, introduced by Henry and 
Scaly Fomdriiijcr early in the ipth century. 
Pulp in liquid foms u Sowed on to a moving 
wire web where most of the water drains out. 
The web then passes under the dandy toller* 
the drying rollers and if necessary* the calen¬ 
ders to impiec a special frnbh. 

Fournier, Pierre Simon If je wk (1712-65) 
French engraver and type-founder, designed 
many new characters. His foundry became 
celebrated nut only in France, but in foreign 
countries, especially for 'modem' flee types 
with very tine hair-line serifs. He advocated a 
point system for type-easting which antici¬ 
pated present practice. Hit principal work was 
the Mitnud lypi^rjphique (i volt., L7C4), the 
tirst volume creating of engraving and type-* 
founding, the second of printing, with 
examples of different alphabets. With an 
older brother, jean Pierre, he succeeded to the 
foundry of his father, Jean Claude which con- 
tained many historic founts, among liicm 
some from the Lc B£ toundiy. 

Foxing A paper Jiuj Jew showing as stains or 
spocL Probably caused in old paper by die 


custom of disintegrating rags by allowing 
them to lie in met heaps until fungoid growths 
appeared tf these were not sufiidefttly 
cleansed by washing, it seem* permanent 
staining could en*uc h but would only be 
apparent after a period of time. Certain makers 
ftj- Baakerville* seem to Suve hastened the 
t Manufacture of their paper unduly, and their 
boohs arc in consequence often badly stained 
by foxing. 

Fraktur A narrow pointed gothic type with 
break* iu die Lines l the traditional type for 
German, derived from liie minuscule hand*. 

Frame j . A binding oroamenUtion of one or 
more parallel I ins set in some distance from 
die edges of the sides of the binding. To be 
distinguished from border, 2. A rack contain¬ 
ing type cate* from which the compositor 
works. 

Free sheet Paper made of dieinieal pdp 
without any admixture of groundwood. 

Fre nch joint The groove betw een the board 
and the shoulder of die backing joint. 

French tewing Without tapes. 

Frisket A light frame attached to the tympau 
of the hand-printing pres*, The frame ti 
covered with - stout paper which ts cut by 
die printer so that when die fthket is folded 
over the tympan (to which the imprinted 
paper is pinned] the portion on winch the type 
wdl impose is clear. The frtsket prevents the 
paper from being inked by die gutters or 
ipaoes between type. 

Front matter See 

Frontispiece An illustration, usually a plate, 
facing or preceding the title-page of a booL 
In a catalogue entry' the frontispiece 11 men- 
denied as the base item of the Illustration* 1 
section of die collation, being often abbre- 
viaied to "front, (pi fronts.)." Occasionally it 
may be found that 1 book contains more 
dun. one frt>riiiipiece, uid a single frontispiece 
may be printed on Loch sides. 

Although sometime^ used to designate an 
engraved tide-page preceding the main tide- 
page the use of this word as such ii not 
countenanced in strict cataloguing. 
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Fugitive material Material printed in limited 
quantities and usually of immediate interest 
only at tie rime of, or in die place of publica¬ 
tion,, such a* pamphlets programme? and 
near-print material (,-ULd. GIW_), 

Full binding The binding of a book in a une- 
ptetr cover. 

Full cataloguing That kind of cataloguing 
which, in addition to providing a standard 
description {full tide, ediriem statement, im¬ 
print, coliarioEU etc.) c&rarial for idenufying 
books and locating them in the library , sup¬ 
plies hibhognphical, critical and/or further 
descriptive mfiormaaon. 

Full colour The degree of ink which pro¬ 
duces rich black letters ai distinct Irom the 
grey colour of under-inked type. 

Full measure Extending across dir whole 
width of a type column or page. 

Full point Tits p LUictoarioD mark used as the 
end of a sentence. 


FUST, JOHANN 

Full score A score giving on Separate staves 
all the para of a musical composition to be 
performed simultaneously (/UL-4- 

Furnish The materials from which paper is 
made, e.j. tlie furnish of lithe paper might be: 
esparto Go per cenr F chemical wood jo per 
ctnr, loading to per cent 

Furniture Piece of wood or metal used to 
fill in the spaces in a forme between the type 
and the mi*fa| surround* also between ibe 
pages. Necessary in hold the cyp* 41 cwm 
pressure (ire aha Quoins). 

Furniture library group See Library 

Co-operation* 

Fust, Johann A German goldsmith, who 
finan ced the a romm oig of Gutenberg, Tlte 
partnership was bter dissolved, and Fust 
obiained possession of the printing material 
constructed by Gutenberg, He continued the 
brnea with hn son-in-kw p Peter SdioiFer. 
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Galley A shallow mtt: d t tuy of die width ol¬ 
die line of type in composition* into which 
type is transferred from the compositor's 
itkk before making into pages. Galleys are 
about JO-24 in. long and appear to have 
been first used towards the latter part of the 
ipfo century. 

Galley press A punting press uJed for pulliag 
galley proofs. 

Galley proofs P100& p idled from type fo 
galk ys_ The stage at which corrcaioiu arc 
most easily made by foe author* for lines may 
be altered without disturbing page allocation 
as would be the cw with substantial changes 
in page proof 

Gac-jimonfo Claude (d* c i 5 < 5 l) French type 
dchgncr and founder of the 16m century. 
Perhaps a pupil of Tory, and certainly a pioneer 
of foe Venetian influence in French printing. 
Noted for liis Royd Greek types, and also for 
complete see of toman and italic characters 
which have been among foe most inducniiaJ 
on bier European typography. After his death 
Garatnond^ material was dispersed, and much 
found its way 10 foe Netherlands. 

Gascon The name given 10 foe folding French 
binder of the 17th century* It lias been chimed 
chat Gascon wu a pseudonym Soc Flotiinond 
Badicr. 

In hand binding. a style distinguished by the 
dotted face of die ornaments tusiead of the 
continuous or solid line. Also known as 
pfiimillt. In vogue in foe first half of die 
17th century* immediately succeeding the 
period of Nicolas ami Clovis Eve. 

Gathrxing hi bonks, a sheet of paper folded 
once (folio), twice (quarto), forte? [octavo), 
ere.; also, especially in folio format* several 
dicers folded within one another. A folio 
gathering may be made up from three foleeti 
thus folded* foie sewnig appearing between 
leaf 3 and leaf 4. Also die placing of foe 


sections of a book in their correct sequence to 
form die complete book 

Gau tiered edges Edges of the Jea ves of a book 
decorated with tooling after gilding, 

Gaylord electric automatic charging 
machine An American device similar tu the 
Dkkntan charging imdiine but operated bv 
efcctndry tnstcad of by hand. Tin: readers 
card and the book card are inserted in foe 
madiinc. The bottom comer of the book card 
operates die machine, which scampi foe 
reader** ticket number Mid die date on die 
book card as a record of foe loaru At die same 
rime the comer of for card is clipped so that 
on foe ucatt insertion foe card is lower in foe 
machine before it operates and each entry is 
thus stamped above foe previous otic. 
Partcnoti* S. The Gaylord electric automatic 
clinging machine/ Liir. J., 1031* $ti P 

w-s- 

Genealogical table A representation of foe 

lineage of a person or persons in tabular Or 
diag ram m arie form. In cataloguing* such 
representations of Actional ianiiliL-s are desig¬ 
nated genealogical tables, but graphic outlines 
ot pedigrees ofanimah are considered diagrams 
{A.LA. Gloss.). 

General information reference A general 
direction in a cataloging from a specific 
subject on which foe library has no individual 
books, to foe general subject wiiicii includes 
foe specific subject* e .g a 
Gliders. 

Chapters m this subjat mil efiat be fomd 
in looks attend in this tmd ?r the 

heading Geology, 

This kind q( rdcrencc is sometimes used to 
obviate the necessity for tt number of analytical 
entries under a specific subject* snd is par¬ 
ticularly useful in the lanalognei of mull 
libraries where every general book mwt be 
Etude to yield its foil subject value, 

m 





GLOSSY PRINT 


General reference In catokr^uiny;* a par- 
rienbr kind of « (ito reference gmng a 
general direction ra the kind of heading under 
which one may expect to find mmm for 
material on specific subject* or dimes for 
particular kinds of names. Often used as sl 
blanket reference to replace several specific 
references. Also called General aws-refcrenee, 
2nd luformaticrn entry, eg. 

1- Fmit. 

See rthu utder #/jr jr-EHnr j a/ individual fruits, 
as Apple, Pear, etc 
£- Bibliography. 

Fw faW fe yropfl y e/e person or subject refits 
(0 the sub-heading Bibliography mukr that 
Sttbj&tt m Washington. George—Biblio¬ 
graphy; or Economic*—Bibliography. 

General ireonrIary r entry An added entry m 
a catalogue under the name of a person or cor¬ 
porate body whose relation to the work cata¬ 
logued cannot be indicated by die addition to 
die laradttlg of a specific designation such as 
editor, translator, illustrator* etc. 

For example: 

Main nitty: 

Johnson* jolio Arnold, 

Book of Gins.. . Adapted from Grimm 
and Andersen , „. ljjtti. 

General secondary entry: 

Grimm, Jakob Ludwig KorL 

Johman, John Arnold. 

Book of fkirici. . Adapted from Grimm 
and Andersen ... 1911 - 
Simitar entries necessary jet Grimm, Wil¬ 
helm Karl, ani for Andersen* Ham 
Christian. 

Generali* See Classification, 

Gram Sec PftxtucABLEs. 

Geographic filing method The arrangement 
o± material, or of entries in 2 Luc. catalogue, 
bibliography, etc., according to place. The 
term includes both alphabetical orrangcmait 
by pkec-itaniES, and filing by a geographic 
classificarion scheme, oho sub-arrangement by 
place within 2 niven filing i\ML 
Alphabetical geographic fifing may use die 
direct or the indirect method of place-name 
heading. The former expresses die place-uame 
done, as normally used, € r g. Ridunond [Vir¬ 
ginia}. '[lie hirer, used frequently in sub¬ 


arrangement prefaces the name of the 
country and possibly ihc division of the 
country in which the particular place it 
situated, United Stares—Virginia—Rich¬ 
mond. 

Geographical sub-division Arrangement by 

locality m a classification scheme, or under a 
subject heading. 

Sec also Classification and under 
individual schemes- 


Gemer, Konrad von (1516-45) Invented a 
scheme often considered die first serious book 


clasrifismoQ. While a professor at Zurich 
University he published the Billktkem 
Universalis (1545) and a supplement (1548), 
A systematic arrangement of books according 
to snfcrjm is employed, o±d &tyets argud that 
a 'hierarchy of knowledge of -m ideal kind' 
results. *... it h die great medieval attempt to 
relate dtt arrangement ofboob to the educa¬ 
tional and scientific consensus of the day." 
Siycrs* W. C B. MmudF of dassificatum. 3rd 

ei. ms- 


Gef-ont The number of copies of a given 
book chat must be sold before any pro he will 
be shown on die publisher's account books 
(Bock. Glw P ) r 

Gift book See KtllPSAO. 


Gill, Eric (1B82-1940) Distinguished English 
sculptor and type designer. Celebrated for his 
Gill Sans Serif tetter which perhaps derives 
from a type used by EL Johnston for 

London Underground advertisements and 
wliieh is probably his most popular cypc. 
excellent for use on coated papm. Two 
brautifid roman types, Joanna and Pexpciua 
2iu paracuttciy suited to general book work. 

Gilt edges The head. tail and fore-edge of a 
book gilded. 


Gilt tap fbrittg the top edge only gilded. 


G in ir e An adhesive [made from die white of 
eggs) used to affix gold leaf in fimdnng and 
edge gilding. 


Glossy print A paper print that has been 
tined on a beared metal or ferrotype plate. 
Abo called ferrotype. Photographic prints 


US 



GLUJNG-UP 

intended for reproduction should be made on 
such paper for best results. 

Gluing-up The process of applying glue n> 
die spine of a book, after swing, 

Glyptiognphy Printing plates produced by 
engraving on a copper pbte covered with a 
wax Elm; thi:- plate then being dusted with 
powdered graphite, and 3 metal ludace 
induce J by an electrolytic prt^esr. The metal 
deposit is removed, and mounted type high 
on a block for pruning. 

Goatskin Leather manufactured from the 
skins of goad; generally known as morocco, 
levant or ntgec, according co the place of its 
origin. 

Gold As used for lettering ot decorating m 
bookbinding it may be b leaf fnrm f or in the 
form of laves placed on .1 shin backing 
material (in which case it is known as foil}. 
Also some gold foil ii tnanu&cfttfed by the 
deposEtiuii of gold on to eIk backing material. 

Gold tooling Lnpressing an ornamental 
design in gold cm a book-cover by mans of 
heated tools (dies). 

Gothic A generic name far a style of type 
ohm called Black Letter. Especially applicable 
to the German developments of the Carolin- 
gian minuscule dating from about the 12 th 
century and correlated witli the rise of Gothic 
angular ardutectuzfc The lame Gothic was 
applied to tbs style of writing by the lyth 
century humanists and their scribes. Early 
printed wok thdr letter forms from con¬ 
temporary hand^ and in Germany the Gothic 
hands gave rise to type forms known as Lrtfrr 
df Jthw, Ltftrt wmmt and Lett?* btitarrfc 
according to the degree of formality of 
script. 

Gaudy, Frederic W, American typographer 
associated with the Village Press. Chicago 
{1903}* with priming at Bingham. Mass. 
{1904-06), New York (1906}. In 1911 the 
Village Press Was rc-ciCablidicd and Gotidy 
produced perhapi his most famous tjjj^ 
Kctsncrlty- Goody type* arc much favoured In 
advertising. 

Govtrmnem libraries There are probably 
over lOolibrartM financed wholly from Central 

ij * 


Gov eminent foods. They arc of many types* 
but fail into three broad groups—National 
Libraries, and other libraries of tiarional im- 
portmte; departmental libraries; and special 
research libraries, mainly (but not entirely) in 
sdemific, technical, medical and agricultural 
field*, The libraries of the House of Lords and 
House of Commoiu bit ouedde these three 
groups. The departmental libraries are all in 
central London; but while most of the 
libraries in die oilier two groups are in 
London or the Home Counties, there ore some 
from these groups in different parts of Great 
Britain. 

jViifiifrnaJ t&mks In addition to the Depart¬ 
ment ol Printed Books of die British Museum, 
the National Libraries of Scotland and Wales, 
the Science Library and the Parent Office 
Library' this group includes such libraries as 
those of die British Museum (Natural His¬ 
tory)* of the Victoria &: Albers Museum (die 
natuiru! library on Art), die India Office 
library' (holding the records of the East India 
Company md much other mate rid on India 
and the Par East), the libraries of the National 
Mmftdfe Museum at Greenwidi, of the 
Meteorological Office at Harrow, Middlesex, 
and of the Geological Museum at South 
Kensington. ALL these Libraries are open to 
the public without restrict! on, 

Depitrtmtnin! Ukrarki The 24 main 'Wliite- 
lull 1 Departments all have substantial libraries 
hi their beadquincrs btuMing, They are: the 
Ministries of Agriculture* Fisheries and Food; 
Education: Ewl and Power; Health; Housing 
and Local Government; Labour and National 
Service- Pensions and National Insurance; 
Supply; Transport and Civil Aviation; Works; 
the Admiralty; Air Ministry; General Office 
of Information: Colonial Office: Common¬ 
wealth Relations Office; Board of Customs and 
Excise; Foreign Office; General Pose Office; 
Home Office; Board of Inland Revenue; 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search; Board ofTradc; Treasury and Cabinet 
Office: and the War Office, Most of the 
smaller Depottmeurs (such u the Royal Mint, 
the Public Record Office, else Forestry Coni- 
the General Registry Office* eta) 
also hive working collections of books, some 
of diem running into thousands of volumes. 
The four Scottish Dcpirnnciits maintain a 



GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES 


joint library jt St. Amfrcv/s House, l-dm- 
buigh- 

Thc j cpiitnsctLat libraries hive good col- 
lections ofbooki and periodicals on the subjects 
of sprnS concern to their depmmend, in¬ 
cluding, m same eastt, much older material 
and material of historical interest- In addition 
mos c of them hold nuierid on such subject* of 
general concern to die Civil Service as ad¬ 
ministration, management, history of the 
Civil ScTviee + etc.* and perform most of the 
functions of general reference libraries for dietr 
depimncnra, Some ol the libraries have extras 
save collections of Parliamentary Papers (Board 
of Trade* Ministry of Homing uil Local 
Government, Treasury* Home Office* etc,} 
and of Parliamentary Debates, Public and 
Local Acts of Parliament, etc 

Departments with Regional Orgojikariom 
(Housing and Local Government* Worts* 
Agriculture* Fisheries and Food, Board of 
Trade and Ministry of Supply etc.) maintain a 
network of branch libraries fa die Provinces, 
It h also common to fond branch libraries 
inridc the London offices of a Ministry— 
collectioni of bw boob and reports for legal 
advisers, technical collections far technical 
advisers in administrative departments, statis¬ 
tics libraries, etc. The departmental libraries 
vary in size from 20,000 volumes or so to 
nearly 200,000 volumes in some dScs- 

H-M. Stationery Office acts as a central book 
and periodical purchasing depamncaL The 
libraries co-operate freely in tending boob to 
each other* and most of them aka lend to out¬ 
side libraries- Many of them produce lists of 
recent additions to their stock and make these 
lists freely available. Some of them are re¬ 
sponsible for dtculamig periodicals through¬ 
out their department but in most cases this 
work is done by sections of the Ministry oilier 
dim die library. It is usually passible for these 
libraries to grant access freely to serious 
students and research workers who cannot 
fed what they need elsewhere. 

Special rosonfr libraries These libraries are 
nearly aQ attached to Government research 
Stations or to museums. The Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research is the parent 
body of a number of such stations having im¬ 
portant libraries. Some examples arc die 
Chemical Research laboratory and the 


National Physical Laboratory* both at Ted- 
ilmgcon, Middlesex; die Building Research 
Station, it Gantom near Watford; die Fuel 
Research Station* it Greenwich; the Forest 
Product* Research laboratory at Princes 
Risboro^gh; the Pest Infestation Laboncory, 
it Slough; the Road Research Laboratory* 
or West Drayton, Middlesex; the Water 
Pollution Research laboratory'* at Stevenage. 
The Ministry of Supply controk other research 
libraries of which the molt Important u 
probably that of the Royal Aircraft Brabtuh- 
mcm T at Famberough* Hoiel The National 
Institute fur Medical Research has its own 
special library at Mill Hill, London- The Royal 
Observatory at Hersrmonccux Castle* Sussex, 
also lias an important Library. Mo*t of these 
libraries arc accessible to research workers, 
though prior mitten application is preferred, 
and most of them laid boob to otlier libraries. 

The library of the Imperial Institute, South 
Kensington (under the general control of the 
Colonial Office) serves the Colonial Products 
Advisory Bureau (Flams and Animals) and the 
Mineral Resources Division of die Colonial 
Geological Surveys. It is open to the public 
for reference only. The Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, has 1 Large library of botanical 
literature for the use of the staff. It IS not open 
to die public. Many of the national museums 
and art galleries twve Libraries, but they also 
arc not usually open to the public. Examples 
are diose of die Notional Gallery* die National 
Portrait Gallery'* the Wallace Colbefron and 
the Tice Gallery. The library of the Imperial 
War Museum, ai lambcdi, containing 50,000 
volumes and 2$ million photographs, is, how¬ 
ever* open to the public &r reference only. 

Otlwr tifawks The library of the House of 
Commons is a general library for die use of 
Members of Paflbtuem only, and places 
special emphasis on history and the sociil 
sciences. The library of die House of Lords is 
abo a general library but places special cm- 
phasii on Law. Neither library lends its 
material or k open to the public. 

The British Council maintains libraries in 
the British Institutes of sonie 50 Common¬ 
wealth and Foreign countries which between 
them contain about 750*000 volumes. 

British cmbaiiits. legation* and consulates 
in foreign countries* and High Commissioner 
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GRAIN 


oSl-ccn md U.K- Trills CmumitriLHicr office^ 
\n Common wealth countries also have work¬ 
ing, aillccticMis of books and periodicals. 

hir m^l and rmnnmif roarer Eat 33 supplied 

lo these ovefscas offices by the Board oi 
Trade library, and other liitraiure either by 
the Farcigii Office library or by the Com- 
motiwcaJrJi Relations Office. 
l -I.M . Treasury, d guide to govcnitncfii 
Jibmits. H.M.S.G. P 1952. (Now somewhat 
out of date, but die only general gtudr 
publisher!.) ljijj 

Grain i. The direction of die majority oi 
fibre* in a ttieer of paper, described a* long 
ami short Long grain implies that the longer 
ride of die sheet lies in the ionic direction as 
the flow of pulp on the ivLre- St is desirable 
that books should be pruned on short grain, 
t.g . ‘against the grain' so tlur die grain of 
paper rum parallel to die shorts ride of die 
sheet ml therefore pirjld to die spine of the 
book. 2. In photography„ spotty deposit of 
rilver compound on a developed film tending 
to lower defeuti™ of the printed image. J, In 
etching, small penetrations by the mordant 
into die waxy ground, which give appearance 
of dots on the background of die etched 
picture. 

Graini ng Preparation of die surface of metal 
lithographic plates by grinding duntt with a 
muUer and sand or mrdnuucaHy p by pebbles 
and abrasive, 

Gramophone record libraries I he con¬ 
troversy over the necessity for gramophone 
record libraries has been debated ai length 
inride the profession* particularly during die 
early days of the mushroom growth of this 
type of library- Whilst these discussions arc 
not finished even today, the number of record 
libraries is still increasing and practically alt 
the earlier established coDections liave proved 
their value to the community* are well used 
and arc expanding- It is, however* one of die 
more costly services provided and fhb b used 
as a major argument against in estabhriiment 
by many librarians- With rising costs for books 
binding, administration, etc., many libraries 
have found dot their aim of an adequate book- 
stock has absorbed ad their available fond*. 
Other arguments used have been that die 


primary hinctson of the library ti to provide 
books, and the librarian should not be deflected 
from foil goat Difficulties of administration 
have been cmpbstzeil, Counter to these 
statement proponents of die service have 
stressed its cultural value, the logical develop¬ 
ment iroin books on music* to scores and 
thence to records, the new life given to die 
miniature score Dollcciioa, by its use with 
records, and the increased use of the whole of 
the music collection with a new and wider 
Mcaiun of die public to draw upon than ever 
before. 

History 0/ fhi rtmi asllefdtiuj 
One of the earliest references to record 
libraries in the UniieJ Kingdom was mode by 
Sharp. 1 He refers to and considerably ampli¬ 
fies Sir Wolford Davies* plea of that time for 
records and gramophone* in public libraries. 
Besides seeing their value for illustrating talks 
and lectures lie pointed out their very con- 
ikkrablc use in work widi children, coding 
his article with a note on die value of record^ 
fog a loeaJ composer^ works. 

The fisc collection made by a local authority 
in England was in Middlesex county in 193 j, 1 
and was for the use of schools. London 
University at Senate House maintained a 
record collection before primarily for 
students, providing also gramophones and 
lOund-ptoof rooms for music study. The 
B.B.C. gramophone record library was* of 
course, the outstanding collection. The earliest 
record collection open to the general public 
was at the Chingford Branch of Essex County 
Library, where die librarian had provided a 
service paid for by a local differential rate itt 
1946. li was not until the following year* 
however, that cximrive collections were 
started at WaltfiAinStow, 3 Hampstead and 
Sutton Coldfield. The next fow years marked 
the commencement of a considerable number 
of pubhe record collections, principally in the 
Greater London area. There was also by 1950 
one quite important change in record libraries. 
En June of that year one of the major British 
record companies prod uced a number of long 
playing records for sale here. [Tins type of 
recording hod been, of course* on sale abroad 
for a number of yean.) Up 10 rhi* time 
practically all records mr sale b England 
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were of the scamlaJii 7S tevaliitioni-per- 
minute type, md they formed die complete 
total ofitods held by libraries. The very great 
advantages of L.P. records (mainly 
r.p.m.) was quickly seen by the borrowing 
public and within a comparatively short time 
the record library trial purchases of L.P. s were 
imulhdcni to meet the dcrrurul for them. 
To-day for classical music and also s con¬ 
siderable amount of lighter muuc h which 
forma the bulk of most public library collec¬ 
tions, this type of recording is ideal and the 
78 r.p.nL is notv out of date. A short history 
of the advent of L.P.s in this country and their 
advantages las been given by E. T. Bryant.* 

In the United States gramophone record 
eollecrioos in public: libraries were in existence 
as early m 1014 in St, Pan|*s Library* Min¬ 
nesota and by 1919 the stock of 600 records 
hid aiumaf issues of ],jm L Early collections 
were mainly of an educational nature and as 
in the cas£ of Sc, Paul's during this period 
their use was limited to schools and dubs. 
In 19x2 tiic Californian County Libraries 
staged a demonstration of teaching musical 
appreciation by means of the gramophone. 
By that year all die county libraries in the 
State had collections for loan to schools. 
During the 1030b ankles in professional 
journals showed the growing inter e st In 
record cataloguing problems as well as die 
classification of those collections which wetc 
run on an open access basis. 

The A merica n Library Association and the 
[American] Music Library' Association formed 
a joint committee to study all aspects of the 
question, A report by Jeffery Mark in ts>33 
suggested ways by which gramophone record 
library practice might be standardized. 

In Cmad* die outstanding collections of 
records apart from that of the Canad i an 
Broadcasting Corporation** are ax London, 
Ontario* 1 and Ottawa Public Libraries- Diffi¬ 
culties experienced in Canada were similar to 
those in the United Kingdom, though 
developments in techniques in the United 
States naturally inAuenctd Canadian librarians 
at an early stage. 

Type* of ttcotl Ubt&rks 
In the main, record collections in public 
libraries are for loan to the general public* 


GRAMOPHONE RECORD LIBRARIES 
with r w.m niaj mtricamis limiting those who 
may borrow to residents in rise local authority 
area. In a few casts the collection u limited to 
societies, musical appreciation groups or for 
concern provided by the library* 

A number of local authorities also maintain 
colkctiom for use in schools, Frequently, for 
efficiency and economy* these arc centralized 
and often housed and administered by the 
public library department. CoimJcnable ad¬ 
vantage to both side* can accrue from this joint 
service, for each can concentrate on a specific 
lection of the recorded material which is 
available and of particular interest to it- Thus 
cadi collection can be used to supplement die 
other. The school collection would naturally 
liave educational rcmrdmgs, musical Iwteries, 
drama and poetry tecordj, and these would 
also be available for the octttkcuil request 
from the public. Conversely the general 
collection an be called into me to assist 
[adim with musial appreciation tb$ 5 d and 
for special programmea. 

In the Univenity library the main purpose 
of the record collection is to aubt the student 
in Ids studies. Many libraries of this type in 
America have sets of ear-phones for listening 
or main rain sound-proof moms for those who 
wish to listen to records and study particular 
works. Needless to say the value of the full 
score and iht miniature score is c mphasized 
with this type of study collection. 

Adminis&tiim 

In 1953 the Association of Metropolitan 
Chief Librarians produced a set of Draft Puito 
Library Rcgubniomf die hitter part of which 
provided for the Gramophone Record 
Library* Then; aie > however, wide diver¬ 
gencies in practice ar tile moment, which 
makes the universal adoption of a standard 
code to be a rising of die future. Points railed 
in most record library rules and reguLtiom 
include the type of needle to be used* and in 
the cue of long-playing records die type of 
equipment which should be used. In the latter 
case a light-weight pick-up combined with an 
exceptionally tine needle tip as used \n Mtigh 
fidelity' equipment, is 1 necessity. 

Most record libraries open theft stocks to 
residents in die library area* a few allow others 
working or studying in die area to borrow' 
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gramophone record libraries 

rirW freely or cm payment. Deposits, which 
Lave to be made before the record Library can 
be used* are a common though by no means 
universal practice. The amount of deposit 
varies between $&- and The only ocher 
charge made apart from die normal over- 
duo, being almost invariably full replacement 
coits for the infrequent damaged or broken 
record. Further details of die miscellaneous 
equipment necessary in a record library b given 
in a number of references at the etui of dih 
i mrtfl - 1 . 8 The organisation of a record collet- 
don presents a number of poind of dUfettncc 
from a book collection. Storage space required 
b much smaller than with a boobtock Most 
libraries keep their records stored vertically 
in racks with 4-6 ift. between uprights* 
Because of die fragility of most of the old 
7& r.p.m. standard records and for other 
reasons it was the generally accepted practice 
to have closed access* with an indicator 
usually oft the vtiiblc index style. 1 With the 
coming of LP. fecocds and ySs of the un™ 
breakable variety one of the best reasons for 
dosed access his been lost. Some collections 
are on an open access bash already h and in view 
qf the saving of staff time, others coo, arc 
likely to open their stock to the public. The 
issue of records b usually similar to the isiuc 
of books. A completed membership form, 
with the signature of a guarantor and a 
deposit is insisted on in a number of libraries. 
Other libraries merely require die prospective 
borrower to complete a form joining the 
library. The number of reco rds issued to each 
member again varies considerably from two 
tingle records or a complete set re tix single 
records or a set. With L.P,s the number of 
records issued varies between one and three. 
Apart from a few record album series mainly 
for Sodety collectors and special container* 
for some L-F-S mow records arc purchased ui 
paper coven. There are unsuitable for die 
record library and in most cases a numlb 
cover b provided for kmc purposes. A few 
libraries also provide earners for use with sea 
of records 

Cria/ffgtJH Jrti wfokguing 

A oamkletable variety of catalogues are to 
be sem in British record libraries, as there « 
here an experimental period similar to she 


position in the United Slates during the 
middle and late ig$Q*t. There die [American] 
Musk Library Association has produced a 
Code fir catalegmng phnographU reWr a lfl and 
the Libsaty of Congress ftufef fir descriptive 
t&alcguing m the library oj Cvugms: Pkoiio- 
rfajfifr.^ A survey of United Sta tes c ata l og uing 
methods is given by bid Haskell 11 showing 
the position in 1945. From the surveys of 
English libraries it would appear that variety 
b almost infinite. However, a composer entry, 
plus a tide entry for distinctive tides would 
appear to be the irreducihle minimum. Other 
entries for performers and lorm oi composi¬ 
tion are also necessary to obtain the maximum 
use of due collection. Proposed cataloguing 
methods have been outlined in some detail 
by Margate* Dean-Smith. 13 

Widi closed access a duplicated or printed 
Catalogue kept up to date by amendment 
sheets is of great help to members of the 
library. Naturally* these catalogues give the 
minimum information and in no way obviate 
the necessity for detailed cord or sheaf cata¬ 
logues. 

Few libraries classify their record stock. In 
most cases at the moment with closed access* 
arrangement of records on die shelves b by 
accession number Of maker s number. A few 
do, however, gioup their collections accord¬ 
ing to type of work recorded* and in the cases 
where open arast is allowed this is an ad¬ 
vantage though not a necessity. 

Types vf nmibrtgs 

Surveys of public record libraries in Eng¬ 
land and ftmrhmil have been fakm quite 
frequently and Oft at lent two occasions 
recorded in detaiL The Library' Association 
Record devoted almost a complete issue to 
the subject in July, 1049. In view of rise rapid 
development of the service* many of the facts 
recorded are now no longer current practice. 
With the type of records punctured by most 
libraries there has been* however, little 
change. With only a few exceptions, as 
mentioned in a most informative survey by 
L, G, Lovell* 4 most libraries have collections 
of c l ass i ca l music and light musk, but ex¬ 
clude jazz or modem dance music. An Ameri¬ 
can report m standards for record collections, 
which is of world-wide application has been 
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written by Patricia J, Clack. 1 * A number of 
oollccrions also include language records and a 
smaller personage cover recordings of phys* 
poetry* oik*, etc. 

Other types of record collemorts in 
univeradcs and schools tend to conccnmte 
on the needs of the curriculum. With the 
growing emphasis on visual aids, the record 
collection is being more and more useful and 
teachers are frequently found mpplcmeiiting 
their collection by borrowing from public 
gramophone record libraries. Histories of 
music such as that issued by Columbia, collec¬ 
tions of recordings of representative woefcs 
from all periods such as the Andtol&gie 
Soho rr, together with drama recordings, 
sound effect! and many ocher types of records 
are aU of use to schoob and universities, 

1 Sharp* H. A, 'Some further uses of gramo¬ 
phones in public libraries/ Lihr . ILWd. 

1 3 5t ^97-9- 

1 Overton* C, D, GttiMi*>pfi&ne record Jtfrary, 
Gtafton, 1951. 

3 Overton, C- D. Gramophone record library 
serviced Lihr. Ass. fire.* 1947* 49? 2i4-J, 

1 Bryant, E, T. 'Long playing records and the 

gramophone library/ Lihr, Ass . Rtx. r 1951, 

53, 7^7^ 

1 Bourbeau+M- *C JLC. record library/ CoW, 
Ubr.Ass. Bull , 1953, 9, HI-4- 

* Curry* D. "Building a record collection/ 

Ontario Lik. 1954* 231-3. 

I Association of Metropolitan Clikf Librarians. 

4 Regulations for public libraries/ IJk Ass. 
Rtf * 19 $S* 55> *37-*- 

a Lovell, L, G. 'Gramophone record provirion 
in public libraries/ Ufc. Ass. Rre. + 1^54, 

56, 

* 'Visible index for the gramophone record 
library/ Ubr,As& Rec. m 1949. 51, 14-5. 

10 Music Library Association, Code for cata¬ 
loging phonographic records (minaeographtd). 
Washington, D,C., The Association, 1942 r 
u Library of Congress (Descriptive Cata¬ 
loging Division). Rules for descriptive 
cataloging in the Library ef Congms: 
phonmeords. Washington* D.C++ 19*2. 

II Haakell, Inez, 'Cataloging of records, 
musical and uon^mtasieaL for a general 
library/ P-NI-A. Quarterly, 1945, IjO-j, 

ia Dean-Smith* M, ^Proposals towards the 
cataloging of gramophone records in a 
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library of national scope/ J m DoarmcnL p 195 2 , 
K 141-sfi- 

14 Clark, F. j. "Public library record coltfic¬ 
tions/ News riotes of tihtmth 

1954* 49 p No, 2, 

C.DrOr 

Grangerized See EmA-lLLlfSTSATID. 

Graph A representation of any sort of relation¬ 
ship by mean* of don* lines, curves, ctc. h as in 
mathematics* chemistry, sociological and 
economic icansritn, etc. (/L£-A, Gfcis.). 

Gravure Term for an intaglio process of 
printing illustrations from designs ctigrived 
or etched on metal plates, c.g> photogravure or 
rotogravure. Gravure is dhtmgulshed by its 
dense rich solids, by the unobnmivciiHS ofin 
screen and by the delicate derail on loaded 
papers. Cylinder gravure printing has enabled 
long nms of coloured illustrations to be 
produced cheaply, u in popular magazines 

Great primer An old name for the sire oi 
type equal to modem 18 pt- 

Gripper edge Sre Lay Edge. 

Gruber, Jean ( 1 479-1 J^s) 1 A famous 
French patron of die arts of the book bom at 
Lyons, became treasurer of the Duchy of 
Milan in ijto, and later, moving back to 
France, became Trrasurer-Gcneral of that 
country, in 1547- lie remains traditionally one 
of the greatest of all patrons of the binder's 
art* magrufremt leather bindings having been, 
made for him. Many of these bindings were 
lettered Jb* Grolem et amk&mm. 

2, Grolicr tl the name given io ornamental 
tooling of hand binding* after hb style, f.c. an 
interlaced framework of geometrical figure*— 
dirks* squares and diamonds—with scroll- 
work running through it, and ornaments of 
Moresque character* generally azured in whole 
or in part, sometimes b outline only. 

Groove Tbe groove between the board and 
bidring^jotru of a book bound with Trendi 
joints/ 

Grotesque Name given to the earliest sans 
serif types about lloo, Abo exceeded to types 



of unconventional design {sfi£ Sans 

Seei?), 

GtdiiqJwo(k 1 pulp The raw material from 
which ncwiprnif inj similar papers are nude, 
Grouodwood paper has good printing 
quality and opacity but lacks die prrmgnmrr 
of chemical pulp or rag frunish [set ako 
Mechanical Wootj). 

Guarantor A person who identifies an 
apphrant foe a library card and usuniri re¬ 
sponsibility for his ob^n^fc of library 
rules (AX,ri- GJmj.). 

Guard i, A strip of paper, muslin or other 
dim material [usually sewn into the book) on 
which an insert leaf or map may be fastened 
to permit fret opening, 2 T One of several 
scrips of paper or fabric put together to 
balance the space to be taken up by a folded 
insert (this is a compensating guard], j. A 
scrip of paper Or other material to rein force 
a fold. 

Guard book catalogue A catalogue m 
book form (bound or loose-leaf), the entries 
being written or typed, or made on slips and 
pasted on blank pages- The entries are spaced 
widely to allow for the iiucrrioa of additions* 
and when a page becomes Soli or correct 
in terfilin g n no longer possible they ate eat 
our and distributed over two pages, 

Thii form of catalogue seeks to retain the 
sfoipliriry and ease of consultation common to 
book catalogues, sccuriiig also a degree of 
the dexibiliry enmnaou to card and sheaf 
catalogues. h is successful where alterations, 
addition! and deletions are relatively in- 
frequent, bur where these are common the 
labour and expense of its upkeep often proYC 
uneconomic- The British Museum library* 
whose reading room catalogues arc of this 
kitnd L finds it necessary 10 maintain two com¬ 
plete catalogues, the second providing sob- 
science volumes for the first whilst the entries 
in this arc being redistributed 

Guard allege As used on rite catalogue cud, a 
Inf of paper (usually thinner than that on 
which the remainder of the book is printed) 
bearing descriptive letterpress or an outline 
drawing, inserted ro protect and dudthce rhe 
pla te or illuHrarion which it accompanies. The 


guard sheet is not normally included in the 
pagination. If the descriptive letterpress ii 
printed on the same kind of paper as the 
remainder of the book, die term leaf may be 
used (/LLA G/oit.)- 

Guarding or rrinforring Strengthening the 
spine folds with paper or fabric. 

Guide card A card, having □ projecting: edge 
or cab at tl>e top suitably labelled, inserted in 
a card file to indicate arrangement and 
ftaJitate the finding of entries. Guide cards 
ate usually made of thicker* heavier stock 
than thac used for the entry cards, also being 
disring nisi led, by their didetent colour. 
Different lengths and posatioiu of projecting 
tabs are obtainable, termed wholes (or 
singles), centre halves, ride halves, thirds, 
fourths and fifths. 

Guide dip See Pftocm Sup. 

Guillotine A machine for cutting paper* 
books, etc-, which may be power or hand 
operated* 

Gutenberg, Johann (?i ^99-^1470) A German 
inventor generally credited with having 
devised the method of casting separate letters 
or movable metal types* early in the rjcli 
century'. The name of Gutenberg does not 
figure in the colophon of any books and die 
evidence for hri contribution to the invention 
of printing is found in the legal archives of 
Strasburg (e. 1438-44), and Mains (c* 1450) 
and in Zells account of priming fo the Galagta 
Ckfmkk (1409). The principal items associ¬ 
ated with Gutenberg beyond the great Bible 
{sometimes called die Mazirin Bible from the 
copy first discovered by Debure in 1760], the 
31 tint Indulgence of 1434 and the Caibolicon 
of 1460. Several boob printed about that time 
credit Gutenberg with the invention of the 
art, but there is no direct statement as to the 
extent of his work* The recent examination of 
the Cracow Fragments suggests that the 
emergence of the art lies ic a much earlier 
date than has hitherto been surmised* 

Gutter A term in imposition applied to the 

space comprising the margins of the finished 

page; these should be covered by the firisket in 

urimituz 
r 5- 

1*1 



Gymnasiums Tk power of providing 
under tlie Museums and Gym¬ 
nasiums Act, was repealed by the 

Physical Training and Recreation Act, 19*7* 
That Act alio provides this property held by a 
local authority for gymnasium purposes 
should, without the necessity for formal 
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appropriation, be held by them for the pur¬ 
pose* of the Act. 

As to the maintenance of museums under 
the Act of rSf>j » Museums. 

A.EE.H. 

Gysogtaplik pMot See Seal Point* 
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Haehure On a map. one ofa group of line? of 
varying length and thickness dm represent 
ihe dLtctrion and steepness of slopes on the 
surface of the earth {jiJLA. Gbs*.), 

Huggereton* William John (l 848-94). 
First librarian of South Shields and Newcastle 
upon Tync h produced in his Cdialogue nf fhe 
heok in the Central Lending Ekpmmzni' 
Newcastle. 1 830 . die most celebrated and most 
emmed instance of the alphibeneaJ index 
catalogue or ‘titk-o-lincrf deriving rather 
front the abbreviated index entries in Crcs&- 
doro'a type of index catalogue, without Ids 
'prinripaT entries, than from the Cutter 
trad trim of dictionary cataloguing- His 
inpplemcntary catalogue of I 887+ on die other 
band, was considerably taller in treatment 
(Both obituary and criticism appear us 
Greenwood's Library year bok 1 & 97 -) 

G-h 

Hoglotiym The name of a saint taken as a 
proper name. 

Hair-line rale A line line of varying length 
used for division of text matter. Rules com¬ 
prise the basis of much ornamental work in 
printing. 

I Lair spaces A variable sized thin space used 
between letters in composition to aid justifica¬ 
tion or to emphasize words, Equal to ^ of the 
body width in the average fount. 

Half bound Style of binding having the back 
and comers covered tti a different material 
from tiut whkh covers the rides, The back- 
covering material usually extendi on to the 
boards about a quarter die width of the board, 
and the corners arc in harmonious proportion. 

Half leather A half binding in which the 
back and corners arc of leather and the sides of 
some different material 

Half-title 1* The bricF title usually without 
author's name or imprint on a full page in 


from of the cnle-pjsge* not the series title. 
Galled also fly tide, bastard tide and false 
title. 2. A brief title, primed on a oqurate ln£ 
or page, preceding the test or introducing die 
sections of a work. Although the brief tide 
printed at the beginning of die 6 m page of 
text is sometimes called the half-ride r the 
term caption tide is to be preferred. The half- 
title inrroduriiig a section of 1 work 11 also 
called section ride and sectional tide, 3* By 
extension, die page or leaf bearing the luff- 
otic, although strictly these should be called 
half-title pige and half-title leaf. 

Half-tone block Printing pbtc of copper ot 
zinc produced photographically in conjunc¬ 
tion with a mechanically ruled screen by 
which the image is reduced to a scries of dots 
varying in density with tone values of tile 
original Etching removes the background 
leaving the dots to print by relief process. 

Half-tone paper A supercaSendercJ or 
coated paper used for priming half-tones. 

Half-tone scrams Transparent plates ruled 
diagonally with opaque lines at right angles 
to each other. The chir k ne ^ of the Line and the 
intervening ipace arc approximately equiL 
Screens need not be ruled at 90 5 . nor need the 
ruling be plain lines. Interesting effects arc 
obtained by broken, curved or v arie g a ted 
smens, but the customary screen ii die 90* 
angle, and only varies according 10 the fine¬ 
ness of the result required, £*. in the number 
of rulings to the inch. 

Half uncial letter A somewhat informal type 
of letter of die 51b and tida eenruries based on 
minuscule form*. especially a»edsced later 
with the calligraphic revival by Alenin in the 
9til century. 

Hand-made paper Very fine quality paper 
made in individual sheets, on a moulding 
tray which is dipped in furnish composed of 
linen rag fibres. Cartful Arymg, firing and 
ma tur ing combine to make a very durable. 
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Stable paper suitable for liigh-elsss boot 
production. 

Hand pteis A press uied in printing office 
to pull proofs by hand, The direct deseendiDT 
of die early press, it is often in Albion mod al, 
ij£. an Lion press similar co ihat devised by 
Stanhope in iKoo. 

Hand set Type wt by hand as distinct to that 
set by machine. 

Hand sewing Usually tewing thro ugh die 
fold, by hand on the nrwing frame, to suv* 
pended cords or topes arranged across the 
back of a book, 

Hanging indentation l> The form of indern 
tatioti of a catalogue entry in which die first 
line begins at anrhot indmtition and all 
successive lines at title tndrafarkHL 2. Type 
set in full measure as to the first line* but 
with the subsequent line* set in by a Space. 

fianging-shotilder notes Set Maegikai 

Noth, 

Harlcian style A style of binding executed 
for Robert Harley, rst Earl of Oxford, by 
Elliot and Chapman, and decorated with Urge 
pineapple figures, in broad bof defs an J central 
panels. 

Hay day, James [ 1 796-1S72}. A Umous 
English binder who introduced many im¬ 
provements in binding practice. His method 
ofsewing permitted book* to open more easily. 
Pickering and Oxford both employed him 
extensively on their publications. Me retired 
in rI 6 i. 

Head The top edge of a book, section or 
F^ c - 

Head band A small ornamented band, 
generally of merterired ootxmi or silk, placed 
at the head and tail of a book between die 
cover and the backs of the folded signatures, 
tn doth-bound books, the head band has no 
function except omamentation; but in a 
leather-bound book with a head-cap die bead 
band serves as a support to the head-cap. 
In binding the fa re d band is normally 

made with silk threads on the book and has a 
structural value in itself; but in other style* of 


binding the h^d bind is ready-made and 
stuck to the spine. 

Head-tap The fold of leather ovee die head 
band in a leather-bound book. Usually, head- 
caps art set only on 'esm 1 bindings- 

Head-Hoe See Caption and Risking 
TtTtE. 

Heading The word, words ot phrase at the 
beginning of a rsralpgue entry* by which the 
place of that carry in tile catalogue is deter¬ 
mined, The heading forms the first of else five 
pans of a standard catalogue entry and it 
chosen by the cataloguer to indicate some 
special aspect of the work catalogued (author- 
ship* scries, title, subject* Literary form, etc.). 
Or to place an entty at i point in the catalogue 
where on enquirer may reasonably look. 
Generally, headings Mill consist of the name of 
an a ufitor* editor, compiler* etc, (whether 
individual or corporate], or the name of a 
subject or literary form* or the leading word 
of i title* or the name of a scries. Both the 
choice of headings* and the form in which 
each b to appear, are usually decided by 
reference to a code of cataloguing mla. 

Headline i. A line at the top of the page 
giving the brief tide or diaptcc heading [set 
dftd Running Title* CAmoft) + 

2 . A line especially on die front page of a 
newspaper showing the subject of die article 
in extra Large type. 

Headpiece An ornament at the top of a page 
qi a chapter* usually a wood engraving or 
set of type dowers, to grace the page. 

Heating, ventilation and air-conditioning 

The temperature and humidity at which bocks 
and other material are stored must be carefully 
studied; controlled hearing ^nd vauilanoit are 
vied both to reidcn and to boob- If the 
library were merely heated, without diangc 
of ak, the amiosphert would in winter 
become dry and icufly which not only makes 
readm gasp for fresh air T bur also makes paper 
become dry and brittle, Ld lummef, hearing 
would be superfluous and the opening; of 
doors and windows would let in too much 
warm humid air, which would condense on 
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the cooler iurheet within the lihnj-y and lead 


to J.-jni p and mildew. This is cxjWifflCfu 
especially m tropical ot sub-tropical damp 
climates The opening of windows also lets 
in din from die iif P fipcdilly in our industrial 
dries. 

The problem* dim. is not easy, since it 
must be possible to control both humidity 
i Ni f temperature, and if possible also to dsn 
the incoming air, 

HfM four and ifttsi^uew 

Before couskderuig die choice of * hearing 
system tin? queuion of ceniervidun of heat 
within the building should be studied. Un¬ 
necessary heat loss is very wasteful* and then?- 
fine some exaxa capital expenditure on heat 
msuktioTL. especially of 100& and windows, 
can save fuel for yean co conic. And fuel 
economy is now j matter of luriunal inv 
po ranee. 

Heat may be lost ilirough wdb. floors, 
roofs,, doors and windows. Tables of heat- 
loss co-dfidems for different materials are 
given in Faber and KcU, chapter 1 {op, cie) H 
and in other textbooks on heating {c.f, 
Vernon. H. M, Ptrttripks of mtfila- 

fim- Arnold. 1934) Heat loss through 
windows is a problem often neglected in this 
country, although it is minnal practice on 
the coiitinmt of Europe to install double 
windows for heat injsnUttoii- Tliis has been 
shown to reduce heat loss through window* 
by mote than 4 half Double windows ate 
expensive to construct, and troublesome to 
clean, but the saving in fuel on be enormous, 

ir should also be remembered in pluming 
new buddings that a compact plan wilt result 
in a building that is easier to heat, since less 
hear will be lost through outside walls and 

windows. 

Gfctf ire of a heating sy*imt 

The me of individual heating appliances for 
each room, such as coal fires, gai fires and 
electric, fires is, ofccmwv very expensive, and 
for a public building like a library some form 
of central heating is essential It b more 
economical in supervision, tn fuel and su 
labour, arid a further labour economy can be 
mode in large buikfagi by the imulhdoR of a 
mcdunkul stoker. 

In 1 central bearing system beat may he 


conveyed 10 the various parts of die building 
bv means of hot air* steam or hot water. Hot 
air systems have been used much in America; 
but a large volume of air must be circulated, 
and the Urge ducts thus needed ate expensive 
to install, and awkward Eo incorporate m the 
building Steam systems have the drawback ot 
making the radiators citltcr too hot or else, 
when the steam b turned off! too cold, and 
totured of temperature is therefore difficult 
Low' pressure hot water b, then, recom¬ 
mended for dSehmcy, low cwt and safety; 
the licit is given out into die rooms either by 
means of radiators, or by ponds in i\o on and 
ceilingi. 

Next comes die dioice offuel, which to-day 
I lev between tml + coke, gas, oil and electricity. 
Here n.itioTiol questions of atmospheric pollu¬ 
tion and of fuel economy are involved. Coat 
is no lougee cheap and pkntbwl. and has ihigh 
volatile content which pollutes the atmo¬ 
sphere. Bur among the ‘smokeless 1 cods 
anthracite gives a high output of heat for in 
weight and volume. Coke is comparatively 
cheap, and 'smokeless/ xtld can if necessary 
be mixed with u irhnri te The Tecommenda- 
dons of the Coal Utilization Joint Council 
should be consulted on questions of solid 
fuel, and j%fcuw iiuftfirjg jjujkf, No. 10. 

EM,S.O, iw 

Aketfiacves to solid fuel arc; 

(u) Gas, which is, of course, oshless and 
smokeless* ceduces Labour since si eliminates 
poking, and obviates storage of fiiek with 
thexmostacic control, superviriou becomes 
almost completely unnecessary- (This system 
is used at the Building Centre, London,) 
Bui gas is much tttoie costly dim solid hid* 
and die higher cost must be weighed agaimt 
die ad van tag* listed above, 

{b) Oil-firing has ad van rages similar to 
gas. Ie can be stored in a smaller space than 
solid fuel, and lias a higher calorific value 
for its weight. But again the cost b much 
higkier Ebon solid fuel 
[<) Electridcy also has advantages similar 
to gas, but die hearing of whole buildings 
by eltecricrry is not yet widespread, and if 
ir were to become so die problem of supply 
might become grave. An example of an 
electrically heated budding containing a 
well-known library' is the LLLB,A, in 
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PortLitiii Place, London, where electricity u 
used during die night [at the off-peak period, 
it i cheaper raw) to heat up Urge heat- 
insulated water storage tanks. During the 
day die hot water from these cs pumped 
through the radiators and heating paneh 
throughout the building- If this vac ofc 
clectridcy were to spread widely the night 
"yff-pcak. 1 period would become ± *pcak- 
period'; and since electricity cannot be 
scored in Urge quantities like ihc whole 
supply system might he upset. Although 
rhii type of electrically Heated hot water 
system is very clean and oonvenienc, st also 
use* die most expensive fueL 
Comparative tables of running costs of 
heating systems are given in Faber and Kelt 
(op. de,) Chapter* ij- 

Air-conditic ni»£, ix- firming i ?j mr Thu may 
be done by various Systems; 

i. By an air-icrcen coated with oil* w r hicb 
is autunuricdly denied by draining off 
die dirty uil and pumping in fresh, Tins 
is especially good in eliminating the 
Larger sized particles. 

1, By washing the air in a spray chamber. 
This also helps to raise die tumidity of 
die heated air tn winter, but tends to 
make it eoo humid, in summer- Tins 
can be overcome by adding a refrigerat¬ 
ing plant to keep the spray at a low 
temperature and si die same rime reduce 
the hiiriiidisy. Mixing-in some untreated 
air makes rficiaif control possible. But 
die refrigerating plant h expensive, 

j. Another way is to pari the air through a 
fabric hu h as cotton wool, This is a more 
efficient method than the two above, but 
the fabric muse of course lie replaced 
frequently in winter. 

4. There is another* but rather expensive 
electrical tnstaliirion in which the air is 
ionized and passed between alternate 
positive and negative metd glares. Lirth- 
cnrrenr u used 2nd the system is very 
clfiiicaHL 

Faber, O. and Kell, j, K- Htasirg and atwmdi- 
li&nirig pf buildings. l£3 6. 

Turpin, F. B, Hrming andmr-iw&tftmlng ttpiip- 
m&ttfar building*. 194SL 
CoJ Utilization Joint Council, 
dafij for svlidfoal- i9iT 
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Goddard, H. G. Economical dpmatk heating, 
I9i2 ~ A.T. 


Hectograph A duplicating process. The 
method involves the transfer of matter, 
written with, an mk-concuiufig dye fc to a 
geiarine iurfaoe. From this surface a number 
of right-reading copies may be taken. The 
tame principle is used in modem spirit 
duplicator*. 


Heliograph See Rt] lex Cofyihc. 

Hcliotype Sec CottoiYPn. 

Hellbox The waste bos ime which is case 
damaged or broken type for melting. 

Hemi-celluloses ttou-fibtous carbohydrates 
comparatively resistant to hydrolysis. The 
gciicral classes 1re found in wood, vie. dime 
linked with lignin, which should be removed 
in pulping, and those associated vrith cellulose. 
A high hemi-cclSulcfle content b desirable in 
pulp, for then the bonding and fo Liability of 
fibres b high* 


Hierarchy classificadDu] The order cu 

which the terms of a ctawfiearion dianc am 
set out in die sdirJ ules + diowing their pre¬ 
cedence, relative importance ami connccriom 
with each other 


i iicronyiii A sauted name used as a surname. 

Hinge A paper or fabric stub, or guard, 
tint permit rhe free opening of an insert, 
leaf, place or map. 

Hingod and jointed plates Two plates 
having a narrow strip cue from the binding 
edge aod joined together with a comm cm 
strip ofEinen to form hinge aod joints. 

Hmoriiited initial First letter decorated with 
figures of men and/or animals (ZJir. Gbit*). 

Holdings e . The books, periodicals and other 
materid iti die possession of a library. 
2. Specifically, the volumes or parts of a send 
in the possesion of a library (. 4. f . 4 - Glass*). 

Hollow Tilt open space between the cover 
and rhe book back of a loose-bock volume, 


Hollow buck Sa Open Back. 
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HOLOGRAPH 

Holograph A mannsmpE or document 
wholly in die author's own handwriting. 
Her i rr , holograph reprint* a reproduction of a 
MS. by mechanical meant 

Hotdf bindery A h andin g dcparotldlE nuifr* 
rained by a libraries committee and under the 
control of a lihrariau. 

Homonym A word which, although spelled 
exactly the same as another, has a different 
meaning. When considering the choice of 
subject headings for use in i cicdoguc, 
homonyms are bar avoided since confusion 
would reside from the interfiling together of 
comes for boots on different subjects under 
the same subjea-namc. Nevertheless where 
no jjdsihoory alternative for one of two 
bomoFiyms esistt both must he used as 
iubject headings. In chh case a qualifying 
word or phrase must be added to each, which 
serves both to identify the meanings and to 
separate the curries on the duierent subjects, 
e.£. Seals (Glyptic art), Seda (Mammals). 

Hooked on own guard An illustration 
secured by folding its binding edge eo form a 
‘guard’ which is hooked around the fold of 
the section before sewing. 

Hornbook An early form of primer, con¬ 
sisting oi a sheet of parchment or paper, 
mounted or a thin piece of wood with a 
handle at the bottom and protected by trans¬ 
parent horn CJW). 

Hospital libraries The potential reader m 
tile hospital hai been rather neglected in the 
past by public libraries, preoccupied with 
evo: 4 ncnrjsifig demands from within their 
own Walk, and the impetus in the hospital 
library movement during the past 40 yean 
has come mainly from the Hospital Library 
Department of the British Red Cross Society 
and Order of Sl John of Jerusalem. which 
h.n l.iirl the foumhddiu oil die hospital library 
service of the future. 

When the National Health Service Act was 
implrmrtiTcd ir 1548. due Red Cross Hospital 
Library Department:, being a centrally- 
organized service* was not affected by the new 
adiuEidstrative scheme. But where public 
library services to hospitals were concerned it 
riiihuvt administrative and fin utc iai difficult! *** 


since the library areas and hospital group were 
rarely coterminous. The Act divided the 
country* for adiiimiuxative purposes, into 
14 regions* each with a Regional Board 
to administer generally on behalf of die 
Munster of Hrahh the hospital and specialist 
services in the area. The Region* contain a 
number of Group of hospitals, each Group 
managed and conreolled by hospital manage¬ 
ment committee* on behalf of the Regional 
Boards. The management committees, within 
defined financial limits* arc given a free hand 
to administer their hospitals. 

Commonly a Group is composed of one, or 
two main hospitals and three to seven satellite 
hospitals, and the total number of beds in cadi 
Croup varies from 300-3 ,oco r Mental hospital* 
and also sanatoria, if large enough p may form 
single entities under one management com- 
mitfnc; oe if imallcr* may be linked for thk 
purpose with another hospital or hoipitak 

The affairs ol the undergraduate ami post¬ 
graduate Beaching hospitals of the country are 
controlled by Boards of Governors which, like 
rise Regional Boards, are directly .responsible 
to the Ministry. Teaching hospital* may well 
comprise several units w T hitzh were formerly 
independent hospital*. 

The hospitals in one Group may be its as 
nutty w tive different library areas* and any 
kind of umlurmiry of library service within 
riie Group could only have been achieved 
alter protracted negotiations. Most genera] 
liosph-ib and wiutoria are now served by the 
British Red Cross Society, but library services 
are dso provided by other voluntary organiza¬ 
tions, e.£. Middlesex Hospital Ladies' Associa¬ 
tion, and by individual hospitals which have 
appointed Chartered Librarians to organize 
library services for die Group, r.£, St 
Thomas's Hospital* St Bartholomew's 
Hospital* Wot Middlesex Hospital Some 
municipal and County libraries have entered 
imo agreement* with management committees 
to provide library' Services which vary con¬ 
siderably in the provision of books and 
personnel as well as in the apportionment of 
oos tt 

The scope of any library in any hospital 
is governed by the amount of money available* 
but no matter bow much money is available 
for books the most important finer in any 
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hospital library service is always the librarian,. 
It is her,or his*function to £11 die book-HroIky 
widi a wd&tfiun of boob from the shelves of 
the library* chosen to arouse the inreiest of the 
patients in the ward she b to visit. By her 
selection of the hundred odd boob w hich the 
trolley will hold she will endeavour to show 
die resource* of the bookstock and to ensure 
dux the reading tastes of patients previously 
seen will be toll Owed up. Once in the wnd 
she must approach each patient in turn and 
show I dm die ttoLley explaining the arrange¬ 
ment of the books and conveying her readiness 
to assise the padent in his choke of book*. 

The light personality b far more important 
dun technical ability in this field of libramn- 
ship. An interest; in and liking fir people is 
essential Slit must be tartfiil in her dealings 
with the staff she will encounter in die wards, 
who will include almoners, pbysind^craputi. 
porters* orderiirc as well is doctors and nurses. 
A wide knowledge of the bootscock and an 
ability to memoriae the plots of novel* arc 
invaluable assets, and her approach both co die 
patients and his reading tastes must he free 
from prejudice. 

A patient's reading is Largely governed hy 
his length of stay in hospital* the amounc of 
pain he suffers and his ability to concratofr 
in a busy ward; and further qualified by what 
may be cdlcd his book background. The 
librarian's ability to meet the constant 
challenge die will find during her round of 
die ward will be measured by her success in 
placing the right: book in the himis of the 
patient who never reads* the one who some- 
times reads and the one who cannot live 
without books. The work U* therefore* 
idnmLiring and latitiying* but exhausting. 

The success of the hospital Library will 
depend not only cm the librarian but also on 
the bookstock. The bookstodt, however 
small* should be specially selected* bearing in 
mind the type of hospital and the area served. 
If it is supplied by a public library a record of 
the books in die hospital library stock will 
have to be main tamed at the central library 
and die hospital librarian should be allowed* 
os fir as possible, to select them. If there is no 
full-time librarian regular visits by the same 
member of the staff are essentia! in order to 
keep a check on the bodes. No matter how 
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well organized a hospital library a there will 
always be a varying number of books missing 
in the wards* most of which will reappear 
suddenly and without cotumeot. Co-operation 
with a neighbouring public library in the case 
of an independent hospital library* is essen tial 
if request! by patients lit mir-of-print books 
and books an special aspects of a subject ate 
to be satisfied, but the time factor may mean 
that it is sometimes impossible to obtain the 
books requited before die patient is discharged 
from die general hospital Ln this ease die 
patient should be pur in touch with his lorn] 
library. A separate record must be kept of 
books borrowed from outside libraries in 
order to keep control of them. 

The percentage of fiction to non-fiction 
should be about 60 per cent to 40 per cent. 
Detective and adventure stories, historical 
novels* family stories and Etovch of narrative 
power should be strongly represented as well 
as the classics and novels of the day, Travel and 
biography arc perhaps the most important 
seetsorts of non-fiction books but liisrory, 
sports and pastimes, poetry* religion and die 
arc wilt also be continually in demand. 
Picture boob, such as the Country lift senes* 
wid be useful for patients who cannot con¬ 
cern crate tor more than a few minutes or a 
time. Good type and paper is very important. 
In order to give a colourful appearance to the 
book-trolley book jaJtets should be covered 
widi plastic coven or die insides stiffened with 
brovm paper. Rebinding should be kept to 
the minimmn since too many re-bound books 
give an air of sameness to the small selection 
on the trolley. 

The method employed to record the loan 
of books should be as simple as possible. A 
curd bearing the author and tide of tire book 
and the accessions number: should be removed 
from a pocket m the front or back of the book 
and the patient's bed number* surname and 
the date of issue written on it. A date label is 
not necessary but if stamped with the day of 
issue it will provide a guide to replacement 
value and a due when the charging card 
cannot be found. The bed number is an aid in 
tracing book* especially oj surnames are 
sometimes mtihcirdL The cards are filed in 
author order behind a won! guide. A note¬ 
book for each ward ii invaluable* and u 
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particularly useful to wriic down requests Fur 
boob which may hive to be reserved. A shejF 
dialogue a preferable re curds because in k 
portablc- 

It is possible to link the reading of long¬ 
term patients with tlueir rehabilitafioii and for 
lUu reason work in ramroria and mental 
hnsplrab is especially satisfy mg. There are 
plenty ofoppjrtunktes for librarian! willing to 
work with the mentally *ink because iliere arc 
still many mental hospitals without any 
organized library service- Although, for 
twain of economy. some mcncaJ hospitals 
expect their librarians to organize educational 
artividiS as well as the library service the 
librarian with a real interest in her work and 
the constant aim CO take books to as many 
patients .is possible will have no time for extra- 
library projects. The number of wards to 
which the librarian will penetrate will depend 
on the amount of cocpciidon she is givrai 
by the medical and mining staff"and the extent 
to which she can win die (D-opranon, of the 
more disturbed rases. Since most mental 
hospitals arc built over a Urge area the 
physical tuk of caking the books to die 
pattenls will present Ear more difficulties than 
it will in most general baspitak 

If the library is large enough to supply the 
toff as well a* the patient* its Success will be 
more than doubled. This is not only because 
die necessarily bigger stock will provide a 
better selection for the patients bur because 
the co-operation of the ttaff towards the 
librarian will increase with a greater under¬ 
standing of her work on the wards. Hospitals 
are dose communities. mihtionaUy conserva¬ 
tive in their outlook and naturally circum¬ 
spect in altering into new and costly commit¬ 
ments* but die live librarian whose job it is 
not only to provide books for the patient* 
hue also for Jl grades of staff* and who en¬ 
deavours to understand the workings of the 
hospital* will find that the recognition that the 
library can eanmhurc much to m a int a inin g 
the link with the world outside will gradually 
t^Vf- hold, 

S.M. 

St. John and Red Crws Hnpttd Library Service 

Hitter? 'Books foe the tick* ore no longer 
looked upon li recreation alone, bur as part 
of the tiecmcfli and rchabihEarion of padoitj. 


But the bringing of libraries to the sick trader 
must be undertaken by trained people, work¬ 
ing on bdrtlf of an orgawsatiom with the 
necessary facilities for providing *idi a 
specialized service. 

The Order of St. John and the British Red 
Cross Society vme ptmeers in tliis field and 
the present oi^ankatbn h the result of the 
growth of such an organization- The work was 
started by small groups visiting hospitals with 
books during the 1914-18 war and continued 
on a modified scale between die wars, but in 
19 j 9 die work was expanded by die Joint 
War Organization, the groups w ere combined 
under local organizers* and county 1 book depots 
set up. By die end of the war the importance 
of this work was established and St. John and 
Red Cross Hospital Libraries became a 
Department of die Joint Committee of the 
Order of St. John ofJerusalem and British Red 
Cross Society. 

Until June joth* 19^. full library facilities 
were available free to civilian hospitals of all 
types aa well as to all service, ex-service and 
Ministry of Pensions patients in England, 
Wales and Northern Ireland, and to service 
hospitals overseas. The funds of the Joint 
Committee, how ever, were primarily 10 pro¬ 
vide See libraries for service and disabled a- 
servicc patients, and it become evident dial 
tlicsc funds would be sufiidcnr only to meet 
these primary commitments, therefore, after 
negotiation* with the Ministry of Health, it 
was agreed dut dviBm hospirah wishing to 
have a St Jolin and Red Cross Hospital 
Library muse contribute towards the cost 
This contributim is at die present date, 10 s, 
rid_ per occupied bed per annum, or less than 
2 jd. per occupied bed per week. In terrain 
eases. U, fever or mecipd hospitals anil TR. 
home-bound pacicms, the rale of thb con- 
inbufion is adjusted according to the type of 
service required. 

IVhat tin SL John md RoJ Crass Hospital 

Library Savfcc bivalves 

The full service provides and maintain! a 
library in the hospital with trolley* and baskets 
on which a library-m-miniature* is taken to 
every ward- In addition to die library in the 
hospital there are book and booWefuiting 
depon in every county to supplement the 
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stock hett lix the hospital. These depots, the 
administration of the libraries and the liaison 
with die hospital author tries is supervised by a 
County Organizer k would be impossible 
either in the library at the hospital or in the 
depor to keep every book likely ta be required, 
so there are Urge loin libraries at London 
Headquarters to which ptienu' individual 
requests may be forwarded. These tame full 
futilities are available to all TB. patients in 
hospitals* clinira and in their own homos 
from special loan libraries solely for dieif 
use. 

The disabled reader is catered, for. Book 
rests of vari ous designs, deemcal reading aids, 
such as the microfilm projector with a loin 
library of microfilmed hooks, and the auto- 
m atic page turner are supplied on loin as part 
of die service, 

TTw* htfipitiil Ithfafiiin—quatifimikm mid 

tidinutg 

few people outside the library world realize 
that the job of a hospital librarian is a specia¬ 
lized one—that it ii one thing to deal with 
those who cm come to the library and choose 
for themselves and quire another to cake the 
bookshelves to die bedside and provide a 
choke for die sick reader. 

Although ru> previous experience is re¬ 
quired for hospital library work, and training 
can teach muck several basic qualifications 
arc necessary. The most important oftlicae is a 
love of readings die wish to share this pleasure 
with others and a desire to help the sick. Tact 
and friendliness in dealing with patients, and 
understanding of people and die ability to give 
comfort without stepping into the province of 
die medical staff are also essential. 

The training of $l John and Red Cross 
Hospital Librarians falls into two partv the 
fim railed Basic Training which consists of a 
minimum total of eight hour* and is given 
in die county by a Training Librarian and 
comprise* four hours practical work in the 
wards and four liotirs adniimstratioii work in 
the library. 

Tlic hospital librarian must be instructed in 
the importance of trolley Mrfssngt’ Lf. die 
preparation of the trolley according to die 
special needs of the different types of wards. 
It b essential that every patient will find some- 
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thing he wants to rcatL Tt Is usually found 
that the long term patient will want marc 
serious books, while the short term patient 
only wishes to fill in rime with the lighter 
kind of rooding, EHfFtrent type* of illness, 
too, arc often redacted in the choice of litera¬ 
ture. So ihe librarian mm read widely and 
study review* and criticisms so that ihe can 
suggest alternative tides if the particular book 
requited is not immediately available. 

The second part of the training tome* after 
six months experience ofhospital library work, 
the librarian is then eligible to cake the 
Category Trainmg Course lairing five days 
and includes virixs to a public library h other 
hospital libraries and book shops: lectures by 
a doctor and a matron on The Approach to 
the Patient 1 and the place of the hospital 
Librarian on due staff; talks on books by a 
literary man or woman. The candidates are 
dso required to do a ward round and the 
Training Librarian reports on their cffiriencY. 
At the cud of the Course, a written examina¬ 
tion, lasting from 2j to 3 hour! is taken. The 
written paper together with reports front the 
County Organber and die Training Librarian 
arc marked by the Headquarters Examining 
Pond. Successful candidiccs qualify for the 
certificate issued by die Order of Si. John 
and the British Red Cross Society. Constant 
Refresher Gonna for Librarians and special 
Courses for Training Librarians are held at 
die London Headquarters. 

Method ijfb&ok taut 

Three rards are made out for each 
book* two catalogue cards and one issue 
card. 

Non-fiction catalogue cards arc filed 
under: 

{a} author; (t) subject. 

Fiction catalogue cards are filed under: 

(<a) author; (6) tide. 

Each book contains a podtet glued bio the 
back cover, into whrch is dipped an issue 
card bearing die author and tide of the book* 
When doe book is timed the card ti removed, 
marked with the d-at?> name ^ml bed 
number of die reader and placed in an envelope 
□r box bearing the name of the ward . When 
the book is returned the appropriate usut 
card is replaced in the pocket- 
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HOTMELT 
Studs*m 

Except in a few cases, Less than aoo alto¬ 
gether p this work h still earned out by voluu* 
tary personnel—who number over 4*000— 
and it proem libraries arc maintained in some 
ifioo hospitals of all typo* civilian, prison and 
Service hospitals at home mid in all Service 
Ituspiuli overseas, and tuvolvfi x citcuhtiou 
of wme 5 million boob a yen-. 'I hoc boob 
come from many souiccs, In addition to those 
purchased from turn k m large quantities act 
given by the general public, by booksellers, 
publish™ and by authors. Any books that 
are not required for distribution or not worth 
rebinding are sold md the proceeds used for 
buying books which axe in demand. About 
23 per mem of the booksrock is made up bv 
these gifts and die purdotea made from die 
sale of gifted books and magazines. 

There is always a job to suit anyone who is 
prepared Co give ihdr dine, however link 
(but it must be regularly), Clerical work m the 
depot* drivers, book collectors,, repairers and 
hospital librariiifli, all of whom are an essential 
part of the important task of providitig books 
for the tick, 

j.tus. 

Allsop* K. M. A mirrrmJ Iwipitai library. ipji. 
Bed we 11 * C. E, A, rd, i/fimual fir hospital 
iibrariiltn. 1947. 

Jones, E„ K_ Hospital Ubtarws. Amcr* Lihn 
Ass., 19J7. [In course of revision.) 

Mason, M. F. Tlw paiimfs library. New York, 

mh 

Pomeroy, E- d-EC- J fit hojpiidl librarians. 
1941 . 

S.fcl. 

Katmok Any adhesive wBch h applied hoi 
and which sets as it cools. 


Hot-prfctscd A finish imparted to high 
quality rag paper by pressure from hoc metaj 
plates. Made popular in England by Basker- 
ville. 

House style The uniform manner followed 
by a particular printing house with regard to 
grammar, punctuation and abbreviations. 
Always followed in the absence of instructions 
to the contrary. 

tInline* Edward Wyndhnm (^5^1^54). 
Librarian of the Patent Office from 1S94 to 
iyiy, is best known professionally as the 
advocate of 'literary warrant' in classifica¬ 
tion, i.r. diisrifieatiota based on the groupings 
and proportions found in an actual collection 
of hooka rather chan on an abstract considera¬ 
tion of subject matter without reference to 
its literary expression. This led to his prude 
for die Library of Coogit^ classification And 
Isii formulation of a scheme tor die Patent 
Office Library dosely resembling its tech¬ 
nology sections. 

C,J, 


Hmiianisric hand A style of handwriting 
based on classical Roman capital* and the 
Carding™ minuscule, Currently used by 
15th century Italian manuscript writers, the 
style was copied by die early printers and 
became die basil of modem Roman types. 


Hygrometer Afl instrument tor measuring 
humidity. 


Hypo The agent commonly used In photo¬ 
graphy when firin g ± print. An abbreviation 
for hyposulphite of soda* llte name formerly 
given to sodium thiosulphate. 
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Illuminated Adorned by hand with richly 
coloured onumcml initial knees, decorative 
designs at iiliinnuions. A Icature of many 
indent manuscripts and early primed books. 

Illustration lr Matter mpplcmmrary to rise 
printed text and either elucidatory or omt- 
menial. Should he dhtmguuhcd especially in 
manuscripts from Ilhtmujibn which uses 
predo us metals, ami from Type Ft? wm or 
B&rJcTi. flluttofiiMU may be produced by 
many relief, intaglio or planographic pm- 
ccmcs, in black and white or colour, and ihc 
method chosen wilt determine the paper 
necessary. The type of book also greatly 
inhumees die illusmdiMi process, 
i. hi the narrow sense used in catalog uing 
pictorial representations occurring within die 
text, as distinct from photographs, maps, 
plans, tncumclo, Cables and diagrams. 

Illustration collections or picture toikamu, 
as they are popularly termed in America, can, 
for convenience* be grouped into two broad 
categories, 

(Vi Those belonging to various types of 
inattentions who organize the collections 
primarily as an aid to their work md as an 
integral part of the administration, and 
(i) Those of public libraries 
M Lnstituhtmd Illustration collcctioni ui this 
Category are frequently to be found in maga¬ 
zine publishing houses, as put of newspaper 
libraries* us m adjunct to museum services, 
information departments, travel and colonial 
offices, airway companies, theatres. film com¬ 
panies, business houses and the like. In a 
narrower sense, archive collections will in¬ 
clude photograplu and prints as part of the 
documented histories of the localities in 
question (local liinory collections as such arc, 
however, not strictly within the scope of this 
article). 

The collections in these inritoririm will 
probably consist mainly of photographs taken 
by their own photographers and will naniraUy 
concentrate on the work of the particular 


Concern. They will also include other relevant 
material obtained from dl available mutcra. 
The main purpose of such collections will be 
DO J-wtst in the day to day work of the institu¬ 
tion but in turn, they may be available for 
general loan on payment of a fee, and/or for 
consultation on the premises only, by the 
general public. Where it b in the mterests of 
the o rganization itself, j.r. in the case of travel 
agencies, government inforniarioq depart- 
ime f etc.. pictures may be lent to public 
free of charge. The publicity' material avails 
able may also include film strips, documentary 
dims and lantern slides. 

Some collections may assume enormous 
proportions involving a large staff. highly 
organized adminbtratiotL, classification an ■ I 
indexings but the degree of cxploitarion will 
depend on their direct value to the work of 
the individual concern and any financial 
return from loons. Two of the largest such 
collections are the * Picture Post Library 1 of 
London, and die 'Picture Library, Life Maga¬ 
zine. New York, The former conjoins some 
j/joo^tWQ pictures organized by a staff of 24 
aisriunfi. including a darkroom staff for 
copying and printing. It is organl^l into four 
Morions: i. Portraits 3 , Historical, j. Modem 
and 4- Topographical, and, is classified by Main 
Alphabetical Subject Headings, coded by the 
first diree letters of the heading, followed by 
divijintu and subdivisions. R is available not 
only to die Helton Press but oho to the prea 
and publishing world at large* and in free, to 
anyone wishing to reproduce pictures, wliich 
most be pud for at prescribed races. The Ufi 
collection contains some 3,000,000 prints to 
which 1,500 are being added cadi week and 
serves the needs of the various associated 
magazines. It is organized in three sections 
with an alphabetical classification by subject 
headings, chosen on the basis of experience. 
Issues may amount to 25,000 per month. 
There is a staff of 21 assistants* 

Otiicr extensive collections of note include 
"Mhtotpic 1 [Daily Mnw), which embraces 
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ILLUSTRATION COLLECTIONS 
over ijooojooo items. die Victoria and Albert 
Museum. the Cental Office of Inlorrrtauon* 
Gdbam* Press. the National GeogriphioJ 
Society * collection of over 500,000 pictures 
n i. ji n rain ed exclusively for use by the Sod»y t 
the Johnson Publishing Corepany and the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Many other well- 
known concerns Inve valuable collections 
associated with dirir interests, Jet jib of which 
mi be iiccruinrd from British sources of 
photographs wiJ piriures. 

(i) Public libraries Collections in public 
libraries arc generally mote extensively 
organized in America dun In Clteac Britain. 
They include phenomenally large eofleemns* 
sueb as those held by Newark, New York and 
Los Angeles, some of which comprise as cony 
as a million items, hi Amoica die practice ot 
building up picture collectiotu on a depart¬ 
mental bads is common, Le. as adjuncts to die 
History Department, die Literature Depart¬ 
ment, the Fine Am Department, etc. Use 
New York Public Library Collection ots 
Theatre, in itself exceeds foo^ooo items and 
dirir Universal Pictures CoUctrdoti exceeds 
150,000. Other notabtc American collections 
include those of Butfalop Cleveland, Detroit* 
Minneapolis, St. Louis. Seatile and Washing- 
tem, D C. Generally the American practice of 
classification is based on subject headings. 

In Great Britain the collections carmoc com¬ 
pare for size with their American comitef- 
parts. Ordy one British library. Birmingham* 
has over 3 50,000 pictures. There are many 
smaller collections, ranging from 5 r c*co to 
100,000 but gmerally, these are under¬ 
developed either through Lick of personnel or 
because librarians do not dunk the ivork in¬ 
volved in organizing illustrations collections* 
is worth the return- Before a collection can be 
put into use it should be ot - size adequate to 
answer the initial demand* made upon it, and 
this in rum involves coniLdiTabSe work in 
sdartioRp mounting, cUnification and index¬ 
ing. Pictures a it collected from magazines, 
discarded books, from travel and infeaiutkm 
departments, museum service* ami so oil 
M eat of the material Is obtained lice of oast, 
but if a balanced collection is to be built up* a 
systematic programme of purchase ol post¬ 
cards, photographs and prints* is aho necessary. 
Cbsiiivarion ii cirlinr by alphabetic subject 


headings, by Dewey or the Universal Decimal 
CkssificariotL Collections are used extensively 
by schoolteachers* designers, advxrthcn, 
jeweling artists, theatrical producers and the 
general public. They may be housed in the 
children's library and built up mainly as part 
of die service to school*, or dterimivdy , in the 
reference library as part of the information 
service. 

Finally, whatever die type of library* the 
successful use of the illustration* collniw 
depends almost entirely upon its indexing, 
which k virtually as important as die original 
ckssifidtioiL No bibliographical daastiio:- 
non scheme is* in itself, adequate to the 
arrangement of hundreds ofr thousands of 
pictures, nor can it automatically record the 
many facto of information that 1 picture may 
convey, Tlioe deficiencies must be made good 
by painstaking indexing. 

Board of Education, School pL hires (Ednca- 
denari Pamphlets No. 52). \ i.M.S.O., 

mi* 

Corbett^ IL V. Tilt illustrations 
Grafton, 3 JHI. 

Dina, J. C, 77 a picture aBmim, 51 b ed, (rev.) 

by MarcdlcFrebault. H.W. WsLson, 0}+]. 
Gibbs-Smith, C. H, The Hid ton Picture 
Post Library. 1 J. Document^ 1950. 

Ireland, N Q The pfctmjik in sehooh fldfege 
and public libraries. F. W. Faxon* 1955* 
Nunn* G r W. A. Btisish smirta of photographs 
and picture*. Cassell* 195s. 

^Special libraries/ Prdnr/ division issue, 1954* 

45 * No. 7 . 

UNESCO. Intcmalio ruridirc st^rycf t photographic 
archives of works of art. 2 Yob. 1950—5+- 

l.v.£ + 

Illustrator entry A cmlogiic entry under 
the name of the illustrator of 1 book. Where a 
book consists solely or chiefly of illustration* 
this entry is the main entry,, the illustrator 
being considered the 'author' in ss widest 
sense. Should die illustrations be secondary in 
importance to the text the main entry is made 
under the author of the text, the illustrator 
entry being an added entry. 

Image The deposit of stiver or other chemical 
by which a picture is formed. The latent 
image 11 die invisible image formed by the 
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action of light on the senshhed paper or film. 
This insane become* ■visible on dcvgtuping- 

Imperfects (or imptrtl'CtioilS i SilCCQ re¬ 
jected owing to faults in printing, t.g. uneven 
impressiQii, faulty register. 

Impoiing surface The flai surface known as 
die scone but usually of metal, to which type 
u transferred for arrangement in the chase, 

Ilu position The laying-down of type in pages 
as reqm red fo r printing in die carreer sequence. 

ImprcisJon t. The whole number of copies 
of a work printed at one rime from one setting 
of type. Several such impressions may be 
taken in one edition, either from type or 
stereo plates* a new edition only arising if 
substantial alterations arc made in test or the 
imposition of pages is changed. a. Of engrav¬ 
ings, the print taken from the engraved pbte 
by means of the special engraving press (see 
ali w State), 

Impression [binding) The effect produced 
by blocking or tooling a design or lee erring 
on the cover of a volume* 

Impression cylinder Its an affect printing 
press die roller which presses the papei into 
contact with die blinkiM cylinder. 

Imprimatur The statement, found in certain 
books* due licence has been granted by =i 
secular or religious authority for die publica¬ 
tion of the book. More commonly found in 
publications of earlier centuries when the 
activities of die press were more strictly con¬ 
fined by crown, sate and clerical authority* 
but sidl occurring, often as a statement by a 
religious authority chat a work does not 
contravene its doctrine*. 

Imprint i. The place of publication of a book, 
publisher's and/or printer's name, and publics^ 
icon date, ordinarily printed at the foot of the 
ride-page of a modem book. Before die 
icpirarion of the businesses of printing and 
pub I idling die term applied only to the 
printer^ name and place of business, normally 
forming part of the colophon. The printer's 
name must be given in all books printed in the 
United Kingdom (2 and 5 Viet. c. 3 2). 


m THE TRADE 

a. That part of a catalogue entry giving the 
publication details as follows: 

[<?) Place of publication, 

(fc) Publisher's name. 

(r) Publication date* 

For example, London, George Alim & 
Unwin Led.* 1043. 

imprint (binding} i. The name ot the owner 
of a book as stamped an the binding* a. Tbc 
name of the publisher as jumped on the 
publidier'i binding* usually at the tail on the 
spine. 

Imprint date The year of publication as 
specified ott die tide-page or publisher's 
statement, Does not necessarily give the 
actual dare of publication owing to the trade 
custom of pie-daring, r.g. aunimn books. 

In boards A method in binding {only m die 
'extra* style) in which the book is cut or 
trimmed by the plough after the boards have 
beet! laced on. Short ior "cut in boards/ 

In press A book in actual process of being 

p rin t e d* 

In print Available from the publisher's stock. 

In progress A term used by cataloguers to 
indicate that a serial publication or ice is in¬ 
complete, subsequent volumes or pjrt$ having 
not yet been issued by die publisher. The 
words "In progress' are often added, as a 
note. to the catalogue entry. 

Id quires A book m!i in folded sheets, not 
stitdied or bound- Also 'in sheets,' or 'in 
signatures/ Tn quires' is preferred because of 
Its connotaiioru that the sheets have been 
folded, Tlw traditional style in which boob 
were marketed until the introduction of 
publisher's casing or binding tn the early 19 th 
century'. 

la sheets A book, with printed sheets not 
folded, or with printed sheen folded but not 
stitched or bound. For latter state Tn quires' is 
preferred. 

In riip Matter set in type and having had * 
proof pulled, but not yet nude into pages. 

In the trade Issued by and obtainable from 
regular pub lishing firms rather than from 
government or private proses (vil-d. G4»t), 
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Inctpir 'Here begins/ The opening woreb of a 
medieval manuscript or on early printed 
book, or of one of its divisions; if at the 
beginning* often introducing nurse of die 
author Mid fide of the work, and sometimes 
cdlcd "tide capnou 1 Qhss,}. 

income at See Rat^s and XAJtlS- 

Incut notes Notes 3es into did text it am- 
msteii vdt !i those printed in the margin. 

[minnr To set back a line by a space or more 

in □ filer co mark, c.g. a pmagnph. 

Indontndon TEie individual distances from 
the left edge of a catalogue card at which the 
various lines of beading and description 
begin. On a standard ruled card the first in¬ 
dentation [outer or author) ts ar die first 
Vertical line from did left, die second indenu- 
ami punier, ritk or paragraph) is at the second 
vertical line, and the third as far to die right 
of the second ai the second h from the first 
The same proportions are generally preserved 
an unruled cuds* i.e. % 13 and 17 typewriter 
spaces. 

The puipo^ of indentation ii to diffeccntiate 
and eruphai ize rise various groups of informa* 

tltWSr 

Indenture A document drawn up in duplicate 
and divided so as to leave a romhblike edge on 
each par! (Life, Ghss,). 

ludepemleni Applied m books or pamphlet, 
published separately, subsequently liaving 
been bound together* sueh coixsoljdaticin not 
being pari of the publisher's work or intention. 

Index tab A device for quick reference ^ 
usually a small piece of paper* cud or fibril 
attadird to the fori--edge of a leaf 

Indexing of books and periodicals The 

tmden.-y to index books and periodicals has 
always existed* b lie in most cases wliat has 
been produced lui proved in adequate for die 
ptttp -ic. That dm U so an easily be tested bv 
selecting a number of passages and testing how 
many of them ran he found entered under 
appropriate headings in the index. Tlie index 
has taken various forms at different tiincs: not 
ill of these are readily recognizable os types of 
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index though they are undoubtedly intended 
to fulfil chit function. Thus the chapter head¬ 
ings in early books and manuscripts, the 
illamiiuftd sniiiab {particularly those which 
illustrate relevant scenes hi the text), and the 
lists of contents all played their port in enabling 
readers to find their way quickly about the 
boob they used. The development of contents 
lists was especially favoured as a means of 
quick reference and* for instance* in i^th 
century volumes of the Statutes time lists ran 
to several pages of gicat detail. Even earlier 
example* ur known: thus m 1G40 book on 
arithmetic and geometry has a 14-page Index 
Iei which the diopter headings and those 
of the sections of this 440-page volume ate 
set out in the order of die kkt, A 1^35 book on 
theological matters liod an alphabetical Index 
remw rf tvfWffl, but the alphabetizing ts only 
correct to the first four letter* of cadi word, 
though such words a* m r mn t icrac, ai, etc.* art 
ignored vvtien used initially. Another system 
which proved very popular was die use of 
uisn—.*r even rrurgirui—paragraph 3 Leadings 
and, even liter die corning of die modem 
alphabetical index, this k.Ltujc has surv ived «n 
some works with exception illy long chapters. 

The evolution of the alphabetical index lias 
been slow to teach any effective hunt at first 
dir tendency was to index names and occur- 
tmpes radier dim ideas which* pf course* are 
more difficult to define. Aho ffat concept of 
the choice of die significant word for entry 
came very late, just as the system of ignoring 
definite and in definite nuclei as entry words. 
hoA yet to be universally aCceptcd- 

Tlic contemporary aim in ind exing [s 
ctu ure that everything wEiieh can possibly be 
regarded is useful is unicxed if space allows. 
Tims a modem book may well include index 
entries for illustrations, matters mentioned in 
forewords ;tnd appendices, etc. In the case of 
periodicals it is usual to omit advertisement, 
briei news paragraphs and such features os 
minot correspondence. The ideal is to nuke 
entries not only for proper names, places* 
events and other emly-identifiablc points of 
this type* but also for subjects and ideas treated 
in die tt xt. This ii one of dm must difficult 
aspects of indexing and is therefore one which 
is most often slutted; dins many 
issue KN-collod indexes, which ife nothing more 
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than simple ccmm&Aim rearranged in 
alphabetical order. Others purport to provide 
found indexes hue in acxml lie t ignore almost 
everything hue proper names; a philosophical 
idea* a spiritual development or j difficult 
technical process will be omitted, Indexing of 
this kind is rile today and costs mankind a 
vast amount of time and money waited in 
trying to trace nucfri.il which has not been 
indexed. 

The standard index tuny describes its 
subject accurately* bririly and under the 
initial heading whetc the majority of people 
seeking ic will most naturally look. Against 
this heading appears all the page references 
where information on the subject is to be 
found; if there are many of these, they arc 
subdivided according co period-* aspect or 
evolution* JO that the right price can be found 
without delay, e.g .: 

Argument - at an end when it comes to 
calling names* u. J7 4 f compared with 
testimony p iv. 2 S1 -a, 5 j 1; effect ofgetting 
the better of people in. ii. 474; introduc¬ 
ing one's opponent puts an end (o i si. 475. 
e>r 

Wiles [see jLp England and Wales and 
Cl- Britain) 

area and population, 37-63 
births, deaths, marriages, 65 
education* 70 

jiP*ke, 74 

LmgwgP, J8 
local government, 54 
poor relief £3 
religion, 66 
university* 70 

The Liter example demonstrates the relative 
index farm which id especially Hiked for 
*urcow column* and is particularly clear* die 
main drawback being that it is somewhat 
wandarl of spice. It alio shows the use of 
references which art an essential pan of the 
wtti-conxructed index, 

ITic question of whether entries should be 
arranged "word by Word* or Tetier-by-lerter 
—on which index-makers art frirly equally 
divided, is similar to that for catalog uei. 

Even now the average index is only ap^ 
proximate in in references: few indexes refer 
to mare dim the page, though some encyclo¬ 
paedias rtfcr to an approximate position on the 


page* and concordances and edited texts 
usually refer to numbered lines. Atbscs are 
more elSriesit in this since they give refer¬ 
ences to both latitude and longitude. Tire 
numbering of paragraphs is occasionally used 
as an aid, hut this rarely occurs outride 
scientific and technical works. 

No speedy method has been discovered by 
which indexes m be constructed: each 
indexer has Eus favourite method, and ic is not 
possible to say that one of these is best in all 
dreumstaneei. Making the index entries on 
slip* or thin cards is probably the moat 
popular, the slip being j X 3 tfL although 
many indexer* prefer larger slip (S X 3 in*) 
or long narrow' slip {B x 2 to*}* A 
separate slip is made for each beading* 
rcierenoes ait tittered on them and, when 
the indexing is completed* the slips are sorred 
into alphabetical order and the entries edited: 
this involves the amalgamation ofentries under 
headings, die clinuiurion of mcoeuuuzncies 
and the cheeking of tetcrenees and cross- 
refereuccs* A good index is the complete 
analysis of the book* in which each entry is 
related to similar subject!, the evolution of 
thought is properly demonstrated* and no 
significant idea or fact is left umo cm lotted. 
Other systems of indexing include making 
entries on sheets of perforated paper, the 
strips being subsequently separated and treated 
is above: ibis method h partieuLriy suitable 
for typewTit&cn entries. Some indexers use 
gummed strips of paper which am be sorted 
and HKHBttcd in correct order on backing 
duxes, thus eliminating the ntccsriry for re- 
cypng. 

The future of indexing can clearly Lie seen 
in the vaat indexes of the conteni! of periodical! 
issued by the EL W, WUsaii Company of 
New York, in die fund amenta] ideas on which 
die Rapid Selector is based and in those which 
control die punelied cards systems. Speed and 
accuracy of identification are demanded from 
tile modem index, and traditional farms arc 
not adequate m dm task. 

Wheatley. H. E. What is m indtz r? md cd.. 

tflyp, H&u' to make an index. I9C2, 

Carey, G-r V + Making m index. 1931* 

Colhson* R. L. Indexes and indexing. 1951- 
Weeks, B. M, HJw j f *.pic and index. Rev. ed_. 
New Vtnfc, 1951. 
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PrtgKjrivc indexing wt! filing* 5 th dJ. New 
Yoik, Remission Rand, 1950, 
l'iubr T At. Smdiej m c$~crdhui£e indexing. New 
York. DoomMtifico Inc, ipj}. 

Spikcr, S. Indexing yaur fcwJfe. University oi 
Wisconsin Press, 1354. 

l-i.c. 

India pper A strong, very rhm opaque 
piper made lJi India ur Japan to resemble 
oriental paper; used for BibEcs and some 
reference books, also known as 'Bible paper.' 
A particularly fine India or Bible paper is 
made for the Oxford University Press at die 
Wolvcncotc Mills. 

India proof A proof of an engraving uku 1 
by llai: artist Oil tine Or India paper. SumC- 
time? erroneously -implied to the whole first 
edition. 

India proof paper Set Chines* Papis, 

Indicator A frame which indicated the 
numbers of books "in 1 and 'out'm a dosed 
access library. The most popular type was 
that designed by Albert Cotgjeave in [$77. 
Brown* J. D, " The history and description of 
library charging spceini/ Pc_ II. Lwliacnn. 
Libt. World ifiy^ipoo, 1 ij— (in serial 
form). 

[ m livid Li *1 entry The entr y of a book, in a 
catalogue, under die name of a person or a 
pbee as subject heading, r,jf. a history’ of 
France under Frimr* rather than History, or a 
life of Gladstone under Ghufittw rather than 
Biography. 

Inicttioii The Public Health Act. igjjft ptH 
v r tdcs til it a person who knows that lie is 
suffering from 1 notifiable disease sliall not 
take any book or anise any book to be token 
for ha use. or use any book taken from a public 
library. Neither iliall he permit any book 
which lias been taken from a public library, 
and is Under hti control h to be used by any 
prison whom he knows xo be iLiifarirtg from 
s notifiable disease. Be must not return to any 
public library a book which lie knows to have 
been exposed to infection* or permit any such 
book winch is under his control to be so 
returned but mtux give notice 10 the local 
authority (or in the case of a county library to 


tlic county council) due die book lias been 
$p exposed. The penalty for contravention of 
these provisions is a fine up to £$* 

In London the relevant Act is die Public 
Health (Lcodon) Act. 1^36, Although it docs 
not specifically refer to library books, it 
contains adequate safeguards regarding notifi¬ 
cation of disease diiinfcttiQtl of articles, 
cleansing of premises and the exposure ot 
infected persons .jiJ things. A similar penally 
of £5 is imposed for contravention of the 
Act. 

Infected, books ate either destroyed or Jis- 
infected by the Public Health Department 
and returned to die Library. The cost of re¬ 
placement of desitoyed books is ioineiimei 
borne by the library and sometimes by the 
Public Health Department, the practice 
varies throughout die country. 

Under both Acts referred to it is an offence 
for a person, knowing himself to be suffering 
from 1 notifiable disease, to expose oilier 
persons to infection by Ids presence or con¬ 
duct in any street or public place. 

Hewitt, A, K. Lau* rtljtmg n> public hiramr. 

rmiseutns aitd art galleries* and aL t 4:947- 

LMtnkyj public health i tth ed., 5 vok. 
l£3*-47^ 

A.ldB. 

Inferior letters or figures Small letters or 
figures cast on type bodies in such a way that 
they print below the level of lower case letters 
or figures. Used especially m mathematical 

[C.TB. 

Itifimii species Set PuiBlCxaL ES. 
Information entry Sec GjiNehai RtrEU- 

ENC£. 

Information file 1. A file containing pamph¬ 
lets and other material useful far miscellaneous 
information. arranged for ready reference. 

2, A card file of reference to sauice* of in- 
forcnanLiii on various topics (AL./ 1 . GJou.). 

Initial letters. 1 arge upper case letters often 
^lecorativt. used al the beginning of a work 
and sometimes at the chapter head. InitiaL in 
notour were at first stamped by fund, but 
printed colomed letters wen- introduced by 
Schoifcr os early as 34^7, Much of die appear¬ 
ance of the printed page depends on the drill 
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with whkh Initials are itsartiicd into the test 
[see itha FACTGTEM). 

Inlaid c - Inset in a. border or trainc of paper, 
the over-tapping edges first Slaving been 
shaved thin in. order to make dir resultant 
sheet of uniform thickness. (A remargined leaf 
is not necessarily inlaid,) a. In extra* binding, 
a leather binding in which die cover has had 
another colour or hind of leather set in. 
Abo known as 'o n laid / 

Inlay I* A picture or decoration inserted ui a 
book cover by Inlaying (W also Onlay). 

2, A piece of graphic maiernl, like a manu¬ 
script or a letter, mounted in :l cutout irame of 
paper so that both sides can be seat. 

[miL'f forme Those pages of type which 
fail on die inside of the sheet when folded, 
and which are arranged in one forme tor 
printing. 

Inner margin See Bars Margin. 

Inset A smaller imp or illustration within 
the borders of a larger one. An hurt map* 
being a map within a map, should not he 
confused with a continuation of a larger map 
printed within die same border- 

inside margin See Back Margin, 

Intaglio printing A method contrasted, with 
printing from type in which the mrfore stands 
in relief. £n intaglio printing the design of the 
illustration is incised into the metal or other 
plate, and dbe lines or dots arc filled with ink, 
which must be raised by specially strong 
pressure, in excess of the ordinary press. 
Example of such printing are die gravure 
processes, etching and copper plate engraving. 

Intension (classification) "The internal quan¬ 
tity or eontem of auction or concept* the sum 
of the attributes contained in it; the number of 
qualities connoted by a term/ [0,1 D,] As 
distinguished from extension. 

Interlacing Omanjenotian composed of 
bands or lines woven together in geometric 
paiiyfli and curve*. 

Interleaving Flaring sheets of paper between 
the pages of a book. Tiih paper is usually 
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of a type different from that used in the 
test, r.£. writing paper, tissue, blotting piper T 
etc. 

Interlinear i . Between the lines of a text* 
a. A text with subsidiary matter or translation 
written or printed between die Lina of the 
main nuntt, 

Jnfematioid Federation for Documenta¬ 
tion (F^dmdos ImormmanaJe de Doca- 
men tat i on J (FJJ5.) The ‘Lnsmui Inter¬ 
national de Bib!iog^Iphk , (LLB_) predecessor 
of the present FJJ>. was founded iti by 
Henri LaFomaine and Paul Odet_ both 
lawyers (one a politician, and die oilier a 
hamster) in Brussels. Both were mtcr- 
nationaliscs and pacifists and moreover may 
be considered as modem 'encyclopedists 
comdoiu of the unity' of knowledge and 
searching for the synthesis of the totality of 
sdeoos. 

They wanted to create a comprehensive 
world bibliography on cards. For dhs , imiver- 
sal repertory' 1 they warned a standard dasrifi- 
cation in order to classify the bibliograpliic 
material according to subject matter, and 
equally they wonted to icmdardize the rise of 
the cards. For die first purpose they chose 
the decimal classification ofMclval Dewey and 
expanded it not only in so far as the scientific 
contents are Concerned, but also with a view 
to the theory of dassifiatiou so that the 
'Classification Dedmoie Universehe 1 (CJD.U., 
U.DiC-) was developed as the first poly- 
dirnemional classification In introducing the 
h colon h as cLssifoiation symbol their classifica¬ 
tion was at the same time the first colon 
d-ssificirioiL On die suggestion of Henry 
Field (die founder of the Concilium Biblio- 
graphioim in Zurich) they adopted the 
American postcard format as standard lize 
(now well-known as the international biblio¬ 
graphical card). They considered die 'Classifi¬ 
cation Decimah: UniverseHc not directly for 
general standardized use bul is a main tool for 
their repertory. The first edition of the classifi¬ 
cation was therefore called Aforjuri du 
Repertoire Biirktigrpphique Ummxl It 
appeared in 1505, 

The l-l-B . also treated other problem* of 
bibliography and libreriaosllip* eg. *n attempt 
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made to itiTidnrdizc cataloguing ndrs. 
In iQtK h die l.LD. published a proposal of 
Goldschmidt md Otirt CO make Lac of 
microfilm (the invention ofDagroo in 1870) 
for library' and documentary reproduction 
purposes [It? hvt£ micrapkatiqM), 

Vafiotii congresses were organized by the 
LIB., which wiu organized as an association 
of individuals supported by the OHke 
huettutiutul de Bibliographic (being an 
tmtitution founded by die Belgian Govern¬ 
ment). 

In 1905 Zaalberg (Zundaai, Holland) 
applied die U-D-C- to the classification of 
archives and written records. This made [he 
word 'bibliography 1 less appropriate in the 
arcnm$aipuoii of the International Institute 
bu[ only in 193 a was the word *doojiiienra- 
don' accepted by the [minute m Its name at its 
totli Conference at The Hague. Hence the 
name was Institut International de Docuiiuat- 
ration. The word documentation was then 
defined as die calberiuii, classifying and diw 
tnbutLon of records ol any kind. In a more 
strict sense the word docomoiEaiion indicated 
die methods and means Itir rendering the 
scientific contents of a document accessible to 
the user, as opposed to librmanship being die 
management of collections of books, periodi¬ 
cals and ocher printed documents. 

The modification of the name in 1931 was 
not the only change in the character of the 
ILB After the First World War the LI B, got 
into serious difficulties, mainly of pecuniary 
ch-traner so that the world card catalogue 
of 14,000*000 cards iud lq be stepped, F, 
Donher Dtiyvis (Holland) suggested to trans¬ 
form the association of individual persons into 
1 federation of institutions and confbfflily the 
statutes were teem m 1914 so that the LLB. 
acquired a federative character consisting in 
the beg timing of five national ruemberc anti 
three citemationat member Explicitly* this 
modification cune to expression in die name 
of dir organization which im.ee 1938 ti called 
die + International Federation lor Documenta¬ 
tion/ In ia present form members of the 
federation art national institutions or da¬ 
do us which act as national member* (zz) and 
the representatives of which form together 
the Conned of the FXD* Associate (31) and 
^(responding (14) mem ben arc admitted and 


also international associations or specialized 
groups. 

Coukremei or cougrrsso were held in the 
following ycart: l80j. I&07. i^OOp ipoB* 1920* 
1924* I9i»r X9|<V 1911 * 1933* 

1933. I9lS. 1939. I94d* 1947. W. 1052. 
1953. J954- 

Committees have been established on 
Cl a itifi ration (tn general and in special fields). 
Bibliography and abstracting, Information 
services* Technical, means of doeiim citation, 
Mechanical selection and Training of doco- 

TiwntilisB, 

Pdodkds issued ate the quarterly R&few 
<>f DwLumentdLWr the monthly Js^rmMthtBi 
FJ-U, and tiic half-yearly Eeontkfu md Cw- 
retiwtis io the f/JXG. (Universal Decimal 
Clasufication)- 

Complete editions of the U.D.C. are 
issued nr prepared in English, Freuds, German, 
Japanese, Portuguese and Spanish. 

QeTlcuI abridged and special editions of the 
U.ITC. have been published in the following 
languages: Dirndl, Dutch, English, French, 
German, Po&h, Portuguese. Rumanian* 
Russian, Sp anish, Swedish* Czech. A trilingual 
standard abridged edition tti EngEish-Fraidi- 
Gemian appeared in 1933. 

Various studies on documentation have 
been published by the F LO. The most im¬ 
portant of these with the aid of Lfnosco: 
Index Biktiofiraphkus; Afamtat on dnummi 
Kpfodwtim arid Dirwmy of phvio- 

ttpyirig aitd mkjpa>pyhg serviru. 

Abo a number of smalhr pamphlet* and 
booklets. 

Since rpjSt die central ofike of the F.LEh is 
hi The Hague* 6 Willem Wilsenplejn, 

f .DJ>. 

International Federation of Library 
Associations ■ I.FX + A.) At the International 
coufcraux of Librarians and Book Lovers 
held m Prague in jitne-july, 1920, the question 
of setting tip an inteirnmjnrwlcoinjTtiiree whcli 
should represent thr various national library 
asvodations wjj coosidcted of topical interest 
and presented its a communication of the 
delegate of the French Library Association* 
M. Hennot- His proposal was unauittiouily 
adopted- 

On the occasion oi the jOth Anniversary 
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Co nference of the Amerion Library Assoch 
iDion htlii in Atlantic City in October, 1920.-01 
international Commitra recommended to the 
A LA to take the initiative and id write the 
delegate authorized to study die creation of 
an International Library Committee to 
Edinburgh die tallowing year on die occasion 
of die 50th Anniversary Conference of the 
[ British) Library Association. This was held 
in September, 1927, and a section dealing with 
tficenLUiorLal co-operation of lib&uiB snd id 
the opinions expressed by the official delegare* 
of die national associations. As a result the 
'ImetTiitional Library and Bibliographical 
Commilicc' was thus constituted. 

Its first meeting was convened by its 
president, Mr, t. Colfijn. in Rome in March, 
2928. The president reported dut 14 
national associations Sod signed official letfen 
ot adhesion and that the Committee was thus 
regularlyconsticuircL It accepted die invitation 
of the Italian delegation to I told an inter¬ 
national Congress in Italy in 19:9. A second 
full meeting of die Committee was held in 
Rome, Florence and Venice in June, 1929. 
Mr Scvensma, librarian of die League of 
Ninons, accepted Ilk nomination as Per¬ 
manent Secretary of die InLeritaiLori.it Federa¬ 
tion. The draft-Sramics were approved and 
accepted by the General Assembly of die 
Congress held in Venice- Some ino^iifiautaii 
were introduced at die sc&ioiw at Stockholm 
in 1930 and Copenhagen in 1952. 

In the course of die years die figure of 
members went up from 14 countries in 1929 
to £7 members in 37 countries in 1955+ 

The Congress in Italy was held in Rome. 
Florence and Venice from June 15-30. 1929. 
The proceedings were published under die 
auspice? of die Italian local Committee in six 
volumes Aid del primp Cmgrrssi* Moftdtsle 
Mb hMimud^ t & bibtiegwjiA [1932)- 
Tbe Congress in Spain wo* held from May 
20-30. 1934* hi Madri d and Barcelona. The 
Astas y TrAafos wttc prepared jointly by the 
secretariat of LF.L.A, and due local Spanish 
committee, The composition living dis- 
appeared for a large part during the civil war 
in Spam only Volume 111 and Volumes 1-11 
combined were published in 1936 and 1949. 
The remaining reports arc deposited in the 
l-F.LA. archives. 


INTERTYPE 

The Committee of the lEEtmauctid 
Federation (International Library Committee 
until 1952 and I.F.L A, Council os from 1953) 
met after its preparatory meetings annually 
with the rxccptioo of die war years. 

The proceedings of these serious have been 
published in 19 volumes. Volumes 
I-Vin are out of print. Volumes VI, XI and 
XVI contain the cumulative indexes of the 
matters dealt with in the respective sessions. 
The other pub] Lemons of die Federation arc 
limited 10 four editions of the Repertoire of 
its member associations. A 5 th edition is in 
prepara non (1955). 

These publications are distributed to the 
member associations and on safe at Martinus 
Nijholf at the Hague, 

The communkaciafts of the Board to rhe 
fnimber associations are from 1953 on 
published as a separate chapter tn the inter¬ 
national library periodical Ltlm. 

The activities of the Federation nr per¬ 
formed by the following m mmiww 

t* Parliamentary and administrative libra¬ 
ries. 

2, Union Catdogues, 

3. Uniform cataloguing rules, 

4. IntenLitiona] loam. 

5, PetiodkaJs ami Serial publications, 

A Study abroad and exchange oriibrariaru, 

7. Exchange of publijratiuns. 

E. Hospital libraries, 

9. Conservation, cataloguing, reproduc¬ 
tion and extubition of race and precious 
books and documents.. 

10. Statistics. 

A section deals with Public libraries. 

Anodic section deals with the problems of 
the National and University Libraries. 

Every two years a subject is published for 
die competition of the Sewnsma prize of 
1,000 Swiss francs. In the past, three mtf% 
have been awarded dns prize. 

Secretamr: 

University Library, Leiden (Holland) and 

Library of the United Nations* Geneva. 

T,J t 4 . 

hiiertype A composing machine first mama- 
t idured in 1912 by International Typesetting 
Macl lane Co. + which allows 1he addition of 



INTRODUCTION 

standardized improYcifletiu ot other pans n 
acfoury. It u claimed that cibsolcwcncc » 
illtLi ivt>iW t iml riiiit ihc nudiiiie is capable 
of any kind of composition wort dm may be 
demand ctL 

Iulru-JuLtiun A preliminary DOEc, usually 
following the table of contents, presenting a 
general background to the subject of the book 
and discussing its EfeiimtnE in die book. 
Sometimes the mEtodoction occuts as tbe first 
chapter, or may be wriircn by a person other 
rhaft the author. In tlhr latter C'iic. jiflCe die 
bitrodiicfion mu y have a distinct value apart 
from the book itself* added entry may be 
made its die catalogue under the writer of the 
'iimoduLtiott, 

Introdmion date The date of a book as 
given at the beginning or at the end of die 
UiEiOd ucdon. 

Inverted heading Tbe heading of a catalogue 
entry with the natural order of worths traits 
posed, r.j. ir Chemistry, Organic. 2. Agricul¬ 
ture* Ministry of. 

Inversion of headings is normally made 
when some word other than die first h de¬ 
cidedly mote significant and likely to be 
sought by enquirer?. Inversion of compound 
subject headings u also frequently adopted by 
tmm libraries in order to bring related aspect! 
oi a subject together, and for the fact chat the 
subsequent grouping in the catalogue fre¬ 
quently differ* from the clarified arrange tit cue 
of the books on the shelves. 

Inverted ritl* The division of a book + s fide 
into two sections and their transposition in 
order m bring a leading word to the from, as 
heading, t.g.- r 

Grwfl ffim, The esrly history md Jt*srgcs 
of fAc Order of. 


t-iTaoil stack See FiOdw Case. 

Issue (edition, etc.) Specifically* a distinct 
group of copies of an edition, distinguished 
from the test by mote or (as slight but wdk 
defined variations in the printed matter. 
Different issues arc those in which intentional 
changes have been made without resetting the 
type for the whole work. Such issues may be 
the result of (d) the disrtibuEsou of the sheet* 
of a single impression among two or more 
publishers, those copies issued by each, bring 
distinguished by different imprint or title* 
page and possibly different preliminary nutter 3 
[&) the issue ol die sheen of on existing im¬ 
pression with a new or changed title-page* 
preface, notes or in a different number of 
volumes, etc.* 01 (f) a new impression for which 
revkmm have been injHrpoja^ 
type or plates* eg. a 'revised 1 (or corrected) 
impression [ A.T..A . Glois,), 

lime l Iran methods 1 Tin: litimber of books 
loaned from a library in a stated period. Abo 
used to refer to die cumulated charges form¬ 
ing the filed record of loans. 

Issue fold maps,' Tile number of impressions 
(copies) made m a given time without any 
change bring made in the pint (AX.A Char.}, 

Italic A condensed type designed by Griifi for 
Aldus and first used in 1 jot. Based on the 
contemporary form of handwriting used in 
Italian chancelleries* ie was first used wifi] 
roman upper case letters duractcriitically 
set off a Space* in Italy the type is usually called 
dMfff.j; beyond Italy, Ihdii. In modern printing, 
Italic 60a (indicated ia MS. by a single under¬ 
lining) are generally used for prefaces or for 
the purpose of emphasis (see dhtf Swash 
Letter). 
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Jacket A loose wrap-round cover died to 
protect the binding. Also called dust-cover or 
wrapper. 

Japanese p^ptrr ,SVe j JAPANESE TlSSUl, 

Japanese dune A very thin, sprang, truas- 
pircnt paper used tor artists proofs of en¬ 
gravings. 

Japanese vdliuin An c^irerndy costly. Strang 
hand-made Jap>UKTe paper with a firm glossy 
surface and a creamy tint! made from the 
inner bark of the rnidbcnr tree, Will nut 
stand erasure and must be hurdled carefully: 
much used for diplomas, cil 

Japon veil um Asubsrituie for Japanese Ycliurm 

Jasr, Louis Stanley [1^8-1944}. Librannn of 
Peterborough* of Croydon* and finally of 
Manchester from 1920-31* is Credited 
with numerous innovations in public library 
practice, ranging from Ilk early advocacy of 
die Fktuml Cksstffeatfon for mtinidpal 
libraries to the introduction of tided lower 
shelve*. At Croydon lie organized lectures, 
rtvuhngs and concerts in connection with the 
librarie?:, and rranspLinrcd this cultural con- 
ception of die public library's work to Man¬ 
chester, where he also opened the first munici¬ 
pal technical library in 15123, had die entire 
reference library rocatdogued on earth, 
introduced a new style of illustrated annual 
report, initiated die first mobile library service 
iti the country using converted buses and 
dealing directly with die public in 1931, and 
stuped the Manchester Centra] Library’ 
building in accordance with the practioL 
Unetfperimj-ntal ideas of hh later days m ex¬ 
pressed ui lus Thf phnrnittgofagreatlibrary* t^™ 7 - 

CJ + 

Jenson, Nicolas 11400?-^. t| 0 l). A French 
craftsman who is supposed to have been com* 
missioned by Charles V 1 F to learn printing in 
Venice for introduction into France. Jenson 
remained at Venice, however, and between 
4^5-75 printed ui ins owr. csubMmcni, 
Hh roman rypo are particularly celebrated, 


mJ have been regarded as the model from 
which jll subsequent roman letters Juve 
derived. Monii wji 1 great admirer of the 
so-called Golden Type* which he imitated. 
Jensons boob art frequently marred by poor 
pr^work and his types arc by no means 
perfectly cast, or uniformly black m printing. 
These last two tusks are not always regarded 
as btemuhes. 

Job pi™ A small band press of the platen 
type on which arc printed sitliII items such as 
lundbilk 

Job printer A printer who drab in small com¬ 
mercial work, c-g. forms and stationery, 
rather dun bookwork. 

Joined bod Handwriting with connected 
letters. 

Joint author A person who whin a book in 
collaboration with one or more a*aodata, 
die portion written by each nor usually being 
specified (A,A. CuJe). 

Joint authorship Applied m cataloguing to 
those Erases where a book is the joint produc¬ 
tion of two or more authors wriang bt cob 
libor.iriorVr the parts written by each not being 
sperififd. Works of joint authorship are 
entered by the chief catalogue codes under the 
audio! whose name appears first on the title- 
page, with references or added carries for 
the second and following authors (fe- John 
authors). 

Joint cat a bgue One containing entries ior the 
books in two or more libraries (Liir. Glass,). 

jiutifieucion 1. Tile equal and ciact spacing 
of worch and letters in a line, achieved in 
hand composition by artful selection of 
maces, but an automatic process in machine 
cotupoimon, Electric typewriter* are now on 
the market wtiich pcrmiE justification of 
typewritten matter, Making even die 
margins of the text by the inseraon of spaces 
in the luie. A practice not known to the earliest 
printers. 
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Keep standing [^trumoti to die printer no? 
to disperse the type of a book m anticipation 
of a new impression being necessary, 

Keepsake- :. A type ah lavishly primed 2nd 
ornately bound piifr boak, often composed of 
poetry. issued annual!y in die Hr# half of the 
19th century, a. Printed mementoes issued by 
dubs or organizations for special oceariuru 
Gloss.}. 

WdCffikaffipf* P, 'The keep-sake in nmetcouh 
Century air/ fJiUfan PuhL Uht. Quart., 1952, 
*» No, ii9 f 14^ 

Kelley, Grace O. Set Clarification 
Duoad. 

Kelzmcmt Press (rSyi-uXi \ private press 
at Hammcnmitln London* founded 2ml 
diremd by William Morris from idgi to hk 
death in 1S93, The books t&ucd from it wrre 
exceptional examples of boaknuking, and 
dieir be jury' of execution and harmony of 
design were the result of exacting study. The 
paper and ink were especially made for the 
books. Three foitrm of type designed, by 
Morris and cut by fu P- Prente, the Golden 
(E^go), Troy (tB$i) p and Chaucer [189^), die 
Liner used in 2 itiignifieenE folio edition of 
Chaucer (1896) for which E- Bumo-Joncs 
designed woodcut illustrations. After Morris's 
death in 1896 the Press completed outstanding 
work, and ceased operation, the material being 
deposited m the Brinsh Museum. 

Kfumeclv, John Member of Dundee L-iTt iry 
Committee p invented in 1.S75 an imp in-- lJ 
torm of " indicator 1 using doping dots instead 
of horizontal, its which the reader’s ticket 
wholly covered the book call number instead 
of appearing beside k* so saving considerable 
Space ill a large library-. With readers' tickets 
coloured differently at cadi end and on each 


side, the use of four different colours, each 
representing a different week, allowed rapid 
iilemitlcacion of die overdue hooks on loan. 
The Morgan indicator displayed at die 1877 
international conference was, it w,. alleged, .l 
p traded co truuerrial adaptation ol this jystem, 
Midmdilan, John. Dcterfpttim arid irkvW of 
nwifiHg Kennedy $ hmk&fff . . . Dundee, 
tS 79 - 

gj; 

Kenyan report Sit LIBRARY Co-OFLBA- 
TION- 

Kem Part of a letter which extends over the 
edge of die body* resting on d^e shoulder ox" 
tb= urn letter. 

Kettle sritch A stitch used r.i book sewing 
by mean* ol which each signature is firmly 
united to die preceding one at head and taiL 
Also called 'chain stitch/ 

Key The block or forme :u letterpress print¬ 
ing, nr the plate in lithography giving the 
black outlines as guide 10 die position of die 
other colours. 

Killing Sit Distribution: of rypfc. 

Knowledge classification The deification 
of abstract ideas* as opposed 10 bibliographical 
ideation, die arrangement of physical 
entities such as books, pamphlets, etc 

Kraft paper A strong brown paper used 
especially for wrapping purposes, but may be 
treated! for as varied as paper towels 
(when bleached) and roofing fries. Is fre* 

■ pimrly strengthened with linitan ar rar 10 
provide waterproof Wrapping of great 
strength. 
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Kursiv See Cursive. 
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L ihret A sheet of paper of knar size, usually 

3 X n in. 

Laciug-In In liand-bbidkg* in the r cx era 
style. die method af attaching boards to the 
icwing cards, which arc laced through holes in 
the board i. 

Laid piper Paper winch jbows doic ?hin 
parallel wire macks* Taid lines 1 and, Vttos 
lines' chain marks due to is imnuihctmx on a 
mould in which the wires ire laid side by side 
rathcc rhan woven. In niichmc-nude paper 
tli sc- marks arc impressed by Use daftdy. 

La mi nation A method of preserving old and 
had papers by placing the sheet between two 
layers of a transparent thermo-plastic material 
which when subject to heat under pressure 
makes on effective seal against atmospheric 
condition! 

Land Sf* Public Library Law, 

Language subdivision May be interpreted 
in two ways. 

(h-} Subdivision of a subject according to 
the language in which it is written. 

(ir] Subdivision of a language division 
m the philological class of a classification 
schema 

See ak> Classification and undei 
individual sdumies. 

Large paper copy (or edition j A copy or an 
edition of a book printed on paper of c.ttra 
ihc sometimes of superior quality allowing 
wide margins, but with letterpress the same as 
in the regular edition. 

Law See Public Li&haby Law, 

Lay edges The edges of a sheet of paper w likh 
are laid against the front and ode lay ^au^ev 
of a printing or folding machine. Tk from 
lay edge is the 'gripper edge/ 

Layout Tire preparation of copy for transLi- 
Oon into type. Indications of the style on-d the 
position of the blocks- 


Lc Gascon style Modified fanfare bindings of 
the early 17th century k in which the strap- 
work is retained* die enclosed spaces differen¬ 
tiated by inlaid leather of different colours, 
and the sprays lighter. Rue dotted scrolls are 
frequently enclosed in die geometrical com¬ 
partments and often extend into lilies and 
curves of remarkable lustre and elegance 

(iik dm). 

Leaders Dots, dashes or other signs across a 
page from the initial word to the final ward* 
liliuig the gaps between any two wsurds* os ui 
tabulations or forms. 

Leading line The tup-most hdrizuntd line 
on a standard ruled catalogue card; die line 
on which the anchor heading begun. 

Lcntli Strip* of lead less dun type height, 
used for spacing out Lina. Made ed given 
point sires, t,g r thin lead* l r point; middle, 
2 point; thick, 3 point, 

Leaf One of the single units but* wfiidi the 
origuial sheet is folded and cut to term a 
section of a book. A leaf consists of two 
pages* one on each side. 

Leaflet 1, in a Limited seme, a publication of 
from wo to four pages printed oil a mull 
sheet folded once, but not stitched or bound, 
the pages fallowing in the same sequence or 
in a book. a. In a broader seme, a «naiT thin 
pamphlet f/LLA. Gloss.), 

Leather There is nothing Like leather/ So 
our fathers sometime* said, but so our grand- 
fathers undoubtedly said. Since then, how¬ 
ever, there has been a period when the re¬ 
liability ami durability of bwkhmdtrig leather 
was very much questioned. 

The public at large may only have been 
dimly aware dur leather bound books de¬ 
cayed after a surprisingly short time, but those 
commcnially interested m it, especially 
librarian^ were keenly aware of die fact. 
If we go back a hundred years, decay ofbook¬ 
binding leather was probably something of an 






LEATHER 

unusual phenomenon. and m Sm dir average 
leather bound boot produced 100 yean ago 
even today sbowi litlie decay of die leather, 
and in some case* no&e at all 

Around liSo-po it began to be realised 
thaT die rhru hting lued was unreliable. 

Even Arsi-ela*! moroeem, after only a few 
yean on the shelf] loo often began to loot 
maty and in a few years powdered away to 
dust, and yet it appealed that due skins came 
from sound 211 ini its. had been tanned with die 
approved materials and treated throughout in 
die approved manner. It cm be readily 
imagined that there was cemiidcrable con¬ 
fusion in ascertaining precise tacts* as the 
decay might not stare for six or seven year** 
by which dmc, although the binder could be 
traced readily enough, tc was difficult to go 
bade and track up the exact history of the 
|w.fhf f used from the time the skin left die 
animaTi carruse. The librarian namtally saiJ 
that if it was not the Emit of the leather manu¬ 
facture^ it was die fault of the binder, who 
perhaps had tubbed on oxalic acid to brighten 
the colour of the leather, or some other 
deleterious substance. Nobody, however, 
could prove anyilimg, Meanwhile the un¬ 
sightly decay attacked more and more books 
and in ionic libraries more titan others. 

This state of affairs could lead to a lot of 
wishful chinking* and many i man would say 
chat he had a secret and could tcU by touch 
Of smell or by preternatural means whether a 
leather would last or whether it was prone 
to decay. Such soothsayer* we re never proved 
wrong because too much time elapsed between 
their prophecy and die result, and it must have 
been a tempting proposition to a binder ot a 
leather merchant to set himself up at a witch 
doctor on tlii* subject However, hi l$oo, the 
matter had become of nidi importance that 
die Royal Society of Arts let up a committee 
under the chairmanship of Vjip^utit Cob- 
ham to enquire into the whole matter, and 
their principal finding was that decayed 
leathers held within their fibres a considerable 
quantity of sulphuric add. Now, in (B£o or 
thereabouts tire use of aniline dye* for colour¬ 
ing leather came into general use. These gave 
much brighter colours—emerald greens* 
vivid scarlets, etc,—all of which had been 
impossible with the use of the old vegetable 


dyes, but the leather taandkmtctt had 10 
bleach their skins to near white to achieve 
these brilliant colours, and sulphuric add was 
used in the process—in ket some thought the 
more add, die brighter the colour! The con¬ 
nection of Ueai was irresistible; the leather 
manufacturer* were not suffidemly eareftd in 
washing the leather after the sulphuric acid 
hul l jnA thus left some in permanently, It thus 
appeared the problem had been solved, and 
henceforth leather which had been tested and 
was stamped 'Add Free 1 was die standard 
specification for ad libraries and all important 
publications, and at bast one very large edition 
of a mulri-volume publication was sold under 
the slogan *Arid Free Leather/ Bui what was 
the mutt? Tire result was that although the 
leather was tredy free from add whoa it kft 
the binders' kind*- , the decay of l^adiw con- 
mne d much as before. 

It naturally took Some yean to discover 
thu p Add Free 1 was a ffop, and in 
anodrer committee was set up at die instiga¬ 
tion of the Printing Industry Research 
Association, and the British Leather Manu¬ 
facturer! Research Association, under the 
thrirmarulnp of lewis G. Kitcat* a London 
master bookbinder. The first purpose of the 
committee was to gather and survey ail the 
known evidence in a search for clues on which 
to formulate new theories for toting, and 
with the evidence b ri ng of a most confiktiug 
nature the enquiry took much die form of a 
detective thriller in the search fur 'Oo dun 
ice 1 Books bound from die self-same skins 
were traced, as ro some ar the British Museum 
and other* m Wales. The Welsh books were 
ail right, the Museum books were all wrong. 
Moreover! enquiries abroad showed that it 
was a wodd-wiilc problem. Prominem 
librarians produced specific* winds lud hem 
rubbed Into books and which they claimed 
had much retarded decay. Other librarians 
using the same specific* could note little im¬ 
provement. Curiously enough, books fre¬ 
quently handled seemed to last better than 
books which stood on the shelves* leading to 
a hypothesis that human perspiration had 
preservative q ualities . 

The binders were under dose examination. 
Did they use oxalic arid to brighten the 
leather, or did dtcy not? Had any modem 
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wwwhrH of a cellulose ai plastic nature been 

discovered whkh would solve the difficult? 
And so on. 

Finally, Mr. R. Faraday Inne*. the brilliant 
scientist attached to the Leather Research 
Aisoriariom propounded 2 theory which fitted 
in with alj the substantiated dues. The suh 
phone add, he snid p which is always found in 
decayed leathern lud been absorbed from die 
atmosphere mA gradually accumulated in die 
le^dwf, hence die purer the air the lancer the 
life of tlie leather, This* however, did nor 
explain why leathers of 100 years ago lasted 
well when die dr in the early part of their 
life wo* certainly no purer than it is to-day. 

The second part of Mr. tones* theory, how¬ 
ever, dealt with this* as he dm wed that modem 
methods of manufacturing leather called foi 
more washing in water than had been usual in 
the rime of our great-grandfathers. and the 
excessive washing removed from die leather 
certain constituents which hod die quality of 
standing as 1 buffer between the attaching acid 
and die Leather fibres—and he went burlier 
than this. He suggested various innocuous 
chemical* which could be easily and cheaply 
incorporated in the leather and which* accord¬ 
ing to lus theory, would effectively cuke die 
place of the natural preservative constituents 
which had been lost, Mr. Inure devised a 
simple test whereby decay, which under 
ordinary conditions; might take many vein, 
could be produced In the course of a few 
days. If the leather did not decay under test 
it would not, according to Ills theory, decay 
on die bookshelves „ and with Ids treatment 
leather did nor decay under test. At this stage 
the matter Was brought to the point that if the 
accelerated decay test was die real equivalent 
of the test of time the problem wo* solved, but 
only time could answer that. In 1932, a care¬ 
fully organized Jong tofu test was put in 
hand with the co-operation of the British 
Museum and die National Library* of Wales 
at Abctystwydu Tlw pure atmosphere of 
Aberystwyth was selected as a contrast to 
conditions in London. Some hundred* of 
books were bound m pairs* one of each pair 
being in untreated leather and the other in 
treated leather, .uid icored in various parts of 
the British Museum and the Library at 
A bcrystwytli. By these means such variation 


LECTURES 

of ventilation and atmosphere os exist in the 
two libraries have came under review. 

Twenty-four yean have now passed since 
those boob were first placed on the shelves 
and thus the actual test of time has operated 
in sonic measure. Mr, FL J* Pltnderlriih of the 
British Museum laboratory has repotted that 
some of the untreated leather* are now show¬ 
ing distinct signs of decay, but in all cases die 
treated leathers show no sign of deteriorarkm. 
Thus die sangumc hope* to which the scienti¬ 
fic approach to thr problem has given rise are 
being vindicated. 

L.GrE. 

Leather bound Either fully or partly hound 
in leather but alwayl wkh a leather back. 

Lectures Library authorities as such [except 
Metropolitan borougfu) luvc no power under 
die Public Libraries Act* to provide lectura* 
but many local authorities have secured the 
necessary permission by means of local Am 
of Parliament. Such Acts normally authorize 
the local authority, as the Library authority or 
otherwise, to provide and maintain lecture 
rooms and cause lectures to be delivered on 
educational and other subjects, to make 
charges for admission, to pay lecturers 1 fees 
and to let lecture rooms wlicn not in use. 
The amount to be expended in any one year 
» mindly limited to sums averaging between 
;£*« and ^joo. In order to equip lecture 
rooms it is customary la secure purchasing 
powers under the 1 'oal Act so as to provide 
cpidiasCopcSp cinematographic apparatus and 
other equipment and fittings. Such items may 
not be purchased. our of library funds, neither 
will die Minister approve loan* for the put> 
pose. 

Under a London County Council [General 
Powers) Act* Metropolitan borough council* 
have power* as Library authorities under die 
Acts to arrange for the giving of lectures on 
educational or other subjects and to provide, or 
nuke provision for die use of. lecture rooms, 
to make reasonable charge* for admission to 
lecture and for die use of such room* when 
not required for lecture purposes and to incur 
necessary expenditurc. 

The wide powers granted under die Educa¬ 
tion Act, 1944 (l 7). and the toed Govern¬ 
ment Act* 194S (1. 13 2), ore often invoked to 
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LEDGER CHARGING 

permit the giving nfkctitfe*. St? forthet tinder 
PD r« llc Li nkAwv L w (Provisions}. 

As to die question of tax liability where 
lecture rooms arc provided or cturps made 
for admission ttv Rates a? 3 D Taxes. 
Hewitt, A, R. Lmi* rAtitv tu public libraries, 

tmtewustmi art gaStrics. 5 in1 ft)., 194”. 
Hewitt* A. R. StfinifHFj of public lihrmy 

jrd «L (rev.) t 1955 

A.n.ii. 

Ledger charging A method of recording 
book loan* by entering book numbers against 
borrower' ticker numbers- eel adjacent 

columns, 

Legal deposit Legal deposit, copyright 
deposit, the copy-tax or the delivery of 
printed copies, as it is severally termed, ts a 
method whereby nne or more privileged 
libraries in a nation, Hare, province, union or 
empire regularly receive free copies of all 
tiewly published hooks from die publishers 
or printers in tint region. 

A French king, Franc k J, originated the 
idea. Ry die Montpellier Ordinance of 
December i 537, every printer and publisher 
m France, without exception had to send to 
die Royal Library' at Blob a free copy of every 
newly published book, irrespective or juthor + 
subject, cost K tire, date or language and 
whether illustrated or not. A heavy hue .mil 
confiscation of die whole edition o\ a work 
nor deputised was die penalty for naB-cam- 
plimee. The topic? became a permanent 
record of the nation's literary output. After 
die transfer of the RoyaJ Library to Paris, 
each inceptive French monarch took great 
pride in watching the collection grow by this 
meam. 

Legal deposit began in England hi Jftio 
with a pnviEC agreement* effected only after 
h mmy ruhbes and ildaics* and die reputed pfc 
o i tkiciy pounds' worrh'ofgold plate, between 
tlie University of Oxford (Bodley s Library) 
and the Stammers' Company, The Stationers 
were a Chartered Company as early as 15 57 
and since that date kept registers of all their 
member?* published work?. 

The effecting of this agreement was there¬ 
fore an adroit piece of diplomacy worthy of 
the highest praise, for the Sdtioncts' Com¬ 
pany eciiEfoiled practically all die printing 


and publishing trade in England except that of 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, But the 
greatest weakness of the Bodleian agreement 
was its unofficial charaoEr, Unlike the French 
decree, ir was x purely private contract* it liad. 
no royal backing and no penalties* In 1637 the 
Star Chamber decree tnmmieJ imprisonment 
and heavy fines for non-compliance. Bur the 
collapse of that dread Council in 1640 causes! 
die agreement to lapse. 

The Press Licensing Acts of J662-92 re¬ 
quited three best paper copies of all new books 
and reprints with additions to Lc deposited 011 
publication for use by die Royal Library and 
Oxford and Cambridge Universities, The 
obligation lasted intermittently rill 1695. when 
it was altered by the 1709 Copyright Act 
(H Anne c. 1:9), This stipulated for nine best 
edition copies: one for the Royal Library, 
oq^ each for Oxford anti Cambridge, tour 
for the four Scottish Umvertitia + one for 
Edinburgh** Faculty of Advocate*, ami one for 
&fon College, London. An abortive Bill m 
1717 tried to increase the nine copies ro 
fourteen, but was dropped. 

The Union with Ireland Copyright Act of 
iSor (41 Geo. HI- c 107) added two more 
copies for the Dublin libraries of Trinity 
College and King's Inn, This obligation per¬ 
sisted in the 1 -S14 Copyright Act (j+ Geo. til 
iL 1 j 0). Out by the iSjiri Act (6 and 7 Will. 
IV c 110) fix libraries loir their privilege and 
receive instead a yearly grant divided among 
tb cm amounting to £3.000. The six libraries 
wot Sinn College, rite four Scottish Universi¬ 
ties and King's- hm* Dublin. The £3,000 is 
still paid yearly from the Consolidated 
Fund on £tfk{accary evidence of booklists 
and accounts being furnished to the 
Treasury. 

The five libraries retaining their privileges 
The British Museum (formerly die Royal 
Library and transferred to die nation ui 175 ft), 
the Bodleki, Cambridge University, the 
Faculty of Advocate and Trinity College, 
Dob fin continued to exert their privilege, tr- 
affirmed by die Imperial Copyright Act of 
1843 {5 & ri Via, €■ 45). But by the Imperial 
Copyright Act of 191 f (i & - Geo. V c. 4tij 
the National Library of Wales (with certain 
dissei of books excepted) wm jddei nuking 
a total of fix depository libraries. This, very 
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briefly- it the liisiory of legal Jepoiii in Great 
B ritain. 

Frets Laws in ibree throughout the real of die 
world show surprising diifeicnees regarding 
compulsory deposit of China and 

Japan maintain th e system under police 
control tor press censorship. In Gbik each 
fiscal attorney and seven! ministers ate allowed 
tree copies of every new book published there. 
Yugoslavia* Russia and Poland require the 
deposition before the work is put on sale. 
The Minister tor Industry and Commerce 
controls legal deposit in Ireland. In Peru die 
copy delivered by the printer must first be 
signed by the author or publisher. Li I Lily 
omission of the date from a published Wort U 
punishable by a fine. In Austria- Columbia* 
Malts, RumtuiU and the U. 3 .A. deposit 
copies are delivered gratis m the libraries by 
the posed authorities. 

The Library of Congress only gets free 
copies of newly published books in America* 
and the power of selection and cataloguing h 
judiciously exercised. The Biblioth&quc 
Nariomik is tile repository for all new French 
books, and it publisher Lists of all copyright 
aceeasiuni. Deposit in Italy is shared between 
the national libraries of Florence and Rome. 
Each State in Germany enacts its own copy¬ 
right laws; die StaatslrihLiotbek in Berin 
gets copies of all works published in Prussia, 
but not in Bavaria or Saxony. Munich's State 
Library receive* Bavarian copies; one is kept, 
die other k sent ro a neighbouring university 
in the- province. Deposit in Scandinavia has 
some unusual features. The Royal Libraries of 
Copenhagen and Stockholm j penalize in the 
ana* so copyright copies of religious, scientific 
and tedmologieal works are tone to die 
universities or to several serializing acadcmk* 
or institutions. The printer*, not the publishers* 
are responsible for deliver)- of copies of all 
works printed. 

The number of deposit copies demanded fey 
different countries varies asronidungty, Ln 
Switzerland legal deposit is voluntary, but 
24$ continental publishers freely present copies 
□fdl new books they lssut, Norway, Wuit- 
temberg (Germany) and Denmark are satis¬ 
fied wuh one copy, and even die is somfdmst 
not required unless copyright U sought. France 
requires one copy from the printer and une 


Liter from die publisher- Poland seven copies, 
Ireland ten, Portugal serauceo and Rumania 
fifteen. But the Soviet Republic of Ukraine 
actually demands fifty or more copies 0 1 each 
new work, rather a partLl confiscation dun a 
deposit. 

it is truly remarkable how Legal deposit, 
from it* origin m the cupidity of a iwi 
century French monarch has grown into an 
important bibliographical scheme of almost 
universal adoption. Yet it would now fee 
extremely difficult (in most cases impossible) 
satufiLCEorily ro replace by another plan a 
scheme whereby certain national or privileged 
libraries are regularly fed with new books at 
no expense and whereby at least one copy of 
even- worthwhile bunk is carefully preserved 
tor the use of present-day readers and for its 
final evaluation by posterity. 

Many long, fierce and bitter controvert es 
raged in the past over the alleged injustice of 
die tax imposed by legal deposit. But meut 
modem publishers concur due* excepting 
vay cosdy works* the free publicity assured 
to die deposit copies by the bury copyright 
libraries is commensurate with and often 
outweighs the slight burden of the last. 
Canons, FL G. T, Bibliography ef library 
tmitty 192.7- 

Lsdaile, A- .Vjij'pjJdi of the. it r arid. Ipjj. 

Paffbrd, J. H, Library cj-<tperjtim in Europe, 

mb 

Partridge, PL C. B, History of the legal deposit 
of hoakt throughout ilte British Empire. 

m^ 

Shearman and ethers. Press laws of foreign 
rtf nn frier, 10. 

Legend See Caption, 

Lem on cs kr style A style of book decoration 
practised fey Jean Gtiriituphe Plain basum* 
nScr, wlio worked for Count Hoym in 
Franco in die iSrb century. It h characterized 
by pktorbd mosaic of landscapes* bouqueES- 
etc. (LjJv. G/tiis,}. 

Letter by letter filing A method of filing- 
in alphabetical order* entries in 2 lilt, cata¬ 
logue or bibliography* the bask principle 

f 

one word or more* u regarded a* one unit. 
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Thus the y»g ti l fiaiuM oF the imliviJual woids 
ii disregarded and ths whole heading eon- 
sidcf ed ih a sequence of letters Often £=dbd 
the ‘all through 1 method p <?.£, 

Green acres 
Grrenbonks 
Green fields 
Green ford 
Green Howards 
Gfmuhank 

The umc entries filed by the alternative 
word by word method would appear as 
follows: 

Green acres 
Green fields 
Green Howards 
Grembanks 
Greaiford 
Gitenshank 

Letter-spacing Extra spacing between the 
letters of a word, especially in a malting title 
or tide-page. 

Lettered proof A proof of an engraving 
perhaps not in a final state, with the names of 
the artist, engraver and printer engraved in 
the margin. 

Lettering In binding, the process of marking 
1 cover with tide nr other disringoishing 
cJuranm. 

Lettering piece A piece of thin leather m 
other materia], blocked or lettered, affixed to 
a book cover, usually on the spines 

Letterpress 1. Printing from raked type of 
blocks, as distinct fioro lithographic printing, 
a. The manor produced from relief surfaces, 
t.g. type- 3. Text as distinct from illustrations, 

Lcftrc de Forme, lettre tie soiume. lettre 

birarde The three general classifications of 
gothic type-forms as found in the 13th 
century\ The first h die pointed and most 
formal, used in service books and Bibbs, die 
second is rounder and less formal ami the 
third is a cursive form. They correspond to a 
similar classification of lettering used for 
manuscripts, and like those hands, partake of 
national modifications. 

Levant morocco A higl^rade kathei misk 
from the ikin of the Angora goat, 


Libellous publications The material part of 
die came of action bi libel is doe the writing 
bur the publication of the libel, [Hebdicch v* 
Madlwainc [iS^I * Q B. jS). Actions in¬ 
volving the dissemination of libellous publica¬ 
tions have been brought against various GOOfc- 
mercial houses and one against the British 
Museum hot librarians and library authorities* 
however* seem to have been free, so far, from 
Litigation of this nature. Cases against mm- 
merdal houses relate both to the sale and 
dfculition of libellous books and die dis¬ 
tribution of periodicals containing libellous 
matter. In some dte plaintiffs have been suc¬ 
cessful and in other? the defendants, each case 
depending on the particular circumstances 
involved. The case kw is reviewed in die 
present writer's Law ntaling JU public libraries 
etc. (Eyre & Sponswoode), 19+7- 

In the case of Martin v. The British M useum 
{(1-8514) xoTXJG 338)thepIaintiff"eomplami?d 
of the handing to readers in the library of 
paiupfilcti containing defamatory matter- The 
jury found, Inter n&a, that |i) the pamphlets 
woe libels on the plaintiff; {ii} the buying, 
cataloguing and producing the pamphlets for 
iitipcotiou were done by the defendants in the 
hene jfidc belief that they were acting in dis¬ 
charge of their statutory powers and duties; 
and (iiij the defendants were nor guilty of 
negligence. In giving judgment for the 
defendants die judge said that there was a 
public duty on the trustees to receive all books 
soar and to purchase 0 tilers and chat probably 
influenced the findings of the jury who 
thought the trustees could not enquire into or 
know the character of all boob asked for or 
used. 

A public Librarian lias no statutory duty to 
receive specific boob or to purchase others 
and, it is submitted* the pka of public dory 
would probably Cfi.it should an action similar 
to that against the British Museum be in¬ 
stituted against him. If, however, such an 
action should be brought against a librarian or 
library authority the defence might well be 
found lei the words of Lord Justice Roarer in 
the case of Vratidly v. Motile's Select Library 
([1900] a QJL 170) who said 1 I think dm, fl£ 
regards a person who is not the printer or 
t!*e first or main publisher of 1 work whkh 
contains 4 libel, but has - nly taken* what 1 
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may call, a subordinate pare in disseminating it, 
in considering whether there ll** Wen publica- 
don of it by him* die particular rircunisranees 
under which lit disseminated die work must 
be considered. If he did it in the ordinary way 
of hh business, die nature of the business and 
the way in which it was conducted must be 
looked at; and, if he succeeds in showing (i) 
that he was innocent of any knowledge of die 
libel contained in die work disseminated by 
liim T [iij that there was untiling hi the work 
or the decumsrincra under which it came to 
him 01 Was deaeminared by him which 
ought or have led lum to suppose due it 
contained a libel* and (iii) that, when the work 
was disseminated by him, it was not by any 
negligence on fib part that he did not know k 
pmtrined the libel, then* dihough the dis¬ 
semination of the work by him w as prinut 
f&rit publication of it, he may nevertheless, on 
proof of the above mennoned tacts, be held 
not to have published it,* Although this ease 
■ lei It with dissemination in the course of 
business it h submitted dm the principles of 
innocent dissemination without negUg^mce 
propounded by Romer, L.J, P might well apply 
to dissemination other dun for the purposes 
of gain. 

Gacley, C. Ubet mJslm&t* 4th ed., 
Holsbury’s Laws $f England* and aL r VoL 20, 
10*6 (jrd ed. in progress). 

Hewitt, A. R- i>rtf rdat 1 ug to pnhtic Ubr-mts, 
museums arid an galleries. 2nd ah, 1547* 

A.R.H. 

Librarian See Hcblig Library Law. 

Lihimrumsiilp The dioractcrisrics and fime- 
tions of a librarian, as scholarship 1 rcprescnji 
the characteristics of a scholar. Libraritiuliip 
has been dciuted as the collection, preserva¬ 
tion, organization and use of recorded com¬ 
munion on*. Till team* times the function of 
prctervulwn was often stressed ar die expense 
of the me of the records preserved Hence the 
Graeco-Linn word and die com¬ 

mon terms feecptr, mristof* antes tihuflim. 
Hence also J. W. Clark's great work on the 
historical aspects of a nr libraries was entitled 
T)tt tare of bvvks. The view of a librarmi as a 
watchdog lead* to obvious extravagances. 
Hubert Burton quotes Hcititius, the keeper of 
the library at Leyden, as saying 1 no sooner 
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come into the library, but I bolt the door 
behind me, excluding hist, ambition, avarice, 
and all suds vice*, whose nurse b idleness, the 
motiicr of ignorance ... and in the very lap of 
eternity, amongst So many divine souls. I rake 
my sear, widi so lofty a spirit ami sweet eon- 
tent dial I pity all our great ones and rich men 
that know not this happiness/ The uneducated 
librarian who wishes to cloak his ignorance b 
easily tempted to emulate Hrinsius, and the 
caretaker view of the librarian** duties has 
fallen inns disrepute, greater stress now being 
placed on the fruitful use of die books chan on 
their safe keeping. This b indeed an inevitable 
result of die development of research in 
scientific, historical and other fields since the 
Rescoratioii. It would, however, be a grave 
mistake to ignore the need for the careful 
preservation of record*, and the term keeper 
still has important significance, especially hi 
literary, historical and bibliographical field*. 
The definition quoted above, however, makes 
allowance for ihr purpose of the collection as 
well as it* acquisition and preservation, and it 
is this factor which constitute* die distinction 
between diflerem type* of Libraries serving 
particular fields of knowledge or particular 
classes of reader, The method of organizing 
oml arranging the collection must, of course* be 
adapted to the special purpose in view. 

Librai unship is now generally recognised 
as a vocation for which special training is re¬ 
quired. Two factor* in particular are respon¬ 
sible for this: i + The widespread establishment 
of general hbranes, usually maintained by 
local authorities* and 2. The dcvdopmciaC of 
libraries serving apodal purposes of teaching 
and research in academic, scientific and in¬ 
dustrial fields. Expansion has brought greatly 
increased recruitment and greater complica¬ 
tion in the technical methods needed to ensure 
the economic working of a large library. As j 
trank, simple apprenticeship is no longer m 
itself an adequate preparation for tbc new 
recruit, and the need b felt for a genet illy 
recognized system of training and examine- 
non which will qualify candidates for techni¬ 
cal post* in any library. It is when expansion 
of this kind takes place that a colling or occu¬ 
pation begin* to claim professional naan* The 
Library Association, which is the professional 
body in Great Britain* was founded in i8?a 
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and iw^rpor-ited by royal charter in tlgS: it 
now has l^ooc? mcmbsi. One of m most 
Important tasks has Iran the organ i ration an d 
control (if pndfasii^ml cXimmations* jthI the 
maintenance of a protcsiion.il register of 
chartered librarians. FuJl-nme training was at 
first confined to the School of Ubnriuuhap it 
University College* London (founded in 
1919). This is now a postgrad uite school, 
offering courses for the two I Mveidiy 
Diplomas in Ltbrarhuuliip and Archive 
Administration. In 1945* however* the library 
Asdodadon sponsored the opening of several 
library idiooh attached to Iota! technical 
colleges, where full-thue courses for die 
Library Association's examiciiLroii are offered- 
A substantial number of young librarians arc 
now receiving fuE-timc trainingand the pro¬ 
portion ls like ly m increase. The Library 
Association^ headquarter* jre at Chaucer 
Home, MdcC Place, W.C,t. + where there is 
an imporoni library of Lbrarianriiip and 
bibliography, and an active information 
service. 

The subjects covered by the gHitra! term 
*librarLimhip p are wide and various. There if 
a reasoned study of them in FL Irwin's 
Libnjrioiulrip. 1949, pp, There it Is 

argued dial all die manifold subject of study 
can be grouped under the general heading of 
bibliography* using dir word in its widest 
i£]ise t and the teno 'applied bibliography' is 
suggested as a useful synonym. If the Uni ver¬ 
sity of London regulations for the Acade mic 
Postgraduate Diploma ttt Ubrarianship are 
consulted, it will be seen that the various 
aspects of the subject ire arranged systematic¬ 
ally* to onpliasire this point. Four of the six 
subjects in the syllabus arc concerned directly 
with the bibliography of graphic and printed 
records (i.e. palaeography* historical biblio¬ 
graphy, materials and research in general and 
special fields, cataloguing and classification). 
The firs subject on the other liand is kmoried, 
and die na t h deals with the history and func¬ 
tion of apodal types of libraries. The subject 
of English literature, which lias always formed 
pari of the Library' Association syllabus* is 
omitted. Its presence in the Library Association 
examination has often been manrrd on the 
score dm it bdongs to general rather thin 
professional education, and for many librarians 


it has little or no relevance. It is now, however, 
accompanied by a series of alternative papers 
on die literature and lihrariuiship of ocher 
branches of knowledge. It is indeed evident 
diat librariaiLship may often involve some 
acquaintance with any field of knowledge 
with which 1 given library is pardculatly 
concemetL Tire librarian of a medical library, 
for example, must have both in inreresi in and 
some knowledge of medical science, Tire 
lihranau with a general training could no 
doubt quickly learn die minimum necessary* 
but a man with 1 deeper mremc in iitedidttc 
ilun tliis might well make a more successful 
librarian, better able to undmranJ the needs of 
experts using die library and 10 discuss their 
problems on equal trrma. In other words both 
technical training and subject knowledge are 
desirable. In 1 general library* the value of 
spedd subject knowledge is becoming in¬ 
creasingly recognized. Even chough schemes 
for the division of libraries into subject de¬ 
partments rruy make only limited headway* 
nevertheless, die assistant with special knowl¬ 
edge has a definite con:*ibudon 10 make both 
in book selection and in the information 
service. The young librarian is, therefore* well 
advised to sec that he has not only die tecimical 
knowledge required by die L.A. syllabus* but 
a more than superficial familiarity with at 
least one field of knowledge in which he has a 
nirural interest. A good university degree in 
drat subject h an obvious ,td vantage, but the 
saute advice can be tendered to all rccrtiiES 
wlretber graduate? or nor, Though acquaint- 
jjiee with almoit any field of knowledge is 
usually Acceptable, there is always a special 
demand for eandiihw with a genuine knowl¬ 
edge of modem languages* or of any branch 
of science. 

Hie litoral of this h that, although die 
tn ini fold subjects of library science grow* more 
complex every year* hbmiatdup is neverthe¬ 
less something much greater than the mere 
mm of these subjects. It shares with certain 
other vocations (farming and teaching are 
examples) something indefinable which trrny* 
forms i t from a mere occupation into a way of 
life. Those in whom tire light burns brightly 
find that their work filb tliwr live! abundantly 
and bring! in own satisfying reward*. Tire 
rising tide of administrative work which 
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often to-day overwhelm! the senior librarian 
and the preoccupation with examinations, 
m1 um mJ g™lmg which seems inevitable m 
a dosed profession, may sometime* obscure 
this satisfaction; but a, sense of vocation is 
always the mark of die true librarian. 

There 1m of laic bten »ntc discussion of 
the philosophy of librarianship/ This higb- 
sqmnding phrase usually signifies little but the 
j?EfjjHijc of librarimsliip. In many cam the 
purpose of a given library is explicitly defined; 
dm is true whenever the subject field and 
membership is restricted. as with die libraries 
of Learned radetlr* and academic or scientific 
imtiturioas, Considerations of purpose mainly 
arise where diem are no suck limitations, re, 
with aon-spociiiizcd libraries open ro die 
general public. Broadly there arc three possible 
purposes of a library: tracking, research and 
entertainment; and these can be achieved 
either singly or in any combination by any 
library'. In practice, however, the entertain- 
mait value of boohs is only stressed by the 
genera] library, and it is in tbil field that 
differences of opinion occur. 7 lie earlier 
advocates of the public library stressed in 
educational Value for the humbler reader at 
the expense of other purposes. Most people 
to-slay on the other hand in cl be to regard it 
rathcf as a public service meeting a public 
demand, few librarians would* however, be 
prepared co base their book-selection merely 
on public (or popular) demand, if only 
became a balanced stock could never be 
achieved by this means. The need toe some 
standard of provision therefore arises, and it is 
in the dctrnnbatiou of this irandard that 
difficulties appear. With boohs used mainly 
for teaching and research, all would agree that 
the standard of quality should be hlgL Logic¬ 
ally, the nine standards of excellence should 
be expected from books used mainly for 
cmia^rbiiniTicTit, but in this field (i) public 
demand by strong pressure tends to depress 
this standard, and (it) standards of value are 
more complicated and more uncertain than 
they are with books used for reaching and 
research; moreover literary value and enter- 
fammcTit value are inextricably confused. The 
Ume problems are found in other services 
providing public cntertaiiiitieut, such as the 
radio and the popular press. The result is in 


general 4 compromise between quality and 
demand- Whets, however, die demand k 
heavy and widespread* as with the radio, it 
will generally be found that standards over the 
years arc gradually relaxed; being based indeed 
OR fashion and convention* they can never 
become stable. With a service of more 
limited appeal such as die art gallery* it is 
on die whole easier to maintain a given standard 
of quality* than with a service subject to heavy 
popular pressure. Those who believe tLn 
public demand must be the guiding factor, 
should remember that die term 'demand/ 
however convenient it may be in the field of 
economies* Is often misleading. Very rarely 
does it represent a simple and deliberate 
expression of opinion by a body of readers (or 
consumers). More often its force is the chance 
result of many conflicting winds of fancy or 
preference. The democratic answer to tliis is 
to pbee on the expert the mpoittibiJiry, not 
merely of interpreting the general will, but of 
guiding it when needed Into paita of wisdom. 
The librarian who excrcha thb responsibility 
bravely, wisely and temperately, will gain 
die confidence of bis readers, and such public 
confidence surely h one of die marks of true 
libranamhip, 

ix 

Librammhlp* education Stt Education 
ron LlBRARlANSJHF <md EXAMINATIONS. 

Libraries for the blind Library service to 
the blind has been and b being provided by 
various agencies in different countries. In 
some it has become the rrapottdbility of the 
Churches or of religious Orders and in others 
of a department of a blind welfare organixi- 
lion with wider responsibilities. Elsewhere 
Public Libraries have accepted responsibility 
and in the United States the Nltiooal Library 
has itself assumed important supply and co¬ 
ordinating functions by establishing a blind 
literature division in the Library of Congress. 
If the scope and coverage in Great Britain is 
unique that is partly due to the fact that nib- 
■jrarmd contributions were made* during the 
early stages of development by each of the 
variant forms of agency. Religious organiza¬ 
tions (t£. the S.PG and the Catholic Truth 
Society), blind welfare uodttiatn the 
National Institute for die Blind and the Leeds 
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Incorporated Institution for die blind, deaf 
and dumb), and Public Libraries, (t-tf* Nocring- 
liam and Cam bridge} cadi built up small stocks 
of boob in Smile and ocher embossed types- 
Tins national supply and co-ordinating fnne- 
lions luve been provided by a separate 
national library, the National Library foe the 
Blind. 

The N.LB. was founded in Hampstead in 
i&B; 21 i vxjltm'cacy association by Miss 
Arnold and Mis* Howden. The library grew 
and moved to larger premises m Bayswaict in 
[f>^4_ Two years bier the still small organiza¬ 
tion was fortunate in securing the services as 
Librarian of Ethel Winifred Austin, one of 
the greatest of ail women librarian. From 
1906 Lentil her early death* following an 
operation in 1918, the library made unpre¬ 
cedented progress. Tbe boobtotk was 
greatly expanded and new buildings provided 
—substantially grant-aided by the CMXK-T. 
—in Tufton Street, Westminster. Many ot 
the smaller blind Libraries of various kind.* 
transferred their holdings to the N.LiL 
which itself opened a Northern Branch in 
Manchester in iyi 3 , following the transfer 
bo k of the library of die Manchester Blind. 
Aid Society. Tfic Westminster premises Were 
substantially extended and rebuilt between 
the two World Wars and now extend through 
from Tuffcon Street to Great Smith Street, 
S.W.l. The premires of the Norelieni Branch 
ar 5 St. John Street, Manchester 3, arc bdng 
modernized and rebuilt during the period 
Although there are -till a few small 
provincial libraries of emboiurd literature* 
practically all die service to blind reader* is 
now provided by the N.LJX and the R-NXB. 

The N.L,B, lias a boobcodc exceeding 
300,000 volumes, covering ail the main belch 
of literature and ksues approximately 400*000 
volumes each yeti, (Not more dun 13 per 
cent of books issued are in Moon and the rest 
in Braille^ Although dir NX_B. acquires 
copies of a limited number of itcreotyped 
tides published by the R.N.I.IJ and die 
Scottish Braille Press, tnon of its Braille 
wnek has been transcribed by voluntary 
worker, trained by the permanent start" and 
working in their own homes during his Lire 
hours. Tlurit work Is proof-read, corrected 
and bound at the N 1 J. Publisher* and 


author* generously co-operate by allowing 
their tides to be transcribed free of cost* by 
making , itlkpriItt , copies available and even in 
some eases by paying part of the cost of 
production. The N-LB- and in Notdiccn 
Branch e=ich consist* essentially of a suite of 
administrative offices, a large bookstack 
(Braille irxnttriptinra occupy frftecn times as 
much space and weigh twenty times as much 
as the original, Moon subiontblly more) and 
a bMk-producrioii department. The service 
provided is almost entirely posed* the average 
volume of embossed literature going through 
rhe inland pent for erne penny, while foreign 
pose is free. Some bulk issues ire made to 
schools and institutions for the blind and to 
Public Libraries- 

The NXXi. is constitutionally 1 company 
limited by guarantee but with out share 
capital, k is governed by a Couodh working 
through committees. The Librarian and 
Dircclor-Gcncral is the chief officer and there 
is a Secretary at Headquarters and 1 Librarian- 
ItHciiatj+e 11 the Northern Branch. Funds ire 
provided by voluntary donations and sub¬ 
scriptions, legacies, unified collection^ divi¬ 
dends on mvestments. Local Audtority grants 
and a s mall Govern incut grant 

The R-NXB. provides two kinds of library 
service, through its ^indents" Library' at 
114-3 Great Portland Street, W.i + and its 
library of'talking books* (run in conjunction 
with St punttmfi) ai Alpeiron, Middlesex. 
The "Students" Library 1 i> designed to provide 
Briilled copies of textbooks. reference book? 
and examiturtun papers, etc. In view of it* 
relatively narrow term* of rdtrence id stock 
is much smaller than that of the NXJ. but 
exceeds 10,000 volumes. The annual issue is 
of approximately S*ooo volumes* 

A diking book* is 1 title mad and, at 
present disc-recorded, although magnetic tape 
recordings may eventually Supersede. The 
records are played on battery—or nuins- 
operated portable machine* at ordinary rid¬ 
ing speed or as adjusted by the Listener. In 
order to safeguard dir various interests 
involved, the use of "talking books* tt at 
prevent ratricrcd exclusively to the blind but 
tlicre are very wide possibilities. 4,000 Wind 
listener (out of on estimated blind population 
of 100,000 in Great Brit ai n) Lave tiia r hina in 
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their homes. The record* are carried through 
the port at the nine special nte as Brtllir and 
Moon volume* [one penny for five pounds). 
Clark, R* SL Be tits and wading for iht blind. 

W<L 

RitehiCi. J. Si. Concerning tlx blind, I£}JG. 
Aimml rrtortu and cmkg£& 0/ iht .\ r _LIi. and 

R.NJJi. 

W.AJd. 

Libraries bisto ry The history of the prescr- 
vation of boob and record* is perhaps best 
regarded as one aspect (and a very important 
aspect) of the library of scholarship. The 
traditiatt dfsdtolarthip h handed down through 
the librarici in which its written records arc 
deposited, and the rise or decline oi libraries 
follow* closely die rUc or decline of birniug. 
Indeed perhaps the best general liutory of OUr 
libraries is to be found in a work such as j. £. 
Sandy*' monumental Hinsory o/ rirffffcifl 
idtalarikip* Although most Litenrurre begin 
with an oral tradition, written records arc soon 
found to be necessary Eor the transmission of 
all literary wurk. whether creative or inter- 
frecadve and triticaJ; and the stirvlvaj of 
such records (particularly in the hitter category) 
must at lew suggest the existence of libraries 
in which they |uvc been preserved. It is 
noticeable that in the history of literature aij 
Outburst of creative activity is commonly 
followed at ariiortdtance by an active period 
of library' development. Thus the classical age 
in jth century Athens was followed bse in die 
4rJi century' by the Peripatetic library^ and m 
die 3rd ccnrury by the great libraries of 
Alexandria whose prime funmon was die 
bibliographical arrangement of the work* ui 
the classical age. hi Rome the infiltration of 
Greek literature in the 1st century b,cl 3 and 
the rapidly expanding Latin literature, pre>- 
duced the great villa libraries that Pliny and 
Seneca knew, and the state librari^ founded 
by Augustus and Trajan. Similarly the Eliza¬ 
bethan age in England was followed by the 
great private collections founded in die 
17th century and by the literary„ historical and 
scientific research of the Restoration period. 
The pendulum swings from creation to f£~ 
seaxdi and back again, and wherever scholarly 
research is being carried out, libraries are a 
necessary corollary, It is worth noting also 
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that their is 1 direct connection between 
literary activity and writing materials. The 
incroductEoa of abundant supplies of papyrus 
from Egypt in Athens in the 6th century B.C. 
was followed by die flood of litetary work in 
the 5th century; the same sequence was re-* 
posed in Rome five centuries later, Increased 
supplies of patehment (especially suited for the 
more convenient codex form of book) in the 
finr four centuries of our era nude possible an 
abundant output of boot** panicukriy in the 
held of religion. So rise the introduction of 
paper Mid printing in the 15th century was 
succeeded by the literary output of the 
Elizabethan period, 

The history of libraries begins In China, 
Egypt and Assyria* where collecrioc* of 
records on tablets of baked clay arc known 10 
have been associated with temples and royal 
palaces- The dgoiBonce of ttiis assoriarion i* 
of interest, for it is evidence of the Ceding that 
in an unlettered world knowledge has a 
mystical power of its own* and that book* are 
in die end more potent dun arrow or spear 
gutu To tay ritar the pen Li mightier dun 
the sword is in effect to say dial a great library 
is a mote powerful weapon than a g^tit army; 
and so indeed it has proved since great 
libraries exceed. When the Goths in their 
tliird expedition from die 1 auric Chersonese* 
A-P, 267* penetrated the Aegean and sacked 
Athens, we arc tot J that they were restrained 
from setting hie to the libraries by the thought 
that good scholars made poor soldiers. Mon¬ 
taigne,. commenting on du* story, argued tliat 
the pursuit of knowledge softened and tin- 
tempered die courage of man. More likely tbs 
Gothic invaders paused in iwc at sight of the 
concrete evidence of Greek learning, nut 
venturing to lift a linger at something which 
seemed utterly mysterious and therefore 
divine. Certain it is that tlic association between 
libraries and religion* universal in the Greek 
and Roman world ha* been continued by the 
Church through the medieval period and 
almost to die present time. If to-day the 
association has in some quarter* been relaxed, 
this b usually bemuse the State dairm to replace 
the Church at titf source of divine authority. 

The continuous tradition of We$rrm 
scholarship and libraries begins in Athens 
tv irh the great rnrardi colketkin formed by 
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Aristotle for the Lyceum, r. 335 h.o. Here we 
meet for the first time with tile zmJtitettiiral 
feature which lm dbriuguislied all antdcmic 
md monastic libraries down to Ihe Renaissance 
and beyond, namely die colonnade or dourer 
used tor reading ini conversation. La the 
absence of the Urge. wdl-ht reading zooms 
wfiidi modem archil era now provide- The 
later history of die Peripatetic library is 
uncemiiL There are confiicring; stones that 
Demetrius of Phdcmm dripped it to Alex¬ 
andria, and that Sulk brought it to Rome, 
c S3 J-C + where it was dispersed among 
booksellers, Certain it is however, that it 
provided the inspiration for the great Museum 
which Demetrius planned for Ptolemy Sotcr 
m Alc^-uidria, his head full of ideas as to how 
a philosopher-king could organize the scholar¬ 
ship and learning of his kingdom, 

1 :u: muBcum was j rescordi college within 
die palace precincts. It had a common fund 
provided by the State, a refectory' for the re¬ 
search fellows and the usual ambulatory 
equipped with seats. At its head was a prd- 
deni-priett appointed by die king, and it was 
divided into kculdir^ each svith its own dean, 
Attichal to it was the library* planned 44 a 
great international collection emb cuing the 
books ot all the countries of die Muditcrrancan. 
the Middle East and India, but mainly Creek 
m sprit and in feet; though one of its notab le 
auiicvcmcnts was the trinitarian of the Septto.- 
gmi, Our main sources for the wurk of the 
library arc Strabo, Athenacm, Epiphanius and 
the Byzantine authorities Siudai and Times* 
together with the Qxyrhynchu* fragment 
1241. Tiie names of die first half-dozen 
librartam, and two or three of the depart¬ 
mental hods* are known The most famous 
of riiertt T die po« and teacher Oillinuchns. 
was in charge of die dialogue. Though only a 
few brief excerpts from tkk have been pre- 
served, it survived for several centuries as the 
standard bibliography of Greek literature, 
Mid as 2 tribute to the painstaking accuracy 
and encyclopaedic knowledge of its chief 
editor. In one of Ms fragments Callimadito 
wrote, dfiufmipov qu&cp (I sing no¬ 

thing uniTitsted)—in admirable mono to 
this day for the good bibliographer. The 
main task of the library during die first century 
of in life was the iramtription of texts, rhrfr 


division into 'books' of appropriate length to 
suit rolls of a standard size and the introduc¬ 
tion of puEimurion and accentuation to 
tacilitile their study, Due in the 3rd ccnmry 
h.C- a 'daughter library'' wzi founded In the 
Serapcum. Wc liave Aptlsunius* description 
of dm magnificent temple, with its library 
under a great marble staircase ar the south 
end of the colonnaded court- it was destroyed 
by die Patriarch Ttieophiln* fit a.d, 391, but 
ks foundations have survived. 

Of t 3 ic other libraries in die Eastern 
Mctiitcrruncin, die best known is that of 
Pergimiun* which is said to bave rivalled die 
Alexandrian library in importance, Fer- 
gamum lay in the centre of a rattle-raising 
district, and parchment (clarA) Ptrgamcrm) may 
have been used tor some of the mlb in pre¬ 
ference to Egyptian papyrus. Here also there 
are areliitectural remains of tbc Acropolis and 
library (jf t Hansen, Tire cirralrifi of Pfrgntn ram, 
t3+7i PR 251-3) ( There 11 evidence thai 
libraries edited also at the other centres of 
Greek culture* e.g* Macedonia (where the 
royal library was plundered by Aemilim 
Paullm ait im i.c)* Antiiich, Smyrna, Cm 
dill Rhode*. At Athens a library wasas^xaated 
With the univmicy wliicb grew out of the 
cphcbic college in die 3rd Century s.c,; and 
at the begimiuig of tbc md century a.d. two 
stale bbrand were established by Trajan and 
Hadrian. The latter is described by Pausanias. 
Trajan's library is of Uitefcst because of an 
inscription t'-mvd near by which announces 
iiia; the library will ba open from the first 
hour to the iixrh, and that no hook is 10 be 
taken 4 m m d^ premises—the only evidence 
of its. kind for Graceo-Roman library regula¬ 
tions. 

The Greek literary tradition, whkh for five 
centuries or more was sponsored by the 
Alexandrian Museum, passed in due rime to 
Constantinople. Here the hupemfi Patriarchal 
and University libraries continued the tradi¬ 
tion for .1 thousand years, producing little that 
was new and creative, bur crl m ng* annotating 
and ro-ediring die standard texts, and dm 
guarding them for the future (except when 
die urge to epitomize involved tbc destruction 
of the origin*!). A wealth of reforeo ot works 
were compiled, all of which point to prin- 
iuking research In libraries the ioth century 
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biographical and bibliographic j I dictionary 
known is Sukla? b typical Out combfocd 
debt to the AEdSjnlrui] .md Hyiandm; 
libraries is beyond estimation. in the lime 
period Greek texts (especially Aristotle, 
Euclid, Ptolemy, Hippocrates and Galen) 
were being translated into Syriac* and thence 
fatef into Arabic; in which language they 
filtered gradually from the libraries of 
Samarkand and Bagdad to Egypt and Jong 
N, Africa to Cordova, and Toledo in Spam, 
The library at Cordova w said eo have num¬ 
bered. 600,000 volumes, 44. of which were 
occupied by the catalogue, and a* many as 70 
public libraries were opened in Andalufeu 

Tlic ouBtanding feature of library history' 
in Rome was the development of the private 
viUj libraries. Much of our evidence about 
diese comes from the Icrcers of Cicero and the 
younger Pliny, but it is plum that they were n 
common feature of Roman home life from 
die beginning of die lit century' a,e_ to die 
time of Boethius, and under die Empire they 
became a fashionable meam of displaying 
one * wealth. There were in addition many 
state ot public libraries in Rome, usually 
associated with iemp]es P The best known of 
theie were founded by Augustus* Tiberius, 
Vespasian and Trajan; Trajaif 1 UlpLm library, 
which was probably die largest of them, 
survived till the rimr of the Sidonim Apo|- 
litiadf in the jell century A.p. None of them, 
however, were comparable with the Alexan¬ 
drian libraries, and no- scholars of note were 
associated with them. There k no evidence 
din any existing texts of Latin or Greet litcra- 
tiire owe their preservation to their agency , or 
that any editorial or bibliographical work was 
carried our under their aegis. Libraries are 
known to have been founded also at many 
provincial Sttdemenis under the Empire, and 
in a few cases (r P ^, at Timgad in N Lirnidij. and 
Ephesus) there are trass of the buildings they' 
occupied. 

At an early date libraries were associated 
with the work of the Church. QrigcnT great 
library at Caesarea is well known; there were 
patriarchal libraries at Alexandria and Con¬ 
stantinople, a papal library at Rome formed 
by Damasus in die 4th century* and episcopal 
libraries such a* those of Isidore at Seville and 
Bp. Alexander at Jerusalem* whde small col- 
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Lemons at churches (e^ + at Hippo, Orta and 
NoL) teem to have been cummocL The age of 
the monastic library began with Cassifidorus 
md S, Benedict, whose iriorcosierks of 
Vivarium and Monte Casrino were founded 
in the dth cmjitfYr At bodi the tasks of read¬ 
ing, and as a necessary corollary that of copy- 
mg T were enjoined* and the great tradition of 
the monistic script erium was thus launched, 
on its way. The contribution of E n gli s h and 
Irish leaders to this tradition is important. In 
Ireland the rrujtfcinec of the 6 th and 7th 
cenctiriei [which may have drawn some of its 
inspiration from Southern Gaul, where 
academic life and libraries were flounaltiug 
in the jth century) led eo the founding of 
rdigioui. homes with libraries and scriptoria 
such as Cldtiird, from which $. Coltnubi 
went to establish his house at Iona, and Bangor* 
whence S. Columh&Bui sailed to found 2 
drain of monasteries in Gaul and Italy, eid- 
miniating in the famous house of 13 ohbio; two 
ot hii dkciples aho founded the abbeys of SS. 
Gall and Ribau. Bobbio soon adapted the 
Benedictine rnfe; its library, enriched by gifb 
from Irish as well oJ continental source* 
uuniRred according ro a roth century cata¬ 
logue 66 fi volumes, including many classic J 
torts- h was dispersed in the 17th century* its. 
books going mostly to the Vatican* trie Am¬ 
brosian library at Milan and Turin. 

In England, about 70 years after S. Augus¬ 
tine's lauding* Theodore of Tonus, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and Hadrian* Abbot of 
SS, Peter and Paul, set going the tradition of 
monastic sdirxiUand libraries. Both were good 
Greek scholars, out the first English library’ at 
Canterbury included Greek works. To 
Theodore's rime we eon also date the introduce 
non of charter* or written records of rite grant 
of land, based on the private charter of Reman 
Impend days. Two great endeavours fo|+ 
lowed shortly. One was ihe missionary work 
of 5 . Bonifece in Germany. leading to the 
foundation of the monaster)' of Fulda and m 
library in 744; his influence spread oho to the 
Irish foundations of SI Gal! and Rfichnuu* 
and English books and handwriting were 
introduced into their libraries. The other was 
the work of Benedict Bishop in Northumbria, 
where he founded the obviously great library 
that made possible the work of Bede at Monk 
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Wearmouth in the early fifo century. EedeY 
European reputation is a tribute not merely to 
Ids own sehuktfoip and sanctity, hut to [he 
importance of the library where he worked. 
There were no libraries m Western Eurape 
junide Italy to compare either with this, or 
with die Hter library at York which Akuin 
describes in some deoil Aicuin, who was 
bom in the year of Bedes dcatii* left York to 
carry out hh educational work at the conn ot 
Chirles the Great; but lie was able to draw on 
the York library to replenish the books at 
S. Martin of Toms where be finally retired. 

The succeeding centuries were dark. Alfred, 
mindful of dm educational work of Charles 
die Great, gathered sdifilars from France, 
Merda and Wales about him and embarked 
on a programme which included die founding 
of religious houses, die launching of die Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, and the translation of Latin 
works into English, But darkness again des¬ 
cended til! the lodi century Betpdkthc re¬ 
formation restored monastic discipline and 
learning, Tim ^formation, which began at 
Clnny in 910, influenced England through 
£. Dtimon and S. Oswald, and produced the 
Regulars Om&r&At which formed die basis of 
dm English monastic rotem till the Norman 
Conquest, In this period, footu 35 houses were 

established in rhr so mb cm half of dm country* 
all probably possessing libraries and scriptoria. 
After die Conquest this number was quickly 
increased, and Lmfrane replaced the Regultpif 
Qnoffi&f with bis M&mtit: Q institution^ 
which were intended as a general guide to 
English Benedictine practice. The Benedictine 
period reached in climax in the lath and l j(h 
centuries, when the great setica of monastic 
da rankles was being produced; the most Jtn- 
pomut of die chroniclers were perhaps 
William of Malmesbury (fo f ujJandMsrfocw 
Farti (d. 1^59)^ the superintendent of the 
S. Albino scriptorium* which continued its 
historical records wdI into die 15th century. 

The association of schools and libraries with 
the Benedktiue houses was a logical result of 
die Ride from the beginning- Reading, writ¬ 
ing and similar twks were in general con¬ 
centrated in die dourer* under the shelter of 
the abbey church; the boob themselves were 
kept in rfrrrihtf rtf in various places according as 
they were needed for church services, for 


reading in the refectory, for teaching or for 
individual study; in die Litter use, they were 
commonly in or near die ease walk of the 
dourer. The provision of a separate library 
room was a isfo century development. Fairly 
detailed descriptions of several such tibrarics 
remain to ui, notably at Durlum, Titchfield* 
Landiony and Dover Priory* The debt we 
owe to tile monastic libraries iti general for 
their historical work and for their presenta¬ 
tion of many of our classical texts is enormous. 
After the rjfo century, however, with the rise 
of the new universities, there came a decline 
in monistic standards. Many of tire scriptoria 
became idle; such copying as still proceeded 
was often limited to the production ofepitomes 
in a vain effort to reduce the bulk and com¬ 
plexity of the contents of the libraries. The 
monastic houses m et the challengeoftnumnism 
with its demand for new educational tools 
in printed form, with a dogged conservatism 
which proved fatal. The end came in the 
I*criod 1^36-50, wfeK dre suppression of rise 
monasteries, the dispersal of their libraries, 
ami die Liter purge of the few remaining 
libraries which was, in die worth of C. S. 
Lewis, the dmwx of the battle between 
Eiumaniim and sdiola^tEchm. 

Humanism naturally provoked library 
activity, not only to foe Italy of Petrarch and 
Poggio, but wherever its influence penetrated. 
Engl tin libraries, particularly at Oxford, 
profited considerably from die work of 13 th 
century collectors such os Humphrey of 
Gloucester, and foe first of die academic 
foundations of foe Raiahsance, Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, drew high praise 
from Erasmus, who said dm its 
bihlfotkttx would strict more Students fy 
Oxford than in old tima had been drawn to 
Rome. The Elizabethan period brought an 
organized attempt to salvage foe dispersed 
monastic volumes under the inspiration of 
Matthew Parker, who was inxflom to preserve 
historical proof of foe continuity of the 
Anglican Church* On die whole die attempt 
was surprisingly successful, and large numbetr 
of medieval MSS* were rescued and deposited 
at Oxford, Cambridge and Lambeth, or in foe 
great private collections which were begun 
at this time. 

The 17th and i£th centuries brought a 
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number of significant developments. The 
foundation or rc-organizariQn of royih 
nadCKtuI and academic libraries ae most of 
the oil mini centres of Europe (r.£. the Vatican, 
die Esoorial in Spain, Paris* Vienna* Stock- 
holm, Copaihagsi* Uppsala and Leyden) b 
notable. Sir Thomas Bodley founded hit new 
library at Oxford in 159ft. tliti was quickly 
recognized as a greoi ‘public library with 
almost national 5E?fni. During dicss two 
centwiet both die Fngltih university libraries 
steadily enriched theb stocks by the acquisi¬ 
tion of valuable collections, but bt au age when 
university life was at a tow ebb, comp;trativcly 
little use was made of them, in a real sense 
die great private libraries at this time took the 
place of our present national and public 
libraries, and we owe a great debt to the 
Cottons* the Hatleys, the Eads of Sutherland, 
Cardigan, Derby and Carlisle. Lord Summ 
and many others, not merely for die magnifi¬ 
cent libraries they collected, but for their 
wisdom in opening them freely to scholars. 
At this rime also the fashion of book collect¬ 
ing became general amongst middle class 
fati]dies and country squires; there is no 
better illustration of this than the admirably 
arranged library of Samuel Pepyi which sail 
survives in its original presses at Cambridge. 

The 70 years following die Restoration 
was a period of interne activity in science, 
mathematics* history, palaeography and dai¬ 
sies, and the Royal Society wit only the first 
of a great number of learned sodetid operat¬ 
ing in fields which became gradually more 
and more specialized, and all publishing their 
transactions and proceedings in the new form 
of die periodical—a form which continues 10 
present libraries with increasingly difficult 
problems- The greatest of all die learned 
institutions of diis country, the British 
Museum, was founded in 1753. 

Many town and parish libraries* both on the 
Continent and in England, were established 
in die 17th century ; Bristol. Leicester, Coven¬ 
try. Norwich and the Chctium library at 
Manchester ire rouble examples of the early 
znuniripal library. Pariah libraries intended 
mainly for the clergy have been common from 
the earliest times, but a Urge number of 
foundations took place at tills period; Gran¬ 
tham (ijpS), Tarttglry Marish (1623), Wim- 
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bome Minster and 5. Maatin-in-thc-Ficlds 
(1684)1 are examples The SJhG, and the 
General Assembly In Scotland were respon¬ 
sible for many 18th century parish, libraries. 

There is much evidence dial a remarkable 
increase took place in die reading population 
of England in the l&th and 19th centuries; 
the increase was general amongst ah sections 
of the population, but there was a particular 
increase in women readers (which Dr. Johnson 
noted as having taken place in his lifetime) 
and later amongst working mm and artisans 
who seized the opportunities offered by the 
increased number of schools available to 
them. Subscription and proprietary libraries 
sprang up in many of the larger towns in the 
rSth century: and commercial circulating 
libraries became common throughout die 
country, especially at resorts such as Hath, 
Margate and Brighton. The latter, which 
were often established in millinery or otiier 
shops, appealed especially to women readers, 
though their stocks were by no means con¬ 
fined ro novels. In the early Ipth century 
die opening of libraries by the new Meetinks' 
Institutes for the benefit of working class 
readers was advocated by Lord Brougham 
and others, and over 700 such libraries were 
fo operation in the British Isles by die time of 
the pooling of the fosr Public Libraries Act in 
i8jtj. They provide art interesting; example of 
die common English method of proving the 
need for a Krvke by voluntary methods 
before it is placed uti art offml footing- Many 
Were in due course absorbed by the new 
public libraries. The idea of popular education 
and popular libraries was still im welcome irt 
some conservative quarters, and both type* 
of library had to meet demblc opposition 
at fine from people who saw danger in giving 
the working man free access to books. Not till 
the abolition of the stamp duties and the 
mrroduetinn of compulsory education in die 
lair half of the century did die idea win general 
acneptance- 

Two notable subscription libraries were 
opened in the mid-ipth century. The London 
Library, which was founded in 1841 by 
Carlyle, with the co-operation of Gladstone,, 
Hillam , Eonrer and Comewall Lewis, came 
inco being partly on account of the uniit isfac¬ 
tory state of the British Museum, which was 
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then in grave need of te-oiganmitott and 
expansion. Mudirff, the greatest name m the 
Geld of VLctoriin tireukring libraries* was 
founded by Charles Edward MuJle in 1^42* 
Before liil death in \ frjQ it had indeed become 
the largest organization of its kind in the 
world. Later, howe'er, is prosperity declined, 
and it dosed down in 1937. 

The great devetopmens that have token 
place during die lost jo yean both in 
notional and university libraries, in municipal 
and county libraries, and in industrial and 
scientific libraries, are dealt with m other 
articles. The Only type of library that has not 
fully shared in this expansion is perhaps the 
private domestic library* Changing social 
habits, restricted living accommodation, and 
increased dependence on external agencies for 
teefcatttm and education, all tend to make it 
more difficult to accumulate a private collec¬ 
tion of boob,. Bur it would tie a mistake to 
take coo pessimistic a view of the situation. 
Private book buying has not decreased (rather 
thc opposite]. and private libraries* whether 
great or smail, are Still regarded as necessities 
in count]ess homes. Important as die publicly 
provided library must always be, it cm never 
take tile place of the personal collection; and 
it is probably true to say that more people are 
to-day gaining more from the books on tlieir 
own thrives than in any other age of the 
world's history. 

The classical period cm be studied in: 
Kenyon* Books mtl readers in msriem Greece tmd 
Rtime, 1951; Clark, Theem a/baaks^ igot ; the 
relevant articles in the Oxford clout caldiaioftory; 
and MjILid, Hasiilhuih dcr Hibtioihekiwissert*- 
ikajt BaiuI DL 1953- For the Alexandrian 
libraries, see aha the introduction to the Locb 
edition of Callimachus, and White, J. W. t The 
sehotia an the Am vf Arktpphawrs, 19T4* For 
Roman libraries jtieCw, £. pseudepi- 

gtapha, 1945. Tlie medieval period is surveyed 
in Thompson, J. W„ Meltem I libraries, 1939. 

See rift* Galbraith, Hrtidvuri resrotrh in medieval 
England; Nril t Kcr 1L, Medieval libraries of 
Gtcal Britain. 1941; and Wright, C, IL, The 
dispersal of the monastic libraries/ Trans. 
CtmL BihL See.,. rtjf*, VoL i. For die 
humanist revival Bo Igor, R„ R, f Ttudnsskd 
AeriJqpf, 1954; and Levis, C, 5., English literature 
in rhe sixteenth emmi y. 1954 | Introduction), 


For circulating libraries, tic* consult 
Ham lyn, H. M,, "Eightecnd t century drnil aring 
libraries in England/ 7 Ite Library. 1947* 1, 
197: Beckwith, K r 'Eighteenth century pro- 
pnc«n T libraries,' J. Dornmetu,, 1947, j t 
^i-p 3 ; and Blakey% D. F The Minerva Press* 
i?go-i$ 20 » 1939. For general surveys see 
Irwin, R h "Studies in the history of libraries/ 
Liht* Ass ■, Ret,, 1954-55, 
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Library administration See ADMirtisnu- 
TIDS. 

Library Association The Association re¬ 
sponsible in die United Kingdom for die 
examination and cetriGrattan of library 
workers die accumulation and dissetniturion 
of general information concerning libraries 
and the establishment and propagation of 
general standard* in hbrariaiuhip. 

History to I9Z7 Oti October jth + 1877+ the 
International eonlcrcnte of librarians wliich 
had been convened in the Lotubn Institution, 
Finsbury Giron, largely at the initiative of i ts 
librarian, E. W. B, Nicholson, resolved "That 
a Library Association of the United Kingdom 
be founded. ' No earlier record of any com¬ 
parable body is known in England, although 
the American Library Association hod been 
founded in 1876, mdf a long delayed outcome 
of the librarians’ convention in New York in 

The communal! of die LA.U.K., dulled 
by die Organising Committee of the con¬ 
ference, was simple and liberal. It* object wu 
'co untie all persons engaged in or inieirstcd 
bi library work* for the purpose of promoting 
the best possible idmimsrratiati of existing 
libraries, and the formation of new ones 
where desirable, h shall oho aim ar the en¬ 
couragement of bibliographical research/ 
Anyone "engaged in the administration of a 
library/ a* a member of the governing body 
or as executive officer, could be ad mined ro 
membership, while others could be elected. 
Tile early competition of die Association 
reflects this constitnrioa. Of the fini council 
of 19 members five only were from rate 
supported public libraries* Among non- 
librirLms joining or in some way honouring 
die Association several distinguished names 
are found; jowetc* Mark Patrison and Max 
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Muller at the first Oxford Conference of 
tBj'A mJ Jevcraa mi Alexandre Bcljamc 
subsequently. 

By September. iS?8t dw Association 
possessed itfS members; 207 by 1S79; 240 by 
1S80; andjtiS by September, 1882. 

Among thu 368. 132 were nartdihiarura— 
almcwt the rwo-fifths maximum permitted by 
tbe 1877 cernstitudoo, A young omtieinporary 
of the iSSa Cambridge Conference Frank 
Pacp* wrote of it in 1937 It was may aicadctni- 
cal* and possibly at that tune begin the first 
symptom* of revolt against the too antiquarian 
tendency. There were sign* of schism; the 
bibliophiles protesting against the aridity of 
the exclusive dirt of profariotial topics which 
characterized the AX.A/ The Council com¬ 
mented in tbdf report rendered in 1 iS> 'they 
cannot help feeling that if these expensive 
volumes [the Confirm* timsutfiam Jnd 
pftKtfdBqg#] are to be continued, it should be 
our object 11 time goes on to increase die 
amount of matter of permanent interest amt 
value appearing. 1 Certainly the early volumes, 
if dicy recorded distinguished names and 
scholarly addresses, abounded also in crude 
technicalities. 

Tills phase of the Association + s history, 
catholic and cosmopolitan, was soon over. 
Its character was changing. With the growth 
of free libraries grew the proportion of 
municipal librarians in membership, and of 
town councillors. Simultaneously* the atten¬ 
tion paid to purely scholarly and hiblio- 
gaphied matters declined. In 1889 the eon- 
solution of the Association was revised so as 
to embody for the first time die principle of 
corporate membership and voting rights, and 
the limitation oti the proportion of non- 
librarians was abolished. When the Associa¬ 
tion received its Royal Charter of Incorpora¬ 
tion in 1S99, three of in ten stated aims related 
spedfmliy to public libraries. Its shifting 
character is secs also in the frequent con- 
iriniEtotuI revision which took place: up to 
the granting of the Charter, In the most far- 
reaching, that of 1896* the mcmbccdup of the 
Association was divided into Fellows—chief 
librarians and others of itinTmiuih ITmuii u/ 
Fellows; Members, personal and imricurional; 
and Aaocmfl—tbrey entitled 

neither to vote nor to hold office. The 
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craaradcrie of amjueuriihnuss had given way 
to hicrirduei! ptofariotiaiinrt Of the Associa¬ 
tion as a whole by 1900 it might be said, as 
Pacy said of the JYbnclicitc t conference, The 
blacklctter school was edipted by the modem 
municipal * 

If this involved both loss and desiccation— 
witness the foundation of a separate Biblio¬ 
graphical Society in 1893—it ike? brought i 
more clearly defined body of support. The 
status of Fellowship offered some incentive to 
membership, while increasing attention paid 
by employing authorities to certifi es ers gained 
in the Association's examinations (initiated in 
1885) helped to make it a recognized pro¬ 
fessional body. The inception of a professional 
Register in 1909 was a further sage in pro¬ 
fessional growth- from 1901 rite Association 
had its own paid staff in its London Offices, 
and advertised among its services free legal 
advice to member* cm library nuttcra. 

The Library Association was now dearly 
the responsible Association for immiripal 
librarians. Yet it* defeat* and failures in this 
opacity wen? serious. In 1889^91, when it 
appeared that municipal library committees 
might become the new technical education 
authorities, the Association as a whole 
ignored the subject. It fitted to obtain support 
in Parliament for the granting of library' 
powers te rise county councils after 1888* or 
10 secure the amendment of the Library Acts 
fu as 10 abolish the penny rate limitation on 
library expenditure. In in relations with the 
profession as a whole the Association was for 
bug precariously placed. The byelaws adopted 
at thr annua! meeting of September, 1909, 
mutating the professional Register, enforced 
a of the whole membership into 

five categories: Fellows {FX.A.J; Honorary 
Bellows; Members (ML. A,)—broadly 
librarians over the age of 25; Associate Mem¬ 
ber—now 'Mem bos of Library Committees 
and Ollier persons connected with the ad¬ 
ministration of Libraries, or interested in the 
ubjccaofdte Association, not being Librarians*" 
together with miciiudoru: and Student 
Members, still unable to vote oc hold office. 
The anritbesii of the constitution of 1877, 
this classification may well have deterred 
try ni?i unfit to die Afeodarioo. When the 
county libraries developed after 1918-19, 
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forir Eibrukm—oiren appoint from oimidc 
die picrfesiioD and m no ease enjoying stains 
as chief cifEecf—as a whole icmamed outside 
the Association fat several yean. Failing to 
grapple widi die dtffruttira of library prch* 
vision outside England, dte Association was 
rivalled early itl die century by a number of 
parallel national bodies—die Irish Rural 
Libraries Association founded in April, 1904* 
fintiinn LcabharUnn nah Eircann founded in 
June, igo4 T and the Scottish Library AsAti^ 
cion, in s^oS. Within England, by 1900 the 
only branch to have been formed was the 
North Western in 1*9®, other districts pre¬ 
ferring to form independent bodies. After 
the igT4-iS War die Association had but 
some Soo members, Hide more than double 
the total of the mid-l titfoV yet public library 
aitthotiries alotte numbered over 6 go. Writing 
of dm period in his A (dbanWi metwrks in 
1952, E. A, Savage Commented 'die Assoeia- 
tion’a aiEiin wot: in a damnable scare; vvt had 
h\\m to the lowest point in our vagrant 
history- 1 

Fm rit S&27 The second phase of dm Library' 
Association 1 * history begins with dm appoint- 
meu t in J uly * 1926, oftbc Special Development 
Committee, To consider the comritutipful 
and admimstrarive reforms necessary to 
extend and nxaigthen die influence of die 
Library AimcflrittC at die instigation anil 
under the dynamic chaimundup of F. A, 
Savage, City Librarian of Edinburgh In 
January, 1927, die ConintEtrcT report vm 
adopted by the Council* and from it irises 
almost the whole later evolution of rhe 
Association, 

Hrtt among die consequence* of this report 
was an approach made to the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust requesting fittimdaJ 
hdp for development purposes* and in 
December, die Trust made m offer of 
diroc ditnrnhhing animal grants, beginning 
with £1,000, to be given principally on con¬ 
dition diai an attempt be made ns unite die 
various British professional associations. The 
iEErmpi to unify die profession came second. 
RrrrcSEiitativcs for a joint committee with 
die Association of Speck! Libraries and 
tnfomution Bureaux To consider questions 
of common in terest to die two bodies* w ere 
nominated us July. 192%. By January* 1931. 


the Scottish Library Association, die Bimting- 
turn and District Library Association, the 
North Midland Library Association and the 
Association of Assistant Librarians I12J all 
entered die Library Association, The attnmfe 
of the A^ocririon towards county librarian 
bid already been riarifled. A county librarian! 
conference L11 November* had asked for 
a representation of two members on the 
Library Attoamon Council, and hi January, 
1917, the Laiter had agreed 10 die co-option of 
two such nominees 'subject to foe condition 
diat die County librarian! as a body (or at 
least die great majority of them) should job 
the Library Association/ Negotiations with 
A Tl f fl alone failed. Thinliy, 1 search for 
suitable professional headquarters in L*JnJtwi 
began. In ipjr* the G-U-KJT. offered the 
Association pretniies m the present Make 
Place to be converted for that purpose. In 
December* 1931, the Headquarters Commi ttre 
} f M its tint meeting under the riiairmanihip 
of E, A- Savage, and it* May* t933, the con¬ 
vened MJet Place building was formally 
opened. Fourthly* a foil-rime secretary—a 
post which had been allowed 10 lapse—WOJ 
appointed again at from March* 192^. 
Finally, the mum! meeting of the Association 
in September, :9i3, accepted the Develop¬ 
ment Committee's proposals for constitu¬ 
tional reform, and the new byelaws tune inro 
force on January' l$t, 1939, 

Four main changes were embodied in these 
byelaws. They reinstated the basic principle of 
of full membership with voting rights open 
to librarian* student or layman alike on pay¬ 
ment of subscription., classified status on foe 
Register being accorded only 10 those 
librarians applying for it; they introduced 
graded mbstriprion rarci based on members* 
income so .is to encourage mate young 
librarians and more library authorities to 
: oini and they reduced die size of die Library 
Association Council Lcudy, and most im¬ 
portant if the Association be considered a 
learned society, they bid down rules for die 
formation of Sections representing specific 
types of library and being represented on the 
Library Association Council. The origins of 
sectional organization, it may be noted 
parenthetically, lie apparently in a request 
considered by the Executive Committee of 






foe Association in September* 1927* du* * 
special comity librarians' section be fanned 
Pending the constitutional revirion then pro¬ 
ceeding, the Committee suggested such a 
section riiould informally be constituted by 
the county librarians, and the first eommiraec 
meeting of dm Section was held in November, 
1927. In I92il the Council wa* asked 10 
authorize the formation of .1 University and 
Research Section is “it had been felt dint 
iminidpal llbrarim* had tended by force of 
numbers to swamp research librarians in the 
Association* and that a good many of the 
litter had in consequence stood aloof r (Ijfcr. 
Am. Rm. 1 December^ 192 8). On Septem¬ 
ber ^th the Council resolved that the Section 
he formed and its activities began soon aiter- 
wmk Holding its own week-end conference 
annually and hailing publications such as die 
MiMUtd af university &d c&tkge library praciiti, 
die University and Research Section quickly 
became an important influence in University 
Library afiahs- 

Thc cumulative effect of the Dcvdopmctie 
Committee* proposals throughout the suc¬ 
ceeding decade was great and greatly needed. 
In mid-1930, after the several amalgamations 
the Association had 2 AH members; by 193 ** 
j.fi*®; by 1956* 5 *Q 4 t 5 ; and by 1940. <S,fo 7 
By 1950 membership exceeded lO.ogo and 
local branches numbered 19 , Mote important 
than numbers, special interests were more 
adequately provided for by ipjo. Four new 
Sections had been established since 1930: 
the School Libraries Section, formed by 
resolution of Canned in December, 1930, the 
Yaudi Libraries Section in October, 1940 
(succeeding m Association of Childrens' 
Librarians formed in November, 1937)1 the 
Medical Section. in September, 194 #* aJ*d the 
Reference and Special Libraries Section fo 
October, 195a. By annual section conferences, 
by publications the Seltcol library nvkw f 
issued by the School Libraries Section foam 
| 0 J 0 ), and by pressure exerted in the L.A, 
Coimril, there had enntributed much co the 
acquisition of special techniques and knowl¬ 
edge. 

By the time of writing, therefore! the 
Library Association offered 1 & members a 
Series of Sections likely to grow in importance* 
aimud conferences, a monthly journal* a series 
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of reasonably priced monograph publications 
covering most professional fields, some of 
primary importance—such as the Survey af 
libraries of 193S—a prtffosskinJ headquarters 
in die literary metropolis of Bloomsbury, and 
a professional library hardly equalled in the 
country. The complexity af in organisation, 
the wide range of ic activities and in several 
formal connections with other bodies can be 
judged from the printed a Fin ml reports of 
Council, 

Uahapuly, on the other hand, not all the 
promise of the 1930^1 hid been maintained. 
The position of specialized librarians vti-d-vti 
the AssocUtiati remained unsatisfactory- A 
slight percentage of indtetrkd librarians were 
represented in its monbcnlup; hospital 
librarians had no separate identity in its organs 
rradon; mil school librarians no longer partto- 
pated r the com-nunce ol the School Librans 
Section hiving requested the Council to wind 
up the Section ai the end of i^iS, is die School 
Library Association and the L„A. had been 
unable to agree on terms of fusion. Internally* 
die practicality of the 1929 Constitution hid 
been impaired by revision again enlarging die 
Council and introducing gc^graphicaJ repre¬ 
sentation balancing that of the sections, and by 
friction rmxrt l by the cnnrinuil existence of 
the Association of Assistant Librarians as a 
separate section without dearly defined fields 
of interest- The Aafodathm 1 ! publications 
were markedly uneven and i& journal [now 
the JfceW, after a succession including die 
library jiMrtTfcd, Menibly rttAtes* the Library 
thnnklc and The Library) had, within a few 
yan, varied betwerti 1 domestic ped^crrin- 
ism and excellence. 

fuisrrt development dearly change is needed, 
and ri probable. In particular, hard work is 
needed if University and special Ubranans ire 
to see rignificiot advantages in membeubp 
of die Association, Much depends on the 
membership at large and it would be foolish 
to offer prophecy* hue it u safe finally to recall 
that m the past foe library profession in its 
nnrm of need has found successively a Nichol¬ 
son* a Mac Aimer and a Savage. It u unlikely 
that in foe future great kideniup will be 
altogether wanting. 

Animal printed reports of Crituicfo and 
nova on Council meetings published in foe 
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successive official journals of tJ^c- Association, 
supplemented by a file flC CoLtnfsl :uid com¬ 
mittee iriiMUg* 2JiJ Usura of die Year JwL, 
which contains all cummt information. There 
ii no official history of ihc Association. The 
lyjy Year bwk mmira the cluonological 
Annals of the Library Association. Set tiha 
FtanJ: Pary* 'Early days' in Proceedings p/ the 
5Cnrjr oimhnrujry tvnfimv* r Edinburgh, 1927, 
pagw 51-73, and E, A, Savage, A Ubrarvafs 
memories, 5953. 

*J- 

Library authorities Set Public Libraiy 
Law. 

Library binding A special farm of book¬ 
binding lhat lm strength usd durabiliiy to 
withsrand Library use, Dudnguished from 
* edition binding/ 

McGill* W. + A note on how some pui> 
Lb-lirrs produced reinforced or ipcebj library 
bindings for public libraries nearly 50 years 
ago/ Lihr. Ifadd, 1953, 54> No+ 630,90-91. 
Tabtary binding ain't what u used to be ! 

snd koolt-froduamtf 1952 * SS* 

No. 5. 

Library cuiutnirm’c See CoMMiTTEES- 

Library co-operation Purpose* Libraries, 
Other than personal collection^ Arc thenodvc* 
example* of cMpOTtioJl* whereby members 
of a public, academic* industrial nr ocher 
community share die use of mformAdonal or 
textual resource*. together with die help of 
appropriately qualified staff- The collabora¬ 
tion and diaring of commin nenu and facilities 
between such co-operative entetpruei is 1 
logical development parricuLriy under the 
frratened financial idnctrnismnc& in which 
moir kinds of libraries have operated. New 
immediate purposes of library co-operation 
develop wick new demands by library users, 
bus the main, constant aim b die extension of 
provision and Improvement of facilities with- 
out 1 proportionate increase in expenditure. 

History With such objectives In mind have 
been started numberless Bocal agreements 
between libraries, beginning m Britain* 
possibly* widi that of public binaries in South- 
East London in 1911-12* which included 
iutet-avalLibility of tickets and inter-library 
learn, {handicapped by the absence of 1 union 


catalogue)* and including those between 
mlncie* and cornu tuent townships* and 
between Libraries ofcattrigootis urban authori¬ 
ties, as well as the working agreements 
between die libraries of dry* univeniry and 
technical college in Glasgow, Newcastle 
upon L yjir. Birmingham* Bristol and Exeter, 
reported by Mitchell in 1924- to 1915 the 
Adams Report had urged coordination of 
libraries liil a county basis; Mitchell recom¬ 
mended a * county joint cornmitme" and 
suggested tlat P a policy ot mutual loans 
might us:/ally be tried/ 

University libraries began tlie first ftdT 
$lAl\ pemuiieuE co-operative organization 
w hen in 1933 the Awdaiicm of Umveniry 
Teachers decided to inaugurate a scheme of 
eo-opcpirion between university libraries-* 
which Titer rsuited in the fotmarion of a 
Joint Standing Committee on Library Co- 
qperarioiu In 1515 an enquiry’ office for the 
location of needed boob was opened in 
Birmingham with the help of the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Irak The National Central 
Library on it5. fcormarion* absorbed VL 

The Kenyon Report of 1917 recommended 
inter-library loans and mter-avaikbiliry of 
rickets 45 'the substitute Tor a compulsorily 
org anja ed system under Government con¬ 
trol/ Tt b abundxndy evident/ commented 
the Committee, "that no library except a 
copyright library* (and not always these] can 
become possessed of all the literature that an 
educated public needs. 1 The C.U.K.T.* whidi 
might be called the midwife of dm national 
library service, had anftdpaicd these eum- 
cicms; initi\ 1920 onwards it encouraged 
special libraries to cooperate by means of 
grants given on condition that they bcomc 
'outlier' libraries of the Cranra! Library for 
Smdctitvaftd k 1927 began to sponsor schemes 
oflocaL co-operation which in 1931 culminated 
in the fornutiaii of the first two Regional 
Library Systems, 

The formation of the Central Library for 
Students arose from Professor Adaffl/f report 
to the Trust in 1915, and wus made possible 
by a C.U-K-T. grant in 19 i 6 r Its trandarion 
into the N.C.L in 1931 was likewise nude 
possible by a further Trust grant. This pioneer¬ 
ing finally succeeded when m 1945 the hit 
Regional Library System to be formed in 
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Briuiii—tint tot Scotland,, which had been 
delayed by legal difficulties— wm imtitUHii 

Library co-operation rakes three miin 
forms—the sharing of extort: local provision 
and agreed activity to that cod; mated action 
co eximd joint provision + and «*-crdfrraf;0>i of 
method :srni activity. The first covers a 
multiplicity of current and ]oiig-standaig 
practices: mtcr-avaiMiiiity of tickets, of which 
the Metro ['olimit London agreement h die 
outstanding example* though similar arraftge- 
tnmis arc legion; inter-library loan iadliticc, 
budi as apply universally throughout the 
country by means pf die Regional Library 
Systems and the N.C.L., and arc facilitated 
by the compilation of union catalogues and 
their publication where possible (c^ the 
L'fljtfti list n/ptfiadicdlf in the university librawks t 
the Aslih guide and the British Union catalogue 
ofpcriodkds') i staff exchanges, deigned mainly 
at present for the training of personnel con¬ 
cerned, though they could u]vi be made mrfiil 
in enabling specialist knowledge to be put to 
better account in mutual stock editing; 
exchanges of bookstouk, which many public 
libraries practise with minority interests $vsh 
ai foie i git literature; the publication of joint 
lisp of accessions, mdi as chose of the public 
libraries contributing to the scheme outlined 
by Me Cotton m Uhr. Ass, ikw, 1954, $ 6 , 
209; the sharing of such facilities as a library 
bindery or a mechanical cataloguing system; 
the duaisifiii of ficdltics by an urban library 
to rural residents on its perimeter, on an 
agreed basis; and the exchange of withdrawn 
inarcrtil, begun in 1936 by the University and 
Research Section of die library AttOCttthm, 
ctmrinued to-day 011 a much Larger scale by 
die British National Book Centre, and prac¬ 
tised in three of the Regions. 

Co-operative action to extend provision 
has included the Metropolitan Special Collcc- 
nous Scheme and other regional agreements 
for co-operative book, purchase {w under 
Subject Specialization); the foreign litera tu re 
agreements of the East Midlands and London, 
die Regional Drama Scheme* of die North- 
Western and other regions; co-operative 
publicity, such is was issued by die Library' 
Association m 1950; co-operative ptovBion 
of periodicals and technical information 
(*rc under CL.C.RJ.S. and the Sheffield 


Scheme); co-operative publication—of union 
catalogues, publicity or a staff recruitment 
leaflet, including the recent topical subject 
hits of the LA., such as no single library 
could manage for itself; ooQfffldvc cau- 
logumg, as in the British rcatieW bibliography 
and its printed cards; and regional joint sub- 
wripriotu to specialist rental libraries to £ilJ 
known gaps. 

Jointly agreed activity, the third form of 
library co-operation* includes the co-ordinated 
siring of branches between contiguous authori¬ 
ties as was achieved by London boroughs at 
the end of the Second World War: standardi¬ 
zation, exemplified by Metropolitan London 1 
neat-conformity in readers 1 tickets, issue 
method* and opening hours; mutual research 
and survey projects such as the LA, instigates 
Irom rime to rime; the creation of a joint 
reserve pool of little-used Hieramje—f.^ the 
fiction reserves of Scotland, London and the 
Northern Region; joint publication of co¬ 
operative recommendations— eg. the LA. 
JLvLf fa yeuff^ people series; co-ordinated 
stafl grading. which the uietrapolitan boroughs 
have obtained; 1 cooperative classification* 
whkh the Aslib Aeronautical Group have 
undertaken; joint approach to other bodis, 
instanced by the jLA/srepTesenrauoiion many 
institutions, or the Fuel and Power Group s 
successful ffptcstnmtDiis to the publisher to 
testate an index to Fori tftafrarfr; joint com¬ 
mittees to compile agreed codes for catalogu¬ 
ing (c.j*, the Aeronautical Group, and die I_A- 
Garaloguirig Rules Srib-Ccnimittee)- Renetic 
development in co-operation have been the 
Standing Coiiiuiitcee on Education for 
Librarimdifp, which seeks to co-ordinate- 
tutors 1, cffoits, and the joint Committee of 
the L,A. and Adib* which B preparing an 
agreed syllabus acceptable to all kinds of 
librarians. The Furniture Library Group is an 
example of a new type of Co-Opcrattoii Unking 
public and special libraries sharing a com¬ 
mon, limited subject Interest in an attempt 
to achieve a coherent and comprehensive 
service. 

Spend libraries Despite the comment of 
EFtrr^unt that public libraries are the main 
beneficiaries of schemes of cooperation in 
force, there are sufficient agreements and 
activities in operation to balance the picture. 
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G.UXT. prompting led to the pamdpanon 
of many special libraries in tiic national intef-^ 
lending sdbemc, and there weir Rl die end of 
1955 249 ruth Vudicn* of die N.CX, about 
100 of which are also members of their local 
Regional Library System* but di«e are only a 
fraction of the number taking put m other 
voluntary schemes. 278, for uutance* ctath 
tribute to the Science Library's Supplementary 
Loans Service, sending accessions lists whkh 
are incorporated in confidential union 
catalogisrs, of periodicals and books re¬ 
spectively and lending items not held by the 
Science Library on request- 1954. issues under 
this scheme were 10,500* one of 56,7* 
handled by the Science Library. 

5 .C.O.TJLFX.L (Standing Conference of 
Theological and Philosophical Libraries in 
London) prepared a Directory vf libfOfkt and 
special tollertitou in 1951 „ and a Guide jbf 
research ticka k&tders'm 1953* both particularly 
useful since member libraries issue a joint 
reader's ticket acceptable by all A union list 
of periodicals is planned, 

SvCO,N,U-L t (Standing Conference of 
National and University Libraries in the 
Unicoi Kingdom)* formed in 1950. has begun 
a number of practical projects, including an 
index to libraries' holdings of literary MSS. 
Its 32. members have discussed regional 
repository libraries for little-used materials 
(these were rejected), the inter-lending of 
theses and the Joint Standing Committee's 
pte-jSqo publications plan (fire next para¬ 
graph) among edict topics. 

The Joint Standing Committee on Library 
Co-operation's Sub-Committee on Back¬ 
ground Miicriib has sponsored a plan for the 
co-ordinated purchase of British books pub¬ 
lished before iSCO, to ensure their permanent 
and uni venal accessibility to scholars. Twenty 
university and college, 10 special and 24 
public libraries have divided the burden on a 
dttounbgical bant 

These arc only some of the many schemes of 
co-operation which arc n cm opaattd to their 
mutual advance by special libraries of all 
kinds in Britain, There b as yet* however* mo 
general framework embracing all these 
diverse patterns, and unifying diem to the 
exclusion of duplication and waste. To this 
^nd the Library Association's 5 ub-Commictee 


on the Co-operative Provision of Books, 
Periodicals and Related Materials was formed 
initially, and is still attempting no find a gener¬ 
ally acceptable formula. 

The julun It would appear that, while the 
polky and practice of industrial and other 
special libraries is laid down for them and 
any not be radically altered* those of public 
Libraries are susceptible of considerable 
modification to meet changing national nwk 
A pattern seems to be evolving which, while 
permitting the public library service 10 con¬ 
centrate on known local and majority demand 
and standard works in all subjects, requires 
their supplementation by a growing number 
of bibliographies* union lists, indexes and 
abstract^ which dull be guides to the Timber 
resources available through increasing regional 
and national cooperation. Arrangemcnti for 
co-operative storage and acquisition will 
require closer relations between public md 
special libraries, and public library participa¬ 
tion to the extent of provision and accom¬ 
modation of at least a proportion of die rarer 
material* together with the photo-copying 
equipment needed to make it generally 
available. The increasingly abstruse nature of 
technical publications demands some degree 
of sealf spedalmirioa in public libraries so 
that subject enquiries may be screened by a 
jpcrializing general librarian within a region 
lifore being passed to die appropriate special 
library as an ultimate resort* in a nationally 
co-operative reference service* The compila¬ 
tion of subject bibliographies and indexes 10 
specialized material* may be facilitated by 
agreements between the larger reference 
libraries; the increasingly recognized import¬ 
ance of foreign publications could lead to a 
central agency for thdr importation 00 
libraries' bcfcdf; further standardization of 
forms and methods may come about; co¬ 
operative im^o-editions of rare works should 
make them generally available, and co¬ 
operative pbottxopying ir*d nikwElfting 
will make this and other material located in 
indexes widely available. Co-operation is the 
key to the completion of a comprehensive 
national library service* essential in the 
absence of any compulsory scheme. 

See also C.J.CRJ.S.; National 
Central Library ; Regional Liaramt 








Systems; Sheffield Scheme; Subject 
Specialization, 

PafFord* J. H. F. Library &* 9 pmifm in Ear apt. 

mi- 

Ncwoombe, I- Library fwpffti/bi in fkc 
British Isles. 1937 , 

Volbm, FL F. LiA/ory tfMSpOtf^ in Grtdf 
Britain, 1953. 

National Central Library trad National Com- 
mitree on Regional Library Cri-operation. 
Reeomrmndatians on library etHaperalian. 19-54^ 
Esrerqunsi; R. Library cwperotian in the British 
Isles- 1935 (A.C.R.L.S. Monograph No h 
iz). 

library Association. frcercdirigj of the ..-bfiruiiJ 
CmfctZTKt, Edinburgh p 1951. {Library &- 
operMmt 0 symposium. 49—^1 
5tavclry+ R. Nates an modern bibliography. 
1954. (Chapter 10* The qua cion of accem- 
hiliry/ 97-106.) 

Library Association. Library Research Com¬ 
mittee, ^Report on the co-operative pro¬ 
vision of bodes* periodicals and icforcd 
materials in libraries. 1 U&r. Ass . face, 1931* 
55 * N* 

Francis, F. C. The co-ticdiuadw of library 
services, 1 Uhr* Ass, Pith, of the /btmwi 
Conference, Southport, 1955. gi-lQft* 

Hill* R . H_ and RJan t S. P. L The incorpora¬ 
tion of ipedal libraries in the national 
iitrcT-lcnding system/ LiV. Ass. Rei., 1935, 
57 * 477 ^- 

J.RW,B. 

Library comer In covering the boot the 
covering materid is nor cut, the excess being 
taken up in two diagonal folds, one under 
each tum-h (see aba Mitied Corner md 
Square Co bner). 

Library edition I, A publisher^ term for jj 
series or a set of books, often all tin: works of 
an author* issued hi uniform style. 2. An 
edition prepared with an especially strong 
binding for library use {A.L^A. Clft*&}< 

‘library has* A note in a catalogue entry 
for a serial indicating the library's holdings. 

Library law See Public Library Law. 

Library literature Although kbraruiuhip 
has built op a fairly Urge ami rapidly expand¬ 
ing literature for itself, there are surprisingly 
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few works which can be regarded a* critical 
m the development of the profession- Modern 
librariamliip is rich in its inheritance but is Ic^v 
impressive in its own performance. "Hie 
names whkh ate met with in the history of 
libraries, names such as Rickard dc Bury, 
jdfersonr Naudci. Edwards, only sere to 
emphasise die dearth of anything of tea] 
significance in the present century. In its 
associated am and sciences, notably in biblio¬ 
graphy, libnrtamhip has again, been foitunacc 
in having a reflected glow in which to bisk* 
but the authentic voice of the piofesriunal 
librarian is tall not notably heard. 

The two most interesting aspects of the 
problem are concerned with the general 
trend of professional writings espatiahyin this 
country. By for the greatcir amount of print ii 
lavished on rechniques, wbkh have hern dis* 
cussed and argued over until nothing new 
apparently remains to be said. Wc appear to 
be creating 1 profession in which the most 
exciting things are a new Soar-covering or a 
slightly amended method of issue. The means 
have become so important that the end is 
being obscured. Wc present the picture of a 
profession which U so unsure of itself and its 
purpose that we gaze and probe unerringly 
at the msrrin rry of our own making . 

This emphasis brings as its natural corollary 
the neglect of something which is vital to a 
healthy society* a belief in the reason for its 
existence. There u a reticence among librarians 
ro discuss that outlook on their work which 
might be dignified by die title of a philosophy 
of hbrariatiriup, Call it what we wffl* wc must 
have it as a profession or erase to be -in effec¬ 
tive force in die modern world. Of recent 
years in this country no more than one such 
attempt on cl aim the mention. In the Bulletin 
of the John Rfbmds Library for 1^1, Sir 
Frederick Kenyon contributed his Testa- 
mentum blbkotctam and thereby gave the 
profession the one outstanding modem 
example. 

This same attitude may also account for die 
dearth of biographical material regarding 
librarians* yet the few biographies which do 
exist suggest tint it could be an interesting 
area of endeavour. Louis Fagan's Life of Sir 
Anthony Pmizzi, G, W, Protbero'i Airmpir of 
Henry Bradshaw and H. F. Stewart s Memoir 
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affrands Jenkimon are an admirable trio, but 
they atc lonely examples, EnJcal, M. R. 
James, in Ids Bt&t j Jtj Kings? relcrred to 
Frotheiaa memoir as J . . _ , something of a 
classic, I think, anion-.; biograplib of scholars/ 
The United !s races jus made a contribution in 
this direction by the series of Armriran library 
pipnri'rs, bur many important gaps remain. 

In this country the professional Associations 
have attempted to EU some of die gap* but 
wiih variable success. Ln io role as in examin¬ 
ing body the L ibrary Association has been 
preoccupied widi die provision of materia] 
directly related to the examination*. Con- 
sequendy, it has ten Jed to deal primarily with 
1 text-books' iii a rather limited seme: r idler 
th.m with die publication of -works which 
nugtir influence protcssional thought, Tins 
tendency has spread to dae other main pub¬ 
lishing body also. In die present organization, 
tuition and courses ire regarded as second 
strings to the cxaniinatious dietusdve* which 
in tum arc looked upon limply as hurdles to be 
overcome. It is, therefore, only natural due 
the Association of AsvhtmE Librarians should 
have Lnterpreccd its part as being tlut of 
imivcm! providers of smalt ' cram-books" or 
primers. Thai ttiesc arc the neg-icicm of 
education b of small importance in a pro- 
fajion which has forgotten the meaning of 
the word. As lib lias not yet published mini of 
this nature and* if it cm hold itself aloof from 
exaniimtiuTi5 K will probably maintain its 
position. Abroad, die biggest publishing 
organization in the field b die American 
Library Association- This body's contribution 
to professional literature has been vast and 
mflnenrial because ie lias been able to study a 
general need without keeping an eye on 
examination requirements. 

Outside the strict text-book area die 
Library AssociarioEi has produced useful 
bcbliograpbieid and research tools such as the 
Suhjeri index ia periadieak. Library sdettce 
ahsiraos and War's work in Uhariatuftip^ which 
has now dunged into the Five yem work in 
UhtarimsSdp, 

The most considerable bulk of professional 
wasting lias been in periodical form and it is 
here due the greatest influence has been 
exerted. The Library association retard has a 
long history as rhe odicril organ of the pro- 


fcsuoii in dm country. It? mood varies with 
succeeding editors and, hi turn, ii has been 
scholarly, platitudinous, popular and dull. 
Without any shadow of doubt, however, in 
files include die most uscEil material pub¬ 
lished by the association. The A&istmt 
UbrartJtt? with die nonchalant irresponsibility 
which rests easily upon those who do nor 
govern, has alternated its periods of intense 
boredom with occasions when it has placed 
splendid squibs under the thrones of oiEeial- 
dum. As fib's Journal of dommeniatmi lus been 
die most serious attempt in this country to 
provide an adult journal which replaces rapid 
correspondence columns with, one of Britain's 
ojfly two attempts ar worthwhile reviewing. 
The ocher has always been contributed by 
Glasgow's Library review. 

America's contribution to periodica] litera¬ 
ture lias been, as in all areas of joumaliitu, 
impressive both in its bulk and in its variety; 
when it is "good, ie is very, very, good, but...' 
At the top end of die stile sentiment would 
always End room For those two old stagers. 
The library journal md IVihan jfiirrwy bulletin. 
Some of the later arrivals must, nevertheless, 
mah at the very peak of achievement. 
American doeumeni&ian; Library trends, from 
die University of Illinois Library Sdiool; and 
Library quarterly from the University of 
Chicago Library^ School sprang into die lead 
with rheir first issues and have maintained 
their advanced position. 

Lastly, two important facts must be noticed. 
Within die bounds of die Hj ll^IlkH speaking 
world, md it is tlirir publications which will 
III VC the greatest effect upon the present 
generation of British librarians, there are 
countries where libraries in die modem seme 
ire cither of new growth nr where they are 
developing at an enormous rare. In these 
countries, where die general publishing 
programme u, as yet, small, die periodical 
literature is a living testimony to healthy and 
critical growth. The official journals of the 
A ustralLm, Canadian., Ne w Zealand and Sou th 
African Library Associations demonstrate 
the vigorous growth of modern libririamiup 
in die long established libraries- The journals 
from India and West Africa record die amaz¬ 
ing development which is going on in diese 
two vase and newly library-conscious areas, 

ilS 
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The other interesting Greet is the appearance 
ot two journals which tty to provide An 
i nrpfn aH fmal ineiiiuiis of cammunicaricm, 
Lifcrr mi the Ur-tav bulletin fir libraries, 
although recent arrivals, have already estab¬ 
lished themselves firmly as periodical of 
importance, it nrny well be that it is from this 
direction ttat some of the most useful pn>- 
fessionJ literature of the future may come. 

Library of Congress class Ideation History 
The Library of Congress was founded in 
I Soo. burned out In 1814, and restocked m 
*815 with the private library of Thomas 
Jdfersom This was arranged in 44 classes 
based on Bacon's Chart of human learning. 
With modifications* the method Lsted until 
i&97t when rise library was rehoused, and 
consideration of a new scheme was put in 
hand. 

Dr. Herbert Putnam was appointed 
Librarian in 1899 and brought to fruition 
the gigantic task of arranging a great national 
library according EO a modem doirihctcion, 
It is doubtful if such a project can ever be 
completed. The library lias grown from 9A4 
volumes and 9 maps in lBoo p to about 7.000 
volumes in I Si 5, dose on 2,000*000 in 1899, 
and over 10*000,000 books in 1954 (over 
31*000,000 various items altogether). 

Prindpltf and outiitie The Congress library 
has to serve two masters. It ts the deposit 
library fat a federation of national states 
covering almost a continent and also die 
research workshop for that federations iegEt- 
Liture. Thus, the scheme itself, while most 
scholarly in detail, does not pretend to have 
any but the loosest connection between its 
main classes. There would be little pome* is 
the books on ah but die most closely related 
subjects are necessarily widely scattered. The 
system ba$ sought convenient sequence of 
groups cf books. 

The schedules consist of a scries of separate 
main tksics each of which has its own relative 
tfiticx. There is no index to die whole, but the 
list oi Sulfiet headings used in the dictionary 
catalogues oj the Library of Congress can be a 
substitute. 

Several edition* have been published cf 
some classes, a frw are out of print* and K 
(Law) is not yet available. A list of main 


classes follows, with a note of price and 
availability at the time of writing. They may 
be obtained to order from H.M,S.O.; further 
information can be obtained from the LLS. 
Information Service* London. Jt is possible to 
use J L of C* m whole or in part md many 
libraries do. It should be noted that die classes 
were tailored to ft the stock oi the Library of 
Congress* which is specialty rich in history, 
political and social science -md may appear 
somewhat distorted when applied elsewhere 
The debt this ouduie owes to Cutter may 
he seen by comparing it with the one to be 
found in the article on the Expansive classifies 
tion 



Class 

Edition 

Price S 

A 

General works 




Polygraphy 

jrd 1947 

60c 

D 

Philosophy and 
Religion 




Pl i + B-BJ 

2nd 1950 

I 50 


BL-BX 

N-A, 


C 

Auxiliary ScieDccs 
of History' 

znd 194S 

U 5 

D 

Universal and Old 




World History and 
Topography 
European War 
Suppt, and World 

1916 

3.50 


War 

1047 

25c. 

E-F America 

2nd 1913 

1-75 

G 

Geography Anthro¬ 
pology Sports 

NJi. 


H 

Social Sciences 

jrd 1950 

3 - H 

J 

Political Science 

1924 

2.7* 

K 

Law (not vetpubL] 

NLA. 


L 

Education 

jrd 1951 

1,00 

M 

Music & Book’! on 




Music 

1917 

1,00 

N 

Fine Arts 

3rd 1912 

1,25 

P 

Philology (Language 
and Literature) 




P-PA 

1923 

ooc. 


suppt. 

1042 

IOC. 


PE-PH 

ms 

1 $0 


PG (pure) 

194* 

1.00 


PJ-PM 

ms 

60c, 


suppt. 

1936 

IOC, 


PN PR PS PZ 

ms 

1-75 


PQ Pts, i & 2 

1936-37 

85c 


FT Pts. 1 & 2 

1033--P 

T,00 

Q 

Sdence 

5 th 1930 

1.25 
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CltfJjT 

Edition 

Price $ 

R 

Medicine 

3td 1952 

1.50 

S 

Agriculture, etc. 

3rd 1948 

45 c. 

T 

Technology 

4th 194I 

2.00 

U 

Military Science 

3rd 1952 

7 JC. 

V 

Naval Sdence 

H Jl 


z 

Bibliography and 
Library Science 

3rd 1927 

r.oo 


iVfftafiow Letters up to a maximum of two 
ire used for daises and divisions* then 
numerals up to four ire used serially (tot 
decimally] to indicate subdivisions. The 
subdivisions are must minute and considering 
die depth of dasrificntioii obtained are not 
unduly lung or complicated. Books arc 
arranged relatively but provision is made for 
bodi major and minor Copies by leaving gaps 
in the notation. There is nothing to prevent 
the use of decimals. 

Auxiliary tables and similar mnemonic 
devices, as used in other schemes * do not exist, 
A few tables, particularly geographical, can 
be used at more dun one place m a class but. 
usually* subdivision can be made only as 
specified at one particular place. The schedules 
arc expanded considerably owing to this 
repetition of often similar subdivisions hue, 
again, the scheme can be tailored to fit die 
boob and each class may be used separately. 

Great use is made of alphabetical arrange^ 
mem within subdivisions where due order is 
suitable. For this special numbers are provided 
or the directions to arrange A-Z are given. 
Class numbers ate put on ill printed cords 
sold by the Library of Congress, 

CfTJfrtrf The scheme is particularly useful for 
government and other large specialized 
collections. The lack of synthetic number 
building facilities is compensated for by the 
provision of divisions to fit books as they are 
written rather than subjects in the abstract. 

it is in use in Britain in Edinburgh Public 
Libraries, die National Library of Wales and 
many government and special libraries. 
Others use parts and adaptations. 

Bibs* H. E, Tfte vtgmLzaii&tt of knowledge in 
libraries, and cd,, 1939. Chapter XU. 

Grout* C, W- Explanation of(he tablet used in (hr 
schedules of the Library of Confess Ckssijka- 
tfan . . . 1940 (Mimeographed). 

Library of Congras. Reports of the librarian of 
Congress, Annually* 1901 to date. 


Library of Congress, Outline of the classifica¬ 
tion + *, 6 th ed_, 1942, 

Mum, M. introduction (0 cataloguing and the 
dissifteatfon of books, and cd. p 1943. Chapter 
V and XV. 

Savage* E, A, Manual of book classification and 
display for public libraries. 1946, 

Sayers* W. C, B. ,4 manual of dossijkation r 
jard cd.* 1955. Chapter XVI. 

E.B.J.H, 

Library organization See AdmINistha- 

tION, 

Library publication* An obvious publica¬ 
tion for a library to undertake is a catalogue 
of is stock or of some part of iu stock. But at 
the present: rime the normal form of cata¬ 
logue 11 on cards p although* among public 
libraries, Glasgow* and Liverpool have re¬ 
mained true to the printed form, and the 
derision of Westminster to change to this in 
1952* together with internting developments 
at, for example, Bristol and Croydon* suggests 
that the printed catalogue may experience a 
revival of popularity. 

For die purpose* of ebb article, however, 
the term 'library publications' is understood 
to mean items less weighty than the printed 
catalogue. Included are booklists of various 
kinds, guides to the service or to particular 
departments of the service* notices relating to 
extension activities and annual reports. The 
examples quoted are limited 10 publications 
of British Public Libraries, 

Booklists These usually include only 2 
selection of books in the field chosen; they 
are restricted in size, and sometimes arc 
presented as folders or even ai bookmarks. 
They exhibit a bewildering variety* though 
they have the common purpose of puilLriring 
and exploiting the library's bookscock by 
bringing id the notice of readers books which 
will interest them and meet click needs. The 
lists fill into two main classes; there are finely 
those which are 'gcncraT (i.e. lists of addi¬ 
tions), and secondly 'subject' Ikes, It has been 
claimed 1 that purposive reidm get little out 
of "general' lists, and that 'subject" lists are of 
more value to them. Yet it is the purposive 
reader who may be presumed to derive the 
greatest benefit from a catalogue, and the ad¬ 
vanced form of general list closely resembla 
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a catalogue supplement, including information 
on scholarly and technical works. Lancashire's 
Quarterly fist vj nfiu taoitf fir ranters; for b- 
stwice, is of i high standard* and many other 
examples contain coo many entries, or are too 
formal* to appeal to the merely casual library 
user—especially when they are without 
annotations. Annotated lira, however* are a 
different matter. for, unless they arc to be of 
considerable size, they must be highly selective 
and cannot, therefore, be guides to die subject 
specialist. The Leeds Book guide (now dis¬ 
continued) was aimed at the discriminating 
general reader—the reader who* though 
perhaps purposive in relation to his own 
subject, is casual in relation to others, A con¬ 
siderable number of general list, nidi as die 
Islington public library's Builciin, contain in¬ 
formation about the library** activities, and 
brief articles on chosen topics ; they may draw 
attention to older as well as new books. In 
Canterbury^ GW kwh* the straightforward 
Ibt of additions disappeared; designed 10 have 
a wide popular appeal* this publication con¬ 
tained illustrations, articles, reviews and jokes* 
and it carried a considerable number of 
advemsements. Magazines such as this, which 
frequently focus attention on some particular 
topic* may perhaps be regarded as forming a 
link between die 4 gcneraT and 'subject* lists. 
Many subject’ lists arc compiled it a 
popular level, and deal with broad topis of 
general appeal Tbe value of such lists has been 
questioned though it is admitted 9 that there 
ire merits in a presentation of books in a 
grouping different from that in which they 
are formally classified. Such a grouping is 
frequently achieved as, for instance, in 
Islington's Fact and jwticn scries which cuts 
across the traditional division of books into 
two main sections, Leyton's too kwhs about 
musit is annotated, as are the lists, issued by 
Glasgow Public library in connection with 
IQ programme of lectures, but in mow 
subject lists, such as WiUesdeifs Books fir 
gardeners^ annotation! are absen t, and in many, 
for example, Bethnal Green's attractive Hardy 
reading lists series, only the briefest details of 
author and title are included. This series* in 
common with many others* is highly selective 
in its choice of books* and is clearly not in¬ 
tended for the specialist. The two series of lists 
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on music published by Newcastle and Not- 
tinghamdtire respectively arc of a much more 
advanced kind, but chore is only a limited 
number of high-level Uses on specific subjects 
designed to give real help to the student* die 
specialist* the business man and the trebnidau., 
Sheffield i Research bibliographies series is* 
however, notable* anil value extends far 
beyond the boundaries of Sheffield itself. 

A number of libraries have paid attention to 
children's needs, Islington regularly issues 
The young reader p and general lists of dtikhm’t 
books* usually annotated* have come from 
Kent and from various other authorities, 
Lancashire S Owr island'f story is an attractive 
selection of stories with a historical back¬ 
ground* and Bethnal Green 3 Four lilrrary attd 
you w consisting of personal messages from iz 
well-known diildrcn's authors is on interesting 
example of 3 new approach. 

All the examples of library publkatiofvs 
mentioned so far arc printed (as opposed to 
duplicated), The opinion has been depressed 1 
that printed material hoa greater appeal, greater 
publicity value and commands more respect; 
nevertheless* a great many booklists are 
produced by library stalls on normal duplica¬ 
tors. Of the general lists Buckinghamshire's 
JfctrcCfli additions * . , may be mentioned, and 
Newcastle has produced a great many subject 
lists both ar popular and advanced levels. Not 
as much use os might be expected ii yet made 
of office composing machines and litho- 
grapiiie duplicating, though Tottenham has 
for some time produced its pleasant near- 
print Beck page by this methotL 
The variety of existing examples makes it 
apparent that important decisions must be 
made whenever the publication of a booklist* 
cither general* or 'subject' is contemplated- 
h k to be directed to the purposive or the 
casual reader, to the expert Or the amateur? 
Whar amoun t of detail is to be included in the 
actual entries, and in what Offer are the 
entries to be arranged? For although a formal 
air is suited to some lists, an impression of 
tnfbnnality may be deliberately cultivated in 
others. Are advertisements to be included, and 
is die publication to he charged for or freel y 
distributed? These and other questions will be 
variously answered* but in aU cases ii 11 im¬ 
portant that the booklists dial I be designed to 
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make i positive comtibutioD to Blwy*s 
work md shall not be regarded merely 44 
kills. They should have H a conscious ,md 
definable object/*—should be limed at a 
distinct section of the library's users; and 
attempts should be made, after publication* to 
discover whether rhetr objectives have been 
attained. 

From time to time the suggestion lias been 
advanced that booklists should be produced on 
a co-operative bisk The Library Asockn 
has itself issued a series of printed guides On 
broad subjects. These were highly selective* 
and intended to hive a popular appeal, fr has 
recently begun to issue duplicated lists on 
specific subjects at an advanced level The 
County Libraries Section has been responsible 
for die Reader's guides series, and library 
Anoetidon brandies have compiled lisa of 
books for young people. 

Guides fo ike service Introductions to die 
tibrary and to die various services which it 
offers are helpful to ne wly joined readers and 
may have a wider publicity value- By no 
means all libraries provide such guides, -md 
most examples seem to be designed rather for 
external publicity than for actual instruction 
in library use. A family affair published in 1950 
by Leyton, in co-operation with the Central 
Office of information, succeeds in diovvin|f T 
through illustrations and ml, how die library 
and its c.xEctuion activities contribute to the 
Bvci of two families in the area. Among ocliec 
illustrated brochures are these produced by 
Nomnghamslure, Sheffield and Westminster. 
Bedmai Green's Booh have wittgs is a folder of 
identical format to the same library 1 ! reading 
lists, an 11 die Middlesex An introduction tv your 
library service n snuffi and unpretentious as IS 
Newcastle's Your library service. Colchester's 
bilked mud amu/tred presents its iiifotiriatiLiri in 
an unusual way. The series of Stroke hints 
published by Leyton is concerned witli 
explaining particular uses of die library; 
somewhat similar guides have come from 
Westminster and elsewhere. 

Notices of extension activities The range of 
any single library's publications in this 
category dearly depends cm the importance 
which it attaches to the aenvitis concerned. 
Dudley lias done much work m diii field as 
fui Leyton r whose Opportunities is a model 


publicari l:-h of its kind. Well printed announce¬ 
ments 0 Hectares come from Finchley, and 
film shows are publicized by Sheffield and 
Leicester- St_ Pancras has issued impressive 
programmes for the borough's Arts Festival, 
and leaflets relating to Book Weeks. Exhibi¬ 
tions, ere*, have been produced by a great 
many libraries at different time!, 

.inmrcJ reports It has been stated 4 that the 
main function of an annual reporc is co serve 
as a record ut stewardship, and that any 
publicity value wliich it may have, though 
useful, is of secondary importance. Ie ha! 
been further urged 7 that the report should he 
formal conveying an impression of dignity' 
and restraint, and tine statistics should be 
given their proper amount of space. An 
opposite view, 4 however* regarding annual 
reports ai advcttkmg matter fim and fore¬ 
most, claims chat great use of statistics should 
be avoided. On this view repom should be 
attractive enough in appearance 10 catch the 
eye, and elixir contents must be interesting. 
The Style of a repon is bound co be affected 
by die nature of the body co whom ic is 
addressed. It may be a report from die 
librarian to his comininee a or from die library 
committee co the council; or, though theoretic¬ 
ally one of the above, it may in fact be in a 
popular form and intended principally for 1 he 
benefit of readers. Unless a report is to be 
widely distributed there Seems little jiurifici- 
Eion for 1 lavish publication the money 
expended on which could be better devoted 
to other purpose!. The reports of the big 
library' systems, for example diose of Bristol, 
Glasgow, Maehcster and Sheffield, 4 re of great 
interest eo the librarbnship profession and are 
often handsomely produced and embellished 
with illustrations. Leeds and Nottingham* 
however, have abandoned both cover and 
tide-page and, chough printed, are unpreten¬ 
tious. Other libraries liave resorted to near- 
print, and some, Wandsworth for example, to 
normal duplicating. 

It has been frequently stated that any piece 
of printed or dcrpLcatcd material cmaiiatins* 
from a library should be tedimi.dly of a high 
standard* and library publications are regularly 
commented upon in the professional press,® 
particular attention being paid to their 
physical production. Certain librnis, such 



as Battersea,, Bethnal Gftcn and Leyton, 
have esubliihed reputations tor good work, 
and the gencnl interest shown in library 
publications should ensure a continuing im¬ 
provement in their overall quality. 

1 Reynolds, J, D. The published booklist ami 
the exploitation of stock; II, General lists.' 
library Association (London and Home 
Counties Branch}. ’Bibliography and book- 
stock. 1 1954. 54-41 

a Smith, F. S. ’The published book I hi and die 
exploitation of stock: III Subject lists/ 
In library Association (London and Home 
Counties Brandi). 'Bibliography and book- 
stock/ 1954. 34-4^ 

a JoUiffc, LL ’library publications/ tibr. Ass. 

Ret. 195 a, 54 , 2 X 7 - 5 K 

4 Horrocksp S. H, "Annual reports—are they 
read?' Ubr. Art. Rrti, 195a, 52, 222-ti. 

* Reynold^ j. D, up. dt. 

* Elliott, G. A. "Amnia! reports and the 
materials of publicity/ Uhr m Art. Rrr,* 1953, 
55 * 1 S 3 — 4 . 

7 jolliffe* H, op. cit 
s Horrock^ $ r H, ep. rif. 

9 t.g r 'Municipal library notes/ in many issues 
of the Libr. Ass, Rxc, 

W.EX.U 

Library rale See Public Library Law. 

Libretto The literary text of an extended 
voed composition' such as an open, oratorio 
or cantata; a text intended for musical com¬ 
position in one of these forms Gfe,), 

Ligatures Tied letter^ eg* E b tf. fl t cast on 
one body to avoid awkward spaces, and to 
lessen the difficulty of kerned letters. Ligatures 
are basically an endeavour to economize space 
(»? oJjp Logotype^}. 

Lighting The library lighting problem is 
twofold; the problems of namral lighting or 
day! ighting P and artificial lighting, Both 
problem! must be solved in counterion with 
the shape, decoration and colour of the in¬ 
terior of the library'. 

The (Widinirntal activity in a library is 
reading; and at ill points where concentrated 
reading is done there must Esc firstly sufficient 
light, and secondly surroundings free from 
vbuLiI distraction such as glare. 

The dfickncy of reading done in a library 
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depends on these factors. But concentrated 
reading at desks or tables is not the only 
activity. The titles of books on the shelves 
and their shelf marks must afro be well lit, 
and this demands a different type of light 
from that required for reading. 

There are three variable factors in the light¬ 
ing problem: 1. The eye, which varies in its 
sensitivity to Light from one reader to another, 
2. The reading matter^ which may have Small 
or large print, or may be printed on mux or 
glossy paper, which reflect light in very 
different intension. 3. The lighting. The Erst 
two factors cannot be standardized* and 
therefore we arc concerned with Ending 
average or optimum values for conditions of 
lighting, fjf. wc are concerned with degrees of 
brightness ai different points in the library* 


Units of measurement 

The total brightness at any one point is 
made up of the strength of the source of light 
plus the reflected light from surroLinding 
objects. 

The unit of light measurement was formerly 
known as the ^(Kn-ondk,' hut fhli cenn hat 
now been replaced by the term "lumen/ The 
measurement is derived from the light of an 
ordinary standard candle* and the lumen is 
defined as the amount of light falling oti 
r sq. ft oi the surface of a sphere of radius 
1 Sr. from a standard candle at in centre. 
Since die surface of the sphere b about I2| 
Sq. ft, an ordinary candle ernis about 
laj lumens of light. For comparison with the 
more familiar modem electric Bmp, one 100 
watt lamp gives off about ijog lumens, 
whereas a 300 watt lamp {wdikh is more 
efficient) gives off about 4,400 lumens. So 
much for die source of light. { 3 kr table in 
EL.M.A. handbook Electric tumps.) 

Refected light 

There ts also, however, reflected light from 
all surrounding objects; and tliese reflect 
varying amounts of light according to their 
dark or light finish. The amount of ligln 
reflected by a certain shade of colour is known 
.13 its icfleetioti frrtcc/ and this varies greatly, 
from about jo per cent up to about 85 per 
cent Hence the importance of interior decora¬ 
tion, and the advantage of using light colours 
on walls and furniture, svhich actually increase 
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die amount of liglic in die library. A cable of 
rdfcerton factors, given in percentages erf light 
reficcocd, is to be found in E-LM.A. Lighting 
Service Bureau -. . Handbook No, 2, whereas 
definition! of units of rnt-iiurcmcm ire given 
in Handbook No. i. 

for %isuai comfort the rtficcrion factors of 
different para of die library ihoulJ be 

approximately IS follow*: 

Ceiling* 80-B5 % 

Willi JOhSo % 

Peak and Table-tops. Furniture 3 $-$Q % 
Floors 15-30 % 

The purpose of dm is to provide as much 
light -o possible w ithout gUre, and without 
the distracting cEtmcm of gem contrasts 
between light and dark areas. Tims dir con¬ 
trast m brightness between book aitd table-top 
should not be more than 3 to I, and from die 
bock to remote surfaces nor more dual 10 to i + 
The tab!=-top should, thetdbre be of a 
medium light colour* giving a medium 
redaction iactor, and should not have a flossy 
reelecting finish, It should also be remembered 
that dirt decreases the rejection Ehetoc and 
thus reduces light! 

The whole problem resolves itself into one 
of providing sufficient light, but at the same 
time wilding contrasts which disturb die 
eye, whether they be naked height sources of 
light, of bright reflecting mrlhcra. both of 
which pf oducc 'glare,' or patches of darkness, 
which dre the eye by producing violent 
contrasts. 

There is much to be teamed from statute, 
where the eye is surrounded by the pleasant 
green of vegetation and the blue and white of 
sky and dourk (Two recent Swiss buildings 
provide adjoining gardens on which the eye 
can rest—Swiss National Library, Berne, and 
the Lucerne Central Library,) 

Da flighting 

The quantity of daylight provided by 
nature varies enormously. Is may ac mid- 
summer ow*o£tboa be as much as i.oco 
lumens per ft, indoors only oOO. 

and tJitidc on a dnll day only 30, whereas 
attempts to Uy down standard* for artificial 
lighting for reading have arrived at a figure 
of only about 3 lumens per sq* ft 
Since, then, daylight varies so much, it 


becomes clear that, provided that the darkest 
pans of she library are light enough, the 
problem is our of distribution of light; for 
glare is always due to some torm of wrong 
distribution of tight, fo avoid clue from 
windows die light should come from the 
upper part of the windows and glare from 
iky or clouds should be controlled by blinds 
or baffles, Daylightmg from windows above 
die level of die bookshelves can be seen it 
die R.I.B.A. [jEirary T London, aud it Univer¬ 
sity College, Swansea. By top-lighting, how¬ 
ever, about twice die value of side-fighting 
will be idueved from windows of die some 
sbe, ft gives good light distribution, and saves 
the use of electricity in dull weather. 

A wcli-knowa csq^ninctit b top-lighting 
iviiliopi any side-light front windows is die 
Viipuri Public Library in Finland, deigned by 
AjJio (virafii/. R=j<. p March. 19^}. But this 
ejttr erne Case has been bettered by buildings 
using some side-lighting 15 well jjj (up- 
lighting, h muse not be forgotten that 
windows have two functions; to admit light 
(without glare!) and to allow die reader to see 
our and test the weary eyes on distant objects. 

A fine example of top-lighting combined 
with top-^ish>lightuig giving lightsome 
spaciousness can be seen at the Bitterne Branch 
of Southampton Libraries (Libr. An. Rfr., 
41 * 304-5), Tilts is perhaps the best 
solution. If top-lighting admits coo much heat 
in summer, ibis cm be remedied by ntin^ a 
uouHanittk glass, which admits about 65 per 
cent of die light but era! uJrs about &o per cent 
of the heaL 

Aftifidtil lighting 

Since the quantity of artificial light, unlike 
Jijiiyht, can be controlled and i* constant, 
the first question to decide h how r much li^ht 
is required, bearing in mind that too much is 
jM as bid as too little. 

Considerable research has been done into 
the amount of lighting needed for different 
library' activities, and this has been well re¬ 
corded in Hilton Smith's Pvhtk library lighting* 
VoL a- Artificial lighting, Pi. i F p, 49, A table 
is litre given of recommended lighting valuei 
for different departments. The various inves¬ 
tigators disagreed widely, since there are many 
variable* subjective and controversial factors 
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m the problem of ligh ting But a second 
table in the same book, oti p. 5ti H gives 
average values* indicating that the rough 
recommended values in ttunttii per sq, ft 
vary throughout the library from about 
j on the shelves* 6 to S on catalogues and 
reading rabies, to io on issue desks, and 20 in 
display cases. A lecent arridc in Lighting 
ktw [kt cc£ Np, 9) recommends, however, 
ij on reading cables. 

Dhtrt or indirect lighting 
Wiih this in mind the choice now Iks 
Cody between direct and indirect lighting. 
Fully indirect lighting cut* the light aim esc 
entirely upwards, so that only itflected light 
is received below. It is decorative, hot wutcftd 
and extravagant. Fully direct lighting casts 
the light almost entirely downwards, and is 
much more economical- h Is very good for 
IocjI lighting, such as in carteUs where one 
well-placed Curly low-wattage- source is 
suEfociciii. But direct lighting easily produces 
glare, due to concentrated source* of light 
and the resulting bad distribution. The source 
of light must in any case be shaded so that 
the eye of the reader cannot be darted by 
looking straight into it, A better system ts w 
me a* source a large luminous area as in die 
louvcralf system* where the light from many 
small source* in the ceding is broken up and 
diffused by means of frosted gUss and louvres. 
A similar renlc is obtained by die 'coffkx' 
system of ceding lighting, 

Fihstnais v. fitmsmt 
Here the relative merit* of Ln candescent 
(filament) and of fluorescent lighting must be 
nrnmied up. Filament lighting is probably 
sflll » widely used because it ii cheaper w 
instill and easier to dean. Apart from these 
two points fluorescent lighting has most of 
die advantages: fluorescent uses much less 
current (it is roughly three cimoi as efheient 
in lumens per wait as die filament lamp) and 
die life of each dement is at least three times 
as long as that of the filament bulb. Fluorescent 
gives Iks glare* became the source of light is 
spread over a larger surface and j* therefore 
not SO interne to die naked eye. It generates 
less heat, and can dtcrefore be much closer to 
the reader if necessary. Lastly the tendency 
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to flicker, for which ir is often enddaed, has 
now’ been quite overcome, 

K*W(H£ rewm lighting 

id rally the light for reading should come 
from a lowing fitness large source on the Irfr 
of and beliiud the reader, completely shielded 
from the reader and high enough to spread 
the light, hi practice* however, it ii difficult 
to achieve this and die simpler solution for 
reading rooms is a fairly high general level of 
brigljtacss everywhere. 

This is, of course, fidliiared by the use of 
light colours in interior deoomkm* as already 
explained. 

Table lamps have the disadvantage of 
usually being in front of the reader, which 
produce* glare due to reflection from the book, 

CfflTrti lighting 

Here die ideal sakirion* without table 
lamps, is comparatively easy. There should 
be a short^tem indirect light res the left of and 
behind die reader* rg. one 100 watt silver- 
bowled lamp producing about to lumen* per 
sq L ft, or two 40 wait fluorescent lights 
along die left wall-ceiling comer and che top 
corner behind the reader. 

Shelf mid shldi. lighting 

For shelves in reading rooms j pedal 
fittings to light bookshelves arc imnecasary 
if the general Ugh ting of the reading room ii 
enough for reading. Tins b the simplest 
solution. 

If, however, table lamps are used tor read¬ 
ing tables, then special fitting* must be pro¬ 
vided for lighting the hooks on the shelves at a 
brightness of at basi 3 lumens per sq. fr This 
has been done recently at the library of Uni¬ 
versity College* London, where louvrcd 
fluorescent lights are fitted above and abont a 
Foot away from the shelves; the lighting & 
good, bur the fittings expensive ami heavy' in 
appearance. 

Stockrooms present a separate problem. 
Since daylight is good for people hut bod for 
books* stack too ms are often entirely artificially 
lit* The wbe architect will reserve the outer 
rooms of the building for reading rooms, and 
place the bookstacks in the interior of the 
building. The lack of windows m a stackroom 
will also save about 10 per cent storage space* 
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LIMITED EDITION 

A huiniu* example ot th» ii the van annexe 
to the Library of Congress, Washington. 
Booksucks ptniem t he most difficult lighting 
problem of all, since a bmp -from above cut- 
not provide evenly distributed lighting down 
the venial plane of hooka on shrives. The* 
whole suuuLdq cm he improved from the 
start by using light-coloured light-reflecting 
surfaces throughout die rtackrocim. The 
reflected light from a white surface may he ai 
much v Bo per coit, whereas dark colours 
reflect as little os ro per cent and thus absorb 
and waste the light. 

Probably the best source of amftcul light 
for boobiocks is cither silica-! roued fiktnmc 
lights Of JitlOresCenC tubes, which Iimsl have 
rdlectun lo direct the light downwards. 
Switches at the end of each range of sack 
should control die lights of caxili aide. 
Gerould. J T, 7 V c&tkge bbnsry building * 
Scribner* 193.2* pp. 74-77* 91-101. 

Hilton Smith, It. D, Pvtrfk library fighting. 
Vol. I* NwwA lighting* Vo!. 2 . Altifaal 
lighting. Gravesend, A, J. Philip, 1937-38, 
Krariienbudik J- Oh *Lightiiig the library/ 
Gfilkganid Rfj. Lifer., 1941,3t* 231-6. 
Ludcieth and Moss. itatdtrg «u 4 rmu/ 

New York* 1912. 

Ketch, J. M. Library lighting. (Paper at 
AJLJL Convention* July. 1947.) Bull 
vtofler. Inst. Aithli,, 1947, Sept,, 34-42. 
Electric Lamp Manifffarmrm f Asaodatidu 
Lighting Service Bureau, Lmidnfe. Electric 
iBumhwtim kmdhcwks, 1952, 

Walker, T, MacCtiUum. ‘Library lighting: 
an introduction/ Uht- An. Rrt. m 1954, 
56, 461-71* 

Allen* Wm. 'IltmiunacioEi/ In Specification, 
1955 . Ardmecntral Press, 903 - 29 . 
LlEummacing Engineering Society, Undent. 

Code for Ughtittg in buildings. 1955. 

Roper, J. F, The golden key* (00 library 
lighting]- Lighting scrvkr (EX.M.A,), 
m&rl> No. e. 

a*t. 

Limited edition An edition issued with j 
■ strive|y small number of copies, to which 
Cttiuccutivc uumbos are generally assigned; 
sflmcrimes issued widi superior paper or bind¬ 
ing, in addition to a regular cdiDon. A special 
page often states the farts of die edition Limit 
and die number, and contains also the signa¬ 


ture of die author, published i>r printer 
[A LA, Chss-i BttoL Glass.}, 

Limp binding A soft-covacd binding, in 
which rif hoards have beta omitted. 

Limp leather A style of binding in full 
leather, without stiff boards. 

Lindsay* James Luriovit 26th furl of 
Crawford andyth Fail o! Ba [cartes [ 1B 47-1913). 
Beit known as a bibliophile and 
published in rft-p the CtsssijitMtwn scheme and 
index to the saw cj the library of the [Dun EchiJ 
Obitrintory, perhaps die tint published 
tnodlficarioti of the OmrnJ charijuation in 
Britan for special library purposes, 

G.J. 

Line block A printing plate of zuic or copper, 
produced photo-mechaiiically without the 
use of a h Jf-tgfte Screen from winch may be 
printed a reproduction of any lute drawing. 
Wood line blocks were used before the in- 
VizrudDti of photography and often display 
high artistic ikilL 

Line division mark A vertical line or double 
vertical I liics used in bibliograpliicjJ namcrip* 
don to indicate the place of the ends of lina 
Actual practice varies between bibliographer*. 
Also called line end stroke* dividing stroke. 

Lin* ending The nc^it-band ending of a line 
in a manuscript or printed book, sometimes 
died as a means of bibliographical reference 
between editions of a work. 

Line engra ving An intaglio process of en¬ 
graving on a copper or site! plate by meant of 
3 burin or graver. 

d ! s & Copper Engraving; Copper¬ 
plate Engraving; Steel Engraving; 
Wood Engraving. 

Linen r . A book-doth made of fla t 2, A 
book-dotli partem that resemble (he texture 
of linen h known as 'Ifogn-g rainr ri 1 

T . itrn paper Stririly, any paper nude from 
linen rags. The term is often applied to 
machine-made paper finished with a pattern 
simulating cloth. 

Lining paper The paper used for lintn^ die 
backs of heavy books, supplementing the 
lining fabric. 
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Linked books Separately bound boob whose 
rckiiondiip with each other as indicated us 
various ways* such as collcmve tide-pages, 
mcBtian in cocccnu or ockr preliminary 
leaves, conrmuom paging or continuous 
$me$ or signature mark* (AX-A Gt«j r ). 

Lino car Ddigtu cut out of linoleum and also 
the impressions taken from dunti after itilting. 

Linoleum blocks Rdkf surfaces or block* 
cut from linoleum and used for illustration 
purposes. May b- adapted for electrotyping. 

Linoleum dry point A linoleum block en¬ 
graved as m the drypoinr ptocas. 

Linotype A mechanical method of type 
composition by which the lines of text are m 
together in slugs as distinct hoju squrate 
letters. 

Literals Errors made by die primer in setting 
rypv. chiefly through confusion of similar 
letters or bad manuscript. 

Literary womnt E. Wyndham Huh™:, 
( j *S9 h ^15>54) i ji contended that book chsifia- 
tinn cannot be fitted on philosophical or 
scientific coundmiaons alone. He considered 
that die parts (the books) should be fitted 
together systematically to form a whole. 

These views 3 tine appeared in the Lihtaty 
Awndripn Riwrd lu 1911-ia and Ikavc 
gained more consideration Utterly dun they 
appeared cu do at the time. 

This bamgofhookdaasificinon on 'literary 
warrant/ sometimes known as "biblifcjgraphkiil 
warrant/ (i.r. according to the actual group¬ 
ings into which boob tend to fall for use, 
ignoring minute classes for winch there is no 
hteramfe, but including composite classes for 
which there is a literature) kid already been 
achieved tn the Lib rary of Congress classifica¬ 
tion and Holme notices that £ux 
He curried out his theories in the Patent 
Office Library and was of some Influence in 
die work on rhsul ficarion of Ernest A. Savage, 3 
librarian of Edinburgh and advocate of the 
Library of Congress rkstifl cation schetttc. 
Sit also Huoip, E W. 

1 Obituary Ln Libs. Ass, Rre.* 1954* 56, 500. 
1 Hutme, E. W. Principle of book ckmfcttion. 
1950 (A-A-L fteprintj. No. 1). 
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1 Savage, E. A. A tan 1 id 1 of hook dasiifkithn «rrd 
display for puhlu BbmricL 1046. 

Literature watch Particularly in a special 
library, 1 systematic and eidiaiistivc search Tot 
published material bearing on a spedEc 
problem or subject with the preparation of 
abstracts for die o*e of the researcher; an 
intermediate stage between reference work 
and research* and to be ddFerentiarcd from 
both (H_LyL CtoJ. 

Lilho—ofiset Set OtFSiLT Lithqciafhy. 

Litho papers Papal ipcddly made for me in 
lithographic printing, having dimensional 
stability to ensure correct rrgutcr, The paper 
ii usually made the narrow way across die 
machine* and u basically esparto, 

Lithography A pknogtapluc process of 
ill nitration using the principle tint greasy 
printing ink repels water and porous stone 
absorbs the liquid, thus rejecting ink. Invented 
by Senefelder in 1797* the process has since 
been adapted to colour printing, and has been 
gr early improved by the photo-mechanicd 
office method. 

Lichmim An addition 10 early monochrome 
lithographic prints giving the effect of a 
tinted drawing without the elaboration of 
several colours, only obtainable by using 
more than one stone. 

Live matter Composed matter, letterpress or 
illustrations,, ready for printing, held for 
future uk {$tt aho Standing Tyf*). 

Loau methods Economical admimst^ttioci of 
1 lending library depends 00 the method of 
recording loons. Not only does the process 
take up much naff time bur it affects almost 
ail other tasks. The form of the records governs 
the facility with which overdue*, reserve* and 
stocktaking are dealt with and may have an 
influence Oil accession method Any per- 
manent records kept art of value in book 
selection and withdrawal 
A written record of each l oan is tru^lc in 
reference and research libraries and also m 
some uiuveracy and school libraries. Such 
record* are made in multiple copies to provide 
up to three files—by date* by book and by 
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to AS METHODS 

borrower. Larger research libraries have found 
the use of continuousHfotin stationery an 
economy. In public lending libraries written 
records are mode only for special categories ot 
1oans, such as those mode through die posE; 
lor dealing with thousands of persona] bor¬ 
rowers, faster techniques have been evolved. 

The intending borrowers right to use the 
Library Is usually cheeked once at the time of 
registration and thereafter the production of a 
membership card or reader's ticket ft accepted 
as suifiderit proof of identity. This practice 
iui existed since the earliest days of lending 
libraries hue the methods of recording loans 
have been progressively simplified. Even in 
days of dosed access die fnli written maid 
was reduced to ledger charging,, sometimes 
combined widi an indicator as a book die, 
andp later. Various fotms of card charging 
replaceJ the ledger, PoeketH^nd charging was 
adopted almost universally m this country 
with open access but was less used in America 
wliere the Newark charging method was pre¬ 
ferred- 

American linrici hive sometimes achieved 
economy by employing non-professional 
staff for charging and its ancillary tasks, and 
machine systems such as the Diritman and eIic 
G aylord Electric Charger have had some 
success- More recas t methods include the use of 
punched cards for charging and various 
Systems, such as audio- and photo-charging, 
based on rite principle of 'transaction charg¬ 
ing’ 

A few libraries in this country adapted the 
'Dickmafl system/ but experiments have been 
mainly confined to minor modifications of the 
popular pocket-card method. An interesting 
varianl of pundied-card charging was tried at 
Walthamstow and, more recently,, West¬ 
minster abandoned charging altogether by 
introducing the *Token" control method 
which lias since been adopted by several other 
libraries. Most methods have been described 
by thor inventors or advocates and general 
textbooks of librariansliip devote a chapter to 
loan methods. There ft, however, surprisingly 
little general literature. 

Brown, J, P„ ‘The lifttory and description of 

library charging systems, 1 Uh, Werld, 

l ££M», 1 * 7$-& ttQ-13 P etc, to 1900-01^ 

3 , }^- 


Maidmcnt* W, EL- 'Book issue methods: 1 
systematic approach. 1 Litft At: Re r-, 1955, 

Geer, H. T. Charging systems- Gliicago, A_L.A. f 
* 955 ^ 

ct.r.m. 

Loans See Public Libbasy Law. 

Local collections (clasrifieation) See 
Classification, Special. Local Collections, 

Local history collections I be collection of 
materials for the study of Local History was 
one of the first tasks to which public libraries 
established under the 1850 Library Act 
directed themselves, and by 1900 many 
libraries could point with pride to collections 
winch liad been assiduously built up by 
bbrariaiu with a real interest in their locality 
and an earnest desire to preserve and per¬ 
petuate its claims to distinction. Local collec¬ 
tions have grown in number and importance 
until to-day every district or regional area has 
its collection and not infrequently there are 
seventh The problem ft often that there arc 
too many covering a particular area* ratiier 
than too few. 

The public or university library ft she best 
agency for tins purpose of collecting local 
historical material and of making it available 
to the public. Little opposition to the collec¬ 
tion of printed material was encountered, but 
libraries have had to fight hard in the past for 
the right to the custody of manuscript and 
archival material. Tins aspect of the subject is 
dealt with in the article on ARCHIVES and will 
be discussed only incidentally litre, 
h ft impossible, within the confines of a 
short article* to detail the various kinds of 
material, printed, manuscript and graphic* 
which should he collected to form a Local 
Collection, or to treat fully the special 
problems of conservation and administration 
vvluch arise when this material has been 
collected. For information on these subjects 
the reader ft referred to the works mentioned 
in the bibliography. Suffice it to say that the 
collection and selection of material for the 
Local History department should be organized 
just as deliberately as diac for the general 
deportments of the library. Haphazard 
methods will no longer serve if our filo of 
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cnrrcm material ore to be kept up to dare and 
qyet files compiled- Nor is the department 
i Morel souse of dead information— ic slmu]d 
contain up-to-dic-ininuie data on local affair* 
and its scope may he extended to cover 
many of the activities of the Civic Informa¬ 
tion Bureau and the Municipal Reference 
library. 

The stalling of the department is of supreme 
importance, It should be in the charge of a 
specialist, perhaps a graduate,, certainly one 
trained in liistorical Studies ml with a wide 
knowledge* uf tike bibliographical basis of 
historical tcscarch. The appointment of a 
trained archivist is essential if the library 
possesses any considerable n timber of archives 
Ot documents or if it aspires to become a 
manorial depository. The Staff should be 
responsible for cataloguing, indexing and 
classifying the content* of the collection, even 
when these processes are normally performed 
by a Central Cataloguing deportment, since 
there are many peculiar problems in dealing 
with local liistorical material which only 
intimate knowledge! will solve. 

The Local Collection i*. pechap* die one 
field of librnriamhip where uniformity has 
not been enforced* and in which the practise 
ing librarian can still exerdse the arts of hii 
trade. He can settle problems of cataloguings 
dassificatiom, storage* etc:, os and when d« 
occasion arises and m the light of local con- 
di thins, which may make imperative modifica¬ 
tions of established practice and technique^ 
Solutions can often best be found by study 
of the particular problem in its relation to 
these factors, rather than to national schemes 
and centralized methods. 

All kind* of subjects arc written about fiom 
the local angle, and [he Local Collection is 
really a microcosm of the general field of 
bibliography. But a work is admitted do this 
section because it is written with specific 
reference to the locality' or a small parr of it, 
and thus in classify ing local materia! we have 
to decide whether the topic or the place shall 
be the primary basis of division- This question 
b fiiudomcntd. and the general principle 
should be settled at the outset 2nd this means 
chat we may have either a subject or a 
topographical basis lor our clasrifidriou 
scheme. 


LOCAL HISTORY COLLECTIONS 

l£ the collection covers only a single town 
the topographic divisions may be unneces¬ 
sary or may be relegated to a subsidiary 
starts and one of the standard classificarion 
schemes uiay be adopted but, as a rale, a 
Local Classification coniuts of a iopc>- 
graphic scheme with subject divisions ad d ed. 
Tins roe an. that it is difficult to achieve a 
pure notation- It is beiicr if die topographic 
divisions follow die modern adimnistraiuve 
areas, although sometimes there ii on attempt 
to bring contiguous areas together by basing 
the primary order on die old hundreds, 
wapentakes or rapes. The subject tables may, 
and frequently art, taken fiom the general 
scheme in use in the library, but Dewey and 
other standard schemes are not really satis¬ 
factory for classing local maieriaL 
The Local Collection needs on extremdy 
detailed* yet concentrated* classification. Cer¬ 
tain field* such as History (especially die local 
and period divisions), Genealogy, Sodd 
Sciences and Politics assume a far greater 
importance dun in a general collection. 
Special material* such oi newscuttmgs, and 
prints, also raise problems of classification and 
indexi ng. There may be a ease here for apply- 
ing Rangmithon's faceted classification* by 
which a special scheme can be evolved for 
any particular purpose by applying correct 
principles. Bib, coo* h more sads&cmcy than 
Dewey for this purpose, and Mr. L A, Burgos 
at Southampton has successfully adapted and 
expanded this scheme to die special problems 
of topographical and local collection clarifica¬ 
tion. 

Cataloguing raises no special problems, 
although much more me must be mode of 
analytical entries, annotations, ctoss refer¬ 
ences and added entries. It is because thee one 
simpler to moke and to understand in the 
dictionary catalogue tint I prefer this ro the 
classified type for a Local Collection, especially 
if it is constructed cm the ‘unit cord 1 principle. 
Subject entries are equally* if iw more* im- 
portanE dun author entries to the local 
student* and there is no logical reason for 
providing fewer details in these. Double 
entry* under both Subject and Place* is often 
necessary, but subject headings need only be 
included in so for as they are of local interest. 
With this system it is possible to endow- the 
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dictionary catalogue with many of die 
advantages of the ddistfioii form by miking 
the subject eis try under the specific topic; ,md 
by twing more eonipitlicrisivc 3 leadings under 
places, Indexing of much of the ipceiil 
TOml j ttiJpSi prints* photographs, lord 
paperv xibd magazine, poses problem! too 
nomcTousi to be detailed here* and the reader 
u referred to E A, Sharp'* Caiiiteguingt a text¬ 
book Jifr use m liht#tks* 4th ed_, 1^4^ and 
J. Ormerod'* Hout ft? j Icttil dfaffa 

C. CombridgCj e$j 3) for 
further utiormation. 

The exploitation of die collection is a 
question io which little attention has been 
given by LibraiianL We flaw done much 10 
encoumge in vinous fields to moke 

use of the fid tines offered by die Public 
Library sen-ice., but dir historian, especially of 
Loral History* is tori often left to his own 
devices, Publicity in die form of exhibition-, 
and lecture* to local organizations is a wdl- 
enablUhoi leitoic of many libramv The 
Joed charters and archives, regalia ami plate 
guild records, loud maps, prints, photographs 
and drawing** 33 well a.-, printed material, 
form die !>ds of attractive displays, either in 
the library or in collaboration with the local 
Museum or Art Gallery. But there arc many 
other ways m which the energetic librarian 
ran interest his public in, and encourage die 
fuller use of. the materials which ore available 
for study. Educational potentialities must not 
be ignored; good relations must be cultivated 
with the editor* and reporters of local newv- 
papers; the co-uperaEion of local societies aud 
organizations and of the religious and charit¬ 
able groups in thccoftimtmity must be sought. 
Is these days, too, a Liberal policy of loaning 
local works pays good dividends* especially 
when these are made to organized classes or ro 
student! living at a distance, tn the latter ease 
the book may be sent 10 the nearest library* 
It is for this rwm that die opportunity of 
acquiring duplicate copies for loan should not 
be neglected. 

The librarian h charge of this collection 
may, by various means, stimulate and en¬ 
courage dun interest in Local History which b 
so evident to-day and thus moke the depart¬ 
ment die focal paint for all local historical 
activities in the area. He may assist the collec¬ 


tion and recording nt material bv ^ivuu.; full 
jumranff EO dlCK)li t adult group* and 
Women's institutes m their local projects, and 
aho to the wider Regional and Photographic 
Survey schemes, 

A set of the 0 in. (or 25 in. for urban areas) 
Ordnance Survey maps should be maintained, 
cm which should be recorded disco 1 veries such 
m die remains of industrial or areliaeoLogka] 
iti a or finJb. with bibliographical references 
to furdicr souri^rs of informaiion. These 
fuller detail? may be recorded in a card- 
index. Even field, srreet and minor place- 
names may be thus recorded. on maps, which 
should be sent periodically to the Archaeology 
Brands of tfit Ordnance Survey lor checking. 
Some counties, such a$ iterkdiirt mid Shrop¬ 
shire, have organized Local History record¬ 
ing schemes, in which village recorders or 
correaptmdetLts amd m r on ftmdasd foetus, 
details ot historical inform alion which come* 
to fight concerning their area. Other local 
projects con be helped and augmented b) tlm 
department—the compilation of a complete 
county bibliography, such as is now envisaged 
fw Lancashire; the loco! aspect of die work of 
the National Register of Archives* which is 
seeking to list the various collections of records 
in each area; the survey of English folk-lore 
being made by the English Department of 
University College^ London. Lesser schemes 
arc no less important, inch a* Ibo. of local 
*odcti«; with addressee of their secretaries; a 
list of lecturers on local subjects which would 
be available to gtoup* and societies, and a 
Local Events diary such as many libraries 
already maintain. Such corporate activities, of 
course, should not be allowed to over- 
shadow the primary funrrtioiu of the depart¬ 
ment which ire twofold—die conservation of 
toed historical material in good condition for 
posterity, and the cncouragetiimt of individual 
research into Loed History. 

It is in the field of Local History chat the 
impact of photography as m aid to re$eareh 
has been most clearly felt, although its full 
potentialities ore for from realization in this 
country'. No library cm hope to collect all 
the material relating to its area—much of it 
k already in other hands. The photostat, 
microfilm and the microcard enable it to 
obtain copies of original ntarerial from other 
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libraries- The Bntnh Museum* the Public 
Record Office, the John Rylancb Library, 
iJ ll' National Library ol Wales and the univer¬ 
sity h braises of Oxford [ I lie Bodleian} and 
Cambridge arc obvious temple* of libraries 
whose resources ajc of interest to most locd 
hbruriss, This aspect is of great importance 
to the scholar, who has not always the leisure 
io visit all rite libraries and ttcord repositories 
which rniusic possess material to interest liin t . 
Where photocopying i* iuipossibk ;vc may 
still record the principal items of local material 
in other: reposii&ries, so that the student may 
as least be informed of ip existence 

Liaison with the local and national bodies 
[s extremely important if the department is to 
take its true place in die life of die enm- 
municy. If the library aspires to the status of a 
record repository it should co-operate in the 
wwk of the British Records Association and 
of die National Register of AreWes. The 
work of other organizations* too, impinge on 
certain aspects of local history study—the 
Council for the Preservation of Business 
Afcliivo, the British Record Society, die 
Newcomen Society* die English Place-name 
Society, the Folk-lore Society and several 
others. The work of the Standing Con¬ 
ference foe Local History, sponsored by the 
Nation*! Council for Social Service, and 
organized through county Local History 
Committees* sEiould also be remembered. By 
such means the library will gain a reputation 
in the sphere of Local History, which is 
essential if the Local Collection is to be fully 
utilised and enabled «s take its place amongst, 
the town's cultural amenities. 

Historical Association, Loo/ history katulHst: a 
jhm bibliography frtd list 0/ «w fir the 
study of loot! history and Jtur.pijjrj, London, 
Staples Pfcsi, 1^7. 

Hobbs, J. L Libraries raid the materials of bail 
history. London, Grafton, 194S. 

Onuerod, J. Mew to catalogue a total collection. 

Birmingham, C. Corn-bridge* 1935. 

Parker. D. Local history „■ haw to gather it r write it 
Jjid publish it. New York, Sodal Science 
Research Cound), io+4- 
Slym, W. C. B. Library local collections. 
London, Allen and Unwin, 193*}. (Practical 
Library Handbooks* No. 7 .) 

Tire, W. E, TTte parish chest: a study of the 


records oj pamhhri admimstrmhM hi England. 
Cambridge University Press., 1946. 

j.L.m 

Local List i, A geographical Use in Cutccrh 
Expansive dmsifictitioni with numerical sym¬ 
bols 10 be used with any subject designation 
to in ill cate loo! division or relation. z r A List 
prepared by W, R Cuiict, giving geographical 
and political divisions aeseompmied by 
number-, for use m dividing material geogra¬ 
phically. 3- A list of books relating to a 
particular locality, as 1 town or country 
{A.LA, Cb$s.}. 

Location mark A letter, word, group ot 
words or some dhtmgimhiiig duneter 
idded to catalogue records, ottctsi hi conjunc¬ 
tion with the call number, to indicate that a 
book is shelved in a certain place, as in * 
special collection. Al>0 railed 'location 
symbol* and ‘dll number.' 

Locauon symbol I, An identifying mark, 
such as a combination of letters, used in a 
bibliography, union Use or union catalogue 
to indicate a library Or a collection where x 
copy of a given work may be found, z. A 
location mark (,L/~A Ghss.), 

Locking-up Type is made tight and firm tn 
the chase by the insertion of quotas and regies 
before being put in the press for printing. 
After tEiis stage, corrections arc difficult and 
not antieipaced by the printer, 

Loft-drTvd Hand and mould-made papers 
arc dried by suspension in a dry airy loft. 
Formerly the sheets were hung over a rope 
made from cow brir. but later were rested on 
hessian cloths. 

Logotype A small group of letters cast as a 
unit! As evolved by Walter about 1784+ 
groups of frequent occurrence were cast to¬ 
gether to aid the compositor, bur failed 
through their cumbrous nature and trade: 
opposition. The term is sometimes used in 
iuivcnismg for a given style or form of name 
already held in type {see Jm> Ligature)* 

Long page A page of a book with a Larger 
number of type line* than the remainder of 
the text. 



LONG PRIMER 

Long primer An obsolete name of % size of 
type equal co about to point 

Look-through The appearance of paper 
when held up against strong light By dm 
test the dispersion of the fibres may be 
ascertained k and consequently, according ro 
die purpose of die paper, iti strength. 

Look back St r OrtN Back. 

Lost book i l A book known only by allu¬ 
sions to it or from quotations in die writings 
of contemporary authors. 2. A library book 


lost by a borrower* never renamed by a 
borrower or lost from shelves of the library 
[ALA. g /«4 

Lower case 1. Letttn oilier than Capitals, 
fnt. die minuscules. 2. Name given io die 
compodWs ease which holds these letters, 
in proof correcting* shown by Lc. 

Ludlow typograph A composing and line- 
setting machine which anempts lo cast type 
in lines or slugs as accurately as that done by 
hand, It is possible to cast letters at a given 
point size on to bodies of a larger size Am 
avoiding leading during composition. 
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M.F. Mill or nuchin^Ui (piper). 

ALG. Moriiine glazed; pper with a high 
glaze on one side only, 

Muchin l -imiili c J paper Piper nude smooth 
hut not very glossy by me™ of calender 
rolls. 

Machine revise A proof printed when die 
forme is on the printing machine* in order to 
cheek dir quality of die impression and iho 
to include my final comecticiru that may be 
made. Alio called machine proof. 

Machine sized Set Size. 

Atackje A sheet spoiled by a bturred im¬ 
pression, due to mechanical difficulties. 

Main card A catalogue card bearing the main 
entry for a work, and also, usually on die 
reverse tide, the full tracing: of oil added 
entries, etc. 

Maid entry The principal catalogue entry for 
a work, giving all the information necessary 
for its complete idcnrificarioiL As a rule, die 
main entry' is the author entry (since the 
author is responsible for the book s existence 
and the work is most likely to be looked for 
by his name]. Save where unit cataloguing Ei 
practised any added entries necessary will 
contain less information than the main entry, 
A standard main eniry comprises five 
seciitim, each concerned with the provision of 
particular items of site arm acton : 

I* Heading. Chosen by die cataloguer, 
normally in conformity with a code of 
cataloguing os to choice and rendering. 
Usually the name of die author, 

2, Tide. A transcrip t of the title-page giving 
full tide and sub-ride, the name of the 
author and any editor* translator, etc* 
and the statenimt of edition if other 
than the first. 

J, Imprint. The placets) of publication, 
rume{s) of the publishers) and the 

publication d 31 ^ 


4- Grftititot, The number of volumes com¬ 
prising the work. the statement of 
pagination if in one volume, the numbers 
of each kind of illustration included,, the 
rise (height of volume, and width if of 
unusual shape) and the name of the 
series. 

5. Nettt, Spcdficatidg] of the contents, 
additional bibliographical information 
and annotation; 

Johnson, George Alfred. 

The planning of public buildings; a 
treatise for atdiitects and students, by 
George A, Johnson; edited by P. G. 
Warner, and ed. London, Chapman £r 
Hall, Lrd., ipjB, 

Front, i5plans h tab. + diagrs. 
ay} oil {industrial design and civil en¬ 
gineering series^ v r j.) 

Contents: pt, 1. Civic.—pt. 2. Educa¬ 
tional. —pt. j, Industrial—pt. 4. Miliary* 

Each pin: include a short bibliography. 
Glossary of terms p. 234-40. 

[Annotation] 

In a card catalogue the main miry beats also 
tracings indicating all die etlier heading 
under which die work in question is entered 
in the catalogue. When used as a master card 
it may carry in addition tracings of references 
and a record of other perdticn c data concerning 
the cataloguing of the work. 

Main binding The heading adopted for a 
main entry* as distinct train the headings of 
any added entries considered necessary for the 
some book. 

Main ride Thai pari of die tide which pre¬ 
cedes die mb^ddc or alternative title. 

Miridlh Thomas A book collector who lived 
during the early part of the itidi century, a 
contemporary of Groller. The volumes which 
he hod bound for bis library by the best 
French workmen usually bore the Litin 
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MAJUSCULE 

lettering Thvmxi Monti el AmtemtM* bat 
bis ical Him c i* not bio wt i t or Ills narionahry. 

In hind binding, XUhti ti the name for a 
style contemporary with the early exam plea 
of jeui Grolicr. Generally competed of a 
framework of shields or medallions, with a 
design of scrollwork flowing through it. 
Port ions of the design are usually studded with 
gold docs. Ornaments are of a Moresque 
character. 

Maju&calc An undzl letter used in Greek and 
Latin manuscripts of the 4th and $th centuries 
a.d, as distinguished from a minuscule or 
small more cursive hand. Majuscule in French 
is synonymous with Upper Case, 

Make-ready Detailed preparation of a forme 
before printing. Any trace* of uneven im¬ 
pression must be removed by under- of over- 
faying. 

Make-up To Eramfer type from die galley 
and arrange it in pages in die forme. An 
instruction to dbr primer to proceed with this. 

Malicious damage S<t OfFr sees, 

Manila j. A paper-making fibre. x Manila 
papers. A generic term for a wide variety of 
fairly stiff" paper reed for light Covers, c.j. for 
pamphlets.. Not usually made from genuine 
manib fibre. Fouririnkr-rrudc rmnilas axe 
supplied glazed or unglazed in many colours, 
and art suitable for files or folders. Pasted 
macula li suffer* more bulky and stronger. 

Manorial document* Under die Law of 
Property Act, 1 922 , as amendedp the Master of 
the Roll* has power to craiufer manorial 
documents to the Public Record Office or a 
public library or museum or hist on cal or 
mtiq uarim society willing to receive thcrej- 
UuJcr die same Act he may require informa¬ 
tion from dsc governing body of any public 
library, museum or society so that he may 
satisfy himself that the document are in 
proper custody and are being properly pre¬ 
served. 

Manorial Documents Rules were made in 
1926 (S.FL & O. 1916, No. t j ro} to implement 
the provisions of die Act 


Manuscript catalogue A catalogue in which 
all the entries have been handwritten. Somt> 
times extended to include entries which arc 
individually typewritten. 

Marble papers Coloured papers used for end¬ 
papers or sometimes to cover the boards of a 
hook* especially one of a limited edition. The 
hand process is to place a sheet of stout paper 
lace down on a hath of gum trogocanth on 
wiikh oil eoEoun have beta bid and combed 
into suitable patterns- The paper h raised, 
dried and flint glazed. MichincHTude marbk 
papers arc much infcrior- 

Margiii Blank pairs of the page outside die 
text anex The four margins are named head 
or top; fon>edge p the outer or side; back, 
inner* inside or gutter. Ttie proportions 
accepted fat book Work are that the bottom is 
double the tup, and the inride margins a lulf 
or Two-thirdi of the outer margins. These 
proportion* are fundamentally those revived 
by William Morris. 

Marginal notes Annotations in the side 
margins of the page. Also side notes, hanging 
shoulder notes, marginalia. 

Marking 1, Tlie placing of call numbers cm 
books and ocher library material, 2 . In serials 
work, die p bring of* mark of ownership* 
with note about driporirinu, on cadi piece 
checked (d-CA Gk*r.} T 

Marks of omission Three don in a group 
(. . ,) used in catalogues and bibliographies to 
show omissions from matter transcribed. 
Commonly known os 'three dots. 1 

Muster Hie original plate or stencil in 
duplicaring processes from which copies ore 
mode. In photocopying, the negative from 
which a positive print b made. 

Master card A main entry in a card catalogue 
bearing tracing* indicating aU die added 
entries, including subject entries* and all 
refenuxs whether from forms of name or 
from subjects, used in respect of the work 
catalogued, together with a note of the 
sources used and other information pertmsit 
to in cataloguing. 

Maftw catalogue A catalogue, usually the 
official union catd catalogue of a library 
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wiLcm and situated in the central library at 
the cataloguing department. in whkb every 
main entry is a manor card. The master 
catalogue,, normally maintained by the txtir- 
loguett, is die official up-to-date record of 
catalogued Stack and an essential source of 
tnfonrution for the cataloguers. 

Masthead A statement of the name, owner¬ 
ship, dt, of a publication. It h usually at the 
head of the editorial page of a newspaper. In a 
magazine, it is usually on die editorial or 
tuutcuu page. Abo called *flag" [Bjdfc. G/cur,). 

Matrix i- A copper mould used in casting 
type. Each letter h engraved on to a steel 
punch, which is struck into each mould, 
z. A papier-mache mould used for stereo 
typing; or a mould from which electrotypes 
ore cast. 

Matter Type whether in composition cat 
icmdiiig. Described as live or dead; open 
(leaded) or solid (without leads). Traditional 
terms 'fat and lean 1 indicate the amount of 
open space or the difficulty of the manuscript, 

Mearue ± Samuel A furious. English hinder of 
the 17th century who became royal binder to 
Charles 11. He is noted for die so-called 
cottage style of ornamentation {rectangle of 
parallel lines which breaks outward like the 
gable of a roof). He died in 1683, 

Measure The width of line to which the rarn- 
positon stick is set Usually a specified 
number of 12 point cms. 

Mechanical wood Also called Ground wood 
process. Wood ts reduced to fibres by ground¬ 
ing and nut by a chemical process. High yield, 
bur lower purity b attained, and the paper b 
only suitable for ephemera! matter* tg, 
newsprint, 

Med ban system Line measurement system 
used in Belgium b conjunction with the 
Fournier system of mecs uring type bodies. 

Medico] bibliography The indexes to 

medical literature are probably more com¬ 
plete than those serving any other field of 
knowledge. Neverfocleu, die enormous in¬ 
crease in die number of periodical publications 
during the present century lias brought about 
a crisis in medical bibliography. Some idea of 


MEDICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
die magnitude of die problems to be faced, 
and of steps dial may be taken to mm diem, 
will be found fo Bradman [1554) and in the 
Report of the Coordinating Committee on 
Abstracting and Indexing in the Medical and 
Biological Sdcnca (UNESCO, 1950). 

Early bihlh^r^ikki Medical bibliographies 
were produced by Symphorim Clumpier 
(l 5 oG} # Orro Bmnfels (1330), Remadus 
Fuchs (1341), Pasebalii G alius {1590), Wolf¬ 
gang Jobst (1556), Aifonsus Lupeus (ijgp) 
and Israel Spach (1391)* but these wotb arc 
oow only of lmtoricaj interest, Tliree medkal 
bibliographies published in die 17th century— 
those of J, A, van dex Linden {1037), Martin 
Lipcn (1679) and Cornelius a Btugheto 
(16S1 and id$6]—approach die modem form. 
Bcughem was the first bibliographer to index 
the transactions of tlie learned societies which 
were beginning xo assume importance in hh 
day, ‘Fhe great bibliographies of anatomy 
(!774-77), *utmy (*774-75) wi medicine 
(1776-SS) of Albrecht wn Haller represent a 
Stupendous achievement and are still indis¬ 
pensable to die medical historian, Wilhelm 
Gottfried PloLicqutt's Uitraima mtdita digtmt 
(1808-14) b a comprehensive subject index to 
medkal Utaanue, which lists not only books, 
journo! articles and theses, but aho give 
analytic entries for "Opera omnia" and collec¬ 
tions of clinical cose records- An equally 
impressive work ts the Mtdkimiihn Sthrtji- 
Hiller Lrxirm of A, C, P. Callism in 33 
volumes (1830—45). an author index covering 
the period 1750 m Richard NeaLfs 

Mafiral digrsi (1877, iSitf* 1K91 and 1899), * 
classified list of articles in journals* is still useful 
for some purposes. 

Hie earliest medkal books are dealt with in 
A. C. Klebs, Itvutidbulx samltf .ira tt madia 
(l@jS) and in die cataiogtics of die incunabula 
in die Wellcome Historical Medical (Library 
by F, N- JL Poyntcr (1954), in the Army 
Medical Library (Cleveland) by D, M, S-c-ml- 
hjn and F, E, Sommer (19+8) and in the 
Boston Medical Library by J F. Ballard 
(1944)+ Publication of C, F. Mayer's 
bihlii^r^phy AIT ratiuff mfdital juih&ts 
(1941) has not proceeded bevonj foe first 
fascicule, There arc many bibliographies of 
hiJii'idml medical autliors ofaH periods, out¬ 
standing examples being those of Ambrose 
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Par 6 by Janet Doc (1937] and of Edward JeE- 
nct by W. R, Lc Farni (1951). 

Modern bibliographies The Index catalogue of 
the Library of the Surgeon General 1 * 
conceived byj. 5. Billings has been described 
ii America's greatest contribution eo medicine. 
Its 5S volumes, mued US four coinplemeiirary 
series between tMo md 1955* provide about 
six million references to world medical 
literature. Boob, pamphlets, theses, etc.* are 
listed under both author and subject; journal 
arrides arc indexed by subject only. The 
Judex eotnlogae £1 to cease publication with die 
I uh volume of the 4th Series (Mi-Mi) r A 
supplementary scries of five printed volumes 
is to be issued coveting the books* pamphlet 
and theses acquired by the library prior to 
ApnJ + 1950. The Aimed forces medical library 
catalogue, published annually since [94^ 
records boob and journals caralogued during 
die year. As a complementary' work to the 
Index {dialogue Billings produced the Index 
medicu i. a guide- to currtuc medical literature. 
The Index medkus began sn 1879 and ran (with 
a gap in 1900-02, filled by the Bibltogtaphia 
ttteJiiiu Paris) until 1926. Ln 1926 it was 
incorporated with die Quarterly tumtktive 
index to furrmf medico! liimtuve M which had 
been appearing since 1916, to form die 
QpMJleWy fumu/^iVi? index mediau. The Current 
list of medical literature b issued by the Armed 
Forces Medical Library; it began as a weekly 
publication in 1941 but is now a monthly. 
Other indexing services of ihccnratuiiul scope 
include the Bulk tin arudytique (Paris), Airifr- 
zinisdter Uteraturtuickweis (Berlin) and Index 
medico (Rome). Many countries 

publish purely national medical indexes, 
notably Belgium, Denmark. Japan, Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland and the U.S.S.R. 
The number of bibliographies of special 
subjects is legion. Notable examples are Hoff 
and Fulton’s Bibliography of aviation medicine 
(15142), Shocks Classified bibliography of 
gerontology and geriatrics (1951) and Keffer's 
of leprosy (194S). Numerous 
changes have been made in tire major indexing 
took in reams years^t healthy sign of 
adaptation to eve whanging conditions m.l 
demands^ Owing to die rimedag in the 
publication of pruned indexes many librarians 
have to compile their own indexes to con cut 


jcrnmais, cidier temporarily on cards or in the 
form of daphrated bulletins. The Gwj^w- 
Mortem matkd bibliography by L. T + Morton 
(and cA* 1954)1 a chsified and j rut orated Use 
of importam contributions to medical liter¬ 
ature from the earliest times, is LuiispensabEe 
eo all medical librarians. 

Petiodicah Apart from library catalogues 
and general guides nidi as the hFurU list and 
the British umon-catologae^ there arc a large 
number of special catalogues and finding lisa 
of medical journals. World medical periodicals 
(WHO and UNESCO, 19*3) lists 3,908 
Current journals and indicates sources of 
abstracts. Other useful works are R.X Ldpetis 
Periodicals of medicine and the allied sciences in 
British libraries (1923) and W. R_ Le Finns 
British periodicals of medicine, 1684-1938 (193 S) T 
Abstracting journals Important abstracting 
organs include cf uwrld rncdicht? f 

Excerpta medico and the German 2 kntra!bldtier, 
both of which arc issued in sections devoted 
to special departments of medicine! Bulletin 
of kyglme. Tropical diseases bulletin and 
Tuberculosis index, For details see Index 
hihliegraphinis „ VoL i [UNESCO and F.T.D., 
1952) and Bradman (1954), 

Brodman, E. “The development of medical 
bibliography. 1 1954- 

Fulton. J, F- *Thc great medical bibbo* 
giaphers. 1 19jl. 

Gallagher, W. M. "The preparation of medical 
bibliographies/ Bull Med Libr. /Lrj r . 1954, 

42, 23-29. 

GoudalJ, A. L. *Tbe use of die medical 
library/ Cfaf?. Mcdr f , 1954, 35, 36^74, 
Morton, L. T. How to use a medical library „ 2nd 
od_ fc 195a. 

Postell, W, U* Applied medical bibliography fir 
students, 1955. 

w r j.p. 

Medical libraries History Tbt large collec¬ 
tion of medico] books existed in andent 
Egypt* Assyria and China may be deduced 
from the surviving literature, bur there is 
lirtle direct evidence regarding the organisa¬ 
tion of libraries. The chief Egyptian medial 
papyri range in dale Horn 1900 co laws b.c., 
and as they are mostly compendia baaed on 
earlier and diverse sources they point its the 
existence of a considerable mcdkal literature. 
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The Tell ell Amoma tjbkts (1412-13 26 
B.C*) contain sejmc raeJie-.il material* but the 
early Egyptian collections do not comport 
wiili the great "libraries* of Assyria. A papyrus 
from the Fayum (3rd century B.e.} contains 
pan of an inventory of 2 library comprising 
132 rolls of philosophy anJ 296 rolls of 
medical works. The library of Ashurhanipal, 
King of Assy™ (^-626 b.c.) provided 
3 0,000 fragments of cuneiform clay tablets, of 
which Son were medical. Hippocrates* die 
Father of Medicine, dies a number of earlier 
authoiSp but doe* not recommend any books. 
I-Jjjafc kites* physician and priest of Aescula¬ 
pius, is said to have presented ]lis whok 
library as a prize at a festival honouring die 
god of medicine. The rwo libraries at Alexan¬ 
dria—the Bruchenra and die Sciapeum— 
were the most famous of the indent world; 
and as Alexandria waa the greatest centra of 
medical instruction and research it hi safe to 
assume that its Libraries contained a large 
number of medical works. Tire Romans in 
general despised medicine, but writers like 
Pliny and Ccbus could not luve compiled 
dicir encyclopaedia works if they had not had 
access to fairly rich public or private collec- 
dons. The libraries of Byzantium were well 
equipped with medical worki as is proved by 
the Survival of a number of compendia made 
from older works preserved there; many of 
tliesc found their way to Western Europe 
after the fell of Constantinople in 1453 ► 
During die long period of Islamic supremacy 
in science (V)tb-l 1 di century A.U.) great medical 
libraries were built up La die East and in 
Spain. Harotm^l Rashid sent special envoys 
to Constantinople to obfciin Greek medical 
boob. The great library at Cordova h 
reputed to have had 225,000 volumes, a 
huge proportion of these being medical. 
Avicenna lias kft a description of the medical 
treasures of the Royal Library at Bokhara. 
Tlie earliest founders of monastic libraries in 
the 3rd century A.B. made precision for the 
custody and control of books; this obligation 
was strongest in die Bcaodicriae monasteries. 
From the pth century onwards many ath 
logncs of monastic libraries arc extant. Christ¬ 
church* Canterbury, had over 200 medical 
manuscripts about AJn 1300 and a Dover 
Priory catalogue of ijSp bits uB medical 


books, including Hippocrates. Galen and 
Rhazes. Evidence for the use of medical 
books by the mendicant orders h very scanty. 
As soon as medical teaching began in die 
newly founded imivrorrif* medieal libraries 
in a special sense Were created, but their 
growth was very slow. Ai Paris there is 
record of a book loan in 1391 and an inventory 
nude by the Dean of the Faculty of Medicine 
in ij9J. In 1509 the Faculty ordered its books 
10 be chained. The University Library at 
Cambridge possessed 122 volumes in 1424* 
but only five ot them dealt with medicine. 
The earliest medical libraries of any size were 
those ot tire medical corporations; and most 
of these, although they have passed through 
many vicissitudes, have maintained their 
existence to die present day. Some of them 
have kept their libraries up to date, but others 
are now- only repositories of die older litera¬ 
ture, The great corporation libraries include 
those of the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons of London, Edinburgh and 
Dublin, and the Royal Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Glasgow. One of the oldest 
medical libraries with a continuous history b 
that of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London (1518), The next great impetus to the 
growth of medical libraries was given by the 
Inundation of medical societies, among the 
earlier being the Royal Medical Society of 
Edinburgh the Medical Society of 

London [1773] and the Royal Medical and 
Cbinu-gical Society of London (1805)- In 
1907 die last named Society' amdgzniaeed 
with 17 other societies to form the Royal 
Society of Medicine, which maintain* die 
leading British medical library. Many ot the 
London Medical School Libraries arc more 
than a century old, and some of the pro- 
vinrial libraries trace their origin to 18th 
century collections formed by the local 
infirmary or private medical school. Many 
coma try practitioners were dependent upon 
small Book Clubs which tliey organized 
thcmielvei on a subscription bads. In general, 
library service appear! to have been remark¬ 
ably ribrictit, but ft must be remembered that 
the medical reader had to cope with only a 
limited output of books and that there were 
very few professional journals. There is still 
on enormous concentration of medical 
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libraries in London* but in recent year* die 
amalgamation of oId T and the formation of 
new libraries in the provinces bos done much 
to ’spread the load. 1 

/LjhuVkm libraries The Armed Forces 
Medial L ibrary was founded in 1836. Under 
the great John Shaw Billing* [j £38-1913) it 
grew from about 5,000 volumes to over 
100,000. know contains about t.ooq.coo titles* 
and because of its size* arul equally on account 
of the services which it has al ways rendered Eo 
medical bibliography* ranks as the most 
important medical library m die world* 

Tht other great medical libraries of the 
United Scares include the New York Academy 
of Medkiae, Button Medical Library, College 
of Physicians of Philadelphia, Medical Society' 
of the County of Kings, William H. Welch 
Library at Johns Hopkins, John Crmf 
Library of Chicago, Columbia University 
Library and the Yak Medical library. [Foe 
information on these ami on the medico] 
libraries of many other countries see fVacred- 
iVigj of the Pint International Congress on 
.Medic, ii. Llbraruiisjiip (1954) and the refer¬ 
ences below,) 

Private mtdkal libraries Many of the world's 
greatest book collectors have been medical 
men: it u sufficient to mention the names of 
Hieronymus Mnenzer, Hartmann ScboJel, 
Ulrich Elknbog* Nicolaus Pol. Georg Kloss 
and Erik Waller on dtc Continciit, and those 
of Bernard, Wright, Mead, Askew* Sloinc* 
Wm. Hunter, Sinbalif Dun and Worth in 
Britain- The library of Sir William Osier is 
preserved or McGill University' and the com¬ 
bined libraries of Harvey Cushing, Arnold 
Kicbs and John F. Fulton at Yale. 

Scape andfunrtions Medical lihraria form 1 
large and well-defined group of special 
libraries* but within this group there is great 
diverticy in cype. scope and purpose. Classify¬ 
ing on a function *1 basis, Le. according to the 
doss of reader they ire designed 10 icttc* wt 
have: 1 University and medical sthxl libraries. 
Tli esc cater chiefly for undergraduate 
medical students, bur also to extern for 
the teadiing and research staffs (as for example 
at $tr Bartholomew's and die other London 
teaching hospitals). Other libraries in tills 
group serve die staff and students of post¬ 
graduate schools* such as die Postgraduate 


Medical School of London, the London 
School of Hygiene and Tropical Medicine, 
and the numerous InstiiuKi which form part 
of the British Postgraduate Medical Federa¬ 
tion. z, Medical sodztfai librarks^ These meet 
die need* of their own subscribing membersp 
who may be consultants or general practi¬ 
tioner?- They vary greatly in size and im¬ 
portance, ranging from the Royal Society of 
Medicine (200,000 volumes} to small local 
societies with no more than a few hundred 
books. 3. Rncmtk libraries. Here again there is 
great variation. Among the most impomnt 
are the libraries of die National Institute tor 
Medical Research ami the Lktcr Institute. 
4. Hospital libraries. The majority of non- 
teaching hospitals liavc refenaiee hbruries for 
the use of their staffs, but they vary enor¬ 
mous! v hi their scope and efficiency. Hospital 
libraries for patients bring concerned with 
supply of general literature to readers in a 
special environment, do not come within the 
scope of medio! libranamhip. This service is 
in many places undertaken by the pubbe 
library, and m some cases (as at Swansea) the 
public library may maintain a professional 
medical library on b ehalf of a Regional 
Hospital Board. Gfnrmm&ntel libraries. 
Apart from die library of the Ministry of 
Health many governmental libraries are 
wholly or largely concerned with medical 
literature. The great national libraries, such as 
die Brit3-.li Museum and rh:: Science Library, 
arc very rich in purely medical material 
6 . Industrial 1 neduu! libraries. These comprise 
die important and rapidly expanding libraries 
maintained by die chemical and pharmaceuti¬ 
cal firms for their research workers and for 
their information services. 7. G?mmnwd/ 
circulating libraries- The outstanding example 
u H, K, Lcuris& Co.'s Medical and Scientific 
Circulating Library, which lias rendered 
unique service to medical students and 
practitioners since 1^44. 

It should be noted that many libraries could 
be placed in more than one of the shove 
classes: the National Institute for Medical 
Research, for example, is both a govern¬ 
mental and a research library, hi the universi¬ 
ties, medical libraries may be more or lew 
autonomous or they may be administered 
as departmental libraries under the dose 
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supervision of the university librarian. ki must 
of the large provincial centres the mediod 
libraries of the university and the local 
nurdkri sudety liavc amalgamated, Some 
medical libraries cover die whole of medkme 
and its -mr ilhr y science** while others, ?uch a* 
those of die postgad^te medical institutes in 
London, ace devoted to one specialty, e-jf, 
ophthalmology or orthopaedics. 

In Ids Li$l of trteJital libraries atul information 
bunmix m the British fobs [1943), Le Faun 
liited 14a medical libraries and some 50 of 
these could probably be regarded as major 
collections. Global statistics are unreliable, but 
Doe {194.3) listed 36 medical libraries posset" 
itig too.ooo or more volumes and 370 medical 
libraries outside North America living 
io F ooo volumes. It is quite certain that there 
has been a great increase in both the number 
and size of medical libraries of all kinds during 
the last ZQ years; dns is particularly so in 
the British Commonwcalth, Latin America 
the U.S.SJC and in the less-developed 
countries of Africa and Asia. 

Medical libraries arc usually controlled by a 
committee of medical men, and there h 
often an honorary librarian who exercises 
general supervision and acts as the adtnmktra- 
tive link between the committee and die 
professional librarian. The diversity of 
libraries is reflected in their financial arrange- 
mam and widely varying budgets. Some 
libraries we entirely supported by the sub¬ 
scriptions of members; others derive their 
income in whole or in part from die Univer¬ 
sity Grantt Committee! from the Govern¬ 
ment! or from Industry, 

Medicine is an ir£ as well as a science, and 
a* its practice vitally affects human beings, it 
has to concern ieelf with every aspect of 
matL The large medical library has to include 
material relating to anthropology* sociology, 
psychology, as well as on the bask sciences of 
anatomy and physiology. As medicine be¬ 
comes increasingly 'scientific/ the librarian is 
called upon to provide more and more 
material in tbe fields of physics* chemistry and 
biochemistry* Medicine is one of die oldest 
disciplines and a very large proportion of its 
ancient literature (especially ease records) is 
still drawn upon by die dinirian and die n> 
search worker; this means that die large 


library has to maintain a stock oi the medical 
writings of the past. TJie daily range of 
enquiries io a medical library 1 may include 
sulu diverse topics as die Egyptian medical 
papyri, folk cures for whooping cough, die 
nature of die plague of Athens, Soil bacteri¬ 
ology, the interpretation of an electro¬ 
encephalogram, schizophrenic arc. electron 
microscopy and the biological effects of 
cosmic rays. 

Most medical libraries lend books, but the 
number of issues is often quite mull in 
relation to the total stock—at least compared 
with that of public Lbnrici. There arc not 
usually separate lending and reference depart¬ 
ments and die methods of recording loans 
nuc simple. The most striking feature of most 
medical libraries is die great number of 
clot cut and bound periodicals, the most 
important of which arc often kept in multiple 
copies. The turnover in medical literature is 
extremely rapid; textbooks and monographs 
are out of date almost as soon as they are 
pubhsiieJ and that is why they occupy a 
comparatively small place except in libraries 
devoted to the needs of undergraduates. 
Periodicals (and reprints] are die medical 
librarian's great problems, 

Servui Because of die vast range of medical 
literature in time and T=pacr, reference service 
assumes special significance in medical bbrarics 
ft is difficult for die spearing uid die research 
worker to keep up with the literature without 
help; ior the clinician, and For all living at a 
distance from hbmries, the cask ts practically 
impoisiblc, Tbe indexes to medical literature 
and die various abstracting cools constitute 
bbrarics in diemselvei and to know and use 
them properly require? yean of study and 
experience, Ic is, therefore, part of die routine 
service in most medical libraries to compile 
lists of references on any subject, together 
with abstracts and in some cues complete 
translations. Tilts may involve the listing 01 
selection and dispatch of half a dozen articles 
or it may mean die compilation of a 'biblio¬ 
graphy' of 500 item*, Tbe provision of 
abstracts and Translations is made necessary 
by the great range of medical journals from 
all porn of die worid- 

frcfosrimul vrganizanm Medical librarians, 
like the profession which they serve, constitute 
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a close-knit body of workers, Inter¬ 
national conDCts ire many and a very high 
degree of cooperation is attaloetL The 
Medical library Association of America 
founded in 1898 has i^joq members: it 
publishes a quarterly Bulletin {1S9S-) and 
many valuable reports. A committee of the 
Association was responsible for the Handbook 
of medical library proahe, edited by Janet Doe 
(Chicago, AX,A. 1943; 2nd cd, in the pros), 
Tiie Medical Section of the Library Assotia- 
tipu was establish lx! fa 1947 and has 270 
membra. It publishes a Bulktin m and has com¬ 
piled a List of fcppkr fir hospital libraries* and a 
He pari on subject I sendings. 

Education mid trowing The Medical Seetioa 
of the Library Association was responsible 
for the institution of a special earaniinution in 
Medical Ubrafianship as one of the pans of die 
Final Fellowship Examination. Since June, 
1950* die examination has consisted of two 
three-hour papers, the first of which deals 
with the literature of Medicine and the 
second with Medical Library Practice. The 
syllabus Is comprehensive and it reflects the 
importance which b attached to subject 
knowledge as distinct from questions of 
organization and administratioii. Many of die 
Section 1 meetings are didactic in purpose and 
special courses in medical hbrarimrihip have 
been given by membra at the Northwestern 
Polytechnic. Much more remains 10 be done, 
because it is very difficult for die assistant in a 
small medical library to obtain iim-band 
knowledge of the Literature and of the latest 
techniques. As in all branches of special 
librariamhip, there is great need for suitable 
textbooks at all levels of ins tract ion. Formal 
courses in medical librarianship have been 
given at a number of American universities 
since 1937. The Medical Library Association 
lias since 1949 awarded several grades of 
certiffaLtes, but on the basis of university and 
Other training, not by its own exammation. 
There arc many striking differences in the two 
educational systems, most of which item 
from foe foct that in England formal course of 
study at a library school has not yet finally 
displaced the apprenticeship system. The 
greatm interest fa professional training and 
certification is being displayed by medical 
librarians in other countries, hut the diversity 


of background and approach to the problems 
involved make it impossible to deal with those 
developments here. 

CsHQperrffrn The Medical Library Associa¬ 
tion and the Medical Section of the Library 
Association have through their respective 
‘Exchange Services* played an important part 
in the development of the newer medical 
libraries throughout the world. Tit M.L.A. 
exchange is a very big undertaking, requiting 
the services of a whole-time manager: in 1954 
148,513 single issues of journals and 4,956 
bound volumes and books were sent out. The 
British exchange, which is run entirely by 
voluntary effort, has since its inception in 1947 
distributed over 100,000 items. Five of foe 
largest medical libraries in Loudon, those of 
foe B.M.A., the London School of Hygiene 
mA Tropica] Medicine, die Royal College of 
Surgeons, the Medical Research Coundl and 
University College (Thane Library of medical 
sciences) have For some yean Operated an 
inter-loan scheme with great success. Similar 
schemes arc in being in other parts of foe 
country, and at foe present time many other 
projects (including foe establishment of a 
central depository for lide-used books and 
journals) arc under consideration. The Central 
Medical Library Bureau, which forms part of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, supplies 
photostat and microfilm copies of medical 
literature on demand, and thanks to foe 
excellent microfilm services of die Armed 
Forces Medical Library and die FacultE dc 
Mddtcinc and foe liutitut Pasteur in Paris, it is 
easy for any medical library' to obtain copies 
of articles which are not available fa Britain. 

The first International Congress on Medical 
librarianship, held in London in July * 1953, 
was attended by 350 librarians from more 
foan 40 Countries. Its Proceedings, a volume of 
450 pages published in 1954 as VoL 3 of Libri 
is a storehouse of information on every aspect 
of medical librarianship. At the conclusion of 
the Congress an in6emarion.il committee was 
set up ro make arrangements for future meet¬ 
ings and to draw up a constitution for a per¬ 
manent Imernational Medical Library Associa¬ 
tion. 
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£MJJ rp ipji. 7i 335-41. 
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promts 1943, 

Jolley* L. and Bed. M. D. 'Medical libraries of 
Scotland/ BulL Med. Uhr. Ass., 1935, 43* 
336-65. 
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The Index catalogue of the 
Surgeon General 1 \ Library (now die Armed 
Forces Medical Library) ranks as one of the 
supreme bibliographical achievements of all 
time. Its size and scope arc such that it ts 
sometime* forgotten that the work is the 
Catalogue of one library. Hundreds of other 
primed catalogues of public and private 
medical libraries exist, but very few hive 
been produced in recent years—for obvious 
reasons, Among the older library catalogues 
which still retain their value are those of the 
Royal Medical and ChirurgicJ Society of 
London (3 Vok 1S79 and Suppl. 1880-87) and 
the Royal College of Physicians of London 
(1912). The catalogue of Lewis's Medical, 
Scientific and Technical Lending Library 
(1949 and SuppL to 1955) u a most useful 
disk-reference book. 

Cataloguing in a medical library presents 
many problems, some of which arise from 
the variety of material that has to be dealt 
with and others In connection with medical 
rerminoiQgy and the classification of diseases 
{Nosology). Some of the special forms of 
literature encountered are not peculiar to 
medical libraries, but they may form a high 
proportion of the stock and have particular 
importance. The forms which often require 
special treatment (such as analytical and added 
entries) include theses and dissertations, Fest- 
sclinfben, German Handbikhcr, cnqxlo- 
paedias and loose-leaf Systems/ reprints. 
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"Collected papers/ symposia and the publica¬ 
tions of conferences and congresses. Much 
time has to be spent on these if their contents 
are to be made fully available. Government 
publications, hospital reports and serials 
generally require careful treatment. The 
ramifications of Certain encyclopaedic works* 
such as the Graefc^Sacmisch HdrtdbuA der 
gesammten AugatkeillturtJe^ and of periodicals 
like La Semdine drs Hdpimux constitute a 
cataloguers nightmare. The difficulties of 
medical nomenclature ami the ever-changing 
nosologiral concepts chiefly affect the question 
of subject headings. Both the Medical 
Library Association of America and the 
Medical Section of the Library Association 
Ewvc issued reports on this subject. Some of the 
principal points at issue concern specificity of 
beading* double entry, subjects that overlap, 
terms that arc almost or wholly synonymous* 
use of sub-headings* treatment of polytopieal 
works, cross references, changes in the mean¬ 
ing of terms at diifecent periods and epony¬ 
mous terms. As medical libraries have to 
ded with writings of all periods in many 
languages the Ycrihcation of personal names 
also presents special problems, Russo (1951) 
gives a useful list of sources for verifying 
names and Stricby (1940} has provided a 
guide to foreign medical directories 

The Subject heading authority list of the 
Current list Division of the Armed Forces 
Medical Library (1954) b widely used, but 
many librarians devise their own heading*. In 
1950 die Armed Forres Medical Library 
entered into a co-operative cataloguing 
agreement with the Library of Congress, 
whereby Urge numbers of printed cards for 
medical title* will be made generally available 
on a subscription basis. 

CUssijmtiQfl According to a survey of 690 
libraries made by Graf (1934). the following 
are the most frequently used classification 
schemes for medirai Isceramre- Dewey (126), 
Boston Medical Library (89), LMXC* (7^ 
Library of Congress (71), Cunningham (39), 
Army Medical library (27) and Barnard 
{23}; 74 libraries use schemes devised by 
themselves and 93 have no scheme. There is 
reason to believe that the** satisfies are mis¬ 
leading. So far as Britain is concerned, half 
the libraries Included in the survey are not 
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medical and. on the other hand, iLucgen umber 
of medical libraries arc not included- The 
Barnard rlin i finat i on is now used by mote 
fiinn jo libraries throughout the world and 
there has recently been an increase in die 
num her of libraries using Bliss. 

The first choice which the librarian in 
search of a daaification Ins to nuke ts diac 
between a universal scheme and a scheme 
specially devised for medical libraries. The 
decision will mainly depend upon die size 
and scope of the Collection and whether it 
forms pm of a university or other large 
general, library or whctlier it is independent, 
In a highly specialized library the univiersaJ 
schemes—and even the purely medical 
schemes—may nor bo sufficiently detailed to be 
used without modification or expandoin The 
leading schema arc presemed in the following 
books: 

Bamird, C- C- A clasfiffiitwn for medical 
and veterinary libraries. 2nd ed., 1955. 

U.S. Army Medical Library. Cldisificaikm. 
Afcdfefar, Pr&lmmt sciences, QS-QZ. 
Medicine and related subjects* W 1951. 
Boston Medical Library. Medical dassijicatwtu 
3rd cd_ r 1944-46. 

Cunningham. H r R r and Steinke, L G, 
dasificaStan far medical literataie. 4th cd.. 
1955 ^ 

library of Congress Classifioipou, Ctess R, 
Mediant, 3rd cd,, [952. 

Universal decimal dussifcjikm. Complete 
English cd* 41k International ed r 6i, Medical 
sd&ms* 1956* 

Cunningham., E. IL ‘Qusih^daii sclierne* for 
medical literature/ £iiri. 1954. j* 119-22, 
Graf, L ‘Statistics showing the use made of 
ckidfication for medical litcraiure/ Ibid, 
I 2 J- 4 - 

Haykin, D- J, “The dasstiicarian of medical 
literature in die library of Congress/ Ibid, 
104-S. 

Rogers. F. B, 'Classification in the Armed 
Forces Medical Library/ Ibid r 114-18, 
Russo t E. 4 Esa^blnhing personal author entries 
in a medical library/ BulL Med Uhr* Ass,* 
195Ip m 40-51. 

Stricter* L M- ’A cheek-list of foreign direc¬ 
tories of the medical and some allied 
professions/ Ihtd A 1940, 28, 205-18+ 


'Symposium on use of main deification 
schemes/ Ibid* 1953. 41 * 133 -Go. 

W.J.H. 

Medium A standard size of piper measuring 
18 x 23 in. 

Medium cataloguing That kind of cata¬ 
loguing in which, as a general policy > entries 
give only limited information sufficient to 
identity the books, little bibliographical 
information and rarely include annotations. 
The chief omission* from Tulf cataloguing to 
form 'medium* entries are: 

1. The names of the author and writers of 
introductiom, prefaces, etc. {from the 
ride transcript). 

2. The place of publication and publishers 
name (from die imprint)- 

}, Detailed pagination statement and speci¬ 
fication of the kinds of illustrations (from 
the collation)* 

To be distinguished from 'short 1 cataloguing 
in which only the briefest possible derails 
consistent widi recognition arc given. 

Mending Minor restoration of the text of a 
book, not involving the Eepbeement of any 
material or the separation of book from cover. 

Morrill, William Stetson W, S. Merritl 
compiled a system of book number* for 
arranging material in alphabetical or chrono- 
logical order and a code for classifiers (see dke 
Classification Code), 

Mezzotint Engraving on copper which 
reproduces tones by means of indentation* in 
the place made by a Tucker, a toothed imple¬ 
ment and burnished out to allow of highlights, 
j>. die plate is polished so that it dues not 
retain ink in thoe areas. The process docs not 
use lines, b direct anisE work and should not 
be coloured. 

Michel style The sty le of book decoration 
practised during the tgth century by Marius 
Michel and bb son in France. The designs arc 
ofiett bated on natural forms and die ortumdiE 
b generally expressed in colour, outlined in 
blind ami very often without the use of gold. 

Millboard Thick grey or black board made 
from waste and sulphite* sold by weight and 
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often by gauge, l/sed in better ehlS* bonk- 
bindmg- 

Miniature A picture painted by hand in an 
illuminated manuscript; so called from the 
esaentive use of red paint tmkhm)* Cur¬ 
rently, in books either printed or manuscript, 
the miniatu res may bt either printed or hand- 
painted. Often painted or printed miniatures 
arc set into bindings (A,La. Gloss. 9 Book. 
Gffljj.). 

Miniature book A book of liny site* issued 
since the middle of the E-StJi century, generally 
a in, or less in height. The miniature 
editions, are numerous and include the poets, 
the Bible, almanacs, etc. Abo called ‘Lillipui 
edition' and ^Microscopic edition/ 

Minion An obsolete name of a size of Type 
equal to about 7 point. 

Minuscule A small letter in medieval hand¬ 
writing derived from half uncial forms. The 
origin of modern lower ease Letters. Minuscule 
(Fr.) is equivalent to lower case, 

Mitchell report See Regional Lssbary 
Systems. 

Mitred In binding ornamentation indicate* a 
pattern of straight lines tbit meet but do not 
cross each other. 

Mitred comer A book comer in which by 
cutting and manipulation of the covering 
material the turn-ins meet without over¬ 
lapping. 

Mixed notation Sc r Classification. 

Mnemonics ate memory-aiding devices used 
in the notation of classification idieme*. They 
may occur by the use of initial letters to 
indicate certain classes, e.g r in the Library of 
Congress riamifinrioti, General Works is A 
and Encyclopaedias arc AE P Newspapers are 
AN This type of nmemonie should be used 
casuaRy without distorting the proper sequence 
of die scheme to get the mnemonic. 

Similarly, in die Bibliographic Classihta- 
rion, B is Physio, C is Chemistry (mnemonic} 
and CB has been used artfully for Physical 
Chemistry* ^doubly mnemonic and intensively 
mnemonic 1 as Bliss says. 
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But the most important mnernomes arc 
those auxiliary tables which, in various 
classification schemes, may be applied system- 
atkalSy to the whole or part of the tables to 
denote particular forms or aspects of boob. 
Those denoting one particular aspect art 
known as coruuml, those which may be used 
to denote different aspects according to the 
context are However, the combina¬ 

tion of symbols in a particular context should 
not admit of ambiguity, r,j>. die Decimal 
Classifi cation can use only combinations of 
numbers in its auxiliary tables, bur they arc 
arranged skilfully, so that when applied 
properly* no confusion arises from the use of a 
final 5 for Periodicals, Asia, Italy or Grammar. 

Mnemonics created by the use of table* or 
schedules arc sometimes known as sdtedukd 
mnemonics, 

Semina! or unscheduled mnemonics are 
names sometime* given 10 the combination of 
different parts of the notation which arc nor 
scheduled to be used together, but which may 
be made up by the classifier himself to convey 
a recurrent idea. These on be most useful 
when new subjects or approaches 10 subjects 
are to be classified (see dbe Classification), 
Bliss. H, E. The organization of kttou/ie^e in 
libraries. 2nd ed,, 1939. 

Palmcr, B. J- and Wells. A. J, The funda¬ 
mentals of library dassifcathn. 1931. Chapter 

via 

Mobil? libraries Mobile libraries arc collec¬ 
tions of books arranged in vehicle and so 
staffed as to provide a library service capable 
of being directed to communities which are 
often* though not exclusively, rural. They are 
used by some munidpal and many county 
library lystcrnk lii county library practice a 
distinct ion is drawn between mobile branch 
libraries and travelling libraries. The mobile 
branch library is a mcdium-to 4 arge vehicle 
with a shelf stock of upwards of 2*000 books 
used over reasonably good roads to serve 
villages and hamlets. The tra velling library is a 
smaller vehicle with a limited stock used in 
die service of scattered communities and 
providing in some cases, a bousc^-to-bousc 
service in remote and upland areas. 

Depending on the size of diassk used* die 
loan collection may vary from 700 to over 
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MOBILE LIBRARIES 
j .two hooks on the open shelves and additional 
stock may be carried in specially nude lockers 
and exterior boos. The diaois used may 
range from 2* cwt, to 6 ions. Both trailer type 
2 ejJ caravan mobile librarix-a have been used in 
addition to rigid vehicles. In many eases a 
passenger bui chassis is employed and T because 
of srs economy in naming* die j ton vchkle 
h a popular choke. Additional length may be 
given to the wheel base by extending the 
chassis and also by conversion to full forward- 
control, which adds a further 21 in. to the 
body length. Special bodies art required, 
although standard box vans and omnibus 
bodies have been adapted by some authorities. 
In pares of the United States and in some other 
hot countries, many mobile libraries Jnve 
binged sides. These arc raised to display die 
books which face outwards. In the United 
Kingdom* however, the stand aid practice is 10 
provide a body into winch the reader can enter. 
The shelves, therefore,, fate inwards and 
generally run round three sides of die vehicle, 
the fourth is usually reserved for die issue 
desk assembly. Ln some mobile libraries pro¬ 
jecting stacks and ‘alcoves’ arc to be found. 
The shelves ate generally tilted backwards* 
some I in. to ij in. from front to back. 
This helps to keep the stock in positron while 
the vehicle is in motion. Adjustable book ends 
have also been used to solve this problem. 
The books facing forward in the rear of die 
vehicle pose a special problem since heavy 
brakfog will dislodge them even from tilled 
shelves. Hinged slats and sliding grilles arc used 
to prevent this. Issue desks normally cross Or 
partly cross the front of die vehicle. Adjust¬ 
able seats allow the librarian to face inwards 
to attend to readers at 'halts' and 10 face for¬ 
wards wiule the vehicle is in motion. Natural 
light ii provided by roof lights which may be 
flush or of the projecting 'lantern* variety. In 
either case hinges may be provided to some of 
the lights to assist ventilation. Artificial light¬ 
ing is normally electrical, using other fila¬ 
ment-type bulbs or fluorescent rubes. For cold 
weather ntuning a heater such as the bus-type 
Clayton heater is provided. At long baits in 
Urban or semi-urhan areas mains power is 
sometimes used for lighting and heating. 
Operational details vary widely from 
authority to authority. Most issue records 


resemble chose in use in normal branch 
libraries. Much use is made in counties, 
however, of die 'family issue* system whereby 
the bookcards of due books borrowed are 
dipped or banded 10 a $ X ] in. or larger 
card bearing the family name and address. 
Visits are nude in rural areas at weekly, fort¬ 
nightly, three-weekly or monthly intervals. 
Because of this the allowance of books Issued 
per reader is fairly lavish—in some cases no 
limit ii placed on die number borrowed. In 
urban areas varies axe made more frequently; 
Annual issues range from 25,000 to 125,000 
per vehicle aisd non-fiction issues of as high ^ 
40 per cent have been noted. Although the 
stock of the average mobile library is about 
; b ooo it is capable of circulating as many as 
io p ood books in its area of operation. The 
duration of die mobile library visit will depend 
on the size of the community served and will 
vary from 5 or 10 minutes ro z hours or mote. 
In counties die mobile library will operate 
from the county' library H.Q., from a regional 
centre or from a town or Village central to the 
arc* served* 

The mobile library has played a notable 
part in the development of the county library 
system. Rural communities had been largely 
served by village library centra with litmnsd 
book collections and + usually, an untrained 
volunteer librarian. The mobile library pro¬ 
vided the means whereby a considerably 
larger stock and a. trained librarian could be 
taken to even the smallest and most remote 
community. Its suitability for urban service is 
limited. Within its limits it is effective, bur the 
infrequent visits, the restricted floor aura and 
the kck of reference material makes h 
inferior to branch library provision, although 
Its use as an interim measure pending the 
opening of a branch library is obsTOtu- 

j,s»P. 

Modern A general description of type lacs* 
which have vertical balanced stress and fine 
hair acrifr. Particularly associated with Bodoni 
who Em developed these forms in Parma 
about 1780. 

Modular planning Modular planning means 
planning in standardized units or "modules. 
Nowaday! parts of buildings can be made in 
the factory, or "ppe-lidxEictted/ and are then 
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assenibbd on the site. In library buildings the 
advantage of this system, apart from saving 
of cost, is driefly that a library building can 
be designed with a minimum of permanent 
structure, and divided up inside into standard- 
size unis which can be made by means of 
suitable pardnom and furniture into retdiftg 
room space, buokstark space or administrative 
roomi. The system in other words allows the 
architect to make a flexible ^opcn p plan in 
which die use of each area is bccrehangeablt. 
Temporary' partitions on be easily moved, 
and adjustments made for the gradual expan¬ 
sion of the library, and for changes in the 
relative size and capacity of reading rooms or 
staff rooms or stacks without altering the 
permanent structure* 

The module or unit i$ usually about 8 or 
9 fo and is used for both horizontal and 
vertical measurements. The single unit is 
suitable for die height of one books tack but 
double this is used for die height of a reading 
room, (See article on AacuiTrcTUH.fi, 
Planning- University libraries—krwa, 
Princeton* Lament.) For a recent branch of 
Sheffield Public Libraries, however, a 13 ft 
6 in. module has been used. (. Libr, , Ass. Re r, p 
1953* 55+ ifcHS ) 

The idea of the modular library owes much 
to an article by Angus Snead Macdonald 
called "The library of the future.' (LiAr. J. t 
I9jj. Dec, i and 1:5.) 

A,T, 

Monograph A single volume dealing system¬ 
atically and m detail with one single 
subject. 

Monotype A machine invented by Tolbert 
Lonston for composing lines of mo vable type. 
The processes of composition and casting are 
separated into two machines* the keyboard* 
similar to a typewriter, which, when operated, 
perforates a paper ribbon according to a code 
with holes for each letter* and also indications 
for spaces; and the casting machine, to which 
the completed ribbon is transferred* and from 
which type is cast at the rate of about 150 
characters a minute. 

The Monotype Corporation has placed on 
the market numerous types that [iad fjlcn 
info disuse* and has made available many 
historical founa and ornaments. An active 
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MORRIS* WILLIAM 
programme of research is continually in pro- 
gras particularly with regard to phoco-com- 
pojriotL 

Mordant Add or oilier corrosive agent used 
in etching. 

Morison, Stanley (1889- ) English typo¬ 
grapher and historian of the graphic arts. 
A: various tames editor of The Flewcm* 
typographic adviser to Cambridge University 
Press, to the Monotype Company and to 77k 
Tmbcj* for whose use be designed the new 
Times Roman and related types. Author of a 
long and authoritative list of books and articles 
on printing types, calligraphy, newspapers, 
alphabets, wriring-books, etc. Received rbe 
Gold Medal of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts in 1946 and the Goki Medal of 
the Bibliographical Society of London in 
1948 and was awarded an honorary degree 
from Cambridge University in 1950, 

Morocco Leather manufactured from the 
skin of goats. It is classed as one of the moat 
durable leathers for bookbinding, being very 
firm, yet flexible. It is said to have beat £m 
made by the Moon. 

The red history of binding begins with die 
introduction of morocco and gold tooling at 
the end of the 15th century in Venice and 
Florence, The goatskin* came from the 
Levant, where they had Song been in me. The 
earliest European bindings in morocco with 
gilt decoration occur upon books printed by 
Aldus and are supposed to have been mode for 
Mm or under bis supervision. The Venetian 
coven of his rime arc usually called Aldine 
bindings. 

Mom*, William (1834-96), English poet, 
artist, author and craftsman, Founder of the 
Kelnucott Press. About tBSo, Morris and a 
few friends undertook a revival of printing 
and bookmaking* which b.ad iq inspiration in 
a thorough knowledge of rite art of the Ijth 
century, No similar movement in modem 
times bos had such a powerful and (^-reaching 
effect Though Morris has been criticized for 
the adoption of gothic types, and for the 
ovet-eiaborarion of his books, no one has cver 

OT 


questioned the perfection of his printing 
the sincerity of his purpose. Many fine pre 
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MORTIS E 

were established as a result of hia pioneering. 
The original material of die KdttiK&tt Picvs 
it now in the British Museimi. 

Mortise A spuce cut out of a printing pbie 
b order ED insert type or another plate. 

Mosaic ‘map* A composite picture made up 
of two or more overlapping aemi photo¬ 
graph* which, being in perspective or conic 
projection K represent on a true scale only 
those portions of rhe earth which arc vertically 
below the centre of the camera (/LL. A. Gkuj,), 

Mould A shallow toy used w mike sheets 
of paper, constructed of seasoned wood, with 
a base nude u fa scries of tint wires bid about 
a£-ji to the inch acros scooter wires tailed 
chain lints, These two wts oi wires are sup¬ 
ported by stouter V-shaped ribs, Tire wires 
may also he woven brisi, yielding 'wove 
paper in place of 'bid/ An important addition 
to the mould h the Deckle, a narrow rim 
placed on the mould to prevent die pulp from 
overflowing. 

Mo tild-iHiidc paper An imitation band- 
made paper, made from rag furnish on a 
mould machine. 

Mounted plate An iHusEratian secured to a 
page of a book. 

Movable type A term applied to type to di>- 
ringuish the letters thus primed frnm wood¬ 
block printing (xylography). 

Mull Set Crash. 

Mullins, John Davies (l^z-i^oo). Fiisi 
Librarian of Binffringkina from 1865-98, 
gave to the Birmingham conference oi the 
Madooal Assoriation for the Promotion of 
Social Science in 1S6S a paper on Tree libraries 
iind newsrooms: their formation mid jnawftMtiU 
which, when printed, became the tint practical 
handbook nf public library mfluugcmaaL and 
icached -1 third edition in 1879, 

cj. 

Multi-tier stack See Shelving, 

Museums Mtuettmt may be (e) provided md 
maintained under die Public Libraries Aca 
(see Public Librau r Law) or, (Jt) if estab¬ 
lished before die pacing of die Public 


Libraries Act, njiy, maintained under die 
Muscrau and Gymrarium* Act, 1S91. The 
Act of 1019 provided that ss from die dale of 
commcmcetuEiLE of that Are, 10 much of 
Section 4 of the Museums and Gymnasiums 
Act as authorizes the provisioi] of museums in 
England and Wales shall cease to have effect, 
without prejudice, however, to the po wer of 
DninoiiiiDg under the Act any museum 
already established. The 1919 Act goes on in 
provide that, where the district for which a 
museum has been provided under the Act of 
1&91 k, at k pan of + or at any time become 

or becomes part of, a library’ district, die 
museum sHaIL be tnmfcrrd to the library 
authority of die district and be maintained by 
that authority as dlutigh it had been provided 
under the Public Libraries Acte- The power to 
provide gymnasiums under die 1-891 Alt has 
also been repealed and the Act is now of very 
limited application. Jt applies only ep the 
maintenance of a museum in a district which 
is not a library district* fc provisions indijdti 
those relating to buddings, admission, regula¬ 
tions and byelaws, temporary 1 closing for 
repairs, expense* and borrowing and power no 
Sell a museumi if+ jfter seven years or upwards, 
it + is unnecessary or too expensive," 

Sunday opening of moretum is p cuuk c cd 
under the Sunday Entertainments Act, 1932. 

Ft is hoc proposed io set down here die law 
relating to die provkkm md main trainee of 
museums under the Public libraries Acts and 
reference should be made to rhe tide Public 
Library Law and other appropriate titles. 
The Minister cl Education may make 
grants in aid of the purchase, for addition to 
the coilectaotis eriiibited in local museum* and 
art galleries in England and Wales, of works of 
an (including reproductions} other than 
paintings in osb, and objects illustrative of rhe 
application oi experimental md mechanical 
sciences to industry or art, or illustrative of 
loofogy, botany, geofogy and mineralogy, or 
illustrating local history’. Grants will not 
exceed half the purchase money and ip plica* 
lions diL'T L'fore HH 4 St normally be made before 
purchase. (Regulations for Grants to Local 
Museums md Art Gilkio, 1934 (S.R.Q. 
i« 4 * No, 564),] 

Hewitt, A. R r Law witting t& puhlit libraries. 
ttiMjruinr mid mi galtaiti. and cd ., 1947. 
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Hewiti* A, R. t tf public library Uu m , 

jrd &L (rev.) f 1935. 

Luq d GbivmwrJii Law md Ad*rtinistrMtuw in 

England &id [Vaks„ 14 Vols., 1914-41, 

mil annual conumiiidoM to date [Tide: 

Mitteumj), 

a.k.h. 

Viiii] L" lihnirics Music cotkiCicwia iuiVu 

in this country bm prc-Kctomud™ time** 
but tin: tlfvdapmciu of music libraries began 
to lake definite dupe only with tike growth of 
the copyright deposit system. Mufit libnnam 
as j recognizable professional group mc 1 
quite recent, phenomenon, and tine full or- 
gauizatinu ol the material rr^uroe* oi Great 
Britain Isas waited upon tiii'im W. Barclay 
Squke provided a corner-stone of music 
libramiuhip With his Carafe^ ftf jAt 
printed pprujfc( 14&7-I&0O) fir the Britith Museum 
(2 Vulsr, 1912) and bis work has been kept 
current by supplements and annual accession* 
lists. The box account of die irate of the 
libraries and collecdons in diii country since 
die war is given under Abrades and eoflec- 
□qiu ejl Volume 5 of the jlh cd. of 
‘G rove. 1 This h bocH a eonipectm of resources 
and a 'Who's Who" of present librarians. 

The largest libraries deal separately with 
printed and mamticnpt music (in the British 
Museum the classes arc separately administered 
and have their own independent catalogues). 
The printed catal ogues of these colhaxicms arc 
in the main long out-oi-print. They rat Dp a 
couple of dozen, ranging front those of dir 
British Museum (indudkig the monumental 
4-volume Paul Hindi catalogue, 192^47), cu 
that of die Liverpool Public Libraries (i954) P 
and the various handlists of public libraries 
such as Newcastle upon Tyne and Derbyshire 
County. 

Tcdmiquci Technical Ways and means 
develop gradually with die number and size 
of niusiii collections. Fundamental matters of 
ebaniienuon* cataloguing, ■shelving, etc., were 
codified in VoL 1 of McColvin and Reeves* 
Music Uhffkf (1937)+ 4 nd Suve not basically 
altered. Various fresh attempts at musk 
classification, however, have been ntade, wr, 
die later edmom of Dewey and die Bliy and 
Hrnwzh schemes. while the Library Association 
produced (1944-45) some detailed data which 
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‘-■'ems likely to remain unpublished, A basic 
caul oguing code u, at the moment of writing, 
awaited from a special cominimM: set up in 
I <)$ I bythclntcrtutiorul Association of Music 
Libraries. The ILK. Branch ol thii body is the 
only institution to give systematic attention to 
collating Jam regarding die special problem* 
ot cataloguing musical MSS. 

Common to other belch of library work* 
but of particular interest to music libraries, is 
the development of photo-eupying tcdmiqiics 
of all kinds. Mu»tc publishing itself idiects 
diese developments, and lias added numerous 
'ftcsbmlc' repnsdnoion processes (azaflcx. 
dydinc, etc.) 00 die basic ones of engraving 
and printing. Musk libraries concerned co any 
extent with providing composite materials 
(orchestral pans, chorus scores, etc.) are find¬ 
ing die possession of one or other of the 
pEiotjp-copying maefaino on die market a 
dtsrinct asset. Studio photography for most 
Sr in ■ I ■. of music reproduction is now yielding 
to the various dye processes, 

Shriving and storage methods reded, of 
necessity, die variety of formal of music 
scores. Various kittdi of shelving for bound 
scores have long been eel use. Librarian!, in 
public libraries at lease, tnvc often overlooked 
the obvious Advantages afliat-filiug for such 
stores. They have also tended to fight shy of 
sliect-mnsic as nteh, taking refuge in binding 
of composite volumes or m ignoring the 
problem altogether. The varieties of flat and 
vertical filing systems now available have 
recently begun to change this view. Thin 
sheet-musk can be a nuisance. but if eic klrd 
sensibly can give great value for idaiively low 
cost, Proper nuintcnuice, (icwmg into coven, 
strengtiiL'iiing of joints ami spines,, etc.) ti 
important* but should be carried out with m 
eye to the musical importance of the works 
treated, 

Stvpe 0/ services There we at least four types 
of service, and some Ei brants attempt ill of 

these: 

(4) Research The music sections ot the 
copyright libraries of certain university and 
college librarici tgncetrtme mainly on 
source^rmterials for reference. Such collec¬ 
tion! may also, of course be found in large 
public and private reference libraries. The 
Nari 011J Central Library has never stocked 
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filmic but liandlti request* ivhicli hive not 
been met by the various rtgifflul union 
Catalogues, -itiH docs good work in securing 
microfilm*, etc., from foreign libraries. Ic 
is an miforrunj&c Bet, however, due much 
of (he source-nuceria] tor musical research, 
both xur« and lid-moire, escapes the 
official national hitcr-loans Hnduflery 
because so much of it is only ro be iound in 
the libraries of the m flick JBoilries of the 
universities, and these rarely agree tn act as 
outlier* of the N.CL, though they some- 
rimes give private help to outsiders. 

Two current projects in this field daem 
special mention: (i) the union catalogue of 
pre^eBoo printed music in British libraries, 
and (ii) the [tucmiiiiotial i xpettory of musk 
seufiis i planned jointly by the International 
Association of Musk libraries and the 
Imcnuixaaal Mutkological Society as a 
revised and much-expanded version of 
Ekaar"* Qi*eltcn*L£Xibrt (1399-1904). This 
ii to appear sccrionaliy, commenting in 
1957 with 1 volume devoted to early 
printed aitcholoigies. The latter project, 
in which most European countries and die 
United States arc participating, includes 
MSS. The complete inventorizing of 
musical MSS. lei all British libraries still 
awaits attention* though such printed 
analogues as diose of the British Museum, 
Christ Church* Oxford and the Fitzwilliam 
and Fttaboue collections at Ca mbridg e 
show that die lie Id is not entirely unfilled. 

An American project for establishing an 
international archive of musical mierofilim, 
in cxtcmi-ijii of die Hoboken Ardtiv of 
Vienna, is in it? early stages. 

(/j) Troth wi* The principal music schools 
(the Royal Academy of Music, the Royal 
College of Music, Trinlcy College of Music, 
Guildhall School of Music, and that pro- 
vtiidal equivalents] naturally concentrate on 
providing: teaching material*, though some, 
inch as the first two, have handsome re¬ 
search collections as welL This applies in¬ 
creasingly to the growing university meric 
school* in the provinces, anil not least to 
those of die 'red-brick' universities. 

(e) Prrfwngfii? A mull but growing 
number of public libraries, particularly in 
die North of England, ore concerning theui- 


iflvti with providing loan collection* in 
bulk for amateur orchestra* and dioir». At 
least one [the Henry Watson Library, 
Manchester) offers muon-wide service of 
this kind on subscription terms. The most 
comprehensive collections of all arc held 
by dii2 bur the use of these for non- 

broadcuti has to be very carefully cir¬ 
cumscribed. An important rearm develop¬ 
ment in this field of public service is the 
founding of the Central Music Library 
(based on dir Edwin Evans collection* and 
la ret benelartioiii), now working within 
ihc framework of the Westminster Public 
Libraries system. Its first printed sectional 
catalogue (Opera scores) appeared in 1955, 
ldic C.M,L's comprehensive collections of 
music .uni musical Ike ramie forms a 
pivotal point for public library service in 
Loudon and die Home Counties, acting as 
a filter for inter-library loans and requests, 
in the meeting of which it shows steadily 
increasing success. 

The National Federation of Musk 
Societies has issued useful catalogues of 
Gkivul 1 parks (and ei* 19jj) and CAuiH&er 
wusk (1955). For broadcasting purposes die 
virions radio-niembets of the International 
Association of Music Libraries are com¬ 
bining io establish their own inventory of 
rare performing mater tali* 

Besides die hire-lib rants of the various 
music-publishers* several important com¬ 
mercial libraries offer a valuable public 
service* notably Goodwin and Tabb (a 
general orchestral hire-library), Chester 1 * 
Chamber Music Leading Library and: the 
Library of the National Qperatk and 
Dramatic Association. 

(d) Grantipfefflf Ubtatfe? The corporate 
provision of gramophone records is a post¬ 
war development which has radically altered 
the aspect of municipal music-provision. In 
emulation of Oxford University's gramo¬ 
phone record collection, some £5 public 
Libraries (mainly in London and die Home 
Counties) now preside records, cither for 
sorieries or tor mdjviduais. Examples of 
published catalogues ore chose of West- 
tninstar, Lambeth and Kensington. In all 
caws the public response ho* been pheno- 
titeuxL The Gramophone Section of the 







Interntiona l A r .soaaticmof Music Libraries' 
IXIL Branch is collating data of existing 
services* ^fid investigating such questions 
as cataloguing and dassifiarmti,. standards 
of provision, storage. conditions of dreub- 
don. etc. 

In general* music library provision redeem 
die irate of general library service in this 
country. At sts best, it is equal to anything in 
the United States, and superior to that gfmost 
other qaunmtL ii ii F however, undeniably 
tmcveHL The number of libraries which sup¬ 
port a Separate music section of any con™ 
sequence is small; those employing a separate 
music librarian u much smaller soil Training 
tor music libramusiiip, after nearly ten years of 
separate provision m die Library Assorianon's 
FuuJ syllabus (Part jf: Literature and Librarian- 
ship of Music), is still embryonic, and only 
one of ilir recognised schools of librarunship 
(Noftb-WdCtm Polytechnic, London) at- 
tempts any systematic oral t e aeMog for it. In 
die event such few posts as arc advertised often 
go to graduate* in music £br whom the mu de¬ 
profession itself oilers all loo few and too un¬ 
certain prospects. 

There is no doubt whatsoever tint the 
standards of musical appreciation have risen 
quite remarkably since the war Radio and dir 
recent flood of bug-playing records, together 
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with dir growth of tmubology in the service 
of musical performance (of which dse Royal 
Musical Assodanon's Mmm a Eriismmea series 
is a shining example) form an opportunity and 
a rhallmge to the musk libraries of this 
country. Tlic best efforts of mustc librarians* 
supported by the coofdbuwg Eminence of 
the U-K. Branch of die International Associa- 
tmn ot Music Libraries* air now being 
harnessed to meet dm challenge, Ibt the 
intelhgeup pursuit of music depend* to an 
unusual degree on library furiltiks. 

Items later dsan diosc quoted in Libtmn mi 
ajiktiiims (Grove, 5th edj 
Collison, R~ L- AWlTfi staragt equipment and 
methods fat special materials in libraries. I0J5- 
Hopkituou* C- The fuiithurLcmaU of music 
bsbliog// DKwnrrrf., 1955, 2, 

Inccmarional Association of Music Libraries, 
Fvnt& -ardt nzusicjc. vof j H 1954-; Brussels 
Congress* 19s 5 (Proceedings) 3 vols^ 
1955; U.K. Brandi Reports, (etc.) 1953. 
King, A- H- 'The Music Room of the 
British Museum Pfoc. Rvyal Muskal 

Music Library Association (gf America). 
NeteM (quarterly) vol l , 1 

J.H.D. 

Mutton quad An cm quadrat. 
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Name authority tile A tile* ufuaEly on cmh, 
luting the form* of name of both persona] 
and corpurarn authors, editor*, etc,, autliorked 
tor u*e ai headings in 4 catalogue* together 
with an indication of the cefrr cnees to be 
made from variolic forms or other ports of 
cadi name. 

Name catalogue An alphibcdLjJ catalogue 
of emrk* under the names of persons and 
places as author headings and as subject iicid- 
ings. The name mridoguc ss compiled its the 
lanse maiLiirr as oji audinr and ride catalogue, 
with the addition of added entries under die 
names of persons and corporate bodies when 
dicse -ire treated as the subject of boob. 

Nairn reference A rdircncc from an alccrna- 
five form of a name to die form selected ior 
me 13 a heading m the catalogue, r r £. 
t. Avebury, John Lubbock,, isf bawi 
Ste 

Lubbock, Joirn, iss fofm Anbury. 

2 . Dun ton, Theodore Watts- 
Set 

Wars-Dunian, llieodore. 
j. Twain, Mark, pseud. 

Sit 

Clemens, Samuel Langhome. 

Marrow Width less thanthrte-ftfttaofhdght. 
as narrow octavo. 

National and University Libraries, stand¬ 
ing conference Sta ndi n c Co n few e sc e 
of Nationah and University Libraries. 

National bibliography A bibliography of 
book* produced in the language ofonc country 
and of book* produced in the country* what¬ 
ever their language (Ufrr. Glcsj.}. 

Niriotml Book League The National Book 
League grew out ot die National Book 
Coi±nril T wliich was founded alter a number 
of readers, authors, bookscUers, librarians md 
publishers decided to focm a society the aim of 
wbkh was the zdvmoameui of literature by 


the &x>perarton of at] those concerned with 
booki. They envisaged a central body which 
w mid become die deiting-housc and tlic 
authoritative channel through which book 
information could be led to the public, and iti 
im die National flock Council was bom. 
From its tentative beginnings it has widened 
its scop and ejl 1044 iu name was changed to 
that nf National Book League: soon after 
this date iti headquarters was established it 
7 Albemarle Street, London, W,i, 

The NueeoiuI Book League i* 2 nonneom- 
mcrciol body and was, until recently, die only 
organization of its kind in dse world- To-day, 
waiEi 1 rapidly increasing membership and 
ludati-ttuk imcrre: and support^ die League 
con be righdy uid to play a miq ue and 
necc 33 ,lry part m tkj book jctiu rtaa of die 
country. 

The League's object ls to provide certain 
services and farilitici designed to foster and 
maintain an interest in books generally. 
Through these various acridities it seeks to 
sriajmktc die enjoyment of existing readers 
and create an interest in book* among the 
young and among those who have hitherto 
neglected tbdr rcadiug r The League atraebra 
particular importance to die necessity of 
guiding, and advising oil, the reading habits 
of children and is always ready to tudp any 
school or institution with its reading problems. 
In this connection* the League 3 m enlisted the 
support and co-operation of many Load 
EduciCjon Author] ties, who appreciate the 
valuable contribution which die League is 
making m the nation's education. A Manual 
on Spic-.-l [iharits 11 published 111 eoDuboratinra 
witli die School Library Association; Four fu 
fourteen lists and describes literature for children 
of alt ages. 

The League's library contains a standard 
cuDectian of book* about books, literary 
biographies, bibliographic* and allied subject*. 
The Book Information Bureau answers 
queries about books received from members 
aO Over die world. Any question, from the 
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jai? of a book's publication to die soum of a 
quotation, k MpooiStf dak with either by 
letter nr tclep]iont. Exhibition* of books, 
covering a wide variety of subjects and en¬ 
hanced by audio diorm catalogues* are 
staged periodically at die League's had- 
quartm, and touring exhibinoiis. many of 
them of special interest to diiUren, travel to 
towns and villages throughout the cannery. 
The League also arranges lectures at its head¬ 
quarters and has included among su speakers 
on these imsiom many of the prominent 
literary figures of die day. Articles of literary 
interest by wclLktiown book-mm arc 
published in the Leaguc'sjoumaL fkirib, which 
is issued free to members and is published 
eight times a ycir. Experts On many subjects 
compile booklists and Reader's Guides on 
subjects ai widely ditfeneut as fubfrg* Theatre 
and The elements e/ Christianity : these arc 
available to mem ben and non-tnembers 
alike. 

Ad annua] lecture by an outstanding 
speaker ii regularly published in booklet form. 
In *95! T. S. Eliot spoke on The three voices $f 
poetry ■ in 1954 Sir William Haley, the 
League** President, described his own lead¬ 
ing tub its in A srmUhM fnj m Parnassus, 

National Central Library Founded in 1916 
by Dr* Albert Monsbridge as die Central 
Library for Students to proride books tor 
adulr class students, the National Centra! 
Library soon largely extended its original 
scope. It has developed, largely as the result 
of the mammendariutii of the Public 
Libraries Committee presented to the Ifoard 
of Education in 1927 h as die recognized central 
national lending library of books for study, 
the clearing-house for the intrr-lettdixig of 
such books between Ebraris of all rypes at 
lioEiu: and abroad, and a centre for other co¬ 
operative library projects, Housed originally 
in small quarters in Tavistock Square and 
subsequently in Galen Pbcc + very convcniendy 
near the great bibliographical resources of the 
British Museum* it was in 1933 presented by 
the Carnegie United Kingdom Trmt, for 
many years its meat generous and regular 
supporter, with its present building at Males 
Place. This btfiMing and a large part ol the 
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Library's ecilEcctfoiu were destroyed by 
enemy action in 1941 and reconstruction was 
completed m 195-. again with generous 
help from the tlimcgie United Kingdom 
Trust. 

The Library works lii conjunction with the 
regional library systems, cacti covering a 
series of adjacent counties, which have grown 
up srnce 1931. h serves also the needs of all 
academic libraries, Slaving taken ov« in 193 X 
the activities of the Enquiry' Office established 
in 192 5 at Him in glum University for 
arranging foam between university libraries; 
as well as the requirements of a large number 
of special libraries, Thoc Iasi, which lend 
their specialised book* atul periodical on die 
N.C.L/:-* request when the ordinary resources 
faiL now number 249. The Library is also die 
British centre for a large and growing volume 
o: international lending, tor which applications 
are normally channelled through national 
libraries. Issues of boob -usd periodicals of ail 
kinds from or through the Library in 1954-55 
readied jqo.ckx} while die whole inter-lending 
system of the country issued over 290.000 
volumes* All requests for books and periodic^]* 
require to be made through die applicant's 
own library, public, academic or special. 

Apart from die proceeds of j small endow¬ 
ment fund which die Trustees tnueli desire 
to increase, die Library' is now supported by 
oontriburions from parntipaorig libraries of 
all types and grants from educational trusts, 
but its main source oi income is now an 
ammo! grant-in-aiii trom Her Majesty's 
Treasury, which its 1933-56 amounted to 
£3!hl0ch 

The main Central machinery for inicr- 
library fouling consists of two great Union 
Catalogues—the National Union Catalogue, 
covering iii the main books from the lending 
depaitninits of public and county libraries^ 
and composed of duplicate entries trom die 
union catalogues of most of the regional 
library systems, and on J 0 udkr Union 
Catalogue covering at present die partial 
or complete bolding* of ipeduJ libraries, die 
accessions of many uurrcisity and tdJtge 
Ebrario and curries for addidoiui boldines 
from ail sources brought to light in die day- 
to-day enquiries carried out by the Library* 
There are special adugua fur Russian 


NATIONAL CENTRAL LIBRARY 
nuteriil jjift for Grailjn WJMimc m ■> rrrt 1 1 tli 
British Libraries which are abk to Jend r 
An Adult Clas Deportment, almost the 
whole o£ whose collection was. destroyed rn 
1941, fuppkmeqt* die resource* of public 
and extra-mural libraries by the lorn of books 
to part-time classes which are nots-voeatiosial 
and which ore n- 't studvbig t->r cxaiziinarioxis. 
It has ins own separate nock of about 38,000 
Volumes of iLHufard, ailt-Dl-print nr ipccus- 
Iked works, selected according to expressed 
needs 

An Accession* Depottmctii deal* with the 
Library^ o wti sock of about I JO.Ooo volumes* 
largely out-of-print* specialized or more Ex¬ 
pensive works which die ordinary library 
would not itself be justified in purchasing. 
Nunencilly the greatest part of the scarf, die 
Inwr-kmding Department, deals with the 
bearing and arranging tor the loan of books 
and periodicals available through die whok 
national network and wadi work oti the great 
Union Catalogues and their arrears which, 
during mi since die war, have assumed very 
Urge proportions, both at regional and 
tiatidiuiJ kvcL As regional taCibgucs are 
completed and schemes for comprehensive 
regional coverage become more numerous 
and more fully developed,, it may he expected 
dm the demands on die N.C.L. may be much 
more concerned -with more specialized, more 
expensive* rarer and foreign material than at 
present 

The British National Book Centre, records 
and redistributes redundant material in 
British libraries. 

The N.C.L znaiittams for its work a Urge 
and valuable collection of the main works of 
bibliographical reference, including a com¬ 
plete author dialogue of the library of 
Congees*. 

Ncwccmbc, L. library &hq perathn in die 
British Isles. Allen fle Unwin, 1937. 

Pxffhrd, J* Hr P, Library co-operation in 
Eurapc. Library Association* 1935, 

Anrtujf repot it ; 0/ the Central Library fir students 
rmJ th National Central Library* 191 <5-. 
Public libraries committee report; on public 
t&rwfcs fit England mi Wales ('Kenyon 
Report 1 ). fLM.S.Q, 19a? (Ciud. 2868), 
Vollam* IL F. Library cooperation in Great 
Britain'; report of a survey cf die National 


Central Library and Regional Library Bureaux- 
Mammal Central library, 

fc-Ti-IF 

Natural classification A system in which an 
mkrmt characteristic. necessary to its being 
ts ilulcJ. a* distinguished from an artificial 
clavasic-itioti. It ii classification by fuuda- 
menial structure or function* by homology (see 
ako Artificial Classification), 

Negative A term used to describe a photo- 
graphic image on film or paper, in which the 
tone? of the original are reversed. In docu¬ 
mentary reproduction a negative photocopy 
of an ordinary page of printed matter may be 
1 negative mirror-image copy* in which the 
letters appear white on a block background, or 
as in idle case of a photostat copy* a right- 
reading print with die colours reverted. 

Newark charging system Tlte method of 
recording book loans which is most widely 
used In America, Each borrower has a ticket 
or card with spates lot recording loam. Each 
book h represented by a book card which is 
normally kept in the book. When a ban is 
made, die date is stamped dir*: tunes—on 
the reader's coni, on the book card and on the 
date label. The borrower 1 * ticket number is 
umpired on to die book card and* in die full 
form of the system, the book number is 
entered on the reader's ticket. Only the book 
card is filed n a rime record* the borrower 
recoining ha ticket otter the entries have been 
made. At the return counter the date of return 
is stamped on the reader's ticket and, when 
convenient, the book cud is removed from 
file and replaced in the book. 

Simplified versions of the method are aba 
used, including df-cbrgiflg systems, in 
which the borrower does the writing, and 
mechanized vcaions such a* the Dickman 
system and the Gaylord Electric Automatic 
charging system- 

Fkxncr T J. M. Cinulati&rt uwfc in public 
libraries, Chicago, A.LA., 1927. pp. 7E-94. 
Hotrod, L M. Lending Mrary methods, Grafton, 
1 S> 33 - FF- IX&-V 7 * 

News book i, A pamphlet of die itith and 
17th centuries relating current event* oho 
Relation and Co ran to), a. After 1640 in 
England, a journal usually UfOcd weekly, 
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consisting hrst of one sheet in quaito* bier 
of two Ai kq, variously entitled DiwirufJ, 
lrtfr%ener (AL.-d. Gtau,). 

Newsletter i. A i 6 di and 17th. century manu¬ 
script report of die day. written for special 
subscriber* and issued irregularly or weekly, 
2, A similar 171I1 century report for special 
subscriber*, sometimes ice in scriptoria! type 
and imitating the appearance of the earlier 
manuscript letter (A.L^i r Chus.), 

Newspaper libraries- A newspaper library 
is a collection of reference material and, some- 
rimcL, of fflirtOariom planned to serve the 
daily needs of a newspaper. It is expected to 
provide a quick refer cmct service on any of 
the diverse topics forming the new T r of die day. 
It must be as near self-suifiMt as is economic 
because it is regularly In use when other 
libraries are dosed and experts arc nor avail¬ 
able. Newspaper libraries have three funda¬ 
mental characteristic*: emplvam on very 
recent inform anon, brevity and concision m 
its presen ran on and rapidity of service. 
Although tlacsc essentials naturally have con¬ 
siderable cifea on methods and a rraJlgcn] etit, 
within dnu framework the library observes 
normal practice. Only its tempo and some of 
in tools are different. 

k serves chkfly the editorial sraff leader 
writers, tepoftefi. tub-editors and specialists, 
each of whom has his individual approach to 
a subject. If + as b frequently the case, both 
morning and evening paper? ore Served, the 
department may be called upon a t almost any 
time of day or night- h does not follow, 
however, that the library staff is present during 
the whole of this time. Some smaller libraries 
would find this uneconomic otid therefore 
allow enquirers to help themselves during 
slack rimes; a fretor which discourager any 
tendency towards over-elaboration. 

It is a pity that at the present time only a 
minority of newspaper? employ trained 
librarians- Their numbers arc growing, how- 
ever, and the influence of professionalism is 
making itself felt, in moves towards standar¬ 
disation and in a closer study of this branch of 
Lbrarianship. The fire of staff varies from ao 
or more in the libraries of some national 
newspaper* to many one-man organizations 
in the provineex 


The library stock comprises books, bound 
newspaper flics, pamphlet*, government 
puhliciEii im and press cuttings, the Lsi being 
by tar the most important item, Iil addition, 
many libraries 0liu awe photographs, maps, 
half-tone blockn photographic negatives and 
microfilms. Some maintain an index to ritrir 
own newspaper. Soakstocks vary consider¬ 
ably m range and size. Eight thousand volumes 
is a large newspaper library, a few hundreds & 
normal. Hie stock of mow consists of quick 
reference books supplemented by statistical 
compilations and works of hwgfapkica] 
reference Several duplicate copies of books in 
doily use act as desk books. Pamphlets and 
government publications *re variously dealt 
with, sometime* bring filed with the cuttings 
and sotnabna forming a separate section* 
with the mote important of diem bound and 
treated as book?- Many book? and pamphlets 
reach the library in die form of review copies 
which present their special ddficdtiej, 

Partly because of the demand for informa¬ 
tion too recent 10 appear in books and also 
because of die primary need to preserve die 
contents of die home newspaper, press a 1 tangs 
are the most heavily used elassof material in the 
library. Towards durir org;nitzitiuti the 
larger pan of the routine b devoted- Most 
libraries cut their own newspaper extensively 
and rake exclusive and fuller stories from 
others. National newspapers cut oknow 
everything* from political and foreign news to 
the apparently unimportant "oddities' of life. 
The proportions reflect die newspaper 1 * con¬ 
tents. All pay much attention to contem¬ 
porary biography, while die recording and 
indexing of crime is a preoccupanon of some 
of the libraries of the "popular" press. Spore 
and spetdua {arranged by speakers" names) 
ate important sections, I^vindat newspaper* 
naturally emphasize local events ami per¬ 
sonalities, and commonly leave most of the 
foreign new* to die new? agenda 

Press cuttings ore usually stored in Ibldm 
or envelopes in vertical filing cabinets. 
Quarto *iae U generd. although some prefer 
shallower index drawers or pamphlet boxen 
An important regent development u the me 
of lateral impended files on an open frame¬ 
work of rails. Whether or not to mount 
as (rings is a matter for local dedfiou, bearing 
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in mind iize + m^c and quality of newsprint 
Different coloured mountings arc sometime* 
used to indicate main classes or year of 
publication. 

Methods of selecting and filing cuttings are 
d lie fry designed to ensure that nothing 
potentially useful is missed and to provide foe 
ocKtsmeney hi dassdyntg, The paper is 
usually 'marked up/ with subject headings 
allotted. by a senior member of the »JF who 
paisa it to a junior tot cutting, or the whole 
operation may he carried out by the same 
person. Wiicre several copid of the same item 
are required a different keyword Or heading b 
indicated on each (usually by underlining). 


In view of tin: lack of ranracr between News¬ 
paper libraries it h significant that nearly all 
employ the same general arrangement Cot 
quirings—aJphabeucjl by subject. Foreign 
news ii nijbcthridbd under country' of origin 
and most ot the remaining headings arc 
British in emphasis. The extent of snbdivhsLm 
and choice of main leading depend on LkjJ 
usage. Tin? plan of subdivision u empirical 
and follows the development of the subject 
from the point of view of the newspaper. 
Trici^ring headings are frequently changed in 
canfottiiatioit with current phraseology and 
new ono interpolated as they arUe. 

Biography forms a separate sequence in all 
but the smallest libraries but practice varies 
over the separation from it of those m longer 
living (the 'morgue'). The storage (and some¬ 
times the preparation) of advance ohituiria 
of die weUdmown living b usually the 
library's responsibility. Sport and sporting 
biography are also sometimes separateh 
dealt w«h, 

Newsprint being cheap, as many duplicate 
currings n necessary may be filed it different 
aspects of a story* Wit err this fr undesirable, 
slip references ou coloured paper arc placed 
in die film at at remit s ve or associated headings, 
Jt is desirable that die subject headings in use 
should be controlled by an index—either of 
curds* in manuscript or on flexible display 
stands, although many libraries manage with.- 
oui one. The alternative is to list stt 
rtferaices on the fibs themsdra and 10 me 
dummy folders for see references. Continuous 
and systematic discarding is an essential part 
of library routine, The removal and separate 


storage of material earlier than a defined period 
plays an important port in the process. 

Only two British newspapers publish an 
index —The Tima and die GLisgtiw HtrjIJ. 
Privatdy, however, a Urge number attempt 
a limited coverage in this form. The index is 
usually typed on cards with a similar subject 
arrangement to that of the cuttings. The pro¬ 
cesses of indexing and during die paper, where 
both ate in me, usually supplement each other 
Ep some extent. Some newspapers index dien 
owu columns exhaustively md cm from 
others; others index distinct features such as 
obituaries and inters, curving all else, fr fr 
unfortunate dm priming costs [live so fit 
prevented the publication of these indexes, 
which offer unique reference cools to the 
research worker. 


The primary purpose of the photographic 
library is to supply stock picture of people, 
places and evens to illustrate news scones and 
feature articles. Pictorial emphasis is upon 
contemporary portraits and topography. In 
addition, a selection of scenes with subject 
interest* like industry, traffic, aviation, children 
and to forth is represented. Much importance 
hi attached to adequate captions and accurate 
or approximate dates. Classification Foliows, 
the arrangement of die cuttings but headings 
tend to be wider in scope since die demand is 
less often for a specific picture than (at a 
selection on a topic. Wticne half-tone blocks 
or photographic negatives arc pan of die 
library these arc usually preserved in specially- 
designed couturiers, with proofs, on a 
nimiericd basis of amngetntaii guided by m 
index. 


Most newspapers also find ihemsdvrt 
supplying a number of auxiliary service* 
designed to assin die provision of news and 
information. These include such items as an 
index to experts and the addresses and tele¬ 
phone numbers of some of the less easily 
Located societies lists of approaching events 
(in chronological order) and certain special 
groupings of news stems to assist a specific 
purpose {t.g, domestic accidema involving 
boiling water). 

The future may hold some imemtmg 
development. MJcr ofilimng of bound files is 
becoming general and ar least one newspaper ii 
available on micxocards. In America the 
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microfilming of the cuttings theimdve* if 
being carried out. Wire photo-apparatus is 
reducing the need for each newspaper to hold 
large coUcctieKrif of pictured. The Telex system 
and die teleprinter enable the library to be 
exploited more fully by its overseas and 
country correspondents. 

Great Britain has no association of news¬ 
paper librarians but in America the News- 
paper Division of the Special Libraries 
Astocnriofl lias ilourishcd riiire I9£3< This 
body is at present engaged in building up a 
library of newspaper librat iacutup* 

The only fktml account of British news- 
paper libraries is Lewis,, J. Neu'ipeptr libraries. 
1952. {Library Association pamphlet No_ n). 
There are two American books on the sub¬ 
ject: Desmond, R_. W r Newspaper rrfirena: 
wahvih, 193 } r {University of MLmtewu 
Press) has a very full bibhogriphyoFpcnodical 
arnelcs up to the date of puhlkation; die 
other. Friedman. II A. Newspaper indexing 
11342. (Marquette University Pr«a) fc is the only 
indexing manual we have. This T too, lias 1 
good bibliography. Articles hive appeared in 
the LAmf ixvirus and in Sprawl lilt,trie* 
(which devoted a section to newspaper 
libraries in Dee.. 193i p 22, No. io), TJlc 
1937 Mb conic ecu l c held a session on 
newspaper libraries which was repotted In 
A/ifi pracerSisgs of that year. 

C.w. 

Newspaper stack A stack with specially 
planned shelving for the storage of bound 
volumes of newspapers (see jJjp Pprsodical 
Stack). 

Newsprint The i,inririfd T absorbent paper 
used tn newspaper printings made largely 
from wood pulp, usually known a* mechanical 
wood. 

NicbohoPj Edward Willhnu Byron 

(1849-1911), Librarian of the London Institu¬ 
tion from 187J-82—during which time 
he was mainly responsible for convening the 
International Confesxtice of Librarians at the 
Institution in 1877—and Bodlry’s Librarian 
from 1882-1912, in his energetic tc- 
organfrarioh of die Bodleian caused much 
cmitiovcrsy. He introduced an impicoedented 
degree of minute shelf cfairifipirinn. foftnu- 


NINETY-ONE RULES 
LtficJ new cataloguing rule* and 1 plan for a 
subject catalogue* employed bc:ici-cducaicd 
bovi 2s non-profeuional assistants—to he 
instructed personally after working hour* by 
die libmrim—and compiled the famous and 
meticulous Staff Kaknhr (1902). Many of Ids 
other projects were to be of seminal im¬ 
portance in the organization of research 
libraries* open access reference coUhetum* and 
periodicals reading rooms in particular. 
Nkfaoboo is perhaps the outstanding instance 
of a librarian schooled in 1 library public in 
chataercf. who cruisplantcd many of hi* 
ideal* to a gtear academic library 1 . His is also 
an extreme personal case of a libramn identify- 
mg himself with lih organization completely 
and t in die end, freaky. [D.NJL* Crosier* 
HiFtery pj rhi Bodkian /((vary; 

W*.} 
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Nick A groove cur in the dunk of each sort 
which guides the compiwiEor in retting type 
the correct way without having 10 inspect 
die letter** 

Nickel-freed stereo A frdng ofnkkel given 
10 strengthen a stereotype plate and to in¬ 
crease the number of impressions which may 
be taken. 

Niger morocco A morocco made from 
Sudanese goatskin; ndgimfly ludee^cmned 
on the bauk^i of die river Niger. Sometimes 
shorted u> 'Niger/ 

Nihil ohstar Literally ‘nothing hinders/ a 
statement of Hnaim for publieatiLija given by 
a Catholic book censor, fhund usually on 
verso of ride-page or following leaf {ALA 
Cfctt,). 

Nin*ty-ooe rules The mice given to the 
catalogue code prepared* at the instigation 
and with die guidance of Sir Anthony 
Panuad, by a coiuininec consisting of Thomas 
Watts.]. H. Parry J* WinrerJonej and Edward 
Edwards. The code is so-called because of 
the 91 rules it contained, prescribing the 
methods of entry* choice of headings, added 
cntrki and references to be used in compiling 
tile British Museum catalogue of primed 
book*. Its impufioiire lie* in the fret dm it was 
die first major code providing detailed redes 
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NIPPING MACHINE 

for the consistent entry of boob, logically 
according to dick authorship drciimscaiios, 
and setting die catalogue pattern of main 
entries, added carries and references now 
firmly established in cataloguing practice. 

The code received the approval of the 
British Museum Trustees in 1633, being 
published in 1841 p and was used for compiling 
the Genera! mfabgue of printed bonks* 1 ££11-1900 
and the subsequent supplements, The keen 
revision (1936) of the British Museum code 
eoiiaim, in ail, only 41 rules, yet nearly all of 
die pi dedstons remain valid, It is a tribute ro 
the work of the committee, and especially 
Panim, that all subsequent codes of niks for 
author entry liave been based largely on this 
code. During the present century much 
criticism has been voiced against certain of the 
doss cutsy rulings embodied (inch is the 
entry of periodicals under Periodical Pubis- 
cations, otiten of divine service under 
Liturgies, etc.) and against the treatment of 
anonymous works. Certain of the original 
rules Live therefore been discarded in British 
Museum practice. 

Nipping machine A machine used in 
binderies for pressing folded sections to 
render them more compact Lor binding- 

Nom ds plume A pen name; a writers 
assumed name ■ a psciidonyin. 

Nonesuch press A private press founded in 
London in 19*3 by frauds Meyntll. Vera 
Mcyncl] and David Garnett as publishers of 
fine editions for collector* who were also 
readers- The only private press width has a 
commercial basis, it has aarexed a great in- 


duence in raising the landatri of trade books. 
The printing if usually done by die Chiswick 
Pres*. 

Nonpareil An obsolete name for a type sire 
about 6 point. Also used for 3 6 point lead. 

Not A finish given to high-quality rag papers. 
Rough is no finish; Not is less faugh but 
b uot-5mLJ0th-* Hot pressed (H P.) means plate 
glazed finish.. 

Notation See Classification 

Note l. A statement explaining the text of a 
book or adding material to it, primed on the 
same page as die text. Of at die ad of book or 
diopter. 2. A concise statement after imprint 
and collation in a catalogue or bibliography 
entry, givtog added information, such as 
.name ot Series, bibliographical information 
or content In cataloguing the term is some¬ 
time* limited to an item on a catalogue card 
below die collation and the smm body of the 
card (AJU/L Gfcss.}, 

‘Nothing before something* filing Stx 
Wokl* flv Wo&D Filing, 

Numbered columa A page set in columns 
each having a number at the head torrefercuce. 

Numbered copy A copy of a book in 1 
bmited edition, to which a number tias been 
assigned. 

Numbered entry One of the dairies design 
noied by consecutive numbers in a biblio¬ 
graphy or a printed book catalogue. 

Nut quad An m quadrat. 
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Oasis An am of fot stack allocated to sclccr 
vtuJctib for research or reading, leas formal 
than i turd, it is more economic of space, 
but rct|iiirH thr bookstock to be suitably 
organized io secure effective direct use by the 
reader. 

Oblong Width tjccctJtng height as 'oblong 
octavo/ 

Obscenity The Obscene Publications Act, 1657 
(Section i), enables a magistrate, upon com¬ 
plaint made before llim upon oath that any 
obscene b(fob, papers, writings, prints, 
pictures, drawings or otlier representations 
arc kepi in any house* shop, room or odicr 
place for the purposes of sale or distribution,* 
exhibition for purposes of gain, lending upon 
Elite* or being otherwise published for put- 
poses of gain* may give authority for the 
premises to be Searched and the material 
seized, and* ultimately* for publications of the 
nature referred to* to be dcttroyci The cot of 
obscenity is whether foe tendency of foe 
matter diargect at obscene Li to deprave and 
corrupt those whose inindi ate open to such 
immoral influences and into whose hands foe 
publication may fall (K- t*. Hiddhi (l36&) 
J Q.B. J60). 

Eu addition to individuals and publishers 
proceeding* have been directed m foe past 
against commercial libraries* doe most recent 
being agaim: a well-known commercial 
knditig library in mpoct of two boob m one 
of its branches situated in foe Isle of Man 
(t£5j). The High Bailiff in giving judgment 
against tlie defendants in that ease said that he 
came to die conclusion that foe rwo books 
were obscene within foe meaning of the Act 
and foar he did so with reluctance because he 
was satisfied that foe defendant company had 
acted in perfectly good faith, Nominal fines 
were imposed. 

There is no report of an action against 1 
librarian or library authority under the Act 
of 1S57 but. in view of foe fact dun foe rek^ 
vant section makes refer cnee to the purpose of 


sale or dis&ihvtkm it is not beyond die bounds 
of possibility tint a librarian or library 
authority might be proceeded agmmt A 
librarian might be held answerable because be 
‘distributes' an obscene book by pLdng it 
upon die shelves of for public library. Al¬ 
though for Act may be open Do different 
intrrprctmons it h felt that it is directed 
against diose whole motive is gain and not 
against those attempting to carry Our their 
duties under an Act at Parliament in a liberal 
and broad-minded manner. 

The cxliibinon of a picture in a public 
galkry ts regarded as quite different from 
selling photographs of it In foe street, (per 
Lmh. j. in R. Hkklm* mpra). 

Hewtit T A. R. Lm& tvfoting re pwhtk Ubmfcs* 
wtd Art gJkria „ znd cd. p 1947, 
A.R.EL 

Obverse cover The front cover of a book 

Octave device A method originated by S. R, 
Rmginat 3 ;un for providing natation for an 
infinite number of more or less rcxqiui 
classes "m array/ (since adopted in foe 
U.D.C.}. 

In a numerical notation V is not used far 
a subject bn; is use-J. ;ti a repL-ater mid dieses in 
array become: 

K 3* 3. 4, S* 7* K 91 . 99>i 

992 * -. all living equal staim. f cf. die muried 
scale). Are oho Co iqn Classification. 

Octavo 1. A sheet of paper folded three times 
to form a gafoering of eight leaves, 2. The 
following modem sizes arc used to produce 
an octavo page. 

B&uhk Quad 0 / 

Foolscap tjj^iy *7 "<37 27x54 6|X4j 

Crown 15 K20 20x3050x407^x5 

Demy !7|X2lJ zl £xj£ 35x45 8^x5 1 

Royal 2Q x 25 25 x 40 40X 50 iox 6J 

Octodecimo (181110} A book in which foe 
sheet1 arc so folded that each leaf is an ififo 
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QBD SORTS 

of tltc sheet; also colloquially called eiglitmv- 
mo/ 

Odd sorts Character* not normally mdndcd 
in the standard (o oat of type, 

-OITits feet' Tj'pe which has been east so that 
the base U nor rniL% mi the letter docs not 
stand fixmJy in die galk-y + 

Otfciit Part of a printed sheet in certain 
formats, -~-g- duodecimo* which is so imposed 
that normal folding will not bring the pages 
into correct sequence, and has therefore to be 
air off and inserted at dm correct place. 

Offences Under the Libraries Offences Act, 
ibySt it is an offence for any person who, in 
any library. museum, reading room or art 
gallery* m die annoyance or disturbance ot 
any one using the same—bduves m a, dis¬ 
orderly maimer; uses violent,, abusive or 
obscene language,; be Li or gambles; or who, 
after proper warning, persists in fenuming 
therein beyond the hours rixed far ejofoig. 
Offenders, on summary conviction, arc 
liable to a penalty not excoediitg 40*. Tta 
Act afos applies to my library or reading 
room maintained by a Society registered 
wider the Industrial & Provident Societies Act, 
jlir>j k or under the Friendly Societies Act, 
1 frj 6 t or by a registered tragic union. 

Ft ii mi offeiKE under die Malicious Damage 
Act* 1S61, for any person unlawfully and 
maliciously to destroy or damage any book, 
manuscript, picture* some, host or vase, or 
any ocher article or thing kept for die purposes 
of art. sthenee or literature, or as an object of 
curiosity, in my museum, gallery or library. 
On conviction* an offender is liable co im¬ 
prisonment for a term not exceeding six 
months 

ll is an offence lor a person suffering trom 
an infectious disease 10 use any book from a 
public library* Or to e*po*e such a book to 
injection* etc. (ter further under 1 hf.hcti.qn). 

Byelaws may be made under the Public 
libraries Acts enabling officers or servants of 
the authority to exclude or remove any 
pmen committing an offence against the Act 
of [£98 or against byelaws. An offence against 
byckwi carries a fme* or summary convic¬ 
tion, of up to and, in die case of 1 con¬ 
tinuing offmea, a further penalty of 40s. for 


each day during which die offence continues 
fire further under Byelaws). 

A breach of a library regulation carries 
no statutory penalty and cannot be prosecuted 
in the Courts. As to so-called Tines* see 
Ffnes, 

Hewitt, A, R, Lew mtdimg re public libraries, 
museum* and art galleries. 2 nd ed,, 1947. 
'Penalties in public libraries/ Justice of ihr 
PlEKfQoumal), *953, tJ 7 . ^3> 

‘Library lines/ jusSur of the Ptaa [Journal}, 
mh 7 » 5 * 

A-H.H. 

Official catalogue A catalogue maintained 
solely for foe use of the library staff", foe 
entries often including additional non- 
bibliography details for die guidance of staff. 

Official name Hie legal name of a govern¬ 
mental agency or a corporate body. 

Offprint A separate printing of an individual 
article or chapter from a book or periodical, 
with or without ns own ride-page* and with 
or without the type rnmposed, Often called 
Sqaraie or Reprint. 

Offset A mark on a printed sheet caused, hy 
ink from another sheer (set dw Offset 
LTTtJOr»KAFlIY). 

Offset lithography Lithographic printing in 
which the imptession n taken from die stone 
or plate an to a rubber roller. Especially tisciul 
in making possible the me of rougher finished 
papers. 

Offset paper Paper especially made for use 
in die oflsct-lifoo process The principal 
characterisoa are stability and freedom from 
fluff. 

Ogle* John James (l S jl-i ®qq)< t int librarian 
of Bootle from 1887^000. was thereafter 
appointed Director of Technical liutmcrion 
m Bootle and held that post at Ids death: 
previously he had attempted unsuccessfully 
to interest the Library Association in foe 
educational powers conferred upon library 
aufoofides by Section 15 of the Public 
libraries Act of and by foe Technical 
Instrumcm Act of 18$^. Initiated the Bootle 
sdiod delivery tmec, special borrowing 
terms for teacken and a Webb colkctian. 




Author of The fizz library (j±v97) and the 
special report to die Education Department on 
The ivrmzttfon between the yMk library and the 
public elementary sekoo! (1S9S), 

c.j. 

Old English A loosely defined term applied 
either to gothic black letter types or eo any 
heavy faced type. 

0 U (ane See On* Stvll 

Old style Type faces with oblique sires*, light 
colour, little moulding and rather strong 
xritk. Especially those types used in Venice 
about 1475-1500. Modem types of this style 
art revivals of Ganmond and Caslon types. 

Olin book numbm A means of separating 
eoBcedve front individual biography, 1 They 
are used si mi Ear ly eo Cutter author numbers 
but as die symbol* for - 1 J names begin with A 
followed immediately by numbers* they 
precede the Cutler numbers m nongemcnt 
1 Dewey, M- Didfmd cbssijkathn. ijth cd., 
im- 

Onikiiou mark* fhrcc don R thus ( s ,.) in¬ 
dicating the omution of a vmrd or words 
from a transcript. 

Omnibus book A large me^ volume collec¬ 
tion of reprints of several novels or other 
works of an author originally published 
separate tf B or 1 similar volume o| short Storks, 
nr of other type of literature, by several 
authora [AJ-A- GkssX 

One shot l. The rep rintin g in one issuer of a 
periodical of the full lest or an abridgment of 
a book* as opposed to a serialized reprint. 2, A 
magazine of which there is hut one issue 
{Book. Gloss,). 

Onion skin A thin, translucent, glided paper 
resembling the outer skin of an onion. 

Onlay A decorative panel of paper Of other 
material,, superimposed on to the cover of a 
book [set also Ini, ay). 

Opacity The quality of non-transparency, 
which u especially important in book papers* 
e r g. india or Bible. Bright whirc papers arc 
less opaque than ofP-wldie or creamy paper. 


ORIGINAL BINDING 

and matt finish gives greater opacity than 
glazed fnii-ih 

Open buck A style of construction tn which 
the cover is separated from die spine of the 
book by a special lining {see nlffl Oxfobd 
H o now). Also called Hollow uni Loose 
Back. 

Open edge Any edge of a section not dosed 
by a bob 

Open entry A catti ague enrry wliich pro¬ 
vides for die addition of information concern¬ 
ing a work of wlddl the library docs nut have 
a complete set, or about which complete 
information u lacking. The chief ffle of open 
entries lies in the cataloguing of seriil publics- 
tiiSBis* tor the inclusive JaEes of publimeiou 
and the total number of volume* cannot be 
given unrii publication h cOmpicEe or dis¬ 
continued Or the library discontinues .adding 
parrs. 

Wilson Library bulletin, v. 1— 

N f ov. 1914— New York, fLW + 
Wilson^ 1914— 
v. itiu 4 P 26 cm. 

On completion* die insertion of the missing 
details convcrn die open entry into a 'dosed' 
entry. 

Open letter proof A proof of on engraving 
with the title engraved in outline [cam as 
distinct from die finished engraving which 
h as the details in solid Letters. 

Open score The score of a musical work for 
two or more voices, in which each voice port 
is primed on a separate s&fF(, 4 X.A GLyss. J. 

Opening Two facing pages of an open book 

OpkthDgraphic Books primed on both 
sides of die paper. Used chiefly in connection 
widi rhe earliest products of the press. 

Opus number A number assigned to 1 work 
or a group of works, of a composer, generally 
indicating order of composition or of publican 
tiou (AJ-.A, Gbss.}. 

Organization See Administjuition, 

Original binding The binding dut was 
originally applied eo a particular book. 





ORNAMENT 

Onumicnl Any dccocmve device used m 
priming and binding that is not pictorial t-g- 
a type lower* rude* ornamented bonier. 

Outer forme Hie pages of type which &J] 
on the vn$t) of die dim and are printed 
together to perfect the sheet. 

Oncer indcntitJou Tsie distance iiom the 
teft edge of a catalogue &cJ at which die 
author lieadmg begins: on a standard ruled 
card, ai die fast verticil line. 

Outlier library St ? National CENTBAt 
Ubkabt. 

Outsort An extra double leaf added to a 
printed gathering around the outside, hue 
fanning a part of shat gathering far eolbtkm 
purposes. 

Over matter Matter composed and ready for 
priming, but held over far iocfc of space. 

Over-run To displace words from one line 
ro die next by reason of addition or dderiou iu 
proof 

Overcasting A method of reinforcing by 
thread smelling along the bmdhig edge of a 
tecrion. 

Ovendue! books Sw Fines. 

Overdue notice A postcard or letter sent to 
a borrower who Ini tailed to return a boot 
by the date due- 

Overlay In making ready, die adjustment 
made by the addition of several sheets of 
paper under the block or type in order to 
increase pressure at that point and moke an 


even imp radon, Meehanied overlay* made 
by an etching process air also used in iliuatia^ 
rion work 

Overprinting i . Application of a varnish or 
lacquer to printed matter from a type ar litho 
process* by means of a brush* spray or toller 
coating- a. Printing in a primary colour over 
an existing colour print to obtain a compound 
ifade. 

Overrun Copies surplus to the number 
ordered. 

Overs The number of sound copies over 
after the petering of die net number of 
copies ordered. 

Over sowing Sewing, by band or machine* 
through the bock edges of each section iu 
consecutive order, so that each secrion is sewn 
to the adjacent section. 

Ownership mark A bookplate, stamp, label 
or the like* identifying material m library 
property. 

Oxford corners In book-finishing, border 
rules lint cross and project beyond each 
other. 

Oxford hollow A ruhe-lifec lining. dartmed* 
and with one side stuck to the coveting and 
the other to dm spine of the book. 

Oxford India paper Very dim* soft* tough 
and opaque paper simitar to India paper 
about 8lb demy (4B0}. Used by the Oxford 
University Press and first made at their 
Wolvefcotc Mill in 187$. Copied, from an 
Indian paper first brought to Oxford in 1S41. 
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Padding Tile Rink leaves added at the back 
of a thin pamphlet when it h bound as a 
sizeable volume, 

Paddoup, Antoine Miehd (itfttj-lytfg), 
One of riic most funous hinders in France in 
the iSct century. Two generation* of" hi* 
family before, and two after hi fit were 
prominenc binders, Be developed the dtnttlk 
or lace pattern in decoration, a style that 
succeeded die pamtilk of Gascon* which u 
dMiicrjeriie J by in inlays of coloured leathers 
of diapered simple geometrical fcrm # devoid 
of any Hoteation. 

Page One side of 3 leaf in a book 

Page break The point in the ttxi of a boot 
where one page cmii and the n ext one begins 
(BMc t Cljiif.}, 

Page catalogue One in which only 1 few 
entries arc made on a page at first* with 
spaces left for die insertion of subsequent 
entries in correct order* The catalogues in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum 
Library and in the Bodleian Library arc of 
this variety (rer iib# Guard Book Cata¬ 
logue). 

Page cord A water resistant cord toed by 
printers to secure type after setting into pages* 

Page headline The chapter head or caption 
printed at the top of a page as an indication 
of die contents £k* ahn Headline, Running 
TITLE), 

Page proofs Proofs pulled from type after 
division into pages. 

Page reference In book indexes, bihlio- 
graphics, printed book catalogues, etc., the 
number of the page on whidi an article, 
word or entry' indexed is to be found in 1 
particular volume* 

Pagination I. The consecutive numbering of 
the pages of a book. Normal practice n for 
preliminary matter to be paged in roman and 
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for the text to be paged in amide numerals* 
Pagination replaced the earlier practice of 
foliation about rjoo. 2. In a catalogue entry, 
that part of the collate on which states the 
number of pages in the book. 

Pamphlet f. In a restricted technical sense* 
an independent publication coosiiong of a 
few leaves of printed matter stitched together 
but not bound; usually enclosed in paper 
coven. While independent in the seme that 
each pamphlet is complete in itself it a 1 
common custom lo issue pamphlets in series* 
usually numbered consecutivdy. In locd 
library r practice, there is variation hi the 
rtmurnmn number of leaves or pages allowed 
rmder the term* a. A brief controversial 
treatise on a topic of current: interest, usually 
religious or political; common in England 
from the l<Sth to die iBth ceuiury (. 4 X.A 
Glftu.Ju 

Pamphlet-style library binding A Style of 
binding for a pamphlet or a thin group of 
pamphlets wlicii use is expected to be infre¬ 
quent- Its characteristics are side stitching 
covered with plain boards, heavy paper, 
paper-covered boards or thin lightweight 
dorR cut flush, without gold lettering. 

Pamphlet volume A volume composed of a 
□ umber of separate pamphlets bound together 
other with or without 1 genera! title-page or 
table of contents (AJlri- GW.}. 

Panel u A rectangular space on die cover, 
enclosed by' lines, or sunk. 2. A space on 
the back between any two raised bands or 
between two parallel Hnet or secs of 

Panel back In ‘caum 1 binding, a style of 
finishing having gold or blind lines in rec¬ 
tangular form between the raised bands on che 
hack 

Pani^zi, Sir Anthony (1797-1179). Keeper 
of Printed Books in die British Museum from 
iSjy until his appointment as Principal 


PANORAMIC CATALOGUE 

Librarian m iHs&t which post he held for a 
further decade, is reBTOBfid as a librarian tor 
his amadQEis enforcement of die Copyright 
Act, for die conception wliich he inspired of 
the British Museum is did second best lib rary 
in the world for die literature of any major 
language other dim English* for hi* calksbora- 
rive fotinuiaiioa of die 91 cataloguing 
ml» lo be Used in die Museum and for the 
great circular, centrally admbiitered reading 
room of the Museum designed in detail by 
Smirke. (Uvti by Fagan, 2 vok* rlHfo, and 
Brooks, ip32.) 

c + j, 

Panoramic catalogue The endless chain 
principle adapted for displaying catalogue 
cn iris. 

Pant one printing Planographic lenci press 
process using mercury or amalgam coated 
non-prisiciiig areas. Does not require art paper 
for fine screen work. 

Papci Tlttn sheets of fibrous material ob^ 
ainrtl by the maceration of rags, straw, wood 
or leaves. The fibrous matter ns lue be separated 
from the surrounding vegetable subsume, 
idealised with water and made into a liquid 
pulp &om which suitable quandd^ axe taken 
by the maker on to a shallow' sievedike tray- 
through which die water drains, leaving 4 
mailed sheet of fibre- When dried and surface- 
finished, this sheet ii paper* suitable for writing 
or printing. 

Piper was fim invented in China abmn 
A.-D- 105 * being then 4 soft absorbent type 
made from bark, rags and hemp, chiefly appro¬ 
priate for brush writing* hut not for die 
strains of printing. Specimens dated e, A-u* 
j50 were dhcovered by A, Stein in the Great 
Wall of China, and are now preserved in the 
British Museum. The earliest paper J Mimetic 
bearing a definite date is one found by Sven 
tied in it Lotl l an (a.D, 264), but block printed 
books do not appear until the 9th century. 
Piper-making was introduced into Japan 
(r. tfio) via Korea, and a highly organized 
industry existed u early as Soo p using as raw 
materials piper mulberry gam pi. miuumaLa 
and waste paper. Hie westward spread of the 
invention was along dir traditional caravan 
routes, and has been traced through Niya 


(c- 2jo) h Tnrfen (399). Samarkand (*, 751) and 
thence through Baghdad (79j) to Damascus. 
Egypt {850} 2nd Morocco ( moo ). By 950 
paper made fiam linen and flax liad entirety 
spliced papyrus in Egypt- Mills were 
established about 1150 by the Moors at 
Xarivi in Spain, with an extensive export 
trade even to die Levant in fine papers. Piper 
lad been introduced mto Sicily u early as 
noil the earliest dated, documenc being of 
TlOQt bur it was prohibited for use m public 
documents by the Emperor Frederick E! in 
1121 . A Genoese deed of 1135 mentions no 
fewer chin dirra paper mills in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and the important Fabriano mills were 
wd] established by 1283, 

Watermarks, not known in Fasrem papers 
were introduced in these Itilr.ui papers, and 
consisted at first of simple crosses or circles, 
perhaps denoting the makers imne. By die 
early 13 th century paper was in common me 
in France and Germany* and by the next 
century in England and the Netherlands. 
Valuable details of the early manufacture in 
Germany arc given in the diary (1390) of 
Ulmaxi Stromcr of Numberg, and for Italy in 
the dose book of the Ripoli Press in Florence 
(1474-Sl). 

Paper-making in England ii first *uodated 
with John Taie (f r 1493)* whose fine wliite 
product (perhaps ai cenirund with other mills 
producing coarse wrapping papers) WM used 
and celebrated by Wynkyn de Wordc, but. 
probably owing to foreign competition, Tate 
ceased operations early in the next century- 
More significant is John Spdnfun [d. ttiati) 
who had a mill near Dirtford about 1588, 
supported by a royal monopoly (V5S9) to 
collect tags. Later important English paper 
mills include Julia Wliatman* who established 
a series ofinilU m Kmt, which kamr famous 
for fine quality band-made grades suitable 
lor artist work, acid for durable writing and 
account book papers. Since 1648 these papers 
have been made at die Springfield Mill, and, 
due to die impending labour shortage, have 
since 1937, been greatly supplemented by 
paper made on a mould machine. It is pro¬ 
bable dial the Whatman mills produced the 
first Occidental wove papers, and tliat these 
may have been supplied to Daskervillc. 

Tiic maniifkinre of paper by Etand has 



remained remarkably consiani since the 
eitiicsc mriti, only few mechanical improve¬ 
ments being njjJc. as the ittfEOdugOOgl of die 
Hollander or mechanical cutter and beater in 
the 17 th century. 

The process is basically as follows. Rags arc 
collected, Mined for colour, type and cleanli¬ 
ness, and boiled preferably without pressure 
in i mild solution of caustic soda Tltc rags 
are dial washed in a tamtam stream of water* 
and, if bleach is used to reduce colour, it muse 
be carefully removed. The material ii then 
passed through a bearing rn-iclune called the 
Hollander, where i solid cylinder fitted with 
iron knives rotates in a tub. During ibis 
process the rags ire disintegrated- The stock or 
stuff h now pissed mto die stuff chest where 
the fibres are held m suspension in water, 
constmuly starred by an agitator* At tins 
Stage other substances such as loading matter 
or size may be added. The vat man plunges 
the mould with the deckle in position into die 
vat, remove* pulp in a horironial position, 
and by careful dicing and shaking causes a 
ripple to run across ibc surface, thus setting 
die fibres. Thu mould is now laid aside until 
the stock ktf dried sutisckntly fur the deckle 
to be removed whereupon the toucher lays 
the sheet alternately with felts in a pile for 
further drying. 

Successive si leers of paper alternate with 
fries to a height of about I® in. This pose 
is then pressed to remove mnixure. Sheers 
ore then separated inm huttchei and hung over 
hair ropes in a drying loft fur natural drying 
followed by siring, Size varies according to 
the type of paper, but basically is in mi mil 
glue which imparts a thin soaring on the 
paper which enables ink to be u*cd without 
running. Size may be added during the 
liquid stage of the pulp (engine Sizing) or 
preferably die shred arc dipped individually 
(tub sizing]. The hardness of finish may be 
increased by further siring. Finidiing is the 
compression of the sheets between plates of 
metal to impart a smooth surface to die paper. 
After thii process, paper is Hacked and allowed 
co mature for a lengthy period until it h 
marketed- The whole process may tike 
several months and in early rime mamffomire 
was frequently delayed by weather couditbfis, 
A perennial difficulty it to obtain mffiaent 
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ikilkd labour and espeoaby to ensure a 
reasonable: regularity of tMdtnms in the 
sheets- The actual dimensions of sheets varies 
greatly from il X 16 in. upwards; in the 
ifdi cranny 14 X 19 in, seems to have 
been normal, Cratm used ijf x 2 Z in. paper 
in the Gv/ffcn kgend (14^3). The largest paper 
manufactured is Antiquarian [31 x 53 in.) by 
Whatman, and requires several men and 
special gear. Hntitii paper was greatly handi¬ 
capped by duties levied by die ontomi 
authorities hi die 1 Sth and 1 prh cctinir^s on 
rhe she of sheets which caused, inia <r/id p 
newspaper! until 1B1S to be issued in sheets 
11 x 32 in. 

The demand for paper m the i@tb emtury 
was such that numerous but umuccessfid 
experiment w r ere nude into sources of new 
raw maceriab* c.g-. RAmmur in Germany, 
Koops in England, and m France by the great 
firm of Dsdot* who owned some very uiriem 
mills at Eisorujcs. Li 1797 an employee named 
N- i. Robert succeeded in inventing a 
machine for die manuticruic of a continuous 
sheet of paper, but die idea was developed and 
perfected by die Eng]Lib em^eera John 
Gamble and Bryan Donkin, who patented 
the machine in 1801. The Fourdrinitr brothers 
bought out the Didot interests and on January 
13, i3i2, the first Fouitirinier nudiine com¬ 
menced coiTuncrcb] operation. In this 
madiine, ol which die imniamentai principle 
remains [Indian 13edi the individual mould is 
replaced by an eudksj moving wire wtb vary ¬ 
ing in width from 30 to 320 in., on to which die 
liquid pulp is poured from the vat. and along 
which it piogteiiEi ar speeds between 1 so and 
i ,goo feet per mirsute according to the type of 
paper m preparation. Drainage u. effected 
through the wire weh, greatly aided by dicsup- 
pomug table rolls. The dandy roll, which is 
placed towards die dry end of the machine, is a 
hollow wire cylinder, invented by Marahall in 
1&36, which impresses on the damp sheet a 
pattern similar to the lines left by a laid 
mould, including die watermark* The sheet 
k wound through a scries of drying and 
calendering mElen and finally is wound into a 
roll for marketing. 

Hie length of die sheet is largely determined 
by convenience in handling. 

New sources of raw material became 
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urgently psccttuy in die 19th camtry, bur 
it woi nest until 1540 that Keller obtained a 
Gemini patent for mauufiicttiring pulp from 
ground wood, possibly as a result of die work 
of Matthias Koopj about l@oa T?round- 
wood' or ^mechanical wood' pulp often mixed 
wish rag fibre, became commercially practic¬ 
able by ittjo; but by ztfjy, Tilghman in Paris 
was experimenting with the reduction of wood 
fibres by the sulphite* process. Between 
rS$^-tie, T- Roudedge introduced Espino 
Grass into EngLunl for paper-nuking: and ili 
cSH4 tbr 1 sulphite* proms wa* invenred by 
C F_ OdbL 'Sulphite' pulp was £m produced 
on a commercial scale in Canada by Riurdon 
in z 86i5„ Other features of modem paper 
include loading/ fie. adding tbma clay or 
similar compounds to the pulp in order to 
obtain a more solid and opaque paper, a 
proerice introduced by Cook worth }\ c- 1807; 
and kcKiring 1 by which the surface of the paper 
hits actually bruahed on 10 it clay or compounds 
of uranium or alumina to give, when calen¬ 
dered a highly glossy homogeneoLtt surface, 
much favoured in fine process work. This 
invenrioiv pethapi copied from Chinese 
practice was nude in 1764 by G- Cummings, 
but only developed alter ilija. Li the ruidr- 
r Ego's, casein replaced glue (which had 
otiginutly been used) as the adlimive agenr r 
and the present-day fine art papers became 
practicable. To-day paper u marketed in an 
enormous variety of style* and bonks may be 
printed on stock especially chosen for its 
suitability to tllusitariom and die method of 
their reproduction, 10 die typography and 
for length of life. A limited q tun city at pure 
ng paper ii itdi node, but the normal practice 
b- ll 1 uic a careful balance at wood, esparto or 
straw pulp for most book papers, 

Casey. \ Pr Pulp and paper, z vok, 1952, 
Clappcrton, R. H. and Henderson, W. 

Modem paper making. 1929. 

Hunter, D, Paprrwakmg, 1947* 

■abanr, E. j. Dfrtipnary and rnepdapaeMa aj 

paper and paper-making* 2nd ed„ I9J2- 
Stepheuson, J. N- Pttlp and paper manufututf. 

4 vok, 1950. 

Tile Paper maker and BdUnUet papers ate 
valuable for du-ir scholarly articles on the 
historical aspect of paper. 

R.N,L 


Paper-bound Bound simply wkk a paper 
cover. Also Called paperbacked. 

Paper size* Standard sixes of paper arc named 
according to die variety of purpose for which 
it is inremfej; dans writing and printing 
papers range from foolscap (lj,| X 17 lzl) 
to imperial (22 X 30 in.). Ledger papers, 
foolscap (ill X 17 in,} to ledger super royal 
(19 X 27 in.). Cover papers, cover medium 
(iSj A z|| in.) to cover double crown 
(30I x joJ in.) and wrapping p3 peri from 
double double imperial (45 X 5S in.) through 
a miscellaneous number of sizes ro bag cap 
(20 x 24 hu) + 

Before the invention of the Fourdrinkr 
machine dieee was wide variation in die size 
of mouldy and authorities differ cm the exact 
measurements. For this subject see Hunter; D. 
Papermtikmg, 1947. 

Paperback A book in paper covers. Com¬ 
mon term for novels of the late 19th century. 

Pnpyrotogy The Study of papyrus: also die 
study of the history of paper. 

Papyrus A writing material used in ancient 
Egypt* derived from a Species of reed plentiful 
in the Nile delta. As described by Pliny die 
manufacture involved unrolling die stem* and 
hying die d-ir sections across each oilier with 
die fibres at right angles, <m a sloping cable. 
Those fibres were immersed in Nile water* 
pressed together and dried in die sun, after¬ 
wards receiving a high polish. Pieces of 
papyrus were frequently joined into a roll, 
the extreme length now surviving being die 
Harris papyrus (133 x 16J ft). $hcc& were 
iho folded once into groups or quires anJ. 
vhm stabbed together w r ith a binding cord, 
were known as a Ode* and represent the 
early form of die modem booL Quirts of 
10 or u leaves appear to have been die 
runs: convenient. Papyrus supplies apparently 
dititinikhed early in the Chnscim era* and as a 
writing material it was gradually superseded 
between the 3rd and 6tb centuries by parch¬ 
ment and vellum. By A.P, 9JO papyrus lud 
been entirely replaced in Egypt by paper, 
and its lost recorded uie fur writing ii in 
1057. Under the peculiar conditiom of 
Egypt. P^pyxinis an excellent writing materia]. 
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and documents survive from Ihe 3rd mil-* 
Icniiim &.C. but elsewhere die humidity of 
the dioutc ii t-ic-i 5 . Much clinical Greek and 
early Christian litenmut survive only m 
pzpyzm teat, 

Paragraj.ib mark ; r ; The sign used to 
indite a new paragraph or break m the text. 

Parallel djuAzfr ration The removal of 
certain type; of books, usually of all cksso, 
fan their normal place in die main cLassifrci- 
cion ami then amngmmt b a parallel 
d&nificd sequence elsewhere. 

Well-known examples are the sequences of 
oversized books, reserve stacks and Vernkud* 
bocks (ire dta Biouh Order). 

Para ph An ornamented flourish it the end of 
an autograph signature. 

Parchment I* A dun, strong writing material 
made from red goat- or sheep-skin- 2. Papers 
made ro simulate the real skin, j'.c. fa) vegetable 
p2TidirrMt k a dun, greaseproof sulphate paper, 
immersed in add and afterwards washed. Is 
largely waterproof- (If) Various industrial types 
such as soft vegetable pardunen^ oikd 
parchment, gLucd imitation parchment, 
3. Parchment substitute, a hand-made paper 
usual] y with deckle edge used for legal Joaj- 
Tficnd, tii! a characteristic greasy surface and 
is suitable tor steel pen and Indian ink. 

Parentheses Curved signs, thus {), used in 
mulogumg to denote inefamott, to enclose 
inserted explanatory or qualifying words and 
phrases* or to dbringuiih parueuku pares of m 
entry. Also known as Curve!. To be dis¬ 
tinguished from brackets. 

Parr, Georg® Assistant librarian at the 
London Institution, devised and frrst des¬ 
cribed at the Manchester library Association 
eemfrrence of the system of recording 
book loans by tiling book cards or flips 
behind guides each bearing a borrower's 
name and arranger,! in alphabetical order, 

OJ. 

Parr 1. One of the subordinate portions into 
which a volume has been divided by the 
publisher k usually has 1 special title, half- 
title or cover tide, md may have separate 
or continuous pagination, foliation 01 


PEARL 

register, but it is included under the collective 
ride-page or cover title of the volume which h 
unaided Co contain it. It a distinguished from 
a fascicle by be mg a unit rather dun a um+ 
porary division of a unit, 2 , The music 
for any one of the participating voices or 
instruments in a musical work. 3 . The written 
or printed copy of such a pan frit the use of a 
singer or player (A.iLri. Gfcui.). 

Partial bibliography A bibliography com¬ 
piled within some arbitrary limitation, pcriiapi 
limited to periodicals only, or boob on < nc 
subject limited to certain country or period of 
time; ciC-p but within the stated limitation js 
complete as possible {see nho Select n> 
Biblioorapjiy), 

Partial contents note A note, following the 
collation of a catalogue entry* luting only the 
more important items in die book. 

Partial title A catch title consisting of only 
a part of the ride is given on the title-page. 
It may be a secondary part of the ride, as a 
rub-tide or alternative ride, ot the tide with 
die less significant words amitted- 

Pute-dawn (or board paper] That half of 
die end-paper which if pasted to die Loner 
face of die cover. 

Pastc-in A correction or an addition to a text 
supplied after the mam impression! and 
tipped into die book opposite die place to 
which it refers («* aka Cancel). 

Pattern In binding magazine? -nd other series 
of vol umes, a sample volume or sample back 
or rubbing and/or other data used to enable 
the bookbinder to match the style of binding, 

Payne, Roger (*735J-07)* An English 
binder of the ifith Century who bound many 
buobs qf great distinction. 

In hand-binding, a style with ornaments 
tree arid flowing in stem uid dower. Before 
Payne s time they had been stiff and formal. 
The honeysuckle ii a customary ornament* 
T3be impTossioni of the tools art usually 
studded round with gold dots, whether used 
in bonders, corneas ar centre pieces. 

Pearl An obsolete wte of type equivalent to 
5 point. 
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PELLET'S PROCESS 

Pellet's process A blueprint process intfCH 
dueed in 1S77. Tbs method ts suitable tor die 
ref reduction of line drawings only* and die 
prints have blue Unci on a near-white hiek- 
ground* As In die blueprint process ferric 
lab on die paper used ire reduced to 1 ferrous 
state by the action of light. Instead qf water* a 
faro-cyomde u used as developer, whkh 
combines with die remaining ferric sits to 
give a blue image. 

Perfecting machine A maditfie with two 
impression cylinders and which prints both 
ride* of a sheet it one operation. 

Period printing Production of books in a 
style appropriate to die period at which they 
were originally mncJ- 

Pe nodical A publication, issued ar regular 
Of irregular intervals,, each issue normally being 
numbered pjiuecurivdy, distinguished from 
other serials in that the process of publication 
is continuous with no predetermined termina¬ 
tion, Within this definition are included 
periodicals which ere commercial ventures, 
usually containing material on a vanety of 
topics, those of a like kind published by 
societies and msdnitioiu, also the mgnJ^ir 
proceedings, transaction*. annual repoxts, etc,, 
of those bodies. This latter group is usually 
distinguidirj in cataloguing by bring entered 
under the heading of the particular society or 
Lnstkaty-^ odier period toll normally re¬ 
ceiving entry under title. 

Periodical east A c-tse b usually consisting d 
two stilf boards covered by buckram ot other 
bookbinding material in which one issue or 
a periodical can be kept during its period ot 
currency, The case normally is lettered on its 
front side with the name of the periodical. 

Periodical stack A stack constructed 10 dis¬ 
play' penodicab, with space on lower shelve* 
for storage of bad* numbers. Sonic stacks wc 
designed with hinged doping shelves to 
allow back ttunibefi (•> be stored imder die 
doping shelves, 

Fervonri authorship Authorship of j work 
by an individual, die reipontibility for tlw: 
thought and expression embodied in the work 
rating solely on him is a private person and 
not by virtue oi any otficc held by lum within 


a corporate body. nor on the corporate body 
ad a whole. 

Personal atalaguc Otic in winch is entered 
under 1 person's name as heading* both book* 
by and books about him. 

Personal mmc entry The record of a book 
in a catalogue under the name of an in^ 
dividual GJojj.). 

pH value Measurements of acid of alkaline 
content of paper. pH ybncuwaJ; pH — is acid, 
pH -h as aEkaiine; thus pH 2 is add, 

Phase The use of a particular method of 
division in, dassifieariou, where the method ts 
loosely connected with the subject divided. 
Wlien a fresh 'phase 1 of division one 
based on form] it introduced some da$sifica- 
ciDn maker* use a symbol to denote the change 
(r.£- the "O' m the Drcfrud Massif cditiM). 

Phase abo occurs when two or more sub¬ 
jects ore connected in some way in a book 
and dte fdarionslup Jus 10 be shown. Further 
instances and cxplanattim* may be Found m: 
Fainter, B. L and Wdb p A.J. TTte fiutdtimattjh 
tjjT hbmy (kssiJltMtim* 1951- Chapter V. 

Sre d/jj Colds Classification, 

Phoru-cliarging Phoco-cltarging lias recently 
been o^erimemed with at Wandsworth 
Central Library', Lucian, where the record 
of issues was photographed on to 10 mm 
panchromatic film by v&c. of the Recorcbk 
Microfilmer, The machine photographs at a 
reduction of 16 ; 1 and a reader ii incorporated 
for viewing; rim gives a magnification of 
04 times the him frame. The micro&lmcr 
is primarily used by banks, uiiurajiec com- 
punin and other bium-.v, hnuws, but if hi* 
proved naoit effective for book charging oil.. I 
could be used for microfilming other library 
documents if so required. 

thticdun 1 

(a) Glungmj* Date labels and nurirud poi lei 
type rickets are nor required. White trarci- 
action cards (3 x 2 In,) of a similar 
3 iuteri.iT to that used for the ordinary 
catalogue cord are used in place of the dale 
Label and each reader, on registration* is 
issued with one ticker only of die season 
ticker type. The ticket contains the usual 


PHOTO-CHARGING 


particular*, die borrower** name, address 
and J_iLr of CEpiry. 

The tnitmL'ricFti cords ore serially num¬ 
bered from one aHfirirdt and primed: ^Nol 
to be removed under any riramSM^ca,* 
A Book due to be returned on or before the 
Use date given below.' The approximate 
number of cards required for any day 1 * 
issue b pre-Jjtcd with the date due. In 
addition* a. bold serial letter ts stamped on 
die transaction card just in front of the 
serial number and indicates the week of 
kmc. The letter* A-L are used* thus giving 
12 batches of transaction cards to be 
used it weekly intervals. The Serial tetter 
acts as an installtoneous guide to any fines 
which may be due. 

When a reader brings his books TO die 
library counter for issue, the appropriate 
hook cards are extracted and bid side by 
side on the raicrofilmcr. On tap af each a 
placed a transaction card, taken from the 
iLumbered file (the accession number on die 
book card must project above the tram- 
action card) and the reader"* ticket, A 
switch Is pressed and the record of the issue 
is thin photographed. Up to four separate 
issues may be frid side by side on the micro¬ 
film er and photographed at one and die 
same time. The pairs of transition cards 
and book cards arc inserted in die appro¬ 
priate book pocket and remain there urml 
the reader return* the hooks; the reader 
keeps his ticker. 

The day's tool issue can be readily 
obtained by subtracting the serial number 
of the first transaction card from the Lot 
used each div. 

Automatic adding machines are used to 
record the issues of * Adult Non-fiction, 
"junior N oo-Ficrioti* and junior Fiction , 1 
The difference between the total of tiiav 
and the grand total for die day gives die 
issue of * Adult Fiction," 

[b) Dirrhwging The front cover of die 
book is opened and the oitiitant can sm- 
mediately see from the serial letter on dre 
transaction card whether a fine is due. If 
no fine is due, the reader goes into the 
library' with no delay after which the 
assistant will extract the transaction Cud 
from tlic book pocket and drop it into a 


box for subsequent filing by weekly letter 
and number. 

(e) OvmJtrcj At the end of the period of 
grace, the relevant fries of transaction cards 
are checked. Any numbers milting from 
the sequence indicate books not yet returned. 
The appropriate film is then pm into the 
fnicrofihncr and overdue* cm be written 
from ft direct as the film itself contains all 
die necessary detail* t.g. reader's name and 
address. 4 kic dbc for return md accession 
number of the book. 

(J) $£Htvjikms Books with mure than 
one reserve are permanently reserved by 
rubber lumping the book pocket, A 
visible index panel is used to list individual 
reserves. Incoming books ire checked 
against it. 

(e) R&iru'dh If the book ie not presented, 
a duplicate transaction card of i different 
colour is made out with the original details 
which mint be given by the reader. This 
card is filed with the cards representing 
books returned. Subsequently^ when the 
book ictdf is returned, the reader indicates 
that it has been renewed and the original 
transaction card is substituted in the files in 
place of the duplicate which is destroyed. 

(J) New realm The reader's registration 
card is photographed it die reader wishes 
to tike books out immediately. The new 
ticket will be given out on the reader"* 
next VtiSL 

The photographic method of charging 
was compared with die Browne system 
over a period of three months. Tile main 
findings were as follows: 

1, There h no saving in time in die actual 
issue of books. As Browne is relatively 
quick, tills cannot be considered any 
disadvantage of pjioco<harging. 

2. The time taken £o discharge a book U 
ralucetk uii average, by over two-think. 
If readers are trained to plane die books 
i m die counter with the front cover open, 
tiie tin il 1 taken to diseltorge thrill on be 
reduced to fractions of a second md 
queueing at die 'in" counter cm he 
abolished. 

j. As transaction cards only have to be 
filed and a* they do nox have to be 
counted, the time previously taken for 
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filing and counting die 'ehajgef U 

reduced by 40 per cent. 

4, Wiring one ficier per rmier hufjead 
of die four previously mod reduces 
cloned labour by 75 per coni. 

5, la Luger Libraries, mlucdom could be 

made iti staff establishments; obviously 
dm depends on bed cirainuraiKes, In 
ill libraries she photographic diafger 
will save a part of the time 

otherwise employed an the mecbaiuoi of 
issue! and discharge ^ g 1 ^! ita assoeiired 
processes. This time can be utilized for 
more important work. 

6 , The maciiim* is best operared by m 
assistant who is seated, it require! ody a 
very simple library counter, whkh in 
itself would be cheaper than die tradi- 
domd library counters and would help 
to improve the appearance of die lending 
lihrary, 

7r The photo-<barger facilitate* the division 
of work into professional and non- 
professionaL The cost of operation is 
low—26,000 issues cm be accommodated 
on the 200 ft length of film (cm the 
basis of each reader borrowing, on 
average, two boob). The cOtt of this 
length of film , imdudmg development,, is 
appiozimattly 2 gns. or about is. 7jd. 
per i*oqq iistia. This charge is offset by 
savings in die number of ticket tstued. 

8. While the initial cost of rile macliinr is 
in die region of £490 1 providing the 
library is Urge enough to have in 
estabbilimcnt reduced, die resultant 
saving in salaries very speedily offsets 
the initial outlay. 

Du The number of books on loan to a 
reader is not aurcmiaficdly limited as his 
ticket b always in ius possession. If 
such a limiurinn is required, tokens can 
be used; alternatively, as a compromise, 
a limit cm be placed on the number of 
books issued at any one time. 

10. Although ther e is hide which can go 
wrong with the micro hlmer itself like 
all machines it b certain to break down 
sometime and emergency measures should 
be tltought one in advance. A temporary 
Browne system could be used by dipping 
book carets and ticker into a pocket, 
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Fin 1 Ijy, it cm be said cint photo-charging 
proves to he a most efficient method of 
recording issues; one which b particularly 
quick for dbchargtQg* gives a complete 
record of cadi nmsAcoon and considerably 
reduces die amount of manual work required 
by the Browne system. 

l-v«c. 

Photu-lidio-offset FhmciUtliography in 
which the image it transferred to 2 special 
rubber roller from which priming is effected. 

Photocopy A copy of a document produced 
by photographic mem 'Photostat' b a trade 
name, and should only be used in referring 
to 2 photocopy produced on a Photostat 
machine. 

Photoengraving The production of a 
design on a Sensitized metal place making me 
of flu* properties of certain rfif which 
are rendered insoluble in water after exposure 
to light. The mterposidou of a photographic 
negative ensures transference of the design in 
correct tonal values, and etching removes the 
non-priming area. 

Photogravure A photomechanical moglio 
iUustration process in which a iiaif-Eone 
sjcen h not inrerpoied between the subject 
and die camera, but an acid^rcsist screen is bid 
direct on (he priming cylinder on which die 
image is also exposed for printing after 
etching. A notable feature is the special 
flexible meal knife, the doctor blade* whkh 
removes surplus ink from the surface of the 
cylbdet. 

Photolithography A photomechanical ap¬ 
plication of the lithographic principle In 
which the image is transferred to a xniEturd 
metal plate by photographic means. 

Phrase pseudonym A pseudonym consisting 
nut of anamc but a phrasers "A member of the 
legal profession/ 

Piano-vocal score A common form ot 
publication for musical works originally com' 
posed for cbortii and/or solo voices and 
orchestra. Fxamplc* arc camaraa* oratorios 
and opens. Often called afio *votrl score,' 2 
piano-vocal score of such a wotk consbp of 
the Original vocal parrs acid an arrangement 





for piano of die orchestral accompaniment 
[AJ^L Gbv,}. 

Pica j, A printers measure used for com¬ 
puting length of lines ami depth of type 
pages: approximately f in. a. An obsolete 
name for a riae of type, approximately n 
point, 

Piekeringfc. William (1796-1834). An Englifo 
publisher and bookseller whose line taste m 
boot production made jib imprint famous, 
tlii fim volume appeared in tfiai. He was 
one of the first to isc doth as b hiding material. 
He was a student of early printing and in his 
book production worked closely with the 
Chiswick PresL Together they led die way 
to die revival of the original Cation typo, 
though die first book to use the old types was 
Lady Wilhiiiglih/s diary with die Longman 
imprint. His edition* of die daflici were 
especially notable; the Oxford Classics, the 
Diamond Classics^ the Aldmc Poets and 
edsiions of Wokon, He adopted the dolphin 
and anchor device of Aldus with the appro¬ 
priate inscription* AUi Dh&p* Anglm. 

Pickup Type-matter wludi \m been twined 
as an ccoftamy, and is used again in a new 
impression. 

Pictorial map A map containing picture! 
that indicate distribution of pkjwl md 
biological feature*. social and economic 
foaracteristHS, etc, (- 47 A . Gh&-). 

Picture collection's ILLUSTRATION 

COLLECTIONS, 

Pie Aiiddentally mixed rypc. An ancient term 
in printing, also spelled pye. 

Pigskin Leather made from the skin oi a pig. 
Tlie graining can be easily distiii^ tiifoeti by 
rite lirdt hair punctures that show on the 
surface. 

Pinhead morocco A morocco of the l^ii- 
grained type, but vsifo the grain urn let anti 
loi distinct than fo the morocco called 'hard- 
grained/ 

Pira ted edition An edition published ilk ij-u jy, 
*.£. an edition issued in violation of copyright 
privilege. Also criJrd pirated reprint' (AIA 

am.y 
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Pitt, Septimus Albert (1878-1937). City 
Librarian of Coventry from I908-15* and 
of Glasgow until his death* where he bad as 
branch superintendent between 1903 and 
iqoS been responsible for much development 
work, including a branch interchange service; 
organized the first municipal commercial 
library* m Britain in Ghrgow in November, 
CpltL Acted as library adviser in South Africa, 
Kenya and the Irish Free State* served on the 
Kenyan committee and had by the time of 
his death planned a manual of commerdal 
and technical library practice for the library 
Association sefict. 

CJ. 

PLacard catalogue A list of books displayed 
on a large sheet, or sheets, and hung up for 
consultation. 

Place of printing Tlie town in which a book 
is printed: usually included in the imprint or 
in die colophon if one b present. 

Place of publication 1, The business address 
of the publishing house slut usugs the book. 
2+ As normally used m the imprint of a 
catalogue entry, foe city or town hi which the 
publishing house is located. 

Placement The position of the text within 
each fi-amc of a miotw eprod ucti o n, 

t. Lino of text across the entire width of 
ihc film. 

Lind of text parallel to die edge of the 
film. 

3. Lines of text half-way across foe width of 
tin? film, with another page occupying 
foe remainder. 

4. Lines of text On I y quarter-way across ti] e 
width of foe fihn H 

Flan 1. A delineation in a borijoatti, vertical 
or oblique plane, showing the relative position 
of die parts of an architectural (in chiding 
naval) or engineering structure. For working 
drawings ot an individual parr oi such a 
structure, or for schemes for dcLtrieal or 
titechaHka] equipment, A drawing, in a 
horizontal plane, slewing the arrangement 
of (d) features in a landscape design, e_£. a 
garden, park, an estate; (/•) petition of streets 
and building* in a projected town, zoned area 
or liutiiar development; (c] him i ni rr and 
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fugtiHKingi in a building or room, an 
inrcrim, a stage setting and properties seals 
in an auditorium. Planting plans For a flower 
border are to be cooridertd diagrams. For 
piam showing (a] die arrangement of equip¬ 
ment for games ot athletics, or for efficiency 
in business* manufacturing, etc,; (&) die relative 
location of musical instruments in an orchestra ; 
or (r) the detail* of au individual piece of 
foniiture or equipment. 3. A graphic plt- 
scntatioti of a tactical military or naval plan 
(A1-/L GW.), 

Planning See Architecture, Punhihg; 
Modular Flawkbig, 

P tonography Printing processes. t.g+ litho- 
gtaphy, which are dependent on the anti¬ 
pathy of oily tuk and wuer, enabling designs 
to be drawn on and printed from Eat surfaces. 

Plan tin, Chris 1 cipher (1514-39). Bom 
near Tour*; established a printing ha use at 
Antwerp in 1555* soon becoming one of the 
most celebrated of hh day. Notable publica¬ 
tions include the polyglot Bible (8v, 1569- 
73). His boohs were, famed lor the accuracy 
of their text and the beatiry of the presswork. 
Typographically Plantin favoured the French 
style, and is said to have purchased some of 
die Gararnond material in ijtii. In 157J he 
became court printer to Philip II of Spain and 
amassed 3 fortune, which, however, was soon 
\ok owing 10 the disapproval of the great 
Bible, and rise failure of his royal patron ro 
provide hiunce. In ! 5^3 he moved to Leyden, 
bur shortly after returned to Antwerp, where 
he died. The firm continued in the hands of his 
family until l H67 when the house 2111 1 equip- 
mens became the municipally owned Plintrn- 
Mcnrms Museum 

Plate i. A flat piece of metal that beam 
matter tu be printed, other in relief, intaglio 
or on the surface, z. An electrotype or stereo¬ 
type derived ftom a relief plate. 3. A full page 
of illustration, on 1 leaf which is usually of 
different paper from that used for the (ext, 
the reverse often being blank but may bear a 
descriptive legend or mother pLie. Plate* 
are not generally included in the regular 
pagination of die book* hut nor invariably so 
nowadays, Flam arc differentiated from other 
Linds of ilhutjarion and ipcdhrd individually 


in the ‘illutiraritiiu' section of the collation 
in earalogumg. 

Plate cylinder The roller of an offset printing 
press which bears the printing plate. 

Plate guarded and hooked An illustration 
attached to a narrow strip of paper or linen 
(die guard) which u then folded and hooked-m 
or around a section before sewing. 

Plate line A dunaoeristtc mark in intaglio 
printing, especially of engravings due to 
the great pressure earned by the engraving 
press on the paper. The design being indsed 
into the plane, this extra pressure is neemary 
to effect transfer of ink to the paper* and in 
the process the shape of the plate is embossed 
additionally, 

Plate number A wbd number given by 
music publisher* to each piece of music for 
idcntiftcaiioiL lx appear* on cadi Seal* and 
occasionally an else title-page, and may be 
used for assigning date*. 

Plate paper A Soft, heavy paper of good sub¬ 
stance, formerly rags* made far siccl plait 
or photogravure printing. Cheaper esparto 
qualities are the modem equivalent. 

Plate reriuon A revision of x stereotype 
plate confined io small textual Juigd which 
may be made without disturbing the lines of 
the impressed phtc. 

Platen press A Eat bed printing press as 
invented by Gordon in 1 Bj 6 t hating type in a 
vertical position at distinct from the rotary 
or rise traditional pres*. 

Playertype See Reflux ComKG, 

Pocket A pocket on the inside ofa book cover 
(usually die bade cover) provided as a recept¬ 
acle for loose maps and the (ike, accompanying 
die book (*&? a! b Pocot Part). 

Pocket card charging A mctlrad ol re¬ 
cording loam which is used in most public 
lending libraries in Great Britain, The books 
on the shelves contain a small pocket which 
balds a card carrying details of die book 
Readers arc suppptsed with ticket* which are 
in the form of a pocket so that* when 1 book 
b borrowed, the book card ft transferred from 
the book pocket to the reader's ticket. The 
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only other process needed at the time of Joan 
is stamping the date of return on a label lei die 
boot, Hie book card projects from the 
reader's ticket to show the number under 
which it is filed, a separate sequence being 
nuintuned for earih return date. Wfuzn die 
book is returned the stamped date indicates 
file appropriate file and die charge unit ti 
removed, the book Card being replied in die 
book and. the ticket being restored to die 
borrower* A* the combined uair s or 'durgef 
it filed in book order, detailed safisrks of 
loans may be compiled and also the charging 
system any be used to intercept reserved 
books by inserting stop signals in the charges. 
The filed unit carries all information needed 
for preparing overdue notices. 

Numerous versions of pocket curd charg¬ 
ing exist bur the earliest form is attributed to 
C. G, Virgo, Librarian and Curator of Brad¬ 
ford, who introduced a method in 1873, 
Hit system as used to-day is iometimrs 
attributed to Mbs Nina E, Browne or to 
James Dulf Brown, both of whom Were 
responsible for important simplifications, 

Podtei part In bound copies of musk fcf 
trios, quartets and so on. one score (usually 
tliar for the piano) is frequently bound as the 
main book, incorporating compensating 
guards and a pocket inside the back cover. 
The other instrumental parts are then bound 
separately in hmp covers tor iiuodoa into 
file pocket; such a parr is called a Pocket Part- 

Point system 1. The standard typographical 
measure, haring each body sire an exact 
multiple or division offi! the otliffi. 7a points 
equal -yotfa of an inch. Originally conceived 
by Fournier in the iSth century. the point 
system replaced the traditional picturesque 
names based on custom only, 

Polyglot Descriptivt of a book containing 
parallel texts in Several languages, especially 
a dictionary of terms tn more than two 
languages, 

Folygnphic Written by several authors* 

Polytopical Descriptive of a book treating 
uf several subjects. 

Popular Tin me A shortened, abbreviated or 
simplified form of the official name of a 

* Ut 
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government^ agency or other corporate 
body* by winch it is ixminoidy known 

(AjLA r Ghx.l 

Pornography From the Greek, meaning 
writing about W o a » originally applied only 
to treatise on prostitutes and proititotion. 
Currently 1 describes writings whose publica¬ 
tion and Abtribufiotl are illegal because of an 
obscene or licentious character. Sometimes 
catalogue* include such items under the terms 
‘crocks' 'airiosa* or Tjccmri (flbvk Gluis.), 

Porphyry P Tree of Ser Bifuhcaxe Classi¬ 
fication. 

Portfolio A case for holding loose papers, 
engravings or similar material, eomktfiig of 
two covets joined together ar the back md 
usually tied at the front and the ends. 

Portrait The likeness of a person, especially 
the face, presumably made from life, bv 
graphic or photographic means* as distinct 
from a caricature. 

Positive A photographic film or print in 
wliich the foams air the sortie as those of die 
document copied. In documentary repro¬ 
duction, tlte poiilive priur if usually die second 
stage, file first being die production of a 
negative [arr d/j*> Autoi-ositivt: PafIb), 

Pre-library bound O: new books, bound in 
library bfiidfog prior 10 or at file time of 
orgiiud ule. Called 'prebuumT for short. 

Predlcables The five prcdicables arc words 
which show what qualities may be predicated 
q1 affirmed of terms fit dassificaciuo. They 
arc: 

Grail* A group which is capable of division 
into two or more groups called species* 
The mmmum j*eiiMr a the comprehensive 
class from winch the first species arc 
taken., 

Spedcs arc groups into which the germs 
may he divided. Any one species may. 
in m cum* be capable of fiirtltef division 
intv species* when for that purpose it 
becomes a ycuus—and so on down to 
the moir minute rpedes requited, die 
injhw rpmci. 

Disroot Tlic feature by which we divide 
the genus imo species is the dfifacuce. 




PREFACE 

It h some qualify added to the genus 
which differentiate* the pan from the 
whale. 

Pnpetfy b some common qudity possessed 
by my group, but which is doe cucatiai 
to the definition or recognition of that 

gfotip. 

Afrident is a property, the possession of 
which is quite accidental and which does 
not affect oilier qualities. 

Preface A brief discourse or note, most 
frequently by the author of the book, pre¬ 
ceding the tcitt* normally explaining the 
purpose of the author ell writing the hook* its 
plan and devdopment, often indlcaring the 
class of reader for whom the book is in¬ 
tended, and acknowledging assistance re¬ 
ceived. Sometimes a preface may be con* 
sidcred as important as the icxl, as m the case 
of the prefaces of George Bernard Shaw 10 
Ills fillyi 

Preface da te The date given at the beginning 
or end of the preface. 

Preliminaries All those pages of a hook pre¬ 
ceding die mam body of the rest. Specifically* 
the items contained on those pages, including 
some or all of die following; haifaadr. Fronds- 
piece, rido-pagefs), dedication, preface or 
foreword, eontenu table, list of sltiistratious, 
uirrodnctiotL The section of a book con¬ 
taining the prclsimuanes ii ordinarily die last 
to be printed, since the contents table and lilt 
of dlmnrarions cannot be compiled until the 
tear is complete, and is therefore given a 
«P«™ signature or signatures and often 
beats separate pagination. 

Additional matter following die text is 
termed subsidiaries. 

Preliminary edition An edition rssiicd in 
advance of a permanent edition, sometimes 
for criticism before the final edition is pub¬ 
lished [AJ^A- Gift*.). 

Preprint* i. An impression printed in ad¬ 
vance of (he regular publication especially of a 
periodical article. z + Punted synopses of 
papera ro be delivered at a conference, cir¬ 
culated in advance lo enable informed du- 
cumon to take place. 


Presentation copy A copy of a book bearing 
an inscnpriun of presentation, generally by 
the author; or a copy of a book presented by 
the publiilicr (A-LjL GW.). 

Press A double-sided book-case of not Ira 
dim four tiers (i,r, two each side) not placed 
against a walL in American usage a single- 
sided book-case with more than r.vo sets of 
thrive*. 

Prtvs errmi Etroia made by the compositor hi 
settmg type, not chargeable to the author. 

Press number S mall figures which in books 
printed between 16S0 and r. 1813 often appear 
at the foot of a page, sometimes twice in a 
gathering.- The figures indicate on which pres 
in die printer's workshop the sheet was primed 
or perhaps the identity of the worker. 

Press proofs Final proofe (page proofs) lent 
to tbe author before machining, 

queries Questions arising from MS. 
obscurities, referred by the printers proof 
reader to die author. 

Pre** release An official or authoritative 
statement giving information tor publication 
eh newspapers or periodicals on a specified 
dare; usually in mimeographed form, Abo 
known os release" and ‘news release* (/LL./L 
Gfoss.). 

Pressmark A symbol indicatsug the room, 
case and sometimes shelf, where a book is 
kept- Tills ii not so precise as die call number 
for it is used in old libranes to indicate the 
press in which the book is shelved,, nor the 
book's specific place (eLL.d. GJasj r ) h 

Prttumcd author See Attbibutep 
Authob, 

Print A general term for engravings, i>. 
copper, seed or mezzotints. Abo extruded to 
bthographic impressions. 

Print page The actual surface or area occu¬ 
pied by the type. 

Printed is manuscript 1, Printed from 
manuscript widiout final editorial revision; 
or according to a spcdJ style indicated by die 
MS. z. Printed for private drcuLuion, t.g. not 
as a trade editiocL 









Printed bur not published Printed but not 
ottered for sale. 

Printer The aeniil workman who mikes the 
impression of type as distinct from the 
publisher or bookseller. The Jistmcrion only' 
became apparent after die 16th century. 

Printer's device An emblem, often of great 
artistic merit, used by a printer or publisher 
ns Identify his work. Famous devices include 
the dblpliin and anchor of Aldus, and, among 
those making a rebus, the black hoy of Le 
Noir. 

Printer t i devil An apprentice to die pri nti ng 
trade, especially a compositor. The tunic 
perhaps derives from the excessively oi^s 
lessty printed Anatomy af tkt trum (1561) 
in which die errors were ascribed by the 
printer not to his workmen* but to die inter¬ 
vention of die Devil 

Printer's ornament A design in ostler wood 
of metal with which a printed page as decor¬ 
ated* *%£. a border, headpiece or tailpiece. Also 
known as an ornament. 

Priatmg Though printing from wood blocks 
was practised in China as early as a*d* MB. 
and from movable imrtd type about 1041-49, 
the peculiar nanire of" Chinese characters 
prevented much development in this art, and 
it is in Western Europe that die invention of 
printing as known to-day took place and was 
brought to perfection. The technical problem 
was basically that of firing indi vidual 
characters in metal accurately anJ in quantity; 
of setting diem m lines and Semiring mem 
together; of adapting existing pressure 
machinery' to die purpose of taking bn- 
prcmoiu from the metal on to a writing 
Surface; and to hud an ink suitable for me on 
metal. 

These problems were solved in the years 
before 1450 by Johann Gutenberg, working at 
Straibmg (c *440-50) and Later at Mainz in 
partnership with a financier, Fust, and a 
technician, Schoetter. No conclusive evidence 
however,, links Gutenberg with the invcurion 
save that of U, Zell writing its the Cologne 
Chronicle! no books bear his name as printer; 
and the surviving document** cither original 
or copies of lost original legal papas, are 
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both suspect a* to forgery and, if genuine, 
equivocal as to the precise nature of Guten¬ 
berg's work Nor are any dates firmly fixed 
except that of the so-called Alizarin Bible, 
which on internal evidence was completed as 
to nibrkauon in August, 1456. Bibliographers 
have, by comparative study of technical 
advances shown in early printing contrived 
to assign rcLirive date* to numerous undated 
speritnetu which by teuton of their primitive 
nature must precede dm Bible, but there still 
remain die curious Costcriana,, whidi may, 
however, have been printed from can metal 
plates* and the Cracow FragmaiEa, to be 
assigned their tine place, Zell's date of 1440 
for the invention is convenient, and* in the 
light of the progress made after 1450, super¬ 
ficially plausible, but it a hard to believe die 
tint sufasqrtrt.d product of die new r art was 
tbit masTrrpicCC! the Alizarin Bible,, md a 
darn much nearer 1430 would seen? mote 
probable. 

The Ijtb century press fr pictured in 
fcvcnl woodcut printer's devices md appears 
to ] iave diffiiod sin l;jj Lirly ] Lcde from the ban d 
press still surviving, save in that it was 
entirely wood; die use of iron for strew, etc, 
being due to W. j. liken (1371-16} 8), From 
die increasing competence of production it is 
deduced that much improvement was made 
in type casting, imposition, the Justification of 
lines, die ability to print metft than one page 
at a time and colour printing. Economic and 
social reasons caused the an of printing to 
spread rapidly to die main cultural centres in 
Italy, France, Switzerland, the NetlLL-rIinds H 
Spain and England by 1500. bur it U significant 
that no less than two-thirds of ijdt century 
printing h Italian, and that most that is best 
in later typography and book production 
finds in origin in the presses of printers such 
as Jenson, dc Spiia and Aldus, all of Venice. 
So too should be noted the dose agorisriom 
of the new art with classical scholarship; 
altlmugh it is only too likely that die great 
quantities of more ephemeral popular works 
which mutt Itave perished, would correct the 
apparent preponderance of such serious w ork. 
There is. however, ao contesting the lofty 
idealism and responsibility uf men such as 
AM us and Froben: and they Hand in striking 
contrast to the cormucrdalfy minded men of 
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rite nest century- During the r(ich nd 17th 
(xatutifi there wis j steady dfflMiaw m 
the stuitianJ nf the product of the press whkb* 
with few honourable exceptions such as 
Pbutin, John Day and the Estienns, xt 
largely concerned with ephemeral produc¬ 
tions* and was inoicnYcr heavily handicapped 
by the unsettled conditions of the rime. The 
trade filled to accrunttlore adequate Capital for 
large undertakings. for example* it was 
essential nr order to print a polyglot Bible in 
En gland la die middle i 7th century to collect 
subscriptum from ptmm to obtain Govern- 
meat support and to secure exemption from 
restrictions on the number of craftsmen ami 
presses allowed. All this demonstrate* the 
restrictive attitude 10 the pres*, one tint was 
universally followed, and which only very 
gradually broke down. 

For litlgUnd die agent chosen was the 
Stationers Company and an extremely clase 
monopoly was estabUihcd in London under 
direct supervision from the Government, 
Provincial prinwig was practically ex¬ 
tinguished. save in the two Universities, ll 
one may generalize from the evidence pro¬ 
vided by the great: printers' strike at Lyons in 
dte ifith ccntuiy p r ami irocn the much later 
documents of the London trade unions. con¬ 
ditions m the trade were miserable, with long 
hours, insecure employment and deplorable 
working conditions. The men were organized 
in dose guilds called Chapels which governed 
acmal conditions in the shops, hut until the 
iodt century these guilds were primarily 
charitable in effect. By die latter part of the 
i&th century conditions were changing* and 
the lubsatutiou of machine for hand power 
accomplished in a century greater changes 
than Jiad occurred in the previous joo yean. 
If the efforts of Badccrvillc to >diirve technical 
perfection were hob ted. and largely im- 
rcgaidcJ T there were new inventions destined 
to change die industry completely. As early 
as r790 Nichokon lnd patmicd a cylinder 
press j the cxperimeriti of Stanhope in *rerei>- 
type, tlie construction of the iron press (i Boo); 
the application of steam power by Kocrug and 
Bauer to the liand press (llii ) and Jacer (1814) 
to a iLit bed press with a continuously revolv¬ 
ing cylinder for newspaper work* were all 
signs oi the change which cuifritiiared in the 


Applcgarth press (1S27) capable of +,tno 
imprcolons an hour. Experiments were abu 
proceeding with die platen press having type 
in a vertical position (Treadwell of Boston, 
ilzz) and were perfected in Gordon's 
Franklin press af 18 This improved rate of 
output gave fisc to the demand for speedier 
composition, and various approaches were 
made to tliis problem, f- a ^ by Sonhopc's 
rationally arranged compositor** rase and 
Wdice’s logotypes, but the most fruitful line 
was that of the type composing machine. First 
invented by Church of Boston (Lines.) in 
iBai, die eommerdahy practicable devim 
were not really available until afer Thome\ 
jetting and distributing machine of 1BB0. 
b I 37 S Mergcnthaler bid invented a "type 
impress ion 1 machine, and in 18S5 a slug-costing 
machine, the forerunner of diE modem 
Linotype was made. In iM$ Houston. applied 
die jacquard loom principle to type costing 
using a perforated sheet; a machine later 
known as die Monotype. Since that time 
elaborate improvements liave been made; 
standard pam such as Interrjpc have become 
available, and much greater flexibility has been 
achieved in dealing with complicated copy 
by mechanical comporitiotL loth century 
developments appear to be along the lines of 
photographic composition and oflret litho¬ 
graphy for printing plates, mJ die large 
number of experimental machines in operation 
would appear to herald the doomof traditional 
printing methods. Printer* still learn, their 
trade of hand presses* and these would scan 
do be the num economic for small jobs and 
above ill* for those who appreciate the un¬ 
surpassed appearance of the old printed page. 
The problem «f rta arathetk standard of 
printing ii fascinating, and one that deti iamk 
much comparative study of existing work, of 
the various trades that combine in the pr-o- 
durrian of a book, and above alj, the cultural 
background against which the book is to be 
viewed This problem u most obviously 
approached m the Private Press movement; a 
curious intrusion of the comparative amateur 
into a highly specialized trade. The liisrory of 
publishing is studded with examples of in¬ 
dividuals who desired especial treatment 
fitwn the trade and wiu>. If Ktffiriendy per¬ 
severing* os Ralph Vincr* Egciton Brydges 
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or RuskiiL, would even ret up their own prim¬ 
ing firms rather uuii submit to trade customs, 
but the other side, that of die amateur printer 
is both curious and rewarding of study. 
Only a brief outline can litre be given of 
a movement that has undoubtedly pro¬ 
foundly influenced the standards of the 
trade, and reference must be made to 
the general literature of the subject, 
f.jjf. Tortikinson'i Stlrtf bibliography of privet 
pttisr* (istiB). Primarily; die private press 
movement U of the 19th anti loth centuries, 
mu I die coimoisKUH of printing hml dabbled 
in the art previously, e r g. Walpole at the 
Strawberry Hill Press, the first significant 
figure i* that of Cl H- O. Daniel who at Frome 
and then at Oxford, established a small press 
for priming family items. Nor of great 
arriirk standard, the Daniel Press will be 
forever celebrated for the revival of the Bell 
rypes. Of muck greater importance is 
Wiltrim Moms who first emaciated stan¬ 
dards of book production bored on com¬ 
parative study of die work of die i$ik century 
masters, Morris no doubt over elaborated, 
and his predelimon Hbr Gothic was conn ter to 
lorii century taste, but Ids inspiration nor 
only in this country but in America and 
Germany was rrenicndotfl T To lum perhaps 
snore than any other fe due the current 
instructedinKiKC in die historical and aesthetic 
study of type and book production among the 
wider reading public. The chief successors to 
Morris were she Ashendem? and die Doves 
Presses; but, as reference to Tamknison will 
show, private presses were numerate up to 
die 1914 war, and again up to 1939. Perhaps 
die mmt notable pren between die wars was 
the Grcgynog Picas of Newtown, Mont¬ 
gomery, whose books arc as beaurifdly bound 
as they ate printed. Mention should, however, 
be made of the Nonesuch Press which has 
proved that good standard printing and 
production may yet be commercially practic¬ 
able, and which alone among die private* 
presses lias survived tlic last war. Since 1945 
the Dropmore Press has been founded by a 
well-known publishing him to ensure the 
ranrin nance of tire hand-made book tradition. 
The specialist work of the university pmscs 
should receive notice, especially in view of 
the employment of such well-known typo- 


PRISON LIBRARIES 
gnphers as Bruce Rogers (Cambridge) and 
Morhmi (Cambridge). 

One important element that diunld receive 
menrion is rhe research and revival of tradi¬ 
tional type* by die Monotype and the Lino¬ 
type Corporations. There is no longer need 
for anry primer to complain of the lack of 
availability of good qualify type or of paucity 
of interesting faces. 

For the librarian, appreciation of printing 
lui perennial interest as being die very life 
blood of hb profession, hut he is also fee- 
quently required to commission work from 
die printer, and that this presents an oppor¬ 
tunity, few will deny. It has long been 
established that good quality printing is 
relatively lirde dearer than shoddy work; 
but it v> ccrainlv desirabEe to know the basic 
ro urines and practices of the printer, both as 
affecting what he can and what he will do. 
There is a strong competitive element ttMiay 
in the use of offiee priming machinery 
especially of the effect lithographic variety* 
and die electric, typewriter is a powerful 
riulknge where mull runs axe concerned: 
and the ephemeral nature of much library 
printing mure ensure that die cheapest method 
of reproduction dull be used* but it is un¬ 
deniable that for the permanent items, there 
b no surpassing good letterpress w’ork. A 
librarian who regards SrU forms and a ca- 
logues (of the princcd kind] as indicating the 
standards upheld by she library will have no 
hesitation in recking the dose collaboration 
of Iris printer. 

A sound primer can be of the greatest 
service both in suggesting appropriate paper, 
type and ink, bur also in advising on layout in 
relation to COSt- The trade is strongly ffitl- 
rervative in Ideas, but Libraries seldom reck 
eecentrieiriei of pruning. Study of con¬ 
temporary styles is valuable, and themimerom 
trade journals offer much hdp in this respect. 
Many printing bouse* also issue # sty 1 o books 
which arc of great help to the amateur, 

t.tf.L, 

Printing* A genera] Icon for papers used for 
priming is ditiincr from other industrial 
purposes. 

Prison libraries Until the late 19th century 
prisons combined 'safe custody of die person* 





prison libraries 

with 'improvement of die mind - -. operating 
by sedmitm, employment ami religion. 4 
There \>ra> no statutory provision for libraries 
in prison, although the Chaplain of Maidstone 
had started a library in 1 and there were 
others. Twenty-tight years later die tew con¬ 
firmed diat *Na books or printed papers shall 
be admitted into any prison lor the use ot 
prisoners* except by permission of rise 
Visiting Justices/* 

It was not until the passing of die prison 
Aa K IST7, wlien control and ownership of all 
local prisons passed to the Secretary of State, 
dial authority came for a library to be 'pro¬ 
vided in every prison comb ting of inch boots 
as from time so rime may be sanctioned by 
tile Cummisionca** The method of selecting 
boobs rested with the chapla i n i and school¬ 
masters who submitted lut= of boob annually 
to die local Viitting Committees. Rccom- 
mcniitLoiis for purchase were then made to 
the Prison Commission and hnplemcmed, 
after die Chj^lmt-General had approved the 
'suitability* of the wilecriom 

Reading was one of the privileges allowed 
in die Progressive Stage System instituted by 
$lr Edmund do Cane (Chairman of the 
Prison Commission 1878—95). Books could 
be read for recreation after die third month 
of semen Dr, with the result that fhon sentence 
men, who constituted Bo per cent of tlte 
prison population, were not entitled to read 
fiction. The cost of all reading miner supplied 
to die prisoru wo$ borne by a capitation gram 
of n r jd + based on the population on this bit 
stage. 

hi 1910 Winston Churchill set up the 
Departmental Committee an the Supply of 
Books to Prisoner^ which recommended that 
die capitation gram should be determined by 
the whole average prison population, and 
spent entirely on recreational and educational 
boob. The Committee displayed an interest 
in die kind of boob which should be Sound 
on the shelves, elementary trade handbooks, 
general fiction and 'pcriodieuls conuining 
information as to the principal evens of the 
outside world and the opinions of educated 
men upon them-" 15 

At tliii time prisoner indicated their choice 
from die library' catalogue and die boob 
were delivered direct to the odk If die chosen 


book was unavailable often my book would 
be sene instead. This system continued for 
many years and lead to much abuse. It lm 
been criticized in bookswritten by eac-prisoncrs. 

Between 1924 and 1927 the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust contributed £2*750 for toob 
for educational classes. A grant ol £400 was 
made by the Treasury in. 1926. The Educational 
library b still aT Wakefield Prison* and boob 
arc despatched to prison! durougboui the 
country for use in classes or by individuals. 
Foreign literature and technical libraries are 
also at Wakefield- New catalogue to disc 
three libraries appeared in 1950* when topics 
were circulated dirougbout die prison system. 

In 1938 East Suffolk County Library 
Loaned zoo boob 10 Hdkaley Bay Borstal 
rnd from 1943 received a capitation grant 
of 2s. for this service. Wartime difficulties ol 
book supply and post-war rising prices en¬ 
couraged di Prison Comniisiion to seek the 
help of pnhhc libraries. Prison libraries must 
be considered as port of due partem of prison 
reform, hi that light the opportunity given to 
local authorities to engage m the prison 
library service was the most important event 
since the Departmental Committee of 1910. 
Tbcir incfeaitng pamripaEsott demonstrates 
the enlightened policy of die Prison Com¬ 
mission. Ac present 47 local authorities 
offer Service ro prisons. 

Book provision is still undertaken by the 
Commission in nearly 20 ertablishmstla. 
Boob are purchased centrally and aocesrioncd 
at Wormwood Scrubs before allocation to 
prisons and Bot»b* Some of die larger 
prisons have spatial libraries for young 
prisoners and corrective train era. In Borstals 
pameubrly, the importance of reading is 
recognized uid bas been encouraged by the 
formation of 'Book Clubs.' 

There ate five types prison:* centra], 
regional training, tor corrective trainings 
local and 'ripen. 1 In practice one csrablisluneut 
may contain two or three types. This creates 
a problem as prisoners of different categoric* 
are kept segregated and have dirir own 
library periods. 

The Prison Commission raised the grant to 
5*. per head of the average prison population 
in 1948, and to (Ss. from April 1st,. 1955- This 
does siot allow much beyond the purchase of 
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books* although the extern of the some 
offered by local tuthoritiet varies from book 
supply only to serif on duty when die prison 
library ts open. The principle of open-access, 
long desired by the Pmun Conxmiaiun is now 
omvccsjl, except in a few of its 1-irgot and 
most crowded prisons. Even in these, how¬ 
ever, some categoric! of prisoner* ch a ng e thdx 
own books. 

The most successful prison libraries are 
where the librarians responsible for tire service 
axe interested in the work and have Happy 
relations with the prison staJf Penooahty 
and temperament are important constdera- 
tions when selecting assistants for duty at the 
prison, as die prison librarian is primarily a 
reader's adviser. Usually he supervises prisoner- 
orderlies who discharge die books and sort 
them prior to examination before shelving. 
Many authorities prefer to use theit own 
stationery, aldiough the Home Office provides 
library cords for prisoners records 

Requests for particular books arc supplied 
from library headquarters or passed to regional 
sources. Several local authorities send theit 
printed bouhints to ritdr prison branches and 
individual lists ore easily prepared for men 
who will benefit by them. Book talb and book 
display* are appreciated by die prisoners and 
are welcomed by the authorities, 

1 Sic^a Minmitiee m prison provision, iSii- 
s The prism urn 

4 LmjJ prison rode. Rule 42. 1S7S. 

* Ripen 0/ r/te departmental wmmUttc on the 
supply offovk 10 prisoners, Cd* 55^9* 1911- 

! Priwn rn/cj. 1949-51. 

* Blech. J, E V "Books for the privi¬ 
leged dosses 1 (Letter). Lih, Ass. Bjk^ 1955* 

57 * is* 

Downtan* J. A. 'Libraries in prisons/ (In 
Library Assodation (London and Home 
Counties and Eastern Branches)- Papers read 
it the joint annual week-end conference, 
GbaoMft-Sca, 1950- 

MaeGonnkE A. H. The edutafion of adult 
prisoner?* 1931. 

Watson, K. F, Trbon hbraxks/1951. (Library 
Association Pamphlet No. 7.) 

Great Britain. Report of she departmental 
cmumiih-s on the supply of to prisoners. 

cd. ssSpw 1911. 
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Reports of the Cuminuriffrteer of prisons and 

dheeton of eonvirtprisons. 19316, 19 J9 tQ date. 
In addition, F&x, L W., TJ&r English prism 
and Borstal system. iq$z w is lecommended 
for background reading, 

R.f.W* 

Private mark A symbol* mark or legend 
appearing in a book, usually inside the front 
board or on the title-leaf, indicating owner¬ 
ship. Many libraries use a rubber stamp for 
this purpose and sometimes combine it with 
a process sump in which sections are signed 
by the individuals responsible for the various 
stages of preparing a book for issue onto the 
shelves. Often* additional mark* are placed 
on particular page* of every book, especially on 
plates. 

Privately printed A book printed on a 
private press or, if printed on a public pies*, 
issued for private riradotion and not inters Jed 
for general distribution through the pub¬ 
lishing and bookselling trade. Us the Latter 
case the book is often described a* ^Printed 
at the authors expense' or may contain a list 
of the private subscriber? wdio have financed 
the printing. 

The catalogue entry for privately printed 
books will signify the fret by the addition in 
the imprint of the abbreviation 'priv. print/ 
when this is not readily apparent from the 
title* 

Proceedings The published record of a 
meeting of a society or other prganization* 
frequently accompanied by abstractor reports 
of papers presented (are ahu Trass actions). 
(A LA. Gloss.) 

Process block Metal printing iurtke pro¬ 
duced with the aid of photography axsd a 
chemical action which utilize* the hardening 
consequent on the exposure of certain sub- 
stances ta light and their insolubility in 
water. Etching w employed to remove non¬ 
printing areas. 

Process colour printing Photomechanical 
relief process of reproducing pictures in 
colour by overprinting separate halftone 
p la tea prepared by colour filters for each of 
two 01 mote colours. Called from tire number 
of plates so used, direr-, four-edour process. 
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process slip 

Proems slip A cud at slip, sometimes a 
printed farm, which actompiuic* a book 
through die cataloguing department. Ac cacti 
stage itcim of uifomianoii ate added to the 
slip* together with the initials of the pcnotis 
inserting inch inibtmiirion. The purpose of 
the process- slip is ro provide tike cataloguer, 
and particularly the reviser. with as muds 
information as is necessary for Compiling 
ail the catalogue entries and references. in 
*omc libraries the process dip records b 
addition the iniiaab of staff responsible for all 
die proassn through ’which the book passes, 
from first receipt until completion and 
readings for shelving. 

Also called 'Catdogue card copy/ 'Cata¬ 
logue slip/ 'Oralogticr** dip/ 'Cataloguing 
proems dip/ 'Copy dip/ 'Guide sli p/ 'Routine 
slip' and 'Work slip/ 

Process s tum p A rubber stamp impression 
on die track of the tide-page of a book to give 
the library history of the book and to show 
wlikli assistants were responsible tor the 
various stages of its processing [Ubr. Ck), 

Processing In photography and doeutnmtiry 
reproduction, the operations of developing, 
fixing, washing and drying prints and films. 
Processing of the silver halide papers used m 
normal photocopying involves tile develop- 
meal of the exposed film halide to a silver 
images Fhhng convert! the unexpewd silver 
halide to soluble tilts, and washing removes 
hath die soluble salts and the fixing solution. 

Programme dirscmtioti A dtnectation 
accompanying the ^programmes' (i.r. an¬ 
nouncements of inemorxa] exercises, lectures* 
etc.) published by a university or school, 
especially one in Germany, Austria, Switzer¬ 
land nr one of the Scandinavian ocmnnies 

(M Cede.). 

Pragretfive proofs, Separate colour print!! 
far each stage of rhme^abur production. 

Projection The method employed by a 
cartographer for representing on a plane the 
whole or a part of the earth's surface (*d_L_*4_ 
Gka.). 

Prompt book The copy of a pky itsed by a 
prompter, showing action of the play, cues, 
movement of acton* propertied costume and 


scene and light plots. Abo called "prompt 
copy 1 ( 4 -LA Gbss>). 

Proof A trial print from type after composi- 
rion. Corrections am made at successive stages, 
eg. galley and page proof If requited extra 
intermediate proofs will be provided by 
irrmgumerEt- 

Proof before letter* A proof of an engrav¬ 
ing without any inscription, eg. ode or name 
of andsL 

Proof reading i. Checking the composed 
type by the MS. 2. Checking by the author 
co ensure that die printer lias followed hh 
MS. 

Property [in cliiislfica ticin 1 See Fke- 

PfCABLES. 

Pscudandry A woman author writing under 
a masculine pseudonym. 

Pseudonymous works A work is said to be 
pseudunymout when the writer lias con¬ 
ceded Iiit identity under a false name which 
appears id the book as the name of the author. 

The librarian and cataloguer* who must 
consider both the convenience of the reading 
public and die desirability, for ease of official 
reference, of assembling the writing? of a 
tingle person together on die shelves (or the 
relevant entries in the catalogue) need 10 
decide whether preudonymout works shall be 
represented under pseudonym or real name, 
In favour of eniry tinder pseudonym in 
catalogues it may be said that many authors 
are known, exclusively or more widely undei 
pseudonym by the reading public In some 
cases the author may not wish his identify to 
here veiled- Frequently nowadays pseudonym* 
are used and appear on the titled-pages with no 
indication that they are pseudonyms; the 
adoption of an inflexible rule for entry under 
real name would therefore lead 10 much 
time-consuming bibliographic research 
each name uiffamilur to the caxaloguer would 
require proof of being a real name. Again, 
books written by a single author under 
different name* may be totally dissimilar in 
content and ftyln* the reader* of One kind 
having no interest in the others and naturally 
searching only by the one name known. 
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Entry under red name its die catalogue may 
be justified solely from the advantages con¬ 
ferred by the entire liter-ary output of an 
author ai represented in the library appearing 
in one place under a constant heading [ix r 
the k-gal curnae). By analogy, as works on 
Phthisis would nor be entered, some under 
Pluhisisp some under Gcirijurriptioiu and 
ofli r rs under Pulmonary mbcretiiDsISp neither 
should the works of a tingle person be to 
separated. Ft is also largely true dial, post¬ 
humously, pseudonyms are Forgotten* the 
author becoming known in literary liktory by 
his real name. Books about these authors even 
during dinir lifoitne will refer to them by real 
name, and it is under dm 3 * subject heading 
that these will be cuxdogucd p a point of 
signiEwt in dictionary snd mine catalogues 
where entries for books by* and about, an 
author should appear together. 

The solution lies in Entering pseudonymous 
works doubly, under pseudonym and also 
red name* but since double entry com 
additional cataloguing rime anti will dim 
mercase the bulk of die dialogue unduly 
a decision of principle has usually to be made. 
Tile principal codes of cataloguing offer 
varying decisions hut the Anglo-A men can 
Joint Code* used by a majority of English- 
speaking libraries, dictates that entry under a 
writer's pseudonym only when the real name 
it not known* 

Public libraries The term "public library' 

Km hid and *rt\\ Ki« many diffr nmt c0H- 

nodrions. It k not even possible to say tint a 
"public library" is one which is not *piivare/ 
or, tint it is one which is available generally 
to die "public or that it is one supported 
mbsLintLilly by public funds. Institutions have 
been termed 'public libraries' wlikh have no 
such claim to the name. 

In a niL-morandruii on T 7 je ievekpmatt aj 
puh!k tibrmy services prepared by the Puhik 
I-ibrnries Section of the InBcmationsl Fcdera^ 
rion of Library Asradarimu and adopted at 
the international Congress of Libraries and 
Documentation Centres at Brussels m 19 J 5 , 
it is laid dm 'it k the purpose of public 
libraries to make it possible fer all men, 
according to their needs and circumstances* 
to enjoy whatever benefits full access 10 hooks 


and related forms of record may bring diem. 
* . * The public library 11 only one of the 
many means of access, including libraries 
of ocher kinds and die personal possession of 
books. The public library should not com¬ 
pete with these. Co-operation between 
public libraries and other libraries should be 
developed to the maximum/ The public 
library H u concerned with all materia] of 
value to the individual and the community 1 
and it is its duty' "oot only to meet exktmg 
demands but also to encourage and facilitate 
wider demands from more people/ The 
essentials of the service arc noted 1 "The 
public library must be a comprehensive, 
general service For the use of all sections of the 
community,... It u proper daat it should be 
provided by the community as a whole, at 
die common expense of rh** community 
(with or without additional assistance from 
the common hand* of the state). ... It should 
be a "free"' service in tint no user should be 
required to pay any fee, subscripriuti at other 
charge , . . in order to avail himself of its 
services. . . .. The public library should be a 
local service" provided by the leol authority 
but ‘the responsible local authority should be 
die largest consistent with geographical and 
other conditions which will nevertheless 
anaio die advantages of local control/ 

The conception of a public library service a 
rather more than 100 yean old. Ln the U.S.A, 
States laws enabling towns to establish and 
maboiti libraries by taxation were passed in 
New Hampshire in 1849 and Massachusetts in 
1851, though the first tate-supporred free 
public library in die U.S.A- was jet up 
without any specific legal basis as early as 
5833. The first Public Libraries Act for Eng¬ 
land and Wales received the Royal Assent m 
1S50. There had been muitidpaE ‘public" 
libraries, however, lung before due Com¬ 
mencing with one erected some time between 
39 and 2 7 p c, there were reported to be aS 
public libraries in ancient Rome. During (be 
Middle Ages several places in Germany (r^. 
Ubn* Magdeburg, Nifrnbcrg, Hamburg) 
established town Libraries and many similar 
institutions came into in the 18th 

and early igtli centuries in Switzerland, 
Prance* Norway and elsewhere throughout 
Europe. Id this country die tidiest such 
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institution was probably dm ptovided in the 
City of London m ike 13th century. Usually 
as a rauh of private benefaction 1 tew 
similar libraries came into being tn the 17th 
century [Coventry i6ot, Norwich ttfoS, 
[pswick Leicester* etc.). Never impomm, 
they 10011 ceased tu be defective—rise sole 
exception being the Clietham Library' estab¬ 
lished in Manchester in 163], and sail active. 
Many of those established elsewhere in 
Europe* on the contrary, became and continue 
as important libraries though, as a rale* they 
tended t& become "letenrifie or scholarly 
libraries, often with archival functions. They 
were not generally (the Dcidi manike Ei blioidc 
in Olio is eras exception) forerunners of die 
public library' as 1 service for die £□ mm unity 
ai a whole. 

The need for this larter type of service did 
not* of coarse, come into ccmctiee until the 
spread of literacy' md education brought an 
increasing demand tor access to books. The 
inter-action and relationship of die five maim 
methods adopted, in various countries would 
make on mtcrcsting story. Them ate the 
subscription libraries of die middle classes, die 
mechanics instil liem and "mercantile' libraries 
of the working daises, clerks and artram t 
the librarici established by philanthropic 
movements* those of minions and politico] 
organisations and the Erne public library of 
the Anglc-Amencan-^kmdiiiivian pattern. 
The present status of public library services m 
any country ro-day is largely a direct remit 
of the extent to which the hit pattern his 
succeeded In superseding one of die others. 
Foe example, where the mil timer of die 
religious library has remained strong {as in 
Belgium or Holland) or the "subscription 1 
idea lingers on (as in South Africa or South 
Australia) or mule unions continue the 
tradition of the median ict institutes [si in 
Yugoslavia and die Iron Curtain countries) 
the genuine public library has made little 
and difficult progress. The some u equally 
true of countries where the scholarly* library 
tradition has causal the wider general service 
to be regarded as an inferior ‘popular* pro¬ 
vision {as in Italy, Austria, to some chuie in 
Germany, etc.). 

The foundation of the British public library 
service owes much to William Ewin h MP. 


for Dumfries Burghs; Joseph Brotberton, 
Mr?, tor Salford and Edward Edwadb who 
were largely responsible for the pairing of the 
first Public Libraries Bill. Edwards became 
Erst librarian of the tint public library to be 
upened under the provisions of this Aci—at 
Manchester in 1352- Norwich was the ftrw to 
adopt the Act (in September, 1830) but pro¬ 
vided no service until 1837. Brighton also 
began library activities in 1850 bur by virtue 
of a private Act. Other pioneers were Win- 
Chester, Bolton. Ipswich, Oxford, Liverpool, 
Blackburn, Sheffield and Cambndge. The 
Erst to adopt the Act in London was the 
Parish of St_ Maigirec and St John {Wett- 
minstor). 

The 1850 Act* applied only to England and 
Wales, permitted adoption only by towns 
with 10,000 or mere population and limited 
expenditure to the product of a halfpenny 
rate* none of which was to fee spent on boob- 
The population limit was lowered to 5,000 
and the rote limit raised 10 id. by an Act of 
1855. Powers were extended to Scotland and 
Ireland in 1853. The td. rate limir remained 
for England and Wales until 191 g when it was 
abolished; in Scotland it was removed only 
in 

Progress was very slow at fuse, only 48 
authorities in England, Wald, Scotland and 
Ireland adopting the Act before 1S7O. Between 
this and 1890, however, die number increased 
to 2T5 and by die end of the century to 401. 
This progress was due largely to the general 
advance hi education and social progress but 
oho to personal endmsmm such as that of 
Thomas Greenwood, a publisher, to the 
activities of die Library Association founded 
in T877 and, above all, to private benefaction* 
notably that of John Pasmore Edwards and 
Andrew Carnegie- The latter gave help to 
21 n towns in England aiui Walo, 50 in 
Scotland and 47 in Ire land so flut 1 when he 
died in 15315? there were 5S0 separate library 
buildings associated with his name. 

In l pi j was founded die Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trent which exercised an impor¬ 
tant influence upon foirher development, 
especially by mitiacmg county library service! 
on an experimaital basis and supporting 
dnmt until the Art of 19153 fim gave library 
powers to county counrib; after tint it made 
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substantial grants and gave in valuable guid¬ 
ance and encouragement. 

At die present time there ii only one local 
authority nc.± tn die whole of the U-K~ 
which has not a rate supported public library 1 
(Mountain Ash* 28*000 pop.). 

The Public libraries Acts jre and have 
always been 'adoptive' ; that is to say that the 
load authority concerned has been free to 
decide whether or not to provide libraries 
and i£ liberty to spend as little and (since 1919) 
as much as they wished upon diem. Therefore 
it is remarkable and praiseworthy dui almost 
complete nationwide coverage should have 
been achieved. Only in the Scandinavian 
countries lias tins been appieached. In 1955 
public Library sen,’ice was being given by 5S7 
bid t pen del ] c local library authorities. Service 
was given from 31,249 pones (ta 577 ontnio- 
pal central libraries and county lieadquaiters; 
1,191 fiill-timt brandies; 29*481 pan-time 
branches, centres, etc, including school, 
hospital and prison libraries) and also by 158 
mobile libraries. 

Registered borrowers from lending libraries 
totalled 15,[00,000 (26 per cent of the total 
population) T inti ifHiml issue for home rtad- 
tug* j86,300,000. Total expenditure was 
^12,810*000 of which ^|,iSo p ooo was spent 
on books. Staff employed on pnblie library 
work (excluding ‘manual 1 workers) totalled 

Hie various departments, tperialried activi¬ 
ties, methods, etc., are the subject of separate 
articles in the Encyclopaedia but certain 
generalities must be menrinneil b diis 
•general' article. Firstly* the public libraries of 
Great Britain are financed entirely from load 
rates (excepting tor revenue from fines, etc., 
and very' occasionally income from small 
gifts). Excepting that the county libraries in 
Scotland cam grants as part of die education 
Service there is no assistance whatever from 
the central government. Secondly, they are 
rnmaged in ah (but two or three) of die 
municipalities by Library Committees ap¬ 
pointed by die local authority and in die 
counties by subcommittees of die Education 
Committee. Thirdly, their scope and ideals 
conform ro the critmasetoutin die Memoran¬ 
dum quoted at the beginning—they offer a 
'general' representative stock placed freely at 
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the dispeiai of all people; they are genuinely 
free from any propagandist or partisan in¬ 
fluences and so far ai their resources permii 
offer rite public a full, free opportunity of 
access to boob of ah kinds. 

One would not, however* suggesi; thai 
diear resources invariably permit this oppen* 
tuniry to be adequate and genuinely effective 
Major limitations have yet to be overcome. 
Firstly* scandatds of service (determined 
according to tbe interest and understanding 
of each local authority and influenced or 1101 
by die ability and determination of the 
librarian) vary seriously, in all types and sizes 
oflibrary system*. Thi* is indicated by varying 
standards of expenditure per head of pop uk- 
from Fur example, [he national median 
expenditure per head of population was 55-tid. 
bur whereas the lughest (excluding central 
London authorities where exceptional cir¬ 
cumstance* prevailj war the lowest 

was 5 yd_ Book expenditure per head of 
population varied similarly* with 2 median 
of tj-Sd. and a higlirst of and 1 lowest 
of o-jcL 

Secondly, tbe true purposes and values of 
public libraries have changed from those of 
the pioneer as educational* .social and economic 
conditions have improved and other means 
for recreation have came imo being, Thus* 
to-day die public library has wide and varied 
responsibilities for promo frog individual 
development, commerce and technical pro¬ 
gress antisocial and cultural advancement wliidi 
demand both access to extensive, well-main¬ 
tained bookrtodu and the serried of expert 
and speebiketi staffs. It is impossible for these 
to be provided by independent Library systems 
too small to afford the necessary minimum 
expenditure- There were m 1955 in England 
and Wales 218 authorities serving less than 
40,000 (169 of these less than 30*000* no less 
than 20,000 and 50 under 10,000), 

It lias become increasingly necessary to in¬ 
corporate tilde in larger uniis (r#. into 
county library systems). A memorandum 
suggesting that all authorities unable reason¬ 
ably to expend a minimum of £15*000 per 
annum (f.e. most of those with populations 
below about 43^000) should be requested to 
form part of large systems, though rejected by 
those voting at the Annual Goicral Meeting 
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of the Library Association in 19 JJ P was 
adopted by a luge majority after a postal 
ballot. 

Ncwthd&s the British public library 
service is erne of die ben: in die world and is 
Mcadily improving. The partem of library 
service in die United States a basically similar 
to rha* in the United Kingdom though thr 
governmental uiiei and die le^al bask varis 
considerably from Mate Co state. The ideals 
and the type* of service and methods closely 
resemble one own; die need for the closer 
integration of small independent services or 
their amalgamation to form larger systems with 
greater resource* is an even greater problem; 
anJ at the present time over otic-quarter of 
the population still lack any kind of library 
service, NevertheLm the library of the U-S* 
has done more probably dun of my other 
notion to discover, establish and make widely 
known the true objectives and possibilities of 
the service* 

In die Scandinavian countries we find the 
ideals of Anglo-American librariamhip, 
adapted to national conditions, well imple¬ 
m e n t ed . hi Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
virtual nationwide coverage lias been adikvod. 
Library provision remains the mpomibilicy 
of local aiuhorkins, matiy of them very small, 
but state aid, wisely dispensed by Mate library 
departments bos welded the town ami due 
country^ into a well co-ordinared system- 
Cotmry or central libraries have been cstab- 
lidicd which not only give help and advice to 
the smaller libraries but provide them with 
wider boobtocb and meet die needs of 
individual readers. The next best public 
library service in the world is probably due 
of New Zealand Here die Urge cities have 
excellent provision, similar to that of the 
best comparable dties in diu country p and a 
National Library Service maitininrd by the 
centra] gotntirnent, k both giving airistancc 
to Small libraries* not muimilar to that afforded 
by the headquarters of a British county library 
to its brands and centra* ami stimulating 
die gradual transition into genuine public 
libraries of many of tht old established aub- 
aatpeim libraries to be found throughout the 
country, A similar process is in being in the 
Suite* of Australia where active, well-planned 
s&K library dcpaitmrnff are, in dicir different 


ways, giving aid with grants and service* 
and encouraging both the esrablishment of 
new public libraries and the conversion of 
one-time subscription libraries, In Canada 
service is very unequal as it is in South 
Africa where the subscription system is still 
wo firmly entrusted and where there are still 
too many uxucrvcd regions—and unsemd 
dasies and races. Valuable experiments arc to 
be found in the West Indies and in the West 
and East African Colonic*. To return to 
Europe; in Holland and Belgium rhere are a 
lew good modem municipal libraries dfoid- 
sng a striking contrail to the prevalent 
inadequate, ilhsuppatlcd and over iitudl in¬ 
stitutions provided by racial and religious 
groups. In France there are generally few 
municipal libraries provided on modem lines 
and many mure or tea moribund town libraries 
operating in accordance wiih the ideas of a 
century ago; In a small minority of the de¬ 
partment* rural services have been starred 
since the war. There are a few but promising 
examples of modern provision in Italy, In 
Germany the partem of development ii fluid 
with* however* a marked trend towards the 
ideal* of the Anglo-Scandinavian public 
library service. Elsewhere in the world—in 
Turkey, Israel, Indonesia, Ft t dr-i, South 
America, though little has yet been achieved 
the movement is on the march. In this viral 
work of promoting world-wide public 
library facilities both a* a means of securing 
fnnd.imcuflll education and of ameliorating 
backward conditions, social and economic, 
and of gradually creating decent standards of 
living and intelEecnia] opportunity and fire- 
dotn* UNESCO k playing a great part and 
needs die fullest support of ail those who 
realize bow essential good public libraries are 
in the spreading and cousolidati on of genuine 
civilization. Without public libraries there 
can be no true democracy, no real freedom of 
mind or of body. Probably one of die mttft 
striking and encouraging features in this post¬ 
war world has been the increasing extent to 
which this fact is securing recognition. 

Great Britain. Board &j Edufotitw, Public 
tibrmks fu/flppjitfef. Report on public 
libraries in England and Wales. FLM.S.O., 
13 * 7 - 
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libraries, ifrxwiraj md art gdUfi£L and 

cd J+ 194?- 

Ldgh. D. 77re public library iff the United 
States: ilst gmmrf report of the public library 
inquiry. New York, Columbia Univ. Pr. t 

Library Assodhrioi?, *4 survey cj libraries. 
Library xAisoditjoii + lp|S. [Coven Great 
Britain. US-A. and the grocer pin of 
Europe,) 

McCoivin, L, R_ The public library system cj 
Great Britain* Library Association. 1942 
McColvm* L. R. Public library extension* 
Puris, UNESCO, I 95 CK 
McCoivin, L, K. The chance ta read: public 
libraries in the iff or Id to-day, Phoenix House, 
I 9 J& (Deal* with Great Britain* Elec, 
US.A.p Scandinavia, Belgium, Holland, 
France, Germany* Italy, UdLS.R.* Yugo¬ 
slavia, Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Canada, W. and E. Africa* W. ladles, 
«c.) 

Minto, j. j4 history of the public library 
move merit in Great Britain awd Inland 
Allen & Unwin and the Library Associ¬ 
ation, n)jl 

Mmiford* W. A. Penny rote: aspects of 
British public library history, 

Library Assodadon, 1951 . l mcc 

Public libraries coraralcMre In else Bricidi: 
system of local government, all policies arc 

originally iiiJ iflirtJ frtl it OJlilllllllCC 

level and the general direction of die id- 
minuirarion of a local government authority 
is made the reipomibiliiy* widi or without 
further approval, of a number of cuninitrtcXS- 
Such coimniciM are established by the 
authority itself from among its elected 
members and in some cun non-eotindl 
members may be co-opted. The standing 
citnrmttcn divide broadly into rwo cate¬ 
gories: 

(rf) Those which arc charged with certain 
responsibilities ctmmrnti to all departments 
—often referred to os 'pervasive Commit- 
tees/ 

(jj) Departments! committees responsible 
foe directing one particular department of 
the council’s worL 

la the first category are such committee* as 
Finance* Establishment* and possibly, General 
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Purposes In the second arc die functional 
committees like Homing* Bulls, Cemeteries 
Highways, libraries, Forks, ete- 

The appointment* powers, constimdon 
and dudes of commirrees is provided for in 
the relevant Acts of Parfiimem rearing to the 
individual country. Procedure follows j more 
or less sec partem but dim is considerable 
difference in die legiiLuion of one country' and 
mother, and moreover, between the powers 
and duties of committees in one administra¬ 
tive area and another. 

The committee responsible for libraries is 
controlled largely in the same way as any 
orliur local authority committee, Its appoint¬ 
ment, constitution and powers* may depend 
upon the provisions of Loral Government 
Acts or the Public Libraries Acts mi where 
powers mus: be delegated to the Education 
Committee. upon die Education Act*, A 
member of mise rfhne ous Acts also have 
-triplication, In particular, there are notable 
differences between the legislation of England 
and Wales and dut of Scotland and between 
due of municipal and counts' systems. Refer¬ 
ence must be made to the appropriate Aces 
and other authotiEio for exact details. The 
brood outlines are as follows: 

Appointment 

England and LFjIw All committees of 
boroughs, urban districts and parishes are 
now appointed and empowered in ai> 
cordanre with the provisions of the L-dcoI 
Government Act, tpjjx The election of such 
committers though customary is entirely 
apttimtL Metropolitan boroughs receive 
sanction to appoint committees from the 
London Government An, 1919, and the City 
of London from die public Libraries Act, 
i&92. The 1919 Public Libraries Act enabled 
county councils to cvcibliib Library services 
and placed thrir control under die Education 
Committee. This same Art made the same 
provisions, for any rau* county borough library 
service which might be created and gave 
existing county borough Library authorities 
who are empowered to appoint committee! 
by the Local Government Act, 1933, the 
option to hand over their powers to the 
Education Committee—an option winch met 
with little response. 
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PUBLIC UMLAAIES COMMITTEE 

Saitland The Public libraries (Scotland) 
Act, iSSj* provides that the conned of a 
burgh mmt arumaUy appoint a Libraries 
Comminoc and goes o» to reserve special 
d uda which must be vested In this committer. 
Ac the same rimt ocher Acta reserve certain 
Junctions to the authority itself. In the counties 
m Education Committee (which must be 
appointed. Local Government (Scotland) Act, 
1947)1. cwrrcua die library powers bestowed 
by the Education (Soucluid) Act, 1946, and 
what the county council operates the library' 
service of the landward parishes, these are 
supervised by the Education Committee or 
by a. Libraries Committee as specified in die 
Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1947, 

iVcnrtftfTM htknd k urban disrico, boroughs 
and towns* Libraries Committees may be set 
up and die general management, regulation, 
and control vested in them (Public Libraries 
(Ireland) Act, 1355). In the counties * library 
committee must be set up but its rcoomuLcUcbr- 
Ooixh lEiLisc be subinictcd to the county 
council for approval (Public Libraries 
(Northern Ireland) Act, 1924). 

Ettghmd jteJ Wain The Local Government 
Act, 1933, lap down no limit to the size of 
committee*- It permits co-option (jer below) 
but not more than one-third of a comnutiec 
mint comm of co-opted members. The 
London Government Act, 1939* permiH 
co-oprirai to dtc committees of Metropolitan 
Borough Committees but docs not specify 
numbed k the county library authorities 
and county boroughs where library powers 
are referred to the Education Committee, die 
Edneariun Ace, 1944, provides that the 
mywity of its members must be from the 
county council md the committee must 
indude persons experienced in education. 
Where such a committee delegates any or ah 
of its powers to a Libraries Subcommittee, 
dm committee shah consist either wholly 
or partly of members of the Education Com¬ 
mittee (Public Libraries Act* 1919). 

S&dmd The Public Libraries (Scotland} 
Act, j 687, sons that die libraries Committee 
of a burgh must ©email of 10 and not 
more than 20 members, half to be from 
the local authority and half from householders. 


In counties the Loed Government (Scotland} 
Act, I947 h prescribes among other things, 
mat the Education Committee rnust contain 
at least a majority of council members and 
must include persons experienced hi education 
and acquainted With the schools 1 needs. There 
ate other provisions rifeedng the committees 
of parish libraries administered by die 
county. 

AWdiem Ireland In urban district* numbers 
of the Libraries Committee are tiol specified 
bur part of the committee may consist of 
non-authority members (Public Libraries 
(Ireland) A mend mem Act, 1877)- The com¬ 
position of the county Libraries Committee 
is carefully specified in die Public Libraries 
(Northern Ireland) Act* 1924* 2nd permits 
co-option. 

Gwptbn The appointment of non- 
authority members 10 a committee in accord¬ 
ance with the relative legntatiiici [it? Com- 
posirion). Such members arc invi ted to serve 
by virtue of special mtetesci in education, 
libraries or books. They take a full part tn the 
proceedings of the committee hut hive no 
place in the eoniiril meeting. 

Drlegat icfl cf powtn The handing ova of 
definite powers to a committee by the locd 
authority, ot from a committee to a sub¬ 
committee, The term figures largely in the 
local government legislation of England and 
Wales winch empowers an authority 10 
delegate <my or ail of its powers to a committee 
if it so wishes, except those of borrowing 
money or levying a rate. In actual practice 
although most authorities elect committed 
the degree of delegation differs widely. If a 
committee ii set up without actual delegated 
power* it u called a Ttwmmcndiug committee; 
if it has powers delegated to it„ dim, in 
ftipttt of 0 xst it k txetufiv*! or, if action 
within the limit of these executive powers has 
to be reported to the next meeting of the 
authority* it is called rep^nn^. In practice the 
duties and powers of a committee are set out 
in the authority** 'Standing Orders/ What¬ 
ever the degree df delegation it must be borne 
m mind that the council itself will still retain 
a Luge measure of control over the affairs of 
other committee* through die Finance Com- 
mittet and EstabUdunoit Committee which 
ultimately control expenditure and Miff in 
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alldeportmcnES- Any new library development 
iUjib is a branch library or 4 project needing 
extr -1 staff will also almost certainly require 
the council s approval Thus iK wiU be seen 
dtK a Libraries Committee may be enrirdy 
VccomimTiiJiiig/ or may be 'cKtcimvt to a 
greater or lesser extent so fir as the less im¬ 
portant numcra aKseoneem ed, and only *reoomr- 
mending 1 for major projeas. 

ProaJiiM Business is presented to the 
Libraries Committee in the form of an agenda 
usually prepared by the Town Clerk m con- 
junction Midi the librarian and other chief 
officers- Decisions will be minuted in die 
official minutes of the Libraries Committee, 
kept by die Town Clerk, and relevant matter 
wffl either be reported to die next meeting 
of the council or submitted to it in the form 
of recomEnend^tioni. Derisions on such 
recommendations as require the councils 
approval will foully appear in its minutes. 

Standing orders The agreed procedure for 
the conduct of die council's business, rules of 
debate, appoint me nt and powers of Com¬ 
mittee* 4nd financial regukriom, arc normally 
printed in booklet form. Such regulations 
are termed "Standing Orders/ 

Larger library authortti« 
sometimes set up subcommittees for Midi 
purposes as book-seJcoiori (frequently left to 
the librarian), inspection of b uild i n g*, 
accounts and periodical selection. Such 
retternimendarions as they may make usually 
go to the Libraries Committee for approval. 

In county libraries in England and Wales 
the Libraries Committee is itself a subcom¬ 
mittee of die Education Committee* or 
possibly, the Further Education Subcom¬ 
mittee, Where branch libraries operate in the 
counties there may also be a local committee 
which is in foci a subcommittee of die 
Libraries Subcommittee. Such committees 
have no powers by right but only such as the 
comity authority lays down. They serve to 
foster local interest and act os on advisory 
body to the county committee k> whom all 
decision* must be submitted in the form of 
recommendation*. 

Brown, J r D* Manual of library avnomy. < 4 th 
«1. ISW- 

Corbett, E. V. .in introduction to public 

hbtdriditikip. and ed_, 1952. 
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Corbett* E- V. The public libraries committee. 
A-A.L- b l9i3> 

Gardner* F_ M, Lexers to a younger librarian, 

mu 

Hewitt, A. R. The lau* relating u 1 public 
libraries+ museums mi on gal bents, and ccL, 
1947 ^ 

Hewitt, A, R. A iumrrmy of public library fatfi. 
3td efo A_A_L., 1935. 

Osborne, t and Shari, F A- County library 
practice; a manual for tfWorif. Library Asso¬ 
ciation, .1930. 

Savage, £. A- I he librarian and his c&nitrritfct. 

iwa- 

Ste eho relevant Acts of Parliament. 

S-V.CL 

Public library law Tftf public libraries am 
Public libraries in England and Wald are 
provided and numuinrJ under the provision* 
of tlic Public Libraries Acts, 1392-1919, 
namely, the Public Libraries Act, 1S92 (the 
principal Act), the Public Libraries (Amend¬ 
ment! Act, 1893, the Public Libraries Act* 
1901 and the Public Libraries Act* 1919. Many 
other statutes affect public libraries in some 
degree, notably those relating to public 
health, local government and education. The 
majority of public libraries are established 
under the Acts but there ore some which 
have been provided under the authority of 
local Acts of Parliament and are outside the 
scope of this title. 

The Acts are adoptive and apply only to 
those localities in which they have been 
adapted. In parishes the parish meeting, after 
notice, has the cxdurivc power of adoption or 
a poll may be demanded. In county boroughs, 
boroughs and urban district* adoption b by 
resolution of the council In counties the 
county council has power by resolution* 
specifying the area to which the resolution 
extends to adopt the Acn for the whole or 
any part of the county but cvditding any pan 
which is already a library area. In London die 
Aces have been adopted in the Giry and in ah 
of the Metropolitan borough*. 

Where a resolution of adoption h posted 
by a county council the power of adoption by 
any other authority in the specified area ceases. 
To exclude a particular district from a county 
resolution, expenses under the Acts must have 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY LAW 

been incurred within the last preceding 
financial year, Notice of adoption must be 
forwarded by the rousd! to the Minister of 
Housing and Local Government and the 
Minister of Education, 

AvTHGkim £% Relinquishment of 
Powers* Combination 

Lihrery juikortiks 

The library authority in parishes a the 
parish council or. if there u> m counriJ, 
library commissioners appointed by the 
parish meeting: in boroughs and urban dis¬ 
trict*, die borough or urban district couuril; 
in county boroughs, the county borough 
coundJ; in counties, the county’ council; in 
metropolitan boroughs, the metropolitan 
borough council and in the City of London, 
the Common Council. The Library authority 
in areas included in i county resolution of 
adoption is the county council 

&riu\quishrwnl w/ pvwm 

A library authority, not bring a county 
borough, may, with the approval of the 
Minuter of Education, relinquish its powers 
and duties under the Acts to the county 
council 

A county council by which a resolution of 
adoption has been passed, may apply to die 
Minister for an order rewinding the rcsoEurion 
in so fir as it relates to any particular district 
for which Use county w die library authority. 
Upon the making of such an order the district 
concerned is + from then on^ a separate library 
district- No provision exists enabling an 
application to be made by an authority other 
than the county council Upon any transfer 
of powers and duties satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment must be mode regarding transfer of 
assess and liabilities. 

C&rtihimtiQrt 

Two or more neighbouring parishes may 
agree to combine for the purpose of executing 
die Acu and the appointment of a joint com¬ 
mittee- In parishes not having parish councils,, 
the combining authorities appoint a joint body 
of library commissioners. A partih adjoining 
a binary district may be annexed to that dis¬ 
trict for the purposes of the Acts and it may 
then utilize the facilities provided by that 


district w itho ut the neeresky of combination. 
The library authorities of two or more neigh¬ 
bouring urban districts may olio agree to 
combine for any period for executing the 
Acts. Neighbouring library authorities may 
also agree ro ^sharc' the cost, etc., of futilities 
provided m one of the district*. Any library 
authority may cuter into l similar agreement 
with the governing body of any library 
established or nitintutid out of charity 
funds controlled by the Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, 

Any agreement between amlioritia mint 
include provisions regarding adjustment of 
interred cm the termination of such an agrec- 
tncnL 

P&ovisitiN, Equipment, ALoiktienakce anu 
Management 

Pmidm e/ servkts and mdnmtma 

Public library' authorities may provide and 
maintain libraries, museums and arc galleries 
and for that purpose may purchase and like 
land and erect, take down* rebuild, after, 
repair and airraid buildings and may provide 
the requisite fumimre and fitting*. If an 
authority hoi provided one or two of these 
icrviccs and wishes to establish a thkd k may 
do so without taking further proceedings 
with respect to adoption—chat is ro say if an 
authority has provided a library service and 
wishes to establish a museum or art gallery 
or both ic may do so forthwith, 

A library authority may provide boob, 
ncwipapen, maps and specimens of art and 
science and may effect repairs and binding. 
Tile Acts do not confer spcritic authority ro 
provide music scares, gramophones and 
records, cinematograph projectors and other 
items frequently found in the public library. 
In some instances authority has been secured 
by means of a local Act of Parliament to 
provide projectors, pianos, stage fittings* etc. 
The com of purchase of musk score! and 
gramophone records is usually met from 
library funds and such expenditure k normally 
approved by the District Auditor. The pur¬ 
chase of antiquities, curios* etc. , for museums 
is obviously covered by the authority to 
provide "specimens fot art and science/ Many 
authorities have established 'art' or *pkttKS* 
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funds urnier the provisions of local Am. 
Annual contributions. w t and total acauntilar- 
riom in fticsi fundi arc normally restricted to 
specified sums. 

A local authority may accept, hold and 
administer any gift of real or personal 
property for the benefit of die inhabitants of 
the district and may exetwe works, including 
mamicnmo: or improvement* incidental to 
or consequential on die acceptance of the gift. 
Expenditure thus incurred may be met from 
the cites. 

Wide general powers ate granted to local 
education authorities under die Education 
Ace, 1944, to certain local authorities 
under the Local Government Act. 194B- 
Tlicsc powers are sometimes invoked to 
permit Vitns^muraT activities in connection 
or conjunction with library powers, eg, the 
provision of lectures by authorities not having 
powers under local Acts. The former Act 
requires every Local education authority to 
contribute towards the spiritual* mend, 
mental and physical development of the 
community by securing that dfidcnc educa¬ 
tion shall be available to meet the needs of the 
population {Section 7). The latter Art provide* 
that certain local authorities may do. Or 
arrange for the doing ofi or contribute towattb 
the expenses of the doing of, anything neces¬ 
sary or expedient for. among other matron* 
the provision of an. entertainment of any 
nature and for the provision of a theatre or 
concert hall (Section 13 a), 

As to the provision of lectures as part of the 
library service sw LectubeS. 

Cpmmiiitu and staff 

The pfomoni reining to committees in 
the principal Act were repealed and replaced, 
(except in die dry of London) by the Local 
Government Arc, 1933* under which a local 
authority may appoint a committee for any 
general or special purpose as lit its opinion 
would be better regulated and managed by 
means of a commimrc. (See further under 
Public Libraries Committed) 

Under the Local Government Act* 193 3. 
and the London Government Act, 19 } 9 * * 
local authority may appoint such officers as it 
may think necessary for the dfidmi discharge 
of the auihoriry 1 ! functions and may pay inch 


reasonable remuneration a* it may derermifie. 
An officer holds office during the pleasure of 
the council. A local authority. other than 1 
parish council, may rebuke any of its officers 
to give, or itself sake. rodi security for the 
faithful execution of his office and for Ills 
duly accounting for all money and property 
encrusted to liim. A library authority bebg a 
parish council* Library Commissioner or die 
City of London retains its powers under die 
Public libraries Acts to appoint salaried 
officers and servants and 10 dismiss diem. 

AJwrijk/a mid use 

No charge may be made for admission to a 
library or museum provided under the Acts. 
In the Case of a lending library' no charge may 
be made for its use by the inhabitants of the 
district, but a library authority may. however* 
grant the use of a lending library to persons 
not being inhabitants eidier gratuitously or 
for payment, A charge is frequently made for 
the reservation of books or for the issue of a 
borrower's ticket but T in view 1 of die categori¬ 
cal provident in the principal Act that no 
charge shall be nude for die use of a lending 
library by inhabitmo of the Jismcc* such 
charges seem dearly to be unauthorized. By 
an agreed system of interavailability of 
tickets between libraries many library authori¬ 
ties grant admission to persons who arc not 
* tridents of the district. 

A charge may be made for admission to a 
museum provided and still mimramcd under 
the Museums and Gymnasiums Act* 1^91* 
but such a museum must be oped free on 
certain days. 

The Am are film! an the point regarding 
admission to an art gallery' provided under 
them and it must be assumed that the im¬ 
position of a charge is at the discretion of the 
authority, 

Byelaws may be made requiring a guarantee 
or security against Jews or injury ftom any 
person using a library, museum or art gallery 
provided under the Acts. 

The Sunday opening of museums -inJ 
picture gailcncs is permitted under the 
Sunday Observance Act* 1931* which also 
exempts from penalty participation* etc.* 
in a kcrure or debate taking place on 4 
Sunday 
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Lands and Buildings 

Acquisition 

A library authority may purchase and hire 
bnd and erect, take do wn, rebuild, alter. repair 
and extend buildings- For the purpose of the 
purchase of Lad by agnement the ptovinom 
of the Lands Clauses Acts arc deemed to be 
incorporated in the Public libraries Acts. 

Compulsory purchase 

A library authority being the council of a 
COiratv or ooumy borough or a Metropolitan 
borough uuy be authorized by die Minister of 
Education to purchase land compulsorily for 
the purposes of die Ace. Procedure for such 
purchase k in accuidanec with the provisions 
of the Acquisition ot Land [Authorization 
Procedure) Act, 1946, 

Appropriation 

An urbin district or metropolitan borough 
niAy> with foe merino of die Mmktcr of 
Housing and ,L^>ol Government, appropriate 
for die purposes of die Acts any land already 
vested in die local authority- 

A’afe. exchange mrf fitting 

A library authority may* with the sanction 
of the Minister of Education* sell or exchange 
land vested in k for die purposes of die Acts. 
Any money arising from a sde of received by 
way of equality of exchange m ust be applied 
in or cowards the purchase of Land better 
adapted far those purposes or may be used 
tor any purpose for wSiicb capital money 
may 3 k applied. Buddings, or parts of build- 
mgs, and liEid vested in -1 library authority anti 
not required ior the purposes of the Acts may 
also be lei; tours and profits arising therefrom 
ffurn be used for those purposes. 

Grewri Lindr 

Crowu Lad of not more than one acre m 
extent may be granted or leased by the Cora- 
Diiutonen of Crown Lands for the site, or the 
extension of any existing lire, of a public 
library* museum or other public building. 

Gift 

Any person holding laud for cedesiastroJ. 
parochial or charitable purposes may grant or 
convey by way of gift, sale or exchange for 
any purpose under the Acts any tjumriry of 
such land but not exceeding in any one case 


one acre. A conveyance of this nature is 
subject to certain consents set out m the Act 
of 1 Spa (Section 13). Gifts of red property 
may also be accepted under the provmom of 
foe Local Government Aci, 1933* and foe 
London Government Act. ipjp, 

fVjrirtf of property 

All land appropriated, purchased or rented 
and all other real and personal property 
presented or acquired for any library, museum 
or art gaUery is vested in the library authority, 

L'muthvrizi'd user 

As a result of the case of die Attorney 
General v. Westminster City Council (L.fL. 
jlp24] t Cb. 417). premises provided and 
maintained under die Acts tor the purp<tfr« t>t 
a public library may not be used by the local 
iirfoariry for any other purpose. The case is 
discussed te some length in the present 
writer's Lm? reeling to public tilrmts, znd 

ed., 1947- 

Fwance 
Library expenses 

The rate limitadon was abolished m 1919- 
A l ibrary authority ixm\ however, resolve that 
foe rare to be levied for die purposes of the 
Acts siL any one financial year shall no5 exceed 
such a mm in the pound as may be specified. 
Such 2 resolution may not be rescinded tor 12 
rnontlo.. There il no separate library rate. 

in parishes (being separate library authori¬ 
ties) the rate is levied as an additional item 
of the general rate, in boroughs metro politic 
boroughs uid urban districts expenses are met 
out of die general rate fund and in counties 
out of the county fond, A connty r council may* 
after consultation and norite* charge expenses 
incurred under the Acts on parishes, including 
parishes within a borough or urban district, 
which in their opinion arc served by any of the 
farilirin provided or niimtaincd under foe 
Acts. Expenses incurred by combined authori¬ 
ties arc met in agired proportions our of each 
antliorky p s general fate fond, 

Ax&mtt and audit 

Separate accounts muse be kept of roctiprs 
and cxpcudifuit under the Acts of every 
library authority* With die exception of 
municipal boroughs the accounts of all 
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library authorities art subject to audit by 
Qisme: Auditors. In municipal boroughs 
account* art audited by borough auditon 
(two elected by die Ii^ral governmenT clcetot* 
and out appointed by die Mayor). The 
coundE, however, may resolve to adopt rbe 
system of district audit or profestio&al audit 

Borreunttg 

Loans are now raised in accordance with 
the provisions of the tool Government An, 
1933, and die London Government Act, 
JG939. mid or which all library authorities mav h 
with the approval of the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government* borrow money for 
the purposes of the Public Libraries Acts on 
the security of die Council's revalue. Borrow¬ 
ing by parches {being separate library' authori¬ 
ties) requires die consent of the county 
council Borrowing by library comimskmcrf 
in parishes (not having a parish council) 
requires the consent of the parish mectmg. A 
county council may also borrow money for 
the purpose of nuking bam to pirbhes. A 
lorn] authority may* w ithout consent., borrow 
by way of temporary loan or batik overdraft 
for certain purposes and may aka reborrow 
for the purposes of paying off a previous loan. 

Louis raised for library purposes are 
normally to be repaid within the following 
periods—laud* 6o years; buildings, 30 yean: 
furniture, ij yean; boob, 7 years. 

See dki Ami Gallemies; Byelaws 

AND REClULATtONS; CqPYXIGSIT; 'FlNES"; 

Ihtection; Lectlihes; Libellous Pustio 
atiqns; Museums: Obscenity; Of- 
fences; Publtc LiiutMttES Committee; 
Rates and Takes. 

Hakbury** Statuses of England, and ed., vol. 19, 
1950. 

Hewitt. A. R. Ldii j relating so publir tibtmfa t 
museum* mi m gaHttm* 2nd eiL* 1947. 
Hewitt, A. R. Smnm&f e /public library lw* 
jrd eih (rev.), 1955. 

-LW jnrermranl W oiul aiminimanm m Eng¬ 
land anJ l Vales. 14 vob. £934-41. and annual 
cdntiiiiiaiions to dare. (Tides l Art galleries; 
Librarian; Libraries; Library commit**; jUkf- 
enm,) 

LumleyS httttk nth «L* 5 vok 
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PUBLISHERS* ASSOCIATION 

Publication date 1. Hie year m which a book 
u published., generally the date given at the 
bottom of the ritEe-pige. in diidnetwn from 
copyright and other dates- Also known a* 
"date of publication." 2. The day of the month 
or week on which a periodical is tijurd. Also 
known as ‘publication day/ 3. The month 
and day when a new book is placed on sale 
by a publisher^ generally announced in 
advance. Aha known as ‘publication day 1 or 
Mace of publication 1 ( + 4 i^L Gfesj.), 

Publisbfir The person, firm or corporate 
body undertaking the responsibility for die 
issue of a book or other printed matter to the 
public. 'Hie igdi century saw die emergence 
of publishing as 1 separate trade from printing 
and bookselling, and nowadays die publisher 
undertake* financial responsibility for die 
printing of die manuscript, often by a 
separate printer, and arranges distribution ot 
copies for sale through dbe bookselling trade. 
Previously, publisher and primer were in¬ 
variably the same, and earlit: soil the printer 
was also publisher and bookseller. 

Publishers 1 Association Membership of the 
Publishers' Association, which ^ foumlfj m 
b open to my publblier in the United 
Kingdom whose business or an appreciable 
part of whose business i* the publication of 
books. The Association affords book pub- 
Ibben the mean* of dealing collectively with 
die many problems that face diem which are 
not otherwise susceptible of resolution. It 
regulates conditions of employment wtdiin 
the trade and Supplies its member* with in¬ 
formation and advicte on all manner of 
tec hnica l, legal and ecOftPlTUE: aspects of 
publishing, The Association also represents 
publishers the Government, local, 

authorities, public and trade bodies. 

The original object of die Association was 
to maintain die prices of on boob and while 
thh remains otic of its activities, the Assoda^ 
dan is now very largely engaged in assisting 
its members in one way or another to secure 
an ever greater and more efficient distribution 
of their books. To tliii end the Association 
mainrarns a large ami successful Export 
Research Department (detigned to assist 
publishers to maintain and expand their 
considerable exports) and a Home Market 
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Research Deparmicait. 

prepare juristical analyse of publishers 1 idc* 
and markets and bock issue co-operative sib 
propigaiuii material ami initiate and: ca- 
courage cooperative book exhibition*, A 
credit enquiry service, mainly applying over¬ 
seas. is available for member*. 

The Associarkm is governed by an elected 
council consisting of three officers and u 
other members. This body deals with all 
question* of gened) concern 10 publishers. 
But the membenhip of the Association u also 
divided into scaiom or groups, tg+ Educa¬ 
tion. Fiction* Juvenile, Refigiou^, Medial* 
eiC., each group dealing-—within the general 
framework of die Association—with the 
surprisingly numerous specialised problems 
of its members. 

Contact is maintained with publisher* over¬ 
seas not only by direct relirions with overseas 
publislier* association*, but also through the 
Association's membership of the Intmurional 
Publisher! Congress. 

During the War, the Association 

was the Government's principal channel of 
cominmucarioii with die book publishing 
trade, and one of its principal sources of 
advice about tire trark. The AsocutioQ in the 
emergencies fa [lowing the war has retained 
eHcm important functiicms and T in conscquiuice, 
it h m ic to say ttut the Association has fully 
established—-and justified—in authority is die 
rcpmeuucive body fur the book publishing 
trade,. 

Tlwaugh it il mac that there arc a number of 
publishers of books net in membership of the 
Association. all die well-known book pub- 
lulling houses arc member* and, indeed, 
statistics show that die turnover qf the 
members of the Association represent* not 
less tl™ 30 per cent of the total turnover of 
all book publishers in the United Kingdom. 

A modern development iti the services of 
the Association to its members is represented 
by its extensive ckssi£ed addressing service 
covering not only ail home bookseller*, bin 
also overseas booksellers, md other* brown 
to be interested in British books. The deport¬ 
ment of the Association responsible for tills 
work can also actually issue mctnbexf* 
advertising. material and even, if necessary* 
reproduce m uch of it for thcni. 


The Association lias important links with 
die other trade and professional bodies con¬ 
cerned wick the production and dutribiirion 
of books, notably with the Booksellers 1 
Association* Society of Authors, Master 
Printer* Federation and National Book 
League. 

The Assodorion's offices arc situated al £9 
Bedford Square, London, W_Ci, m a district 
which is now one of the principal London 
publishing centres. 

f T p.* r 

Publisher** binding The binding of a book 
ai ic is issued by m publisher. 

Pdldiihfar*! cover Tiic book cover (or case) 
of oo edition binding. 

Publisher** series A number of books, not 
necessarily related in subject or treatment, 
issued by a pubfilher in uniform ttyb ami 
usually with a Common aerie* tide, os Evrry- 
fnij/fj library. Sometimes known as Trade 
series* or, where the volume! are reprint* of 
older works, *R.cprint Scries.' 

Pull An alternative term for a proof. 

F ullin g Reducing a bound book to its 
original folded and gathered state. 

Pulp The raw material of paper, either rag, 
wood or esparto, when broken down into in 
cellulose fibre*. 

Pulp magazine A aorh cennuy type of cheap 
migarinr printed on newsprint and devoted 
ro 11 oriei of adventure, mystery and love. 
Also known is *pulp-papct magazine,* 
'pulp sheer 1 and "wood-pulp magazine* 

Punched cards Essentially a method of 
indexing whereby rapid selection may be 
made of those items in an indexed collection 
of information that possess certain indexable 
features in common* without recourse to 
using on indexing unit for each feature, but 
employing sorting mechaninns based on cards 
with portions punched out hi potmans related 
to the features being indexed. The method* 
available fall mainly into those in which the 
cords used ate either (a) edge- or morgimkh 
punched, 01 (&) 'body-punckd. 
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The cards lor use in method (d) are avail¬ 
able b a number of different dze, the suitable 
selection of which depends on the variety of 
mfornutioft to be indexed and the amount of 
information to be included on the card cqd- 
ceming any pnkuhf item that ii being 
indexed* €£* bibHogtaphical details if the 
item Li an article in a periodical The cards, 
as manufactured, have each a row (or rows 
m the more Complicated types) of numbered 
holes round die periphery and one comer 
removed To each numbered hole is aJIoued 
(in the simplest form of use] a single indexable 
feature out of those likely to be required in 
the held that die total index hss to cover* e r g. 
hole numbered 3 might (in m ck rerd) be 
allowed ‘England* should Jr he required to 
index by name of country. Jt is necessary to 
maintain richer a 'master* card or a plan on 
which Ls itidiatrd die feature allotted to each 
bole. 

In indexing, one card is used for cadi item, 
md at die hole far each Tenure that is to be 
indexed concerning that item the portion of 
card between die bote and the pcriplirry is 
punched out* leaving a V-shaped gap. To the 
body of the card may be added defining in- 
forma don about the item, e.g> an abstract, 
with bibliographical reference, of an article 
in a periodical 

Retrieval is carried out by assembling the 
cords into a pack so that their cut-off comers 
are in alignment, imernng a rod through all 
die cards at the hole relevant to the founts on 
which informarion is bring sought, and shak¬ 
ing the catds manually or mechanically* when 
cards bearing references to items of interest 
should drop off the rod. 

The coding Capacity of any card may be 
considerably increased above the one feature/ 
hole ratio by using certain numerical tods 
based on combinations of hobs, by using cards 
with two or more rows of holes and so an 

In method (b ) the sorting of cards is usually 
carried out by machine* atul there ate, there¬ 
fore, lumraij oils on the sizes of card that may 
be used and a comidmbk degree of unifor¬ 
mity is necessary. The aids are normally 
provided primed in such a way that the main 
body of the card is divided into a number of 
coluimu, each numbered vertically from o-g T 
thus enabling a large number of positions On 
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the card to be “pin-pointed. 1 For the purposes 
of indexing (in its simplest (bon), to each of 
these positions u all acted one feature torn 
those likely ed be required m the field dns has 
10 be covered by the whole index- Due card 
is used for each item and a neat hole is punched 
out at the relevant position of cadi feature that 
is co be indexed corurrmng the item. There is 
imudy space somewhere on the card for brief 
defining informarion about the item, but the 
fact that holes may be punched oue over the 
body of the card usually precludes the publica¬ 
tion of very much derail* e._g. in abstract of 
an arade in a periodical 
Retrieval is earned out by setting a specialty 
designed sorting machine 10 pick our those 
cards with j hole, or holes, punched our in the 
position,* relevant to the features in which the 
enquirer is interested. Many more highly 
developed modificariom of such systems 
exist, including die Bush Rapid Selector and 
is more recent forms where the material 
sored if no longer panelled cards but micro¬ 
film. Each 'fhiDc' bean net only a coded 
partem of opaque and transparent squares 
relevant to the feature Indexed but also a 
photograph of the associated piece of informa¬ 
tion, a copy of which can automatically be 
supplied when the machine is set to register 
all herns bearing a certain pattern in the ‘code 1 
portion of the 'frame," 

Uhf&y uxj 

These have included subject indexing; 
recording of Loans, serials and orders; main¬ 
tenance of stock and accession records. 
Casey, R. S. and Ferry, J. W. Punched cards: 
their dppikutwri re xieme and industry* New 
York* 1951* (Includes “Bibliography on 
uses of punched cards/) 

Leylaud, E. ‘Mechanized book ksomg/ Ufcr. 

/bf. Rre., 1950, 112-15. 

McGaw, H. F. Marginal punched curds in 

ozflfgr and memdt IlS mkt. Wa shi ngton, 

m a. 

H.M. Treasury (Organisation and Methods 
Div 4 son), Creating die punched card. 1953, 

D.V.A. 

PiLuclred cards charging Some Amcricui 
libraries use punched cards for recording 
loans. The LBJVL (Intemioonal Business 
Machine] CkcuUtjoa control uses one 
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pic-pimrlitti ptMLuabered CTOTHrtrqn (date- 
due) card and A book dip sigltcci by the 
borrower. An experimental system using 
two ptc-pundied book cards with Powerv 
Simas equip meat his been tested in this 
country, A method ku also been devised for 
using Keysort or nocdied cards without 
cspemh-c macidties. 

The tiled record :i usually on a single c ird 
for cadi loan and die thirds are sent to a 
centra] office in a lib nr)- system. Sorting of 
ends, discharging and the despatch of over¬ 
due nonce* arc ail dealt with centrally and the 
routine work at branches or subniepartraentj 
is reduced to a irunimtim. 

Casey, FL S. Punched rerdi: iheir applicotim tv 

Hotter and industry. New York, IpJI. 


Duer* M. D. and Lewis* C. 5 . + How we use 
LEM/ lifejf* 105 J. 7^i 1,238-9, 

Kjaumcr, M. "LB.M. circular! on control/ 
Uhr + J, t 1952, n. 1,165^. 

Leyland, E "Mechanized book issuing/ Life 
lln. Rrr., 1950* 52 p * 14 - 15 , 

Orton, F + E_ let's bok at paper work/ life 

J-- 19W 75r 3<SS. 3*4-7- 

Pure bibliography The type of bibliography 
which treats of the value of the concents of 
books, including, textual criticism [Life 

Gb$s)r 

Pure notation See Cusstncimif. 

Pyr See PtE. 




Quad mark $& Collating Mauk* 

Quadrats or Pieces oi blank metal 

Ita di.ui type bright used! to fill spices and 
sliorE tines in a page of type. Six iii« axe 
supplied with each Fount, all fracrioos of an 
eiti, viz. (i) cm quad, the Wv; (w) en quad, 
| body; (iii) thick space, i body: (iv) middle 
space, i body; (v) thin space, i body; («t) hdr 
space, A body. 

Qualification flic praotkr, in cataloguing 
of adding to a subject beading explanatory 
wards indicating die icnle in which the 
subject heading is such words being en- 
dosed in parentheses. The chief use of qualiE- 
orient is in distinguishing homonyms, c^ 
Composition [Art) 

Composition (law) 

Composition (Musk). 

Quarter binding A style of bi nding in which 
the spine of the book and a small proportion 
of its sides arc covered with a material different 
from tint used on the remainder of its sides. 


Quarter leather A quarter binding m which 
leather is used for the back, 

QuartemioDs Gatherings of four sheets. 

Quarto A book me formed by folding the 
sheet of paper twice. Abbreviated ia 4to or 4 ^ 

Qtuntemion A gathering of five sheets folded 
□not, it, in lea™. 

Quire i. Ofie-rwcnrieth of a ream; usually H 
sleets of paper. i- A gathering of leaver* 
originally any number, btu also restricted to 
die book foldings of folio, quarto, octavo, etc, 
3, To quire: to fold two or mare sheets 
together in the centre so due they may be 
within each ether. 

Quaint Wooden or mend w r cdgm hammered 
in between the chase and the type to mate 
the latter firm fat pxintmgr Modem prut ten 
use metal adjustable quoins which give 
pressure by turning a key. 

Quotes (* f ) The inverted commas pbced at 
die beginning and end of quo&tions. 
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Rack l. A framework or stand for display 
purposes. 2. A form of open shelving especially 
uicAi! for Urge flat item^- 

fUdbtiu^ stJcU Idaiid stacks arranged to 
converge upon an imaginary point in the staff 
enclosure* tliui enabling all readers on both 
sides of wry suck to be visible from the 
enclosure. 

Rag paper Paper made entirely or in pari 
from canon or linen rag-i. Many free writing* 
book papers jjc Sold as 100 per cent rag. or as 
bating x rag content of per eait p jd per 
coat or 75 per can. Generally held to be of the 
llighcit pcfmaiKilLG, in that the oldest paprn 
extant [from and century A.D.) arc of rag, and 
chemical or mechanical wood ftimtslmes have 
proved pemhable within 50 yean. 

Raised bands The raising on die spine of the 
bather cover over die sewing cords in flexibly 
sewn books (*extra # style only). 

Dummy or false bands are imitation raised 
bands on the spine of a book not flexibly 
sewn. 

Kjiikmu. tree Biro lie Am Classifi¬ 

cation, 

Ramie One of the finest materials for paper- 
making, used normally only for bank-notes, 
A certain amount of textile waste is used for 
this paper. 

RaoganjtEaan, Shiyili Ramamrim (eLiisi- 

firatluii) See Colon Classification. 

Raided r, Erhard 1 (iL r. 1528?), A printer 
from Augsburg who migrated to Venice 
where lie began to print in 1476. His booki 
arc characterized by die me of a decorated 
title-page, and bv the printing of initial letters 
rather than by mb n can on. In the Sph&ta 
Ahimfi (1s) for die flrst rime several colours 
are printed cm one page. 

Rates ami taxes Buildings provided and 
maintained by public library auiboriika arc 
exempt from Tavirion mulct the Income Tax 


Act! but they arc not exempt from the pay¬ 
ment of local rates, 

A public library if used solely as a free 
library ii entitled to die relief granted under 
Schedule A of the Income Tax Act* 1952, to a 
literary and scientific insrinittote if it is used 
mainly as 1 free library but comprises 1 hall 
or other room? used for lectures, plays or 
other activities for or in coiiaccticin with the 
advancemetu of art, education* etc., k is also 
entitled to the exemption granted under the 
Finance Act, iyai T from rax under both 
Schedule A and Schedule D upon any promts 
arising from die use of die building for such 
purposes. Where part of a building k occupied 
by a servant oi the authority rliar part, 
subject to certain exceptions, remains bable 
to tax. 

If a charge b made for the use of a library by 
mm-inlubit-inn of the district dien relief from 
tax might be questioned- 
{ 5 re Liverpool Corp. p. West Derby 
Union (1 90s) 69 J.P. 277; Manchester Caip. 
p- Me Adam [t%6] AX, 500.) 

Tool Authority Agreed Rules between the 
I nlan d Revenue and die Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accoimrana. 1 
Lik. Am. i?rr., 1949, 51^ 281, 

He wire, A. R. Summary of public library Ljij*. 
3rd ed. [rcv,) p 1955, 

A,a.H. 

Reader i. A poscin who uses library marariat 
3 u A member of 3 speriai kbrary staff who 
scans current material to select articles* etc,* 
pertinent to die Work of individual* and 
departments of the organization to be brought 
to their attention. In a newspaper library, a 
member of the library staff who scans the 
several editions of die newspaper and maria 
die articles for clipping and filin g. 3. One who 
reads manuscripts for a publisher or literary 
agent and reports on die possibility or ad¬ 
visability of publishing them. Also "pub* 
kriicrs reader.' 4. One: who is employed by a 
printer to read proofr and make sure due 
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correct! urn have been properly made (ALuL 
Gfejj,, etc,). 

Reader'! set Proofs on winch corrections 
are to be made. 

Reading; list A list of books recommended 
lor reading on a particular subject* often 
selected to fit die needs of a particular dm of 
reader and possibly offering particulars of the 
purpose, scope and special features of each 
book. The arrangement of such lists is 
frequently alphabetical but nuy be diroao- 
logical or in some order best suited to ibe 
study of the subject or for the class of reader. 

Ream t. A terra denoting a number of sheets 
of paper ranging from 480 Co 516,2.Theoretic¬ 
ally 480 sheets, eqml to zo quires* ranging 
from 473 to 520. 

Re back To put i new hack ou a volume 
without rebinding. 

Itch £ ruling The thorough rehabilitation of a 
worn book; the minimum of reconstruction 
generally being rcstwing and putting on a 
new cover and lettering. 

Recasing I r The replacing (resetting) of the 
cover on a volume that has come out of its 
cover or lias loosened in ibe coven 

Recovering The process of nuking a new 
cover and attaching k to a volume. 

Recto 'flic right-hand page of a book, nor¬ 
mally beating an ‘odd' page number. 

Red under gold Having edges coloured red 
and then gilded. It is most frequently used on 
Bibles and prayer books. 

Reference 1. A direction, in a ta&t&giie or 
bibliography* from one heading to another, 
2. A partial registry of a book under a heading 
other dun that used for the main entry, 
referring Ip die main entry- 
Thc former is the kind more usually found 
m catalogues and appear* in rwu forms, dir 
see reference and die see reference. The set 
reference direct! atTmtiffi from a heading 
under which no dimes have been made, to 
the appropriate heading where the required 
come* will be found. A* an example* the 
works of the Earl of Habbury may be entered 
in the catalogue under his family name* as 
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Giffard, Hardinge Stanley, 1 st earl of Habbury* 
but for the con venience of die enquirer who 
may look under his tide a reference is made m 
the form Halsbury p Haedinge Stanley Gitfard, 
isi e.nJ o/ # see Gifferd, 1 -Lsnhnge Stanley p ut 
airl of Hdstmty, 

The see aho reference im is 2 guide Ed 
farther March* referring from a heading under 
which entries We been made to another 
heading where entries may afro be found, r r g 
Preaching, see efru Sermons; or Printing, see 
xbo Publishing- 

References of both kinds may be tidier 
specific (referring to one particular heading or 
even to a pameular book) or general {indicat¬ 
ing die kind of heading or a number of 
leadings which should be consulted)* 

Reference card A catalogue card bearing a 
cross reference. 

Reference libraries The Reference Library 
is the oldest form of library in the history of 
the world: evm in the day* of clay tablets 
there were temple libraries in which such 
tablets were available for consultation, and 
wlicre lisa of them were inscribed on the walls. 
To defrnc a reference library as one where the 
materia! may not be removed from the 
building would, however, be wrong; the true 
concept of a reference library is rather a 
collection of written and printed sources to 
which people nuy resort for information, It 
is in fact better to look on the reference library 
as 1 living encyclopaedia; tescif a summary of 
the aims and ideas and achievements of man¬ 
kind which attempts to provide a complete 
picture of current [nformitioti on dir subjects 
within i& fiefrt From this it may be teen dm 
as long as a reference library a able to pro vide 
adequate information on any topic at any 
given moment, it is reasonable that it should 
be allowed 10 lend secondary mate ml when¬ 
ever it is thought necessary or desirable to do 
so. 

The material of which a reference library is 
composed no bounds: all corners of in¬ 
forms tion come within its scope—not only 
books and periodicals, newspaper* and 
pamphlets, but also maps and charts, gramo¬ 
phone record*, motion and strip films, baton 
slides,, microfilm* and many other objects 
{such as actual examples of textiles, etc.} 
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which may conceivably arid to the informa¬ 
tion contained in the more conventional refer¬ 
ence work* Tim is ,' m fees* what constitutes 
a reference tool : rejecting rhe accepted idea 
that a true reference work is one which ii 
built on die linn of i dictionary, an encyclo¬ 
paedia, 3 glossary, etc,, it h bat to think in 
terms of something from which individual 
items of information may easily be extracted* 
a condition wbidlpfCSuppCTwdthcraaciaiEifk 
arrangement of contents by some recognizable 
scheme such as alphabetical* dironulogical 
or evolutionary oder, or the prevision of 
detailed indexes* Thus, a given book nuy at 
die same time be acceptable for both lending 
and reference use : to one reader it will appeal 
as a work which lie wishes to read completely* 
while to the reference librarian it may serai 
eminently suited to reference use owing to in 
orderly rnm^/cmcm of facts and to its 
thorough equipment with illustrations* tables* 
appendices, indexes, etc. 

hi the early history of libraries the reference 
library was Usually the chief if not the only 
part of the library. Thus the monastic 
libraries, the Bodleian, Skm College library, 
etc., were all true reference libraries. In more, 
recent times the reference library has tended 
to become .1 department of a modi tugger 
organization, and at that not always the most 
important section. To-day reference libraries 
are to be found in ah types of libraries — 
imivOTty, special, public, etc.—but they arc 
usually subordinated to a system which may 
embrace many other features such as lending 
and ravelling libraries, brandies, mfornution 
icrvkrs, extension work* etc, Ttuc function of 
the reference library ha* scarcely changed, bur. 
irs position and its methods have altered iud 
developed- Thus, in ihe larger public and 
university libraries the reference service is 
co-ordinated with ail die other activities of 
those nbmlies, no the benefit of die system as a 
whole. This co-ordination aifecis many 
things: choice of material is made on lines 
w-liich ensure that collections in die different 
departments Complement and strengthen 
-rather Hun merely duplicate or overlap each 
other: members of the staff ore frequently 
changed from one departmrm to another so 
dm dieir experience is enlarged: leaders in one 
department am advised of the resources of 


the others. In Jl this it is true to say chat dir 
reference library gains fur more than it lose*, 
and that die reference library which largely 
remains a watertight compartment is both an 
anachronism and also an indication of serious 
inefficiency, 

A reference library not only includes many 
types of material, but it may alio consist of 
several different departments: ir may for 
instance have, in addition to die general 
collection of reference works, such depart¬ 
ments as CommcrdaJ* Technical, Govern¬ 
ment Publications, Maps and Adores* Art p 
Music or other subject divisions. Even small 
public reference libraries usually have* if nor a 
separate Local Collection, at least a section on 
diti subject which may fnrrn a considerable 
part of due total department. And with these 
divisions there may be staff with special 
qixjifirati-ons In die appropriate subjects* 
While the baric desirable qualification of a 
reference librarian is undoubtedly a thorough 
grounding in all aspects of librariarLihjp* it is 
equally certain riu» ^ specialist qualifioiicn is 
very necessary wherever there is a definite 
concentration on otic subject-field. Training 
in other deponniems before cosning to 
reference work is of great importance: the 
librarian with a good knowledge of coca¬ 
s'iguing and classification procedure is an 
asset to his colleagues wlien he joins the 
ftference scoff 

In a reference library the demands of space 
made by both readers and material mms 
necessarily result in a compromise: once the 
stuck of the department exreeds that of thr 
available open-shelf space it is essential to 
realize that only a lofccs collection of refer- 
enre material can be displayed if sufficient 
room is to be left for reader*. Thus, dir 
majori ry of new addi cions to a reference library 
will be consigned to the bookstack tin medi¬ 
ately, for a reference work comes to be 
trusted and demanded by its readers only 
after its reputation lias been firmly established, 
a proce>> which may take some years. Even 
more than in other brandies of a library service 
it is therefore necessary tor a reference library 
to be thoroughly catalogued and daMficd: 
material which h nut So treated is practically 
■worthier, since it is rarely available speedily— 
whiditi wliac h Jmostiuviriably demanded of 
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reference material nowadays. A reference 
library 1 * dfidaicy depends* in fin* on the 
detailed oigankaden of its cootcnty and on 
adequate— Le m roomy, well-lit, dry and 
conveniens—storage-space. Few reference 
libraries can boost such a feature to-day. 

Jlasc as die modem reference library cannot 
operate md^pendendy of other departments 
in the same library system, so it would be 
foolish to carry out its work without intimate 
knowledge of and day-co-day Conner and 
cooperation with edict sources of informa¬ 
tion (j) locally* and (b) further afield. For ex¬ 
ample* reference libraries arc becoming 
increasingly dependent on long files of 
periodicals: it a possible for several libraries 
in die same neighbourhood to build up sets of 
the same titles, but it is hardly desirable when* 
by cooperation, they can collect different 
periodicals on the same subject and thus 
increase the total resources m die area (die 
best example of dus being die Sheffield 
idseme). In the same way;, reference libraries 
in a number of areas throughout die country 
are collaborating on such questions as die 
division of subject fields, the purchase of 
expensive works, die compilation of union 
lists of periodicals, dir disposal of withdrawn 
mifrri a1 t die temporary exchange of staff 
and other points which help to make their 
services mutually more cfEdoiL National]y s 
co-operation occurs in such forms as union 
caraJogucs of periodidb, directories of 
subject resources, the formation of subject 
groups, the preparation of annotated lisa of the 
best reference items, etc. Future development* 
may well take such forms as the joint provi¬ 
sion of regional reference libraries in areas 
where now there are none, the comprehensive 
co-operative Coverage of material and die 
compilation of bibliographies in given subject- 
fields, and the more efficient pooling of to- 
sources. Basically what is needed is a standard 
reference service recognizable as such by 
readers, so that they can confidently enter a 
reference library Lb die same way is they 
now enter a post-afliof* secure in the knowl¬ 
edge that certain basic services cm he expected 
fronj the smallest, and a comprehensive 
service from the Larger reference libraries 
throughout the country. This would imply 
that even voy small libraries should be well 
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equipped with catalogues and bibliographical 
aids so that what has been written on a subject 
and the whjcfeabou& of individual copies of 
books Cm always be discovered. The provi¬ 
sion of these, arid also of the larger and ram 
reference items, comes nearer for every 
library with the rapid development of the 
mkroeaxd and the microfilm: very shortly it 
should be possible to equip even until 
count)* library branches with micro-copies of 
the reference aids appropriate nowaday* to a 
dry of a quarrer-of-a-mi!lion population* and 
with dui step forward a real public mfonmee 
service will begin, 

Butler, P.* ccL Tftt ttfwrmc jiwdivn pf iht 
library. University of Chicago Press, 1943. 
Cowley J. D. The use 0/rtjerma materia!, 1957. 
Hutchins, M. JnnWwMrt (a referftstt uwk 
Chicago* AX. A.* 1944, 

Stewart. J. D, p ed_ The ftfome lihtatian, 1951. 
Warner, J. Reference library methods* 1918. 
Rothsicin* S. The dtivkpmml of rrfirmcr 
setvim through academic traditions, Chicago* 

ms- 

l.l.C. 

Reference mark Symbob. either letter* or 
figures, used to call attention to material in 
another place, r.g. a footnote. Symbols- used, 
include: * (asterisk); 1 (dagger); { (double 
dagger)- | {section mark); |[ [parallels); 
5 (paragraph mark), Superior numbers are 
often used for the same purpose. 

Reference mailer Ste SubsedIaaI£s. 

Rdlectography See Reflex Copying. 

Rtffox copying A non-optical photo¬ 
copying pfOCW. Sensitized paper k placed ill 
contact with a document with the ctmiMon 
tide of the paper facing die or it) red matter. 
Light rap pawing through dae scntictied 
paper are reflected from the white or light 
portion! of she document* and are absorbed 
by the dark portions. After developing* a 
cmreor-iniage of the original in reversed 
colour* appear*. This negative can then be 
copied ii h produce a facsimile of the original 
Thr principle of reflex copying was otab-? 
tbhed by Albrecht Brcyrr of Berlin, a 
medical student at the University of Ii*ge, 
who in produced reflex prints by plating 
silver chloride papers in contact with printed 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEMS 
page*, He f eferre J to has prims as heLiogtaphs, 
and correctly explained the p cocks. Tk 

process appears to have been forgotten, and 
jy not come inco general use until 1S9G. 
when J, Hurt Phytt used it in his process 
known as PLiycrtypc* Hie prous:; J-os also 
been known as redectography. 

Regional library systems . ! ^dry=jj: Public 
libraries in Britain, am! many special librarici, 
have grouped themselves voluntarily in 10 
geographical regions (eight in Eng Lind, one 
«db in Scotian J ami Wales) L[] order so make 
generally available all Local resources, Re¬ 
quests for hems not held in a member library 
ate sent 10 die Regional Library bureau or 
centre where, in most Cases by means of a 
union catalogue of constituent libraries* 
holdings, required works are located within 
the area and the requests forwarded to dir 
appropriate library, Applications for nn- 
Jooinl items are passed to the National 
Central library. In the Yorkshire and Norths 
Western Return there are no comprehensive 
union catalogues of loanable mEcml; the 
former relies on the holdings of five large 
aoiul libraries and sundry subsidiaries pasting 
requests from one to another m roradem until 
a copy of die requited work is found. The 
North-Western Rcgfoti's ofcdnguc, until 
recently* combined only reference stocks, and 
rwicc-weekiy lbtj of desidema ire dreukicd 
to constituent libraries. who notify ram 
listed which are available. 

The Regions act as a filter at die lint stage 
of die national inlnr-kndhtg service* and 
provide mines from their union catalogues 
as the basis of the National Union Catalogue. 
On average they supply threc-qiiarcers of die 
requests originating in their own area. The 
□me taken to do this varies with the work, 
and from Region to Region, but averages 
14 to 17 days. Mote public libraries are 
members of their appropriate Regional 
Systemg and zt academic libraries, but only 
100 out of 25□ Outliers' of die N.Ci. also 
contribute to inw 4 ibrary co-operation 
through die local Regional Bureau. The 
Bureaux arc die central offices, usually housed 
in a dominant public library of die Region. 
Their functions indude— 

[a] The compilation and maintenance of 


j union catalogue of member-librarW 
holdings. 

(fr) Location of requested items and the 
control of hterriibrary loans within the 
area. 

fr) Contribution of copies of union cata¬ 
log oc entries to die N r C-L. for its National 
Union Catalogue. 

[</) Forwarding of requests for unJocated 
items to the N.CX, 

(r) Maintenance of records relating to 
ijj tci-library Ine-m in the area. 

Request handled annually vary in number 
from under 9,000 in each ot the two Welsh 
Bureaux to nearly 74,000 in die South" 
Eastern Region. Altogether* the 11 Bureaux 
handle between 250,000 and 300,000 requests 
each year. 

Hutary All this activity sprang from 
prompting by the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust which, following upon recommenda¬ 
tions in die reports of Mitchell (9924), the 
Board of Eduction Public Libraries Com¬ 
mittee (1927) and Wright (1928) encouraged 
one area after another to form a eo-operarive 
group, ofimDg as an incentive a grant towards 
die heavy initial costs of compiling a union 
dialogue. There were precedents in local 
schemes on a small scale in South-East 
London in ipit-12 and in Cornwall in 1927. 
Mitchell recorded a suggestion by Mr. John 
Gardiner* librarian of Airdrie, that the Central 
Library in Dunfermline should have in its 
possession the catalogues of all tilt public 
libraries in Scotland, and should be able to 
borrow books from any public library for die 
use of another. The Kenyon Report stared/CTe 
shall nol be satisfied by mm extension of.. * 
co-operation bervrecfl adjoining libraries. 
That is only the foundation. We destie to S« 
the library service go forward, by the linking 
up of these co-opetitiing groups into larger 
groups, each centred on some great library 
which may conveniently be described as a 
regional library/ 

Despite qualms concerning the financial 
basis of such ventures* which led both the 
Committee and Captain Wright to assume 
that in order co persuade larger libraries to 
participate tome direct financial contribution 
would have to be made to them by sandier 
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libraries meadb area* the Regions have become 
self-supporting by means of graced sub¬ 
scriptions based mainly on population, ami 
it has been found that a tbc larger the book 
fund per head of population, foe greater is the 
use made of die Regional Bureau (G + E 
CLaike. £^4?)- 

Smee 19-3.1 repreioiotivfl of die Regional 
Library' System*, the Joint Standing Com- 
niitieca an Library Co-operatkm (for imivcrri- 
die C-U-KT. and the EA. Iiave joined 
to form the National Committee on Regfoiial 
Library Co-operation, which co-ordinates 
thesr efforts and links them widi the N.C.L_, 
on whose Executive Committee the Regions 
luvc four representatives. A Joint Working 
Party set up with foe N<CX+m 1949 appointed 
Mr. R. F. Volhns in 1950 io examine the 
workings of foe national imer-lending 
sperm. His recommendation relating to the 
Regional Library Systems bdudrd— 

I* University uul *pedal libraries (out¬ 
side London and the South-Eut) should 
be members of their Regional Library 
System, while retiming die tight of 
direct approach to the N.CL 
a. All regional union catalogues should be 
brought up to date and incotporaced in 
die National Union Caralogur up to a 
given date; thereafter, British publica¬ 
tions should be excluded from it. 

3- After die given date, all Region* should 
be scli-suffioent for British books, by 
tnmm of subject coverage and joint 
reserve schemes. 

4, Special attention should be given 
regionally to tile co-operative storage 
of out-of-print fiction and petiodicah. 
Books in print and costing i$s. or less 
should be excluded from die scope of 
the N.C.Lp which should not buy British 
books 01102(3) a bowe had come into force. 
These and ocher suggestions were incor¬ 
porated in a joint memorandum, 

IhJfU On library to^pmstidir, 1954, which wa* 
issued by the Joint Working Party [see mho 
National Central Ljeraay, Subject 
Speciaozation^ 

Sewell, P. H, and Plumb, P, W. The 
library systems. ami ccL, 193d. 

Veiling R. F- Library w-operatwn in Great 
Britain. 1951 , 


RELATION! 

Newffimkp L- Library CQ^iferalian in the 
British Bh m s. 1937 . 

Wright* R- R^icmal libraries In England. Lib¬ 
rary Association (County libraries Section). 
1938, 

Regional Library Systems. Armuti reports 
(Northern, I9J!-; West Midi and i, 193*-; 
Wales and Monmouthshire, 193:-; South- 
Eastern,, 1933-; East Midlands, 1935-; 
Norfo-Wctterti, 1936-: Yorkshire, 193O-; 
South-Western^ 193^-; Scotland, 1 [W&-* 
London Public Libraries Union Catalogue, 
mo-). 

Sue also: Regional handbook of South-Extern 
Region (1946), Northern Region (and cd H 
195G) and hast Midlands Region (1935), 
md Reading Lists io articles on Library Co- 
operation uni Subject Spedakiatioji. See 
Tables pp. 270-71. 

J.F. WJ. 

Register i. The exact alignment of pages 
back 10 back during the printing of die second 
side of the sheet so that the tear areas ex u-tly 
coincide- 2. Tile correct positioning of colours 
in multiple colour work. 3. A piece of ribbon* 
braid or cord, attached ro the spine of the book 
at the head, to be used as a book marker . 4. A 
list or official enumeration; a catalogue or 
bibliography. 

Registration of readers Only a pioportion 
of those entitled w me 1 library will nuke 
use of its facilities. Those intending to bonow 
books are asked 10 ‘register/ usually by com¬ 
pleting an application form containing an 
umlcmking to comply with the rules- After 
titc qualifications have been checked* the 
intending reader is supplied wish a member¬ 
ship card or reader's tickets and the application 
form is filed in a register of borrowers. 

Reg let A chin wooden scrip used for making 
spaces between lines of type instead, of bads. 

Regulations Sri Bvelaws and Regu¬ 
lations, 

Rejection slip A primed dip sent out by a 
ptibliihcr with a returned manuscript in¬ 
forming the author that the mannscript will 
not be used for ptfolirafioti Gffctrj. 

Rclatioo An English non-periodic pamphlet 
describing a battle or some other event* a 
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REGIONAL LIBRARY SYSTEMS 


Regtem md 

Bureau 

Pwe u{ 
Fcmaiditicm 

LUjiriin 

Ain and 

Fopubimn served 

Town 

flainicy 

SpiTiTJ-l 

Lqhik>n Utn&s CATALOG UI 
CNCJ-) 

19*9 

{Taken over by 
Sending 
JC Cotn., 19341 


iS Met. ftotmigih* 
shd City of London 

MeinipiiUtso Lou J;i:i 

NQ»THE*N 

(Nawcan^ Lie* 
and PliiL ScoctyJ 

I9JI 

SA 

3 

IB 

Cumberland* Durham* 

N 0 n-hnmb? r Lin d, 
Wcicaiorbnd, York- 
dure [Ckvd-usd Dis¬ 
trict) 
i.TPJpJM 

WiTT MfBLMEte 
[Birmingham P,l_) 

IW 

40 

J 

17 

1 letteriWiire, Shrop¬ 
shire, Stan^rdibirc, 
Warwickshire,, Wot- 
mtenhirc 

4r490 J 0QO 

Walk and 

MoNMOLrmsniHi: 

U) Abcryitwytll 
[N«. Lb of W J&0 
(fr) Cardiff P.L. 

m* 

16 

|6 

11 

2 

i 

iof+ 8) 

North Wain 

1.307-9^ 

Gbtiiuf^ui Mid 
MrttimouiLiHirc 
i,igc36j 

S4iim^EfLmn^ 

(N.CL.) 

S933 


to 

— 

Bcdforddiifc, Berkshire, 
BuftiDghimihiie, 

EiKii Hcrtfufdttiiff, 

Ktfiii Mldiifesex* 
Sutpey. Sussex 
KMJAm 

EIait Muilaho* 

(LiewM P L) 

*MS 

37 

11 

13 

Cambhdfirihixie, Derby¬ 
shire* Htmiytffdou- 

sLuie, leaceiWnhbe, 
lincobishixr* Norfolk, 
RurLindshire, Suffolk, 
Ufe of i^y, Nonh- 
xmpftmihijt, Noriiogr 

harmhlTij- 

ifiShTTS 

NovrthWtarnH 
(Manchester PX,) 

IMS 

77 

A 

sa 

Cheshire f Jtirjihire, 

Ilk of Mw, 

(i ppnMiJ, 

Yomuhtu 
(S hicffieU P L) 

IMS 

46 

J 

2 

Yorkiliirt 

4-JSfi.SiJ 

SoiTTH-Wpinuj 
(Uriitol PL) 

iMt 

jfi 

9 

10 

Cornwall, Devon. Dct> 
ssi + Ghtuo^f rrshtre* 
Hamythict. Ide of 
Wight, Oxfordshire 
Jiomfnfl, Wiltshire 

1 4,9$9.0Q0 

ScmxAi«> 

[Edita b argil* 

SJcactiib t*mtn[ 

Library) 

392! 

(Ll, Cit, liMi-JjJ 

ScQTciiK 

RX. Blltcju 

50 

3* 

44 

Scotland 

J.Cbo.ooo (approx), 


1 JO 


JJ.W-E, 












































RICIONA L LIB MAY SYSTEMS 


Union Catalogue 
Efitfra/Tulo 

Kfqy«i 

P-A- (appro*.) 

Special Featurei 

T. mow 

(appTLDs). 

26,000 

(1?) Inter-iTaibbiLiiy of tkkeft irirou^Fieu t Ira 
\M Union tin of p-crio-dicalj and annuals (ipjt) 

(0 fiction reserve £13+6) 49,000 volume* (195s) 

(tf) Special eulkeifcwn scheme (sg^^ 163,7^1 voltmua (1953) 

(f) Foreign fiction jpccialirjlun 
i f) Union catalogue of secs of plays 66 £ titles (C y £S) 

E. ^fii K oca 

T, tco.occ 

fapproji). 

16.000 

U) Quarterly mcctingi tc. discus gap* in book piiinhi*r 
f» Regional joint fiction tmCTvt 6,000 titks (lOStf 

W J^Asaf Und cd,. 1^6) 

Wwllh of pare material 

E, 

ii^soo 

{u) Eifgc proportion of requests met locally 
p) Picpumlcrxiu^ of k*mi (ram Birmingham PE. 

E 0Efcftis 

¥.. 7*&.™ 
{appro*). 

^O.MO 

S-O.ooo 

(a) Subject allocation scheme tigjiJ 
(i) fitdei to pecmancTit idn of petiodkali 

T* jio.oco 

fjpproJt}, 

E, 2,000,000 
(ipptOX). 

7 J>W» 

(i#) Subject ipccialkarieti seberao £1930) 

If? k.fp*m£l )t&Ukwk md eE, 1956) 

E 1+3.™ 

j=fi,ooo 

(a) Limited subject Coverage scheme (1954] [I^cdaral interns] 

00 IVegiotuI storage scheme (3 libf,) £1954) 

(e> Foreign liccmiux specialization {19*8) 

(</) Play-reading wtl co-operacUm 
(cj Regional handbook (l 9 $S) 

E. 40t>,M0 

T, 30 o F ooo 

3 JkM 

(a) Bi-wedcly luc* of deudrcata checked in So libraries (most ipe£»l tibc 
omitted) 

(ij Subject iprciatianEiun acheme £1934) 

(f> Regional drama adaeffle £195^) 

(j) 50 iabacripooni to Uwii'i Library 

(f j Repot! on Ubtiry cp-tfprMlitfw m thr Ntnh-Wti* f E956J 

Nil 

11,000 

i.i) No muon catalogue 

ji) 5 MPfial centra fBradford. IfulL Ued*. Sheffield. Wear Riding* to mb- 
icmal CCHtrei handle requests in fOtitiOfl 
(f) Charge of 1 %, p*=? appHeatiun farm, to libra™ tft Region 

E. 493.000 


fdj Incorporate! fin* regional scheme (CcrawaU 19a?) 

(6) SubscrrptiuM baaed on cue made of jywem 

T. 37+^79 

[6,000 

(a) Scottish Regional Library Bmtm (l9*J> absorbed 195J 
/Jr) Cud tttnefi oOddgue oflool collections. 

(() Card union catalogue of Scottish family histories 
(d) Pnblkatiom: Lad af fJialogua MNijgttpbifi in the Srtttiih C^lidl 

Ubny 

&trtfr#k rt Mipapcr in Scottish ftwfef f 

£r) Joint fnefre of Srotti^ mtdim 1 wodi (1953) 
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RELATIVE LOCATION 

forerunner of die newspaper* Abo known ii a 

‘discourse 1 or a 'narrricktf (."LLA G/tfif), 

Relative location &f Claksification; 
Decimal Classication. 

Relief map A type of map that r epr e se nts 
elevations and depressions of the surface at 
the earth by various methods {AI_ A Glass,). 

Relief printing A process m which tike 
image or letter is above the surrounding tnetd 
or wood in dimuedon from intaglio or 
planographic p tin ting, 

Rclinquiihmetit of powers AVr Pus Lie 
Iidjiaht Law, 

Remainder A publisher's stock of untold 
copies of a book disposed of as a lot, to be 
resold at a reduced price (ALA Gfftti.). 

Remarque proof Sft Artist** Frook 

Removal slip A card inserted in a catalogue 
to indicate due an entry has been tamoved foe 
alteration. It bem 5 uflfckm itifbrtmrion far 
die book to be identified* and indicates die 
whereabouts of die pcrminenr card (Lifr, 
Gk). 

Renewal 1. The rc-bsuc of a book to die 
time borrower for a further loan period, 
2. The rt-feguenmou of a reader ai the end of 
the period of library metnbenhip. 

Rep-airing The partial rehabilitation of a 
worn binding including such ope rati pus as 
restoring cover and reinforcing at James, 
Noe to be confined with mending. 

Repertory A catalogue of books in more 
than one Library. 

Replacement if. The substitution of another 
copy of 1 title or volume for one no longer 
in a library. 2. The copy of a tide or volume 
substituted, or to be substituted, for another 
copy no longer in the library (AJ_A GW.). 

Reprint Another printing of a work from die 
same Handing rype n the original or from 
1 stereotype or electrotype taken from the 
original A new tide^pigc may be substituted 
and ccrrecrioni of minor errors in rhe test 
nude, but the text remains substantially 
identical widi die first printing. Where 


extemive revidoo of die text is nude or die 
type is recomposed, die new printing must 
striedy be termed a new edition. 

Reprint series A number of publications* 
being reprints, not necessarily related in 
subject or treatment, issued by a publisher tn 
uniform style and assigned a collective senes 
ride, 

RepubUcatiou i - A re-hsning of a worthy a 
different publisher without change in text, 
Somcrimd applied to a reprinting in anotlier 
country, 2, hi a very broad idlSc. j re-issuing 
of 4 work* with or without change in text, or 
ii a new edition (ALA GfosLj. 

Resrrvd book A book which has been 
requeued by a borrower—usually by com¬ 
pleting a notification form—n intercepted n 
the return counter and the intending borrower 
h informed by post that die required book 
will be kept lor a sexed period. Libraries 
wliicb Arrange loan records in book order 
intercept by imertiiig a 'step 1 figtial in die 
loan record or 'charge,' Other libraries check 
all returned books against a visible index of 
those required. 

Simpson, H. *The reservation of books: jo 
inve&rtgauGn. 1 Ll£r_ Ass* Rcc^ rpja* 5^ 
395 -S, 

Sayers, W. C. B. ‘Bow many copies? some 
random thoughts/ U&r. IVorU, 1955* 54* 
130-T. 

Resetting Setting type again owing to change 
of layout or corrections. 

Resist Composition used to protect metal 
itom acid action during etching. 

Retouching Hand etching or improvement 
to a rtrgarive in process work. 

Retree A term denoting slightly defective 
sheets of paper, derived from French 
withdrawn. 

Review copy A copy of 4 new book sent 
free by a publisher tor review,, notice or 
record (ALA GJtws.), 

Revise A proof alter dir frnt proof and its 
mmcnoM have been returned to the printer. 

Revised edition A new edition with the ted 
of the original edition changed and corrected. 
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and sometimes with additions tliit supplement 
it or bring it up to date {.-LLd. GJSmt.). 

Revolving book-ease A book-case having 
fijur .CiLts of one or more tiers biiiic around a 
central cylinder and retiring on a spindle. 

Riven Streaks of white space which appear 
on a printed page due to overmuch spreading 
of the type tidier to occupy an excessively 
large sheet of paper or by accidental me of 
incorrect spaces. 

Rot-buck. Geargo Edward {1S77-T9J3}- 

Libtaihn of Waldimuiow from 1907-46, 
where ode of his imovariosis was an 
adolfifemts 1 library; wu more than any other 
librarian responsible for the Parliamentary 
campaign which ended in the passing of the 
Public Libraries Act of 1919, although neither 
then nor at any other rime did he hold any 
fugh office m the library Association. {&r 
Savage; E A, Ei?r. W&tH i 954 + 55 , 1 * 7 - 7 *-) 

CJ* 

Rolled edges Edges of book coven decorat ed 
by means of a finishing tool consisting of a 
brass wheel with a design engraved on its. rim* 

Roller shelves Large shelve* for storing 
folios, etc,! which rest on a series of small 
rolkn. The handling of the boob is facili¬ 
tated and the bindings protected in that when 
it is desired to remove items, the shelves will 
move towards the reader enabling him to lift 
the volume radier than pull on the binding. 

Rolling case Set Shllvisc. 

Rolling press Sec SHELVING, 

Roman k def A novel its which, one or more 
characters arc based on real people, with 
names disguised [AJLA Gloss.). 

Roman type The runic given to a style of 
letter derived from the Italian humanize 
hand of the 15 th ooitury and copied by the 
early printer* in Italy* 

Rosin A hard substance used in sizing paper, 
derived from the distillation of turpentine, 
principally ahietic add. 

Rotary press A printing press which in> 
presses type-matter from a cylinder rather than 
from the fUr bed of the traditional press. 


RUBRICATION 

Capable of much higher speeds, and used 
especially in newspaper work. The curved 
form from which iinpresssons are taken u 
usually derived from stereotype moulds. 
Rotary presses are also used in gravure work 
JemandiDiT large impressions in a short space 
of time. 

Rotogravure printing An intaglio process 
of printing illListririoiij uriug aik etched copper 
cylinder and a rotary press («i- al*? Photo* 

GAAVUftL}. 

Rough Rag paper thar has not been, given a 
'finish 5 (an? also Not; Hot Pressed). 

Rough edges A generic icnn, including 
'uncut (unrrimmrd) edges' and "deckle 
dfgcs.' 

Round nr rounded conuir A book. Lover 
in which die board is rounded at dir comer 
before covering; usually coitlinrd to leather 
bindings on mi all Bibles am! prayer books. 

Rounding hi binding, that p roecss which 
gives books 1 convex spine and a concave 
fotc-edge. 

Rourine slip Sec Pkocess Slip. 

Rcmting Cutting away by machine that pare 
of a block which is not needed foe printing. 

Routing slip A form attached in a library 
a periodical or other publication which is 10 
be sent to one or more person generally with 
spaces for names, dans, etc {A.L.A. Gls?uJ. 

Royal StuiiLud size of printing paper 

au is in- 

Rub-off Insuffidctnly dried ink which 
smear* on to the fingers when die printed 
sheet is handled. 

Rubbing An impression of lettering or 
scamping made by working with 1 soft 
crayon or pencil on a fine sheet of paper 
placed over the design which it is desired to 
copy. Used co indicate styles of bin ding. 

Rubrication The colouring of inituk etc., 
in ted, blue or other pigments is in early 
manuscripts. Practised, in early printed books. 
*,£. by Fust and Schoeficr; sometime! done 
by scamping initials by band, or Iikt* by a 
second printing. 
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RULES 

Rale* Scrip* of metal of various 

and of standard tengit and of type height 

used co print lino. Ornamented rules of many 

styles ire available for making up into borders, 

ett 

Rule* (kw) See Evelaws and Regula¬ 
tions. 

Run The number of copies printed tfom a 
given forme it one printing. 

Run-around Variation of length of line of 
type to fit blocks in an advertisement. 

Run on t. A sentence not separated from 
the context into a new paragraph- Also x 
diaptcr not commencing a new page. 2. ln- 
ttroctioti to i printer* tg* not no nuke a break 
in the continuity of the tciL 


Rtm-ovtr Matter continued on j succeeding 
page. 

Run-up gilt back In Vxtra 1 binding* when a 
gold line u run by a filet from head to tail so 
that the gtk patid fine:-, am not mitred at each 
hand. 

Runner References ai intervals in the matins 
of a book to locate given lino. 

Running title. Running head The title or 
shot [title repeated xt ihe head ot each page ofa 
book^or section ofa book {set abn Headline; 
Caption Title). 

Rustic capital An op?- case letter with a 
design engraved on the face* or an onument- 
ally designed letter. 


5 .CL See Sir plrcalfkdesud Paphr. 


s 


Sj-lMIl 1 ^LEtching Snrahing with thlL-jd ut 

wire through the fold of a single section, So 
edict1 from die Middle oi a srilriling mac hine 
(see ii£u Side Stitching). 

Sample back A strip of binding material 
made up Like ilie hack oi a book* to be used is 
_l urn pic for matching colour, fabric, lettering, 
etc. 

.Sample pages Selected specimen pages of a 
book printed to indicate to prospective pur- 
diairn die sryie of the forthcoming volume. 

Sanborn> Kate E. and Cutter-Sanbom 
Tab(a (see Cutteb Author Marks). 

Sana serif Types which lie characterized by 
the absence of ike finishing cross ban at the 
cud of die strokes of the letters, Tile: letted 
are also of even thickness throughout. 
Originally called 'grotesque* type sans serif 
types are now especially associated with die 
name of Eric GilL 

Sawing-in Grooves »wn across the back of a 
book for die reception of the sew vug-cord m 
terrain styles of luod-sewting. 

Sede The ratio between a ghren distance on a 
map to the corresponding distance Oft the 
earth'*surface [A-LA- Glass.). 

Staling The process of calculating die area by 
which an illustration block must be adjusted 
to fe the layout. 

Schedule Set Classification. 

Schoefler, Peter (14257-1502?), An associate 
of Gtuejiberg and Fust in die early days of 
printing. Educated at die IMvemty of Paris; 
worked with Fust after the foreclosure of 
145 j at the printing press assodattd with 
Gutenberg; partner with Fust till the latter 
died in 14 66 . Notable productions of their 
press include die Psalter (1457) with coloured 
xi tit rib, H11 been credited with the introduc¬ 
tion of die colophon, leading between Ernes, 


Greek characters* coloured letter* and die 
practice of dating books, His specimen sheet 
of 1470 u considered the first boobeQen 
advettbemcrat for printed books. 

School Libraries, 

I, General 

14 trpotf and mi'. The need for a school 
library arise* from the nature of education 
itself* with its concern for the development of 
die whole personality. The school library 
servo many ends: enrichment of teaching by 
provision of illustrative background materia]; 
mrtrucrioa mi practice in the use of boob 
and of a library; reference; 'extended refer- 
cnee" (projea 4nd icseaieh w r nrk); develop¬ 
ment of pupils' personal interests; recreative 
reading, It abo gives opportunity for die 
exorcise of various administrative responsibili¬ 
ties- 

TeflJrinf the use &f boaks The school library 
has a special position among li bruits in that 
it u possible to ensure dtat every member of 
the community it serves becomes ti miliar 
with it and ii given help m its uk Help may 
be given to individuals incidentally as the 
need a rises, to groups for some ipccriJ piece 
of work; or by 1 course of systematic or¬ 
ganized ifutnictinft. For this* da*U* may be 
given regular definite periods in the library 
('library periods'). The objective in ill 
'library work' is to help the pupil to use boots 
and library independently* to train him to 
discover facts* check and compare evidence 
and form judgments for himself 

Library pfrhdi axe periods in the time-able 
allotted regularly co classes in secondary 
seboob, for use of foe library' and not for 
work that cm as well be done elsewhere. 
Younger pupils may use inch pert tub to 
explore the library and for undirected reading 
['browing'); to jmmflate library' tradition 
and practice; to undertake simple work 
making use of the resources of the Library" to 
rake out book* for home reading and return 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

them. Later* systematic iiumicrion m using 
the library Far various purposes may be given 
:int\ prKtmL Sudi teaching must be given 
gradually, mJ never in butt, and foould be 
linked with a dearly understood objective. 
On no account should it become a school 
‘subject/ Skill rims acquired m using books 
may serve persona] interests as well as school 
wort. I& value in advanced work cannot be 
overestimateJ; and it is i skill (and m attitude) 
that can be carried over into adult life, 

Scope In view of the breadth of die whole 
school Lurria:lujn and foe wide field of 
children's personal interests, the library must 
be comprehensive iit retire. and nunc provide 
for die needs of the school ai dl Itvcb, from 
the youngest and most backward 10 the most 
advanced. For Sixth Forms in glamour 
schools this implies books of adult standard; 
for specialists, boob of fin* year university 
standard. A special need is provision of boob 
foe backward readers 

The ttuxhfT md the Ubmy All good reach i ng 
involves co-operation between teacher and 
pupil, and seeks all the time to increase the 
pupil's own part in the process of learning, so 
that his responsibility grows progressively. 
Fur this i good library, and training in its use, 
a indispensable, Full exploitation of a library 
depends directly on the character of the 
tcadnng. Teachers mod to understand fully 
foenudve* foe cotitnbtition the library can 
make to forix own work; and it is eOTrttteJy 
important that this shall be kept in view in 
Training College work. This principle has 
always been accepted in good $m h Form 
teaching; it U clearly applicable at earlier 
stages. 

2 . The binary in different kinds of schools 
l. Primary Important principles are: (a) 
chat the child's first timoduction to books 
shall be pleasurable; (fr) that he shall through¬ 
out the primary period have books constantly 
ai hand as familiar companions. Book provi¬ 
sion, therefore, may take the form of: (u) knife 
Wtm* or library comers at the infant stage 
(ages $ to 7), where attractive books are dis¬ 
played and ire available fur any child lo lake 
and look at; (b) cLumwm libraries of some 
scores of books (tiot Sets of 'readers'] always 
kept in the classroom* or lent to it temporarily, 


covering many subjects and interest* [stories, 
poetry, nun re* Bible* simple reference, per¬ 
sonal interests); [c] a general library fcentral 
colkcuon') of at least some hundreds of books, 
covering die widest range of subject maner, 
kept together in some place (not a doisruom) 
where children con consult them at will. This 
is of special importance ai the alder junior 
stage (ages $ to 1i)„ w hen the child's rapidly 
growing louse for knowledge demands 
sarisfactioTi. From the general library loam 
may be made to classroom libraries as well 4* 
to individuals for home reading. In mull 
schools provision is naturally simpler, bat the 
same principles hold good, 

a: Secondary Common practice h to pro¬ 
vide a library room : this is obligatory by 
Ministry of Education regulations for all new 
secondary schools. Here the collection vs kept 
as a whale, and library activities take place. 
Some large schools have a senior and a junior 
Library, each comptehemive for tin: ages is 
serves. Same large grammar sehooh, and a 
number of public sdioob, have developed 
considerable subject libraries for advanced cue, 
housed where Sixth Form subject groups arc 
taught- Though this practice hoi certain 
advantages foe foe specialists served, it tends 
so withdraw them foom the main library, and 
it may detract seriously from ia unity and 
comprebcmivcTiw, particularly in subjects 
wliich have a wide general appeal Extensive 
duplication of stock may be necessary. 

J. Very targe srhmh [1,500 md upwards) 
Little is know'll ai yd in practice about the 
test farm of library provision. A single 
library room serving the whole school may 
well he unwieldy* and will certainly be for- 
bidding to younger pupils- It may even be 
impracticable, if the school buildings are 
widely spread. Possible solutions are; (a) two 
or more parallel Estrones: [£) division based on 
age [senior and junior libraries). 

3, Bciei- ttUasm 

Fundamental principles are: (d) to provide a 
comprehensive range, suitable to capacity of 
puptU; (A) to provide for all age and levels of 
imdligen-ce; (c) as fund* are Limited, it t* 
particularly important to make sure that each 
book b is good of us kind ai possible. 

Subject to tins, proving cadi school should 
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develop its library to suit its own needs; 
there is no randird school library/ The 
Library will reflect local conditions (e,£. of 
oocitparkst oc industry), aid above all it will 
represent the school 1 * own character. In all 
icbooli it u imporom that me less gifted 
member* of the school, ami die younger one, 
shall receive satisfaction. A library committee 
h useful to formulate general policy {e_£. 
allocation of funds]. For actual choice of boob 
die librarian will naturally refer to whatever 
expert opinion i* available—foe school sub¬ 
jects this will no doubt be mainly found 
w idciii die school; for other subjects each school 
will find its own method, using all inform*- 
don accessible (staff pupils, parents, public 
library, bookshops), The librarian will keep 
in touch with booklists and reviews. Within 
the library die general reference seoion is of 
ipcdal importance, Attention should be 
given to building up a rkh collection of 
material on the school itself and on m neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

$ 0 ck: size aj library There is at present an 
enormous variety in the rite of school 
Libraries; some have soil less than one volume 
pet pupil; other* sixty or more. It has been 
bdd that the minimum rJtmVc size of a school 
library (so is to provide in die barm and 
simplest way for all the Use* mentioned earlier) 
is i r 6 oo volume* for a grammar school* 
l.ooo for a secondary modem school—die 
difference being due to the requirements of 
Sixth Form work in a grammar school A 
fully developed library—aCCDcdmg to present 
views, may comprise S.,000 to 10,000 volumes 
ftr a grammar school, 6,000 for a secondary 
modem school—these figures applying to 
live 1 and usable books. But many school* 
have fir more boob than this, and it may well 
be found that these figures are too taw. 
Factor* that affect rite mi range of work 
(especially number of advanced courses); 
range of school activities; sire of school; near¬ 
ness of a good public library. 

Notebook material It is desirable dm some 
newspapers and periodicals shall be available, 
partly to bring material up to dace, partly 
because much important matter is not obtain¬ 
able otherwise; but above alt because it is 
important to encourage an intelligent actinide 
to the ptest For enrichment of classroom 
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work* collections of MustuHiim and maps 
are useful 

4. Premises 

T radition al provkion is the single library 
room, though it is rarely of adequate rizc. 
Experience shows that wSui k really needed 
ar die secondary' level is a group of rooms, 
which may comprise any or ill the following: 
mam library; reading room: one or two 
'conference rooms,' where small group may 
discuss chcir work; a librarian's room; 1 store 
room- Wlicre all tilk k impossible, it a useful 
to be able to bring a neighbouring classroom 
into library use as required {fee Ministry of 
Education Building Bulletin No. 2—relevant 
matter reprinted with tenimem in Sdiaal 
Librarian. December,. 1950), in planning the 
room, excessive window space should be 
avoided „ as this may interfere seriously with 
book capacity. Maximum height of shelving 
in secondary schools should be six, or at most 
seven shelves, in primary schools four. On 
thk subject generally 5L-A, MtmtmtJum <?n 
pkmiing and npiipmmt may be consulted. 

5, Fimifire 

Two kinds of expenditure are necessary: 
(a) a copilot grant, to provide the basic stock 
in a new library; (£) an armuai grant t for in 
imintetmijce and further devcloptuenc. By 
present Ministry regulation the capital grant 
may rank as capital expenditure on die same 
footing as expenditure on form tore and 
equipment- Responsibility for grant lies with 
the Local Education Authority. Wliilc there 
is no statutory obligation governing grant*, 
the stock and general effectiveness of the 
library is one of the factors taken into account 
in asso^tng die efficiency of a secondary 
school 

It ts difficult to estimate costs; but the 
following figures have been discussed: capital 
grant lor a grammar school £i T $£Xt r for a 
secondary modem school £ifioo; annual 
grant fhr grammar school at least £200^ for 1 
secondary modern school £120 to £1 50 (say 
6 qq to 700 pupils in each case). The figures for 
a secondary modem school would probably 
apply to a large primary school These figures 
may be regarded ns not Unreasonable minimum 
figures now, and riling prices may invalidate 
them. A good school library cannot be built 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
up without adequate provision. Grina may 
be supplemented by gifts and other income 
(e.£, proceeds of concerts), bus these should noc 
be regarded as substitute for grant. Toe 
resources of else library may often be enriched 
for special purposes by loans tram die mum- 
dpti or county library. 

Spending of annual gram Tlie following are 
tin* main expenses (die figures in bracken 
give approximate percentage ot total ex¬ 
penditure): books (60} j papers and periodicals 
(ao);, binding { e 5); iiiiscdlincous running 
expenses (5). Bur especially in earlier years 
more may be ipent on books and less on 
periodicals and binding. 

6- Jemr questions of adminiitraiion 

Classificaskm An established system a 
necessary, though it may be used in a simpli¬ 
fied form, especially in secondary modern 
and primary sdiuuk This is usually Dewey* 
because of its use in public libraries and its 
general avriiibiliry. It does not fit very well 
the pattern of British education, and, especially 
in iperialtit fields, leaves much co be desired. 
Blisj is admirably suited for school use t but Is 
ai present only available in an. otpcnsivt 
4-vplume edition; a good school edition 
would be a boon. Some schools use the 
Cheltenham scheme, but tliii is out ot print. 

Ckavgjfag Various method ate in use^regis- 
nrr* book sbp, book card, reader’s ticket 
Probably the most generally useful U the 
book card, signed by the borrower. This pro¬ 
vides evidence of the use of cadi book. For 
evidence of pupils' reading, some schools 
favour the keeping of a tttdteg diary by each 
pupil. As it U usually more important co know 
quickly where a book is than how long it 
has been out, cards or slips may well be filed 
by authoc (or cLiss) rather than by dam, 

Pupd aisistaiu? In some schools this has been 
developed on a crnimkrable scale, not so 
much to assist the librarian (it doe* in fact 
demand some of Eiis time to main them) as on 
grounds of educational policy, to bring as 
many pupils as possible actively tmo die work 
of die library. There are tasks to suit all ages 
and typa of pupil: ample tidying; charge of 
1 section; swpersiting time and read; pro¬ 
testing books; lettering, display* craft-work; 
simple repairs; maintenance of discipline; 


service on commence. They may also act ju 
library representatives in their own forms. A 
child during his school carter may hold in rum 
a number of these posts, and thereby gain a 
wide knowledge of the library" and its me. 
This is in addition to the use he ieartu to make 
of it for his own work and recreation. 

7 » The librarian 

Nearly all school libraries in Great ErtEiin 
arc hi die charge of part-time tcacbcr- 
Librartans, While die reason far this is hi> 
toxical (for the school library as an institution 
is far older dun the rise at professional 
1 thru r i-inti iip), die practice has also in itself 
educational advantages., as when die library 
is in charge of a member of die teaching 
staff personally famdiar with the activities ol 
the school, both in the classroom and ountie 
Lc p and daily ill touch with it, there is die best 
chance of a dose integration ot the library 
with the life of die School- None die the 
need is rccoguired: (a) for a proper degree ai 
ilc ill and knowledge of Ubrar Ltnsbip appro 
prtate to school libraries, and (i) for adequate 
time for adminiitrariom 

(0) Courses of school librarianship of vary¬ 
ing length and character exist, bin so far 
without txMfdmatioiL The ecwioif of 3 corn- 
piece course has been considered by a joint 
committee of representatives of die Library 
Association and the School library Associa¬ 
tion with the assistance of HMJds* and its 
findings publialicd In the Library a^sadatiatt 
rtcvrd and in the School librarian (March, 
19 ss)* Negotiations are at present in progress 
for the award by the L.A, and the S.LA, for 
a joint certificate for teacher-librarians, 
covering both technical mittm and educa¬ 
tional me. 

( 5 j A library of 10,000 hooks (or even 
fewer) fully used probably requires die 
equivalent of a teacher's full rime. If the 
dassHroom contact itmscd above is 10 be 
preserved, the duties may be shared by two 
or more mem ben of the staff. Tills has the 
merit of spreading awareness of the library' 
among the staff, and It makes for continuity 
when changes of staff take place. Pupil help 
Eus already been mentioned. 

S. Thr school library and the public library 

While it is not the province of die public 





library to provide. 1 tit administer the school 
libnry; it Li greatly to tits advantage of both 
that iheir neUriorts shall be dose. The adult 
Hie of die public library should eventually 
profit much as due provision jjiJ effective use 
of the school library' increases; bedds* during 
thr child's school life die school can aiij should 
encourage hi pupils to join and use the public 
library ^ whether in the children s 01 adults 
sections. The public librarv can give most 
valuable help to ihe school by advice, isi- 
formanon and loan of hook\ Tire scht ■ ! 
library' movement owes a very great deal to 
die public library system, width has often 
provided hooka m schools before their ow;i 
libraries coined and supplemented their 
meagre resources auJ 1 us in general done 
indispensable piomisg workin most fields 
of libnrbiui ii^ 

9 + Short bibliography 

The following reports on various aspects 
of the subject should be comuhed: 

Carnegie United Kingdom Tnisr. Libraries fa 
^cprdiify sekwh- 1936, 

School library Assoriufou- School lihmirs 
ti^Jay. 1950. 

Ministry ofEdncKion. The sAopt Hbtwy* 

School library Association b Scotland, A 
rcp.tr( on secondary $dmd libraries in Scotland 

in 1932, mi 

School Library Arsodiiiou. Report &rt libraries 
in primary sehoah, (Forthcoming.) 

HFESO: Bidfroe ieienuif/ofiffl No, £7. *9$® 
pbclndes reports on scIimI libnno in 
various cgotmoital countries.) 

Haneanarhan, S. R, 5fW andedkge Ithtariei, 

R alph, R. G. The library iri education. t$H5L 
Grinnhaw, £, The teacher librarian, 1952. 
Stott. C A School libr&ries; d sl»rt irwuuL 
and cd.. m$ r 

G>AA- 

School Library Association The Association 
was formally constituted in January". 1917., 
after a provisional committee had been set up 
bya mectmg0une r ig-jd) orgxmzeJ by Miss F. 
de tepervanehr (Mr?, Hodgson). The Aaocia- 
don was greatly strengthened by the adhesion 
[ms) of the former School Libraries section 
of the Library As^oetMion; it was incor¬ 
porated b 1955, 

iff 


SCOTAPLL 

Aims To promote development of the 
school library as an instrument of education in 
schools of all kinds; to entourage cflkient 
methods of idniiobtrarion; to provide oppor- 
nmittes for interchange of experience among 
school librarians md othen interested in wdiool 
libraries: to make contacts wiih other crgaiiiru- 
tioni with parallel objects. 

Branches have beiu formed in most porn 
of tiie United Kingdom ; and there are in¬ 
dividual members in many conneries- 
Pahlttfum (tij Scheol librarian and school 
library review (tcrmlyh me official organ of the 
Association' (ft) various reports [Draft, 194^1 
pint, t'M$, new cd,: School libraries io-doy, 
mo; Planning* 195 s; Primary schools, iyjfi); 
(rj Booklists; (J) School libraries: d ikon manual, 
and ed.p ms (C A, SWtf); (c) Leaflets giving 
guidance on speoal problems. 

Library and information sendee arc in ptoecss 
of organization. 

X&mb&ihip b cither corporate or personal 
Office: Gordon Houac, Gordon Square. 
London* W,C.t- (Tci.: Euston <5?i<5 J 

c.A.s. 

Schools for science sod art Until die 
pacing of the Public Libraries Act lplp T 
library authorities were authorized to provide 
and maintain schools for science and schools 
for art. The Act of 1919 provides that the 
power of providing such schools shall cease, 
without prejudice, however, ro the power of 
maintaining under the Public Libraries Acts 
any school already established. 

A-B.H. 

Schwabacber An early variety of gothic 
type popular in Germany about 1500. 

SCONUL See Standing Conference of 

NATIONAL AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES IN 

tile United Kingdom and Libbauv Co- 

0 FEB ATI ON. 

Scoring Making a groove in paper to facili¬ 
tate folding, usually by scoring plaice The 
purpose is to prevem the fibres, of the paper 
ftom cracking. 

SCOTAPLL Standing Conference of Theo¬ 
logical and Philosophical Libraries in London 
(see Library Co-ofmation) + 
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SCRIPT 

Script l. A term applied to any type face 
resembling Eunidwndiag. 2, A typescript; 
spcdficaOy, i typescript of a play, or him 
play, the text of the spoken part of 4 r-iJio 

pitgraminep ck l (ALA Gluii.). 

Scumming An ink absorbent Elm formed in 
lithographic printing which curses printing 
where not required. 

Sell print A ifdi century woodcut with 
blind embossmg- around the picture after the 
printing. Also tailed frypsographk" print. 

Sealskin A kathrr derived from the Grecu- 
J utd or Newfoundland sed; generally used 
for limp bindings, It is soft to the touch, Pbi 
seal is from the ildu uf the baby sed and liai a 
finer grain 

fc Socond r indentation The distance from 
the left edge of a acJogue card (due Jjdi 
typewriter space) at which, according to 
prodtimiiaicd rnl^ the ride normally begins; 
oil a standard mind CkrdL at die second vertical 
Sine, Abo coiled 'inner indentation/ "title 
indentation/ and "paragraph indentation/ 

Second vertical Tire second vertical line 
fro n l Jeff on a standard ruled catalogue card* 
marking die position of "second indentation/ 

Secondary bibliography An ’intendvi-' or 
special bibliography dealing with books 
relating to one subject for the compilation of 
which primary bibliographic Etav* been 
used {Like. GW.)* 

Secondary entry See Aoded EnTmt, 

Secondary fh 11 ness The x&c of an abbreviated 
form of an authors name for secondary entries 
in a catalogue when the unit card is nor sued. 
Abo blown a* amber abbreviation* and 
"subject fullness" (AXjL Gk>if.). 

Secrion Sec Division; Stgnatixhi. 

Seed on mark (fj A reference sign used to in¬ 
dicate separate sections or paragraphs, 

Scctiaualizc d index An index to a periodical 
divided into sections such as id] long articles 
of msporance* (ft) ikon paragraphs and new? 
items, (r) literature abreacts, etc. (Ukt. Ghss,). 

J S« alto* reference A direction to a cata¬ 
logue fioirt a beading under which entries are 


listed in another term or name under which 
Additional or allied mfotmariotl may be 
found. In the alphabetical subject caidogmr 
and the dimonary catalogue, see oho subject 
references are nude trorn general subject 
to their subordinate subjects, Economies 
see also Banks and banking; Capstalum; 
Factory System, but not to their own sub¬ 
head** mu Economics sec also Economios^- 
Periodicali; they are also made from subjects 
ct> related co-ordinate luhjects. eg. Needle¬ 
work see also .Embroidery* or Publishing see 
also Bookaeiitng, 

Son copy An hutmetion to die printei to 
refer to the original manuscript to rectify m 
mor 

c See + reference A direction in a catalogue 
Iruut a term or name under which no entries 
are listed to the heading wlirre dimes are 
listed, e.g. 

De Li linmtainc, Jean Sec La Fontaine, Jeon 

dr. 

United Kingidoitu^Gnat Britain. 

Phthrns src Tuberculosis. 

Sdect list A reading list which includes a 
selection only of die books in die library on 
the subject of the list (Ufa. Gibs,), 

Selective bibliography One which gives 
only a selection of the literature concerned* 
such selection having been nude deliberately, 
either to meet the needs of a particular c law 
of user or to exclude minor material, pamph¬ 
let material* etc. 

Selective cataloguing Tlie practice of 
selecting certain kinds of material in a library 
for cataloguing in various degrees of fullness* 
others being tdt uncatalogued- A measure of 
economy is achieved by selective cataloguing, 
die practice being based on the principle chat 
die value of Standard reference books, up to 
date textbooks* authoritative works and 
standard classics uicriu full cataloguing, that 
books of secondary' importance* little-used 
works and obsolete edition] merit only brief 
or partial cataloguing* whilst ephemera! 
items need not be catalogued at aJL 

The extent to which selective cataloguing 
may be practised depends largely on the 
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character of chc library and fk demands 
mode on ic by its readers, The existence of a 
Complete she! f-rr^iitrf in addition CO die 
catalogue ii abo a primary canjutcnirinsi, 
particularly widi regard to the non-catalogu¬ 
ing of ephemeral teems and pamphlet materials. 
Where the acock is thus recorded m slidf 
order such a fouling list may indued be alt 
that is required for ephemeral iktion and dje 
like* and a j pedal arrangement of unot*^ 
logued materials on the ildvci may be 
deemed syffscietic. For books of subject 
interest or author blcreit only, the provision 
of catalogue entries only under subject or 
author will effect economy of staff time and 
catalogue space whilst still teciimng that 
essential representation in the catalogue. 
Sensibly used, selective cataloguing achieves 
a logical relationship between die value of a 
work and its Treatment in the library, the 
catalogue inventing adequate information 
regarding the esetitial stock with die mini- 
mum of cost. Ik use tench to decline* how¬ 
ever* with die iiiErtsdurtfoii of centralized or 
co-operative cataloguing ventures. which 
confer commamirjtE economics whilst still 
allowing die compilation of complete cata¬ 
logues. 

Self-cove* A pamphlet covet made of die 
same paper as the body of the pamphlet- Abo 
'self-wrapper/ 

Scnsitixetl paper Paper used in documentary 
reproduction processes which is coated with 
on emulsion sensitive to light. British Standard 
(,$96:1952 (Rcwrrtmeiiilttimn. fir dixet af 
&r r s*tizvd phmgwphk papers and mwwb jGr 
dbaunrn/ reprcdurriefi) conums information 
about types of silver Sensitized, duzotype and 
Fcrro-prussritc materials, and adds recoin- 
mtmdaxJoiu about die sizes of ait sheets of 
paper, widths and tefigdu of rolls* and quantity 
packaging of cut sheet? of paper. Use toss of 
drawings dice prinis h for which driao and 
fato^-ptussiate paper* ore commonly used, ate 
given in British Standard 308:1953 (Engineer- 
mg drawing Jjfice profit r). 

Separate A reprint of an individual article or 
chapter from a book or periodical* with or 
widi-aui a title-page and vridi or without the 
type reimposed. Often tailed an 'offprint/ 


Serial i r A publication issued in successive 
parts* usually at regular intervals, and* as a 
rultp in tended to be continued ttHlefiniceEy, 
Sertoli include periodicals* annuals '(report 
and year-boobj* memoirs, proceeding! and 
transactions of societies- 0, Any literary 
composition. especially a novel, published in 
COtlSCCUtlvc numbers of a periodical [A. A. 
Cl*&\ ALA Gkmfi 

Serial tadaguc A public or .in official 
catalogue of lerjuls in i library, with 1 record 
of the library's holdings (AJ-JL Chit,), 

Serial number i_ flic number denoting the 
place of dir publication in a series (/LA Ccdr)* 
2. One of die consecutive numbers sometimes 
aligned to entries in a bibliography or a 
primed catalogue. 3, A rard number. 

Serial record A record of die st-fid holdings 
of a library. 

Series i, A number of separate works* usually 
related to one another in subject or otherwise* 
bsued successively by 1 publisher, as a rule in 
uniform style, with 1 collective series tide 
which generally appear? .it tile head of die 
title-page* on the half-title or on the cover 
2. Each of two or more volumes of essays, 
leemresp articles or other writing?, similar in 
diaraaet md issued tn sequence. 3. Several 
successive volumes of a periodical or ocher 
serial publication numbered separately in 
older to distinguish them from preceding or 
following volumes of the same publication 

{AA. Gwfc). 

Serbs entry i. In a bibliography, a complete 
or partial list of the works published in a 
series listed under die name of the Series. 
2, A catalogue entry, nude under die name 
of the series as heading* listing briefly the 
several works in die library which belong 10 
that series, c,£- 

International library of psychofogy* 
philosophy and sc i en t ific: method: edited 
by C. K. Ogden. Tabu, HtldiThedytumics 
of education. 193a. 

Scries note A note in a catalogue entry* 
ordinarily following the collation* staring the 
name of the series to which the book belongs* 
*$• 

Taba* Hilda. 
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SERIES TITLE 

The dynamic* of education: a methodo¬ 
logy of progressive educa^ thought, by 
Hilda Taba . , * Willi in introduction by 
William Heard Kilpstridt. London, Kegan 
Pud. Trench, Trubner* 15)32, 

\% 29B pp. {Hiiif-iirfc: International 
library of psychology, pitiiosophy and 
scEcnofic method; edited by CL K. Ogden J 

Series title The name of the series 10 which a 
hook belong!, indicated on the covet, tide- 
paper or iomewhete ebe in die book. 

Serif The shore tm idling stroke at die end ot 
a hand-written letter ciiikd by lifting the 
quill. In printing types thii flourish Jus been 
found an important element m legibility, and 
is also used in the tdcnriflcaticii of type groups. 

Set (printing, Typos are said to have wide or 
narrow sec according to the thickness ot body 
given to each dunectr. 

Set flush Set flush to a margin h an iuEtme- 
tnm to be followed rcgirdkss of measure 
which nay be different. 

Set-off An impression nude on sheets 
during printing by huoffidcatiy quick drying 
of the ink on the pre-nous sheet*. On be 
overcome by tiling driers in the ink or by 
interleaving with blank, sheets. 

Set solid Type-matter set without leading. 

Setting type* The nt of comparing type into 
rest. 

Sewing hi bookbinding, fastening section* 
together one at a time by means of a needle 
and thread. To be distinguished Itoin 'itirch- 
hig* 

Sewing on tupei The thread looped over 
tape* between sricchc*, 

Shaken In cataloguing, a trmi tiicd to 
describe defective copies of a book with 
loose sheets and/or binding {BakL 

Shank Oi stem. The metaj body on whkh 
the type letter is set. 

Shaw, George Thomas (1863-1938). Master 
and Librarian of die Liverpool Athenaeum* 
1839-1909, and City Librarian of Liverpool 
&om 1909-29, inaugurated there the lint 
municipal onmmero.il library in England, 


ihnrdy after Glasgow's, in 1917, and began in 
1925 die safe* of printed union catalogues of 
die Lording libraries which challenged the 
curreni popularity of the card catalogue an J 
demonstrated the superiority of Lull union 
■cataloguing in great library systems tor 
bibliographic and reference purposes. 

C-b 

Sheaf binde r A stout cover, usually of mill- 
board covered with a suitable bather* doth, 
rcxmt, etc.. into which the paper dips com¬ 
prising a icon on of a sheaf caraJ^ue ate 
inserted and lucked iino place. The spine of 
the binder incorporate* a slotted holder 10 
take a label indicating die contents. Also called 
4 Sheaf catalogue holder/ 

Sheaf catalogue A catalogue of paper .:; »> 
each bearing a single entry* held in loose-leal 
binders which are labelled and shelved in 
specially designed racks. 

Sheet 1. A separate piece of pajurr unfolded. 
2. Such a llwtt printed ao that it rmy be 
Ilidded to form consecutive pages for a br>ok 
or pamphlet: best nailed a gathering. 3. In 
eolLnion, a single pic^e of paper of any size 
printed 10 be read unfolded, i.r, teat may be 
Imposed as a single page on one side or on 
each aide of the piper. Also colled Broadside. 

Sheffield intordnngc organization See 

StHTO. 

Shelf A flat piece of wood, metal or phasic 
material attached horizontally to two up¬ 
rights h either against a wall or independently. 
For i-pecui purposes shelve may be rxmtiticted 
as a series of slightly curved bin or of roller*. 
The standard length of wooden and metal 
shelves; is 3 ft* a measurement found oon- 
venkrtf for most library purposes. 

Shelf capacity The capacity of a library' for 
storing kjoks, expressed as the total number 
of books which un be accommodated on the 
shelves (jot also Cusoor), 

Shelf height i, The vcmcjl distance between 
shelves a* varied by a library to accom¬ 
modate books of different sizes. 2. The total 
height of a tier of shelves. 

Shell'list A record of the books in a library 
arranged iti die order in which they stand on 
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SHELVING 


the shelves* Although wmdmo used as a 
subject catalogue ftf die library, for which 
purpose the lick of bibliographic detail and 
analysis and bet of cro^s-references iiimc in 
uKtulnH*. les primary purpose is to serve 
as rht ciftioal inventory of the library'V 
std ck. 

Shelf rcinling In American library practice, 
the checking of shelves to sec time rite books 
stand in their correct sequence- Also known 
as 'revising shelves/ " Trading die shelves/ iad 
in British Isbrary practice forms parr of me 
cast of "shelf tidying 1 

Shelf register See Sh£U» Ltvt. 

Shelf support I. The part of j stack which 
holds die dicivtt: directly* as in s standard 
stick* or indirectly, as in i bracket stack. 
2. Of individual slur J si's side fittings which 
Tiisintiiji the shelf in position. 

Shelving In a short article on booLstids it h 
otdy possible co give j brief description of the 
developments which hive taken place within 
die past 1c w years and the many changes w Inch 
have been made in planning and equipping 
libraries. Therefore* io ensure an efficient and 
economical scheme it i> necattuy, when 
pLunimg a new library, that there be colb bo r- 
anon between the architect* the librarian and 
the equipment numihcturcr Briefly — 

pi) A library must be designed to accom¬ 
modate boob and folios of every descrip¬ 
tion. 

(b) Plumed to give ready access to every 
volume and easy communication with 
cataloguing, reading and delivery rooms. 

(c) A venolinng system ensuring adequate 
tiesh air, free of Jtut B with cemperacure and 
humidity control. 

(dj A lighting system whereby the title*, 
of boob are wily read 
(t) Adequate provision for expansion. 
Whereas in die past, wood was used tor 
nukmg bookcases and delves* die modem 
tendency is to use rartti, The reasons for the 
change are Largely economic- Well-seasoned 
timber is difficult to obtain, 'whereas steel is 
readily available. The modem stove enamel¬ 
ling techniques offer a wide variety of colour 
schemes. The architect oi to-day considers 
colour to be very uuporam—as indeed it is. 


Another advantage of steel ts due it is ever- 
biting and free of the risk of at t a c k by the 
petti which cause io much damage to wood¬ 
work in many libraries and buildings. 

Tike sttmdard stink 

The steel book-case sometimes railed the 
StmdjjJ Stack ts designed for use where 
architectural appearance and fine finish ire of 
importance and is especially suited tor me in 
open access stacks. The book-oases arc made 
with a. continuous shelf bast which supports 
the double ikcec-stccl division panels and ai 
tin: cop die stacks aie finished with a corniced 
cover pLcte. 1 he shelves are adjustable at I in. 
intervals. Special feature* such as panelled 
or rounded end* to conceal coin mitt or 
radiators can be incorporated and sloping 
shelves for display purposes can be fitted. 
Glass or wire mesh doors may be included io 
protect rare books. Sliding doors for quick 
reference arc m advantage. 

The brutkti Hack 

This ts one of the most economical and 
efficient stacks obtainable and u designed for 
toe in sock rooms. 

Tubular columns into which the shelf 
brackets engage are supported by a heavy 
shelf base and the liichfca are easily adjusted 
at t in. intervals. Closed end pinch, and 
cop coven may be feed to give a more 
finished appearance > and various types, of 
shelves or work desks to form study carrels 
may he fitted. 

77 ie rrfjdfi-fkT stark 

Tubular columns designed to support dim 
deck floors and slotted co accepr bracket 
shelves is a modem conception and used very 
extensively. The distance between the doors 
is such dint boob on the top shclfaie accessible 
to people of average Sleight. This system 
ensures a maximum storage space. Malty of 
these stacks are several tiers high and arc con* 
nectcd by book lifts, and ocofinuaily by 
psss^mger lifts. 

Manchester Library Committee. 1914, p. 20. 
Fair lie, R. *Nitianti Centra] Library of 

Scotland/ Builder, 1936. 151* No, 4*15* 

6o--cit* 70“7l^ 

MeikJc, H W. ‘National Library of Scot¬ 
land/ Li-fer. Ass. Krr., 1917* 4+ 13-13. 
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In stack room* fitted with OTtvermonaJ 
stacks as previously described, Fremont Rider 
points ©ur due tbr aisles which give access to 
the bookshelves tab up about tij per cent of 
the space in the stack. It b> therefore* desirable 
when planning a library with, limited space* 
e> consider die following methods of book 
storage. 

Rider, F. Campon itaragr. New York* 

Hadlnm Press, 1943, 

ftWImg dTdijU 

Economics in space cm be achieved by 
tolling cases. These are metal sack units 
mounted on wide tread hull-bearing wheels. 
These cases are pbced sfcle by side forming a 
solid bank of books and by die use of this 
system about 50 per cent more books can be 
Stored in a given floor area than is possible by 
the normal fixed shelving system. Individual 
eases are easy to pull out provided a hard level 
floor Ls provided. Wide ends extending from 
floor to ceiling* and individual ca» or die 
whole bank of rolling eases can be secured by 
one lock, and protection given against theft, 
dust and fire* without detriment to ease of 
accessibility* 

LrtrJ. IW* S&* 554 - 

CiSTFfprttf storage 

Even more space may be saved by the 
uuiaUjtion of die compact storage system 
designed by Snead H Co, 

This system consists of units of three stacks* 
the centre row of fixed double-sided stacks 
having hinged double-sided stacks at each 
side- Each hinged stack is bung on ball-bearing 
pivots without rails or guide* and is easily 
swung into the aisle to give access to material 
in die inner shelves. 

A fine example of die utility' of this system 
is to be seen in the Midwest Inter library 
Caine it Chicago, 

Efterquett; K, T. The Midwnt Cruftr. 1951. 

An elaborate system of compact storage u 
tnamifamireJ in America "Hits lias die ap¬ 
pearance of a normal stack front the front., 
but each individual shelf is mounted mi 
runners and may be pulled out for access to 
Volumes at cadi Tide 

Vertical shelf adjustmen t u arranged to take 
volumes of varying heights. These ranges 


may be fired back to back thus forming a 
folid bank of books. 

Esterquest, EL T, The storage library and 
beyoeid- 1 Ukri, 1951* 239-52. 

Eitcrquttt, R, T. The Mid-West lutcr- 
Ubrary Centre in Chicago. 1 Uhr. Ait. iter,, 
' 954 , 5*1 

Merrit. ‘The bookstotk/ In Fussier'* Library 
buildings for library strvitt. 1947 . 

Metcalf. The New England deposit library/ 
fair. Qtiflfr., 1942., 612-8, 

Orr and Thompson, Tlic library storage 
building/ Lk.J„ 1942, i$o-j r 
'Suggested standards in shelving/ Uhf Ais. 

1947* -i*h 2 ?«“9 

Folding diagrams 7 and 8 in AihbumctV 
Modem puttie library piatttiing. 1946 , 

C-W lIjF. 

4 Sbort form 1 cataloguing Thar kind of 
cataloguing in which, as a tnatier of polky, 
die entries give only the briefest possible 
detail* Cd-nriscmt with recognition of each 
item. 

Short page A page with fewer lines dun have 
been specified for die hook at a whole. 

Shorts The copies of difibrent ificvts needed 
10 complete an imperfect edition (Lite. 
GW.). 

Shoulder The blank spice above and around 
the face of j type character. 

Shoulder head A brief descriprivr caption 
indented somewhat, occupying a separate 
line {j« aim Sid£head) t 

Shoulder note A note at the upper outer 
comer of a page, 

Show through The appearance of printed 
matter through from the vend to the recto 
of a leaf due to the penetration of mk or 
improper pressure (rre dkj StmikeT mou gh). 

Side 1* The front or back cover face of a 
bound book, 2. The paper, doth or other 
material used on die side of a cover. 

Side stitching Stitching together single 
leave* or sections near the binding edge, with 
thread or win:, from from to bark through the 
entire thickness of die leave* or scctioxu- 
Dbringunhed from "saddle fetching/ 

2 U 




Side-notes Str Marginal Nans. 

Siddacad A option it die side of * printed 

text page, 

Signature i> in bookwork* the first page of 
cadi f&ttksa bears a dhtingwihing letter or 
figure called ‘signature 1 which proceeds in 
order throughout die section* of a book* and 
thus acts is j. guide hi gathering- The fetters 
J* V and W arc ordinarily omitted, following 
the general practice in manuscripts and early 
printed books of using die Latin alphabet in 
which I stands for both [ and J, V for both 
U and V* and there is no W. When die quire 
includes additional sheets or a portion of a 
sheet {inset)* these also are signed lo indicate 
liow they are to be folded and inserted. In 
former times* tile signature mark was fre¬ 
quently given on several leave at die begem 
ning of the quire thus: A, Aii* Aiii, etc: a. The 
printed sheet or sheets so marked whether 
unfolded, or folded and quired (Ititrvd- 
Tfpogr+iALA. GW.), 

Signature title An abbreviated form of the 
title of a book* gi ven an the same line as the 
sigruture, but toward die inner margin of 
the first Leif of a gathering (Al*i4. Gfatt.). 

Sigtied page The first page of a section, the 
otic bearing the signature (lita Gfarf,). 

Silking A means of repairing or preserving 
paper by the application of silk cluifofj to one 
or both sides of the paper (see o£ep LAMINA¬ 
TION). 

SilvurfiMh A small silvery-white hexapod 
resembling the centipede whidi feeds an die 
starchy filler of paper, cloth and paste and is 
liigUy destructive to paper, It scctm to favour 
dampness and is found most often where damp 
and mildew are present (i&uk. GW.). 

Simplified cataloguing That kind of cata¬ 
loguing in which die forms of entry and 
headings are curtailed* and img«gnrtjT entries 
omitted. Simplified eauloguing ji commonly 

adopted as a measure of economy, eliminating 
the necKiiry for rinie-conuiming biblio¬ 
graphic research, clerical or typing work, and 
requiring leu catalogue space. I t may also be 
adopted to suit the catalogue Do the character 
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of the library [apeciaiiy in the ease of 
children's libraries). 

In its commonest form the catalogue entries 
omit unessential matter and mention of 
prefaces, etc., from die title, the place of 
publication and publisher's name tram the 
imprint, most individual specifications of 
ilhutrarive tnaiter and the tine of the bock 
(tom the collation, and annotations. Personal 
author headings are given with ininalf 
instead of full forenames* and distinguishing 
dices of birth and death ore emitted except 
for the obvious requirements of names such 
as Smith* Jones* etc. Whilst every book is 
given a main entry En this simplified form, 
added entries under editors, illustrators, 
translators* rides, series or forms may be 
omitrrd 

Few libraries catalogue their stocks in die 
fullness demanded by strict adherence to the 
Anglo-American code, but in oontirlrring the 
adoption of a rigorous policy of limplificd 
cataloguing there lies the very real danger that 
the value of the catalogue os the trintt- efficient 
key to the stock may be impaired. Indeed the 
initial saving of tune Sometimes proves to be 
a false economy v.'hm in subsequent years 
rc-cataioguitig olid the expatitiou of headings 
may become necessary in order to distinguish 
die authors and entries sufficiently* 

Sinkagc Space left at the top of a page extra 
to the regular margins, e.g. at die new dupter, 

SINTO Since 19jj, libraries of indiuttiai 
firms, research associations and other institu¬ 
tions in the SJicffield area have participated in 
a co-operative organization designed to make 
mutually available, dtrough die intermedia¬ 
tion of the Sheffield [Public) Science and 
Commerce Library, the resources of all The 
basis of tint scheme, a union list of periodicals 
held by comtitucnt members* is kept tip to 
date with additions transcribed from accessions 
lists provided by contributors, and was com¬ 
pletely revised in 1^5, Although the bulk of 
loans arc made from the Sheffield City 
Library's raomed, the availability of tlir 
reserve of rare material in the files of con- 
tributaries is a valuable asset to the scheme, 
wliich also has served to break down some of 
the mutual mpieiott which beclouds much 
industrial activity. Tins pioneer among 
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■cooperative organization* has been helped by 
the concentration of Sheffield indmrfy m a 
limited tcduntd field—that of higli-aU&y 

Keek 

Gprotituctit member* increased in number 
from l&in 1933 id 41 in 1955- R.etcnt 4 eifelop- 
uaeiin Jove included the orgamzarioa of x 
translations service for speci;tijzcd materia] 
iml the deposit in Sheffield Science and Com¬ 
merce Library of files of discarded periodicals. 
The volume of recorded traffic is not great* 
amounting to some z*7W or so items a year* 
hue all of these arc cxtmmdy specialized in 
nature, and there are many unrecorded loam, 
once locatiom have been established. The 
organization serves additional needs id pro¬ 
viding in in Annual Meeting a forum for die 
discustinn of muctiaJ problems {t r £ r die 
accessibility of tmivenky theses or American 
research reports) and, in the Sheffield City 
Libraries* a joint channel of communkatwn 
with other bodies (e£* the Patent Office, 
SCONUL or the United Stacet Atomic 
Energy Commission). 

Lamb* J. P. The mteidiange of technical 

publications in Sheffield/ Arlih frae,, 1951*1 

** 4,1-48- 

Supplemcnted by nmuil reports, f,£.: Ubr. 

Ass. Rrr.* 1953* 55 * 406* 193+* J 4 ": 

1953, 57 . J“- 

j.F.w.fl. 

Size {cataloguing. In cataloguing,, die 
vertical meastireineaT of a book. The width b 
not usually given in a catalogue entry, save 
for books of unusual shape* or rare items. 
The A*A. Code directs that the size of a book 
is to be measured m eetLthncim, and specified 
to the nearest half-centimctre. 

Size (paper) A mixture of gelatin r, jIlusi 
and formaldehyde into which paper is dipped 
alter coming fiom the machine (tub-sizing), 
Machinc^sizmg is die process of passing 
madiEne-tEiade paper through a both of size 
before going on to the prclimnujy finishing 
rollers. The former process imparts greater 
strength to die paper than the latter* TLl- 
purpose of sizing is to produce a superior 
iiarfiiec and to repel water. 

Sliding shelves Stt RoLLEk Shelves. 


Slip The part of the sewing cord or ape 
which projects beyond the back of a book 
after sewing, ami wjficb b afterward* attached 

10 die boards. 

Slip proof S?r Galley Pkogf. 

SLip sheet A sheet of paper placed between 
freslily printed sheets K> prevent ot&et. 

Sli pease A box designed to protect a book, 
covering it so that its back only is exposed. 
Also called TIidc can?/ Mip-m caw/ + opcn- 
bark rase/ 

Shape Either. Oblong, where die width of 
the pa^e or book exceeds the height. Or: 
Up right, where die height of the page or book 
exceeds die width. 

The head-^JoHttil meAsurrment must always 
be quoted first in speaking of the book-iize; 
thin 7) x 5 in. indicates an upright shape 
and j x ?1 in. indicate* m oblong dupe. 

Sloping shelve* The lowest ffirlf of a book¬ 
case arranged in a diced posirioo, So that titles 
of books cm be read more easily. Originated 
in England by L. S.Jast, 

Slug The line of metal cast by a type-setting 
machine, e.jj- linotype. 

Small capitals Upper ease letters about J die 
size of ordinary upper cue letters. Indicated 
by double underUning and abbievtated to 
s r c,; also referred to as small op*. 

Small paper copy or edition A copy* or an 
edition, of a book printed on paper of smaller 
size than that used for a large paper edition of 
die some work* the iwmd or trade edition. 

Small pica An obsolete site of type about 

11 point. 

Smashing machine Sff NirElNC MACHINE. 

Sobriquet A tancitul name, not a personal or 
baptismal name, by which a person may be 
known; a nickname. A few individuals, 
chicfiy artists, are universally known by 
sobriquet, and thus entry' may be made for 
these in a catalogue under the sobriquet pro¬ 
vided this is not one of the individuals fore¬ 
names^^,; 39). c.g. 

Correggio, i.e. Antonio Allegri, kris-LEW as. 



Society of Public Librariani Founded in 

i#95 a* a forum of discussion for the more 
senior municipal librarians of London and the 
Home Counties: activities erased c* iIts 
first honorary secretary, C. W. F. Gob, was 
an opponent of open access, 1 and in crititizbg 
Groan woods litjniry year-twit for 1897. can- 
raining strong contributions from Brown and 
Greenwood in favour of open Access, die 
Society aligned itsdf unmistakably with the 
conservative forces of the day. 

c,; T 

Soft-ground etching A method of etching 
which produces 10ft Lines similar to those of 
pencil drawing by die use af was ground 
coveted with x transfer paper on which die 
design is drawn. When the paper is removed 
some of the ground adheres, leaving a broken 
line 

Solid J^e Set Stum. 

Solid gilr Edges gilded "in die round." i'.i% 
after the book 1m been rounded. 

Sorts An individual type character u called a 
sort, 

Sound lihratcs The invention of die gramo¬ 
phone record, magnetic ppc and sound film 
enabled sound to be recorded and stored. The 
simultaneous development of radio and 'talkie^ 
an enormous quantity of controLled 
sound much of which was recorded on one of 
these inventions. 

As a consequence collections of recorded 
mmd have been built up by organizations 
associated with the work. The British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation have a hr^e collection of 
sound effect*, broadcast programmes and, of 
course,, music Film production companies 
who use sound effects alto have libraries of 
sucli effects. 

Two problems arise in hand] mg Mxfa 
mi cert al — fine, the method ot storage* 
second, the method of cataloguing. 

It is the opinion of the British Bro adcas ting 
Corporation that the mow convenient form 
of recording u die gramophone- record. In 
addition to the dhe used to provide the 
recording a matrix is kept from which further 
copies can be nude. Film companies use all 
methods bur mote usually film as this is dm 


SPACE TO FILL 

media with which they are finally concerned , 
Magnetic tape is gaining ground rapidly as a 
method of recording sound but its use for 
storing mund over a period of time is develop- 
ing mure slowly. The permanence of the 
sound recorded in this way appears to be 
open to question and ordinary magnetic 
tape ti m ewemcly inconvenient material 
from the handling point of view. 

The oualoguing and dossifiatioH, of sound 
h usually done on an alphabetical system. 
Music can be grouped by types and further 
subdivided by individual composers: addi¬ 
tional references should be given for the 
performer*. 

Sound effects area more intractable problem. 
They cm be fisted cinder alphabetical head¬ 
ings but if they are to be fully exploited a 
classification by type i$ ako required. Sound 
effects can be used to create atmosphere is 
successfully as a web-chosen visual, but if they 
art to be so used, good classification and 
drill ed librarians at c essential (inddEiitally, die 
skill is in the use of sound rather dim the 
library practice). A particular example ofa 
creative user of sound is Pierre Henri of the 
French Broadcasting Organization who is 
responsible for the development of dectronm 
sound. 

In Great Britain, die British Institute for 
Recorded Sound, jS Ktoscll Square. London, 
W.Ca, exists to promote the study and me 
of recorded sound in all ta aspect*. 

An interesting account ol aim lifted sound 
cracks and a tiling system developed for use 
with them is gi ven in 1 Aiiim aied so:m.! tricks* 
by N r . McLaren, Srimtir uni J 3 m, 1955 * 
4 * N& 4, 

Source index A card index to sources of 
unusual and rluiivc tnfbrmati™, which, in 
addition co listing publications* may refer 10 
individual* mi organization 3 Mom common 
m jpccul libraries G/sjl). 

Space A thin paeos of metal shaped ]jke K but 
high than,. a piece of type wad to separate 
words. 

Space line* Strips of brass used in place of 
leads. 

Space to till Surplus space left owing to in- 
iLifrkicnt copy having been supplied. 


*&? 


SPACEBANDS 

Sp&crbomb Automatic justifying devices- in 
a liruxiitting machine in the form of wedge 
duped pieces of metal, used to separate Words, 

Special ckisificatioq See Classification. 
Special. 

Special edition i, An edition of a standard 
work or the worb of a standard author, re- 
issued iel a new form, sometime? with intro¬ 
duction, Daws, appen-iix and illustrations, 
and generally haring a dinmetive name. a_ An 
edition mac differs- from a regular edition by 
*ome Jistiitetive feature, jj better paper and 
binding, or the addition of lUusaratioiuL 3. An 
enlarged issue of a newspaper, usually devoted 
to a piftkuLir subject. Also called 'special 
number.' 4- A library edition [A.L.A. CW]f 

Special □umber A single issue or a supple^ 
mentary section of a serial oc a newspaper, 
devoted to a special subject, with or without 
Serial numbering. Also called ^special issue 1 
and if celebrating an anniversary anniversary 
issue 1 (ALjL C/ihj.J. 

Special sorts Typos not usually supplied in 1 
fount, and obtained at need. Music types, 
foreign diphthong’s, etc., are included. 

Special ride-page A ride-page, usually with 
imprint, special to a single part ol a larger 
work, or to a complete work issued or re¬ 
issued *1 part of a collection. as series, or a 
serial publication [A.LA GlfriS.)* 

Species; See Faeoicables. 

Spvcliic cfoss^ndefence A icfetnice in a 
dialogue to a specific book, e g. 

Caldecott, Randolph, Him. 

Irving, WiUtim- Braccbridge HlU 1877. 
lilts kind of reference is not generally tiseJ 
nowadays, having been ousted by die advent 
of unit cataloguing in which added entries are 
used lost cud, The catalogues of the British 
Museum library 4 being of the primed book 
type, tee specific cross-references. 

Specific entry T|ic registry of a book ill a 
catalogue under a subject hearting expressing 
the precise subject in direct Semis, as dh- 
linguMied foam etiif y under the name of die 
subject clou which mclmics the exact subject* 
eg. the entry of a book on the elephant under 


Elephant, not under Zcvlcgy. The principle of 
specific entry governs die nuking of subject 
entries in die ibtriojaary and olpiiabetkal 
subject catalogues, i* opposed to the principle 
of class entry governing else construction of 
the alpiiabcaca^dasied catalogue. 

Specific reference A catalogue reference 
which specifies die cxict heading to winds 
reference should be made, 4s distinguished 
from a general reference, r.£. 

Foisom see Toxicology 
Statermen see alse Diplomats. 

Spine See Back. 

Spine tide The title of a book as lettered on 
m spine, often a start or partial form of the 
full tide is given on the title-page. 

Split-board A plain or laminated board, the 
hack edge of which b split to receive the 
sewing tapes and/or fabric binge. 

Sprinkled edges Book edges on which, after 
bring cut smooth, colour has been, sprinkled 
or sprayed for the purpose of decoration and 
also to minimize the effect of dust and finger¬ 
marks. 

Square Width exceeding three-fourths of 
height as "square octavo/ 

Square Kick See Flat Back. 

Square bracket? [ ] Rectanguiir marks, 
used in cataloguing to enclose information 
supplied by die cataloguer and to indicate 
unnumbered page* sn the collation. 

Square comer A book comer in which a 
piece of the covering man-rid is cut out at the 
comer so that one tum-in may neatly over¬ 
lap tile other. 

Squares The marginal difference between the 
page edges and the edge of the case or binding, 

Stab-Hitch In bookbinding* to stitch with 
wire or thread. with long stitches, near the 
back fold and through the entire bulk. Tlie 
great disadvantage of this method is that the 
Kwk will not stay open fiat. Generally used 
only iik stationery binding. 

Stabilization A process which render* a 
photocopy on silver halide paper relatively 

m 




Stable to liglii. A stabilizer may be used in¬ 
stead of die nomui fixer wlim a photocopy is 
required quickly. The print mil last for 
Several years if kept away from light. The 
applitmoTt of a sohilfoer to a print alter 
developing renders die imexptrted and un¬ 
developed liJ ver sales colour [ess. No washing of 
the print b necessary* 

StalT cudcpfwc Thar part of a public depart¬ 
ment in a library which is restricted to the 
use of the still’ usually associated with 
circulation wgrk- 

Staff, public libraries Sac PutvLic Lebbary 
Law, 

Stained edges Book edges that, after cutting 
smooth, have been stained with ooIolie. 
Different colotus arc sometimes used to dis¬ 
tinguish the different sections of a reference 
book, as for instance in some directories. 

Stained top The top edge of a book, stiined 
a uni form colour* as distinguished from 
"sprinkled edge,’ ‘marbled edge," ere. 

Standard «zc card A and sized 5 X 3; in. 
(7'5 cm >r 1 a-5; cm in condoenbi countries) 
generally used in libraries for making cata¬ 
logues and other administrative records 

Standard stadc Sw Shelving. 

Standing Conference of National and 
University Libraries The Standing Con¬ 
ference of National and University LlL rark^ 
was founded m September, I9$0 P *1 it Was 
felt that there was a place in the organization 
of Bririih libraries for an indepenJeM body 
concerning itself with dir work and interest 
of the Large libraries without cou^iccEng with 
the acu vines of the Library Association and 
its University and Research Serriflfi, Member- 
ship is limited to z\ ttuhtnky libraries* iix 
natioui] Hkarta (including the British 
Museum* Science Museum and Natural 
History Libraries),, three college libraries the 
Brimh Library - of Political and Economic 
Science and the John iLybnds Library* each 
represented by its chief officer wills additional 
rcptesaxfcums from the Britrih Museum, 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The Conference lias a committee of tuc 
members, a ClLiintun and an Honorary 


STAR SIGNATURE 

Secretary. It ha* no full-time secretariat nor 
does it maintain my pcrinancnr headquarter*. 

During die past five yean a number of 
Subjects have been discussed, course* have 
been inaugurated and various bibliographical 
and paheographial projects have been spon¬ 
sored, Summer course* in bibliography have 
been held at Oxford and a course in binding at 
University College, London, An index to the 
holdings of Shari tiik catalogue book* in 
British libraries is being prepared by Mr. D. 
damage, and Mr. Neil Ker ts engaged in die 
collection of material for a catalogue of 
medieval nunmerip cs in libraries or iiuritutiom 
for which no published dneripridn exists. 

The Conference has prepared standards for 
the regulations relating to the availability of 
imivenity theses which have been accepted by 
most universities It has arranged for exhibi¬ 
tions of foreign books to tour British univer¬ 
sity libraries, has suggested amendments, which 
were later approved by the National Central 
Library, eo the RicammatJaOmr an library 
co^pcrdtiM+ and 3ns attempted to obtain 
aiterafionj; to the Copyright BUI. affeering 
photocopying hy libraries. 

Subcommittee^ have been sc: up to con¬ 
sider co-operation in acquififiom, ibe export 
of books and manuscri pts and various problems 
relevant to manuscript*- The Subcommittee 
on Manuscript* ha* undertaken the duties of 
die National Committee on Palaeography and 
is sponsoring the periodical publicanon of a 
list of the nan-historical manuscript acquiri- 
ur-ns of Bririih librjiirs -uid hopes to prepare 
an indent or a scrirs of indexes of holding! of 
Htcrary manuscripts. 

Otlier mitten considered by the Conference 
include di? Irigh cost of German medical and 
scientific periodical*, deposit libraries* she 
instruction of students in the use ot die 
library,, the quabfiuafioiis and stabluhnicnt of 
the staffs of national libraries, the acquisition 
of Russian books, new library building* ami 
libnry binderies. 

KM-A. 

Standing type Type from which an smptc%- 
rion b-u btvn taken, but which is hoe dff 
tribuccd pending decision as to a new pruning. 

Star signature A signature indicating on off 
cut [part of a ibect] Qt cancel disting uisaicd by 
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START 

an wterbk placed with the signature letter or 
figure of die xmm pm of die sheer. 

Start I, A section of leases that ha* not been 
properly secured in die tack of a book and 
hence projects beyond die rest. 2. A break 
between die signatures of a book* frequently 
earned by foremg a book open while die 
leaves are held lightly (/LI../L GiW,}, 

Stale (cogtaving) An impression taken from 
a pbte at any stage kt perfecting- Various 
slates include Publication Slate; Open Letter 
Proof An early impression is one of the first 
copies take*, and is eonrequendy prized as 
representing the best condition of the pbre T 

Steel engraving An engraving worked on a 
5ted plate rather than a capper pbte. 

Stem Sic SkahEj 

Stencil A -waxed fibrous sheet used in 
duplicating processes. The fibrous nature of 
the died makes it possible to "cut 1 the umril 
by typing without a ribbon. The fibres in the 
stencil prevent die typewriter keys punching 
out portions of die stencil when such Icrtm n 
+ O f are typed (*v jIw Diafos m v e St e te errs). 

Stereotype pkirci A printing iitrbce cam in 
metal from j kit-JrieJ papier midic 
mould which has been taken from type. Used 
especially m newspaper work; abbreviated as 
stereo* 

Stet 'Let the nutter stand'; i.e. caned the 
correction. Indicated by does under the word, 
and the word Stet m the margin. 

Stevens, Henry, of Vermont (iSxg-iti). An 
American by birtiu became Paaizti** chief 
agent jiz purchasing Americana for the 
British Murum. Contributed to the Iiirema- 
tiema 1 Conference of librarians in Loudon in 
T&77 i paper fallin g for 'photobibliography'", 
or the use of reduced photographic fioimiles 
of tide-page* on catalogue slips of standard 
s lie so as co supply a rapid and bibliographic- 
ally impeccable catalogue entry for any book 
—thus in a sense m a ndatin g Arthur Fremont 
Rider's advocacy of the *microCird r 70 
yean law. (Boase, Modern Err#M biography, 
vol 3.} 

G.j. 


Stick The small adjustable band tray used by 
the fund comporiter when setting or forming 
type into lines as he picks the characters from 
the cases. 

St%motiyiTi The use of dots in a book as a 
substitute for the name of the anchor; a form 
of pseudonym. Where die author's name 
cannot be identified such boob as ate pub¬ 
lished under srigmonym are catalogued under 
cheir tides. 

Stipple engraving The process comprises the 
penetration of an add-resist ground by ,1 
series of clots made bv the artirt to a given 
design and completed by etching the metaE 
base. No lines axe drawn T but soots such as 
rouietces are used for background effects. 

Stippling r. In paper, a roughened finirh* abo 
called pebbling. a. In printing and art an 
engraving process in which gradation of light 
and shade is produced by dots made by 
pieremg the ground with a special roulette. 

Stitching In bookbinding* the fastening 
together of die Leaves by mean* of thread or 
wire* each tingle passage of the threaded 
needle or wire going through the bulk ot the 
volume, (A generic ram* including tide 
stitching and saddle stiidling.) To be «&• 
tuigutiiied from 'sewing 1 L Ll^A . Gloss,). 

Stock 1. In printing, paper or other material 
to be printed- 2. In paper-making, halfrmiS 
or pulp that ti ready for the paper machine 
(Lrfir. Gloss.). 

Stone Set Imposing Surface. 

Stop bath An acid medium into which 
films or prints may be placed after developing, 
m order to prevent further developing anion, 
and to prevent stains. 

Straight matter Text uninterrupted by 
tables. special setting or inserted blocks, 

Straw board A coarse, yellow miLLbvird, 
made from mw; ii Is used for die covers of 
books. 

Strike through Penctrmoii of the type 
impression from the verso to the redo of a 
page due to improper pressure or faulty make 
ready. 


Strip in The combination of several nega¬ 
tives preparatory to rephotugraphy in the 
making of a line or half-tone block. 

Stub e. Hie remaining portion of a leaf on 
mil of a volume, i. Guards sewn into die 
book, so that Jtbldrd maps or other material of 
extra bulk can be incorporated into the book 
without distorting its. shape. Abo known as 
'compensation guard/ 

Sniff The pulp in die paper-maker's vat 
prior to being taken up on die mould. 

Style sheer i, A guide to house style, 2. A 
list of selected type tire=. oa^ngemait* etc., 
planned for a given publication, 

Subcommittee* Sit Committees. 

Sub-entry In indexing, the parr of die entry 
following the entry-word or heading* he* 
die whole entry minus the entry-word or 
bending, (£l&r, Gkm). 

For example— 

English dialects 
drama 

fiction 

language. 

Subdivision See Classification; Divi¬ 
sion, 

Subheading A tecbod* or a later, part of a 
subject: heading, added to divide die entries 
under a subject' oku' a second partofc an author 
heailitig for a corporate body* or die name 
df a ininiitrY or government department 
following the imue ot a country (AL.i 

cab*.)- h 

For example— 

Ate— Bibiiographiin Great Britain. 

Air Ministry, 

Art — Dkiionarics Great Britain, 

Board of Trade. 

Alt—Essays Great Britain, 

Mini* try of Food. 

Art—History Great Britain. 

Ministry of Works. 

Subject analytical entry An analytical entry 
tn a ca t alogue for pare of a work or for an 
ankle contained in a collection^ made under 
the subject of die part or article analysed, r-£. 
National Health Service 
Dunn* Charles. 


SUBJECT CATALOGUING 

The National HeaJdi Service, (At jolm- 
son* C H, A short history of preventive 
medicine, UJS 2 , Chap. 13.) 

Subject authority file A list of subject 
headings and subject references selected for 
1 esc in a catalogue. compiled by the cata¬ 
loguers for use in the cataloguing department 
os a substitute tor* or additional to, a general 
printed list of subject 1 leadings {such as Scan 1 
or die Library of Congress Ikt). 

For ease of interfiling and keeping die list 
current it is usually compiled on card* or 
slip, vertically filed- For each new heading 
a slip is established, giving die exact form ol 
beading, together with ionic or all of die 
following information— 

Scope nous, defining die heading and 
stating bow* when and where it is to be 
used. 

Synonymous terms, opposite obsolete 
terms, etc,, from which see reference* 
havL' been made. 

The brooder* more comprehensive 
hcadmgs from which sec uln? references 
have been unde¬ 
rlie cop-ordinare related lieadmg^ from 
wliidi and to which see flJrc retcrened 
nave been mode, 

The subordinate subjects to width jet dsa 
references luve been mode. 

The source of the heading, 

A citation of the work which occasioned 
the establishment of a new or 
unorthodox beading. 

Subject bibliography A list of material 
abunt a given subject* whether the subject be 
a perron, place or tiling (.LL.d. GjW,). 

Subject ard A catalogue card bearing a 
subject entry. 

Subject catalogue i. A catalogue contisiiiig 
of subject entries only. 2.. A loose term detig- 
EiAEing any catiiogue arranged by subjects, 
whether alpinbetiol or chxtificd. 

Subject cataloguing That phooe of the 
process of cataloguing winch concerns icseh 
with the subject matter of books* hence, 
mL'luJri tlaisifLration and the JetcxmliLitLon 
of subject hcadiisgi (A.I..1 Gk,). 




SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION ^OF JAMES PUFF BROWN) 


Subject classification (of James Duff 

BrownJ Tills holds a Liniqu; place imimg 
cbsaifirjtion schema, h ts dir only general 
scheme of any moment to be compiled by a 
United Kingdom librarian and is a mixture of 
idra, lame of which bve developed well, 
tome of which have developed badly. It is 
used Iti about 40 British libraries, mostly 
medium or small one* of bug standing. It b 
noc now adopted bv new libraries tor reasons 
given below. 

History Brown made two attempts before 
compiling this scheme: J-The Quinn-Brown 
Classification* in collaboration with Joim 
Henry Quinn, in 1S94; an inadequate scheme 
even for those days, z* The Adjustable 
Classification* which extended and improved 
die first, bur still suffered from inadequate 
daises. an incomplete index and m aritii- 
racticd notation that provided for insertion 
ofmrw subjects ai gaps only. 

The mjitnkt^ apparent in bis own and 
Dewey's Decimal Classification caused Brown 
po try again and id produce in 190$ the Subject 
Classification. A second edition, revised by the 
author, was published shortly alter hu dirurii in 
191^ by liis nephew James D. Stewart, 

Id use was continued by most of che 
libraries which adopted it originally and 4 
third revised edition wu published in *939 by 
Stewart. Note is ukni of suggatiom for 
revision and 1 fourth edition is ccntemphtcd. 

The scheme may be seen in operation 
Bermondsey. Ilford and Other public libraries. 
Lack of extensive funds and of 1 standing 
revision committee have contributed greatly 
to the difficulties encountered in keeping the 
scheme alive, but mote has been dime to 
perpetuate it than the Expansive Classification 
ofC. A, Gutter in rather smiLur dreumsraiiera, 

Prinripk 1 * mid tKtilmt It is basically simple 10 
understand and reasonably well proportioned* 
but suffers from um-fodulgcuce in a. personal 
dietary by die author which resides In many 
f[ii$cs being tB-pbeed for modem needs. 

Two important principles are employed— 
j t The constant or concrete subject should bo 
preferred to the mom general standpoint or 
occasional subject/ 2. 'Every class is arranged 
in a systematic order of scientific progression* 
ai fir as h seemed possibh: to maintain It; 
while application directly derived Irani a 


science or other theoretical baie, have been 
placed with (hat science or base.' 

Beown protests like other classifiers, due 
practical usefulness must take precedence over 
theory, but a perusal of the schedules has 
caused lib critics to decide rb.ir he hax. in fact, 
pushed bis theory too fer. 

The 'concrete subject* has tended t o become 
the 'object' written abous^ rather than the 
subject of die book. The author 1 m attempeed 
to make a vree pUfit scfacme p avoiding die 
network of rciaDonsSiips to be found in 
Dewef, with bat partial yumrw. books ate 
ideas in relationship* 

The placing of derived subjects with their 
parents k admirable in many instances and has 
been adopted lit the most modem scheme* bur, 
curried to excess, it separata groups of sub¬ 
jects which ire sought together and used 
together, Brown brings together in practice 
subdivisions which am only ftuiobcly con¬ 
nected. A look at die detaded schedules will 
make risk dear. 

rhe order ofdasses U based on she idea due 
every tiling derives from a definite source and 
is briefly; l, Marrer. 2. Life, j, Mind. 
4. Record. Tills expands into— 

TMt a/nidin cljssti 

A Geneniia 

B-D Physical Science Matter and Force 
E-F Biological Sdeuec \ 

G-H Ethnology and Medicine! Life 
l Economic Biology J 
j-K Philosophy and Religion j 
h Social and Political SoenceJ 
M Language and Literature 

N LitciayFonu ( gjscord 

O-W History, Geography 
X Biography j 

There k no useful ot fine ira d» as such. 
Language and literature arc combined at 
M-N, hiaory slid geography at O-W. 

C^ass - J L Gaimlia is unusual as it coaraim 
Subjects which ‘quality or pervade' others, 
such ai education. logic, mjchcmatEcs, graphic 
an J plastic area and general science—subjects 
usually considered major divisions of ocher 
classes or main classes in themselves. 

Trie indtx is specific. As the scheme attrmpD 
to provide one place for a subject in all its 
rcJationshipi there k nnrmaJly one index 
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eniry. This is not always possible* as, a look 
at lEic cAtn^ for children, church and colour 
will show. 

The nomfort o a m uri of a single capital 
letter of the alphabet followed by numbers 
which can be treated decimally if required. 
The base is reasonably bread and wdl- 
allocated. bearing in mbd the date of compila¬ 
tion, Letters A-X, including O, ate used, Y 
may be used for Special Local Collections. 
Z h SpafE- 

Auxilmy tobies The J ‘Ca!<g$rkai tables: table 
of categories, fomu* rrc, for die subdivision 
of subjects/ are numbered from .0 to* r y &5 
t«L j): x>. ,0o H .oi, ,oa and .1 to. q' 6 o (exclud¬ 
ing -J 7 + -50a t 693 ) W giving 

979 standpoint and subjects which may be 
combined with any subject number in the 
main tables, e.g. M5 20.877, English grammar. 
The doc is a separating device, not a decimal 
point. While many of these categorical tables 
cannot be combined sensibly wlrh many of the 
subjects, some cm always combine with some. 
They arc a pioneer attempt at synthetic com¬ 
bination, a problem winds still exercises 
the [Hindi of dasiificn* although more 
elaborate systems have been devised, notably 
by Bliss and Ranganarkan. 

An alphabetical index b provided, 

Afitfieroa/ numbers Subjects may be qualified 
10 ihow Jocaliry by adding the numbers from 
diisa O-W or, where necessary, language 
numbers* c.f. LlijWjaft, Freemasonry in 
Texas. 

Composite hooks may be classed by com¬ 
bining class marks, r.g. C200 — jOO, Heat and 
Sound,, unless a heading is already provided* 
e.j, Coco* Ekcttidty and Magnetism, 

Tables of author and date number? arc abo 
given. 

Bliss, R E- The ortfmizaihm of knowledge 
in libraries. and cd-, 1939. Chapter XIII, 
Ft 1. 

Brown, J, D. Subject tLusiju&wh jed ed_, 
1939. Inrroductiom 

Sayers, W. C. B. .4 nmuef of dassifiiJtim. 
pil etL, iq $$. Chapter XVIL 

E.Bj.a. 

Subject entry 1. An entry b a catalogue or a 
bibliography under a heading that indicates 
the subject of the work entrml(. j LLA Gfou.). 
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2. In an index* an entry relating to wmc sub¬ 
ject nr distinguished from one beginning with 
the mine of a person [Ubr. Ghss.}. 

Subject heading A word or group of words 
expressing a subject, under winch as heading, 
entries for all works on that subject arc E)e*l 
in a catalogue or bibliography. 

Subject scries A number of books. Ordinarily 
nor reprints* dealing with different phases of a 
single subject or with a special field of litera¬ 
ture, usually by different individual anthois, 
uniform in textual and physical characteristics 
and pubhdied by a suagle publisher (d-Ld. 
Cbss,). 

Subject ^pecializHdcm Pwpms Local auto¬ 
nomy in book selection is essentia] to effective 
hbrariamhip, but rcsulo in gaps in overall 
provision. There is a tendency in public 
libraries, accentuated by aitcntuaCeJ re¬ 
sources, towards undcr-represenouou of 
expensive and unbound tnaremls, books on 
minority interests and those outside die usual 
book trade channels—pamphlets, importa¬ 
tions from overseas* private and Government 
publics riom, beside* music, pcriodicab and 
maps—while in special libraries concentration 
Ofi essentials leads CO mutual neglect of materiak 
on marginal subjects. The fluctuation* of 
demand, and the vagaries of publishers, all add 
to die problems of the seleccof- An item re¬ 
jected on publication acquire* a subsequent 
cachet when ic is out of prints of three books 
tin similar subjects issued at one time one, 
initially rejected, ts spedfiediy requested ar a 
later date, Reliance on die inrer-kun agree- 
menu lias been proved m incffeeruJ guarantee 
of provision; on average, throughout the 
country, approximately 25 per cent of dJ 
tterms requested arc nor luciublc within tbc 
Regkm originating die enquiry, U ts also 
know'll that borrowing a book from outside 
ones own Region nhh approximately one 
mouth to the time rahm ro obtain lL 
To meet these problems there have de¬ 
veloped “subject coverage* schemes of varying 
form to five Regions in recear years. Three of 
disc incorporate provuson tor eo-operative 
storage on a subject bis:*, which serves both 
the need for guaranteed provision and at the 
same time enables the saving of storage space 
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SUBJECT SPECIALIZATION 
through the prevention of wasteful duplies 
lion, checks the iiimrcciSary growth of 
libraries and enable* stock weeding to be 
Ktldcrcikffli with. Cedtiukof balfeok Subject 
i pnrji1iT.n Hi^n_ coupled with co-operative 
storage, CKiends die range of total provision, 
ensuring due at least one copy of woeb 
within defined limits shall be obtained and 
made permanently available; it bnngs all such 
trwurc© into use throughout a wider area; 
reduces the demands on the National Central 
Library, and tends to reduce the average time 
tik'in to obtain requested items. Ig also enables 
the smaller library to play a proportionate 
pare in inter-library loins, and help die 
conscientious public library book selector to 
avoid crearing a demand for the unworthy 
book, since it gives liitn confidence that on 
request it will be available on loan. A useful 
additional feature of subject specialisation it 
that the individual with a minority interest 
is enabled to obtain his requirements* even 
though lie lives in a small community. 
History At the library Association Con¬ 
ference of 1913, Councillor A, H. Canting, 
of Southport, propounded a scheme for 'co¬ 
operative ipedoliring by municipal libraries/ 
but the time was not ripe, and no further 
mention of the idea is seen m print uniit Lt.- 
CoL Mitchell stared in 11924 that 'the librarian 
of one Lancashire town reported that an 
attempt had been made with two neighbour¬ 
ing town* to arrange tbac each dull spedatlzA 
in one or more specific subjects, interest in 
wllkh is common to all three- Thus, assuming 
nucleus collections in all three. Ode tpeOahzes 
tu cotton manufacture, another in engineerings 
another in papa-making. By means of ex¬ 
change of catalogues md telephone conmumi- 
canon, readers in all three towns have reason¬ 
able aleceas to three hdl collections which in 
the aggregate the three towns couU not 
severally afford to buy/ 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
report for 193.5* tn paragraph 54, envisaged 
coHOpmnvc book Inlying—"possibly in time' 
—and in 192!* Captain Wright declared that 
it was desirable 4t> innosc the idecooft of 
books available by 3voiding undue duplication 
of expensive books. This might be achieved in 
the more densely populated library region* by 
q wtafa cbn, and m the smaller by joint 


boot selection. Quarterly meetings of the 
jpcdalmng libraries should be adequate 10 
dcade: i- What boob should be bought, 
2. What duplication was necessary, 3. In 
wluch libraries copies should be located- 1 
A measure of co-operation m this field had 
been put sntu force in Cornwall in 1927. 

Tlte first full-scale implementation of die 
idea wo* the Metropolitan Special Collection* 
Scheme (194S} which aimed at coverage 
combined with local control. Under it die 
29 libraries divided the Dewey Decimal 
Clasrifkation classes into 47 sections and 
accepted one or more each. Participating 
libraries undertook to spend ai loasi £200 
per annum on books in allotted subjects, in 
addition to normal purchases; 10 include 
periodicals, foreign and older books in their 
collections: to accept appropriate books 
withdrawn from other libraries, and to store 
permanently all acquisitions witliin their 
allocated subjctO, The minimum standard 
aimed at was that of the large provincial 
dry, 

It was understood that constituent members 
would make contact with London's special 
libraries in their respective fields, would 
obtain appropriate subject bibliographies and 
would nocafy specific boob in their field not 
obtained. No publicity was to be undertaken 
for five yean. Thi^e condition*, inevitably, 
received varyuig interpretations,, but the 
most enthusiastic spent up to three times dirix 
minimum commitment, and added up to IW 
periodical* to their permanent files, and it is 
estimated due jTp^iQfipQ worth of advanced, 
specialist material i* obtained annually under 
the scheme. The ultimate ratpectariou is that 
there will be special departments set Up m 
each Library, and thar students will find it 
worth wluLr to travel across London to use 
these 'subject departments' of the London 
'Region/ 

Twcs years brer the South-Eastern Regional 
Library System adopted a parallel, but different 
scheme. Under it die participant* accepted 
a mote closely defined obligation to purchase 
all ncvi r British boob (minding certain sub¬ 
ject* and categories) ac an estimated annual 
expenditure of 75. per i P oao of papubfion, 
according to a calculation ofc die annual cost oi 
boob in cadi subject. An arbitrary allocation 








of subjects—at least wo to each library'— was 
linked with diericwly-published British notions} 
biblhgMphy, %vhoK placing hbrarians accepted 
as die basis ofallomrenL. Books costing more 
dan or kss dun 6«. were to be obtained at 
the librarian's discretiurL 

In Aprif ipjj* Welsh librarian entered inro 
an agreenicm to cover certain subject! which 
they themselves volunteered to aecept P omit- 
ting those fields rcprtsmred by special 
libraries in the area* those categories already 
excluded under the Regional Library System 
and items costing more dim £$ or tinder ios. 

A year after this, the North-Western Region 
adopted a scheme containing features of the 
London and South-Eastern agreements. With 
75 parridpniti, close division of subjects was 
feasible; coverage of British books was the 
abn* there being no upper or lower price 
limit, although bhramm might declare their 
inability to obtain an item over fj> t when a 
larger library would he called upon to under¬ 
take its provision on bdulf of the Region. 
Withdrawn books are offered to the appro¬ 
priate specializing library for storage. The 
estimated cost for libraries is 231, per 1.000 of 
population served. 

The Norehem Region 1 ! cooperative 
coverage uka the form of quarterly con¬ 
sideration by tire Executive of a lisr of nnr- 
bought items, and their supply by mutual 
agreement. In the East Midlands, in 1955 f some 
public libraries 'declared an interest* in certain 
subjects:, Supplementary co-operative agree¬ 
ments rover die provision of out-of-print 
fiction in the London, Northern and Scottish 
Regions, Sets of plays in London* the North- 
Western and East Midlands regions, and 
foreign literature tn the East Midlands and 
London. 

Besides these geographical agreements there 
arc long-standing arrangements between die 
London medical libraries and the law libraries 
of the University of London* defining spheres 
of influence and sharing the burden - >r pniodj- 
a I filing. The Joint Standing Commimx on 
Library Co-operation of die Asoditkm 
of University Teachers Subcommittee on 
Background Material, has readied agreement 
on the co-operative provision of mdocaced 
desiderata among 17th and tSth century 
publications. In the field of tedinobgyv the 
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Sheffield Scheme coordinates die filing 
of pcriodicils between ipcddist itcd-mann- 
fact tiring concerns* while in North-West 
London CICfUS scimukfes and guides 
a profitable association of public libraries and 
industrial firms. 

Among special libraries the Aslib subject 
groups in aeronautics* engmeorng, textiles, 
food and agriculture, chemiGifs, fuel and 
power,. and economics* have concentrated on 
compiling union Uses of periodicals but also 
help to frame their members' acquititi-oni 
policy In rite ligh t of colleagues 1 practice, 
T 7 ir future In this most promising of cummt 
library developments Ik great possibilities; 
Britain is a long way from complete coverage 
of loanable copies of required material. 
Future trends may include expansion of the 
regional agreements to cover periodicals and 
foreign literature* within a national frame- 
work: the co-operative provision of music 
reore!, including sets for choral and orchestral 
works, and dorec links between special and 
public libraries sharing a common special 
subject interest in order co dure in die provi¬ 
sion of the less-frequently used material, such 
as overseas Government publications, house 
journals* trade catalogue!, «c n md tn par¬ 
ticipate in die preservation of archives. As the 
frontiers of knowledge expand* it will become 
increasingly desirable that ipeaalizing 
librarians be called upon to atuwcr subject 
enquiries, and thus bear our the pmnouapf- 
mcnr of a leading article in Mi/ure [1937, 
I 39 i 4-^9-Jo): 'The custodian of books has 
come to be recognized for what he really is—a 
custodian of information/ 

Hunt, K. G> Subject spedalteBkm md to- 
flpffliJk purchase in the fjtasri'c* <f Great 
Britain. 1955. (Library Association Pamphlet 
No, 12 -,} 

FiIoD r 5 . P, L 'Subject specialization in British 
libraries.'LiAri, 1954,, 4, 211-14. 

Leggatt* D. The mecrapDlitati special collec¬ 
tion* scheme/ Lifo. Asir Rrc., 1949, £1* 
xlti. 

Hill* W. j. L. ^Subject specialisation in the 
Soutb-Larerm Region/ iifcf. Ass. Ree^ 
I 9 i*. 5*. 223 - 30 . 

Stavelcy, R. 'An enquiry into to-opermm* 
f Bo&mem.* 1049 , 5* 34SH57- 
"Co-operative provision of books, periodicals 
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SUBJECT-WORD ENTRY 
and related tauierul: an interim report; 
Lib r. /Lff. 1949, 5*. 3#j-4- 
Bryon, } r T\ W. 'Subject spcdalteriim 'm the 
North-West-' Lihr ,; * 4 n. Rre.* 1954+ jd T 
2*2-14. 

Grinnw R. B. and HaJl. D. P. “The recording 
and building of a national collection of 
boob printed before 1801J riu* Rrt, 
19 J 5 . 57 > 4?3~k 

|«P.W.B. 

Subject-word entry Entry under a word of 
the tide indicative of die subject, €.g. Arch¬ 
aeology p Making a start in* 

Subscription and circulating libraries 
Although there may hare been more or less 
informal arrangements of earlier date for 
during the com of book purchase between a 
number of pefsons, the library subscription* 
as nidi, did not come into being until the 
late 171b and early l&til ctuturies. London 
booksellers appear to have bom .fint in 
the field—Frauds Klrkman was advertising 
in i 6 < 5 l that his stock of boob were to be 
'jotd. or toad for reasonable consdcriirioijs/ 
Little x$ known of such London boot- 
borrowing facilities, and the scene then shuts 
to Edinburgh, where Allan Ramsay routed 
bis library about t yari. During the next decade 
iimiLr bcginningi were made at Bath* 
Scarborough, Bristol and Birmtugliam, 
Loudon's first circulating library on a 
larger scale [and one of the first to be so 
called] was Thomas V 7 right's, probably 
started in 1749 in Exeter Exdunge, whence be 
issued a catalogue of “several thousand 
volumes' in 1742. These commercially 
operated libraries increased steadily from that 
daie h mainly in the dries and larger towns at 
first—die spas and watering-places especially. 
By the end of the century die wider reading 
public of the period were said to have called 
into being no fewer tlian i T ooo dr* 
ctiUtmg Libraries. No little part itt ttee 
developments was played by William Lane of 
fitc famous Minerva Press, publisher, librarian 
and promoter of libraries. 

The first few decades of the new century 
brought no startling changes. The larger 
London (and provincial) libraries, then* as 
now, had country subscribers to whom boob 
were dispatched by camer. But when the 


railway* revolutionized coinmiinications the 
old-fashioned Libraries were not alert to seize 
new opportunities, as was Charles Edward 
Mudie. In 1842 he started bis brge^eak 
provision of the latest books at the rate of 3 
guinea a year for one exchangeable volume. 
Supported by extensive advertising, and 
possessed of 1 Hair for gauging mkidle^te 
reading casern, be lud moved to Oxford Street 
by the 18 jo's, and was placing advance orders 
for upwards of z,ooo copies of the outstanding 
boob of the day* Success continued, and in 
due course brandies were opened in Birming¬ 
ham, Manchester and elsewhere. Within 20 
years of Mudie "s debut W, H, Smith estab¬ 
lished his railway bookstalb—and with them 
tlic nationwide library business still operated 
by the firm. The year that W. FL Smith's 
transferred their holiness from bookstalls 10 
bookshops (1905) also saw the Times Book 
Club gtabfehcdi Boots" Booklovcr*s Library, 
founded at the turn of die century* shares with 
Smith's the advantage of multiple service 
points. Ocher names have since been added to 
the “Big Four/ but, of them, Mudie 1 * ti no 
longer with us—having failed in 1937 after 
being a household word for three genera- 
boo*. 

Alongside ilur development of the com¬ 
mercial circulating libraries another type of 
library came into existence from about the 
middle of the fcStJl century, namely the pro¬ 
prietory subscription library. In die 1740's the 
JLive n ting minister, Samuel Fancouit; was 
running Ids so-called circuiting library in 
Crane Court, Fleet Street—bnc the sub¬ 
scribers were ate iliarehaldet*, and the 
direction was m the hands of trustees elected 
from among their number, Such subscription 
libraries were often called * permanent* 
libraries, to distinguish them ft am the book 
dub* with their system of dispersing the 
boob among members a tier their first 
rotation. Some mention should be made of the 
Sn aTi lin g Gairlcmeri's Society (founded 1709- 
io t -aid with a fine library to this day) and 
similar learned Societies, of wliidi the libraries 
were a prominent Ireimre. The earliest known 
provuicLd suhacriptkci library proper was 
Liverpool 1 * Lyceum Library (1757-1944}+ and 
a number were in existence by TySo, mainly 


in Yorkshire and Lancashire—but indudmg 
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Brisco! £1772-1893). and Birmingham (1779), 
Mon: and more of these libraries were estab¬ 
lished. until by about l&ij nearly all towns of 
consequence bad their 'pubbe" libraries—as 
they wot often called. The best of them pro¬ 
vided a really good representation of the books 
of die day. and bask works of due put—with 
fiction allowed only sparingly. 

Surprisingly, but prriups because of good 
service given by the larger circulating 
libraries, London had lagged behind in die 
matter of subscription libraries. f\mcoiut r * 
library was discontinued seme years before 
frn death in 1768: beer there was a 'London 
Library/ ako 2 'Westminster Library'/ ap¬ 
parently short-lived after their early 19th 
century amalgamation. It was not until 1B41 
that the London Library was opened as a 
much-n ceded lending library' of scholarly 
books, The mdn projector had been Carlyle, 
and the committee appointed 21 the ftrit 
public meeting called to discuss proposal* had 
iadutlcd also Gladstone atuf Monk con Milne*. 
The Library moved to its present site in 1845, 
and has hid an uninterrupted career of service 
and expansion. Not the lent of its services to 
scholarship in general (and other libraries in 
particular) his been the priuiiug of its cata¬ 
logues. The current edition of the author 
catalogue includes books added to 1950 (in 
| volumes, 1913-53) and of the Subject 
Index includes boob added to 1953 (in 4 
volumes. 1909-35). The present entrance 
fee and mnml subscription io the library ace 
four ami six guineas respectively. 

The period from the mid-ipth ccnmry 
onwards has seen the gradual decline of die 
provincial subscription libraries. They were 
mailed on the one hand by the competition 
i)( Messrs, Mud it and Snudi r and on die other 
by the rise of the public libraries, These 
latter were fint made possible in England and 
Wales by die Public Libraries Act of ?S jo T 
extended to Scotland and Ireland in 1853* 
The general run of subscription libraries 
gamed their support in large measure horn 
(heir eir mliiri i.nl of the popular literature of 
the day—and as rime went on many came to 
rely largely on institutional borrowing in 
bulk from Mudics. These libraries could not 
continue indefinitely as hole better than 
ekjJmg houses to save their subscriber's 

Z97 


postages, The spread of public libraries gave 
the roup dt to many—the mimiripaliry 
sometimes taking over an existing library at 
the cost of paying is debts. However, many 
of the libraries survived, and libraries of 
1 8 eh century foundation exist to-day at Belfast 
(i7>S] t Birmingham {ittdJh Bradford (1774). 
Leeds (1768) ^ Liverpool (Athenaeum, 1799), 
Newcastle upon Tyne (Literary and Philo- 
sophial Society. 1793), Norwldi £1714) and 
elsewhere: dim are others not many yean 
younger, which with them rank, in the rich¬ 
ness of their collections, among die great 
libraries of die country. 

The libraries which arc the subject of this 
article have been mostly general in scope— 
leaving particular subjects, professions and 
trades to then appropriate associations and 
societies. Nevertheless there have been certain 
specialities which have engaged the Attention 
of subscription and commercial librarians. 
The Birmingham Library hod a section, with 
a special subscription, for srirnrifir books— 
introduced by dnt most Ubrary-comciotB 
1 Sill eenmry savant. Joseph Priestley. Nor 
were the large London circulating libraries of 
the period backward in providing books of 
tins diameter, Today* and from its founda¬ 
tion in ifija. H. K, Lewis's Medical, Scsennlic 
and Technical Lending library gives an 
invaluable service to private and institutional 
subscribers- From the end of die 18 th century 
iorrign books became more generally icces- 
able; subscribers set up a Foreign Circulating 
Library at Leeds in 1793* and Manchester's 
Foreign Library dates from 1830 (under die 
aegis of liir Public Library shice 1903), Com¬ 
mercial provision, particularly in London, 
lias been continuous, notable examples being 
HooLhimT French department in die ! 790*3. 
Mudie s large foreign section and the 
Ifiternatinnd Book Club ro-day. 

Front their scare die place of the lending 
libraries in the world pf books hits always 
been secure, though not always free from 
controversy. As early as 1739 we have an 
author'* (George Cbeyue) complaint of the 
Inexpressible dbadvan tage" of Isis books 
being lent by Mr. Leake of Bark Only 
recently the author John Buopby’f sugges¬ 
tion for a pcnny-per-loati royalty received 
wide notice; it feature*—though considered 
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impractical of adopnon—m the Society of 
Authors* 1953 rcLmifbto Critical times fir 
authors. The private ccnsorehip long exercised 
by Mudk'i arid Smith's came under fire m the 
i 8 %q\ from George Moore—one weapon 
used being tingic-votumc publication of his 
A mumitr'i t vifc (i S 3 5). From die mid-iStb 
century due libraries luve taken up a con¬ 
siderable share of the output of new liman— 
indeed unril 1830 or thereabouts many of die 
librarians were themselves publhhm—and 
during the fiftyc-more years of the three- 
volume novel they practically monopolised 
it* The dujO> 4 ocktt$* were not ousted until 
1S9 4 —then by agreement between libraries 
and published. Even in more recent times, 
the intcr-war period of die 75* 6d. novel and 
the iB*. biography or travel book, die com¬ 
mercial libraries have been die largest buyers 
of these classes of literature. This same period 
viw .1 considerable increase in die so-called 
hwopenny' libraries, Many of these were, 
and axe n operated by independent owners. 
Other* sa chains—specialist wholesalers being 
a feature of the trade. A number of the largest 
eirai farin g libraries arc themselves whole¬ 
salers, cither directly with the sale or bulk hire 
of new books, or indirectly by the ale of 
ex-library books. From tune to rime there 
have beat disputes within die hook trade 
concerning; the selling-off of K-Ihriry 
hooks, but the Net Book Agreement's 
stipulated minimum period of six months 
after publication is now effectively in opera¬ 
tion* 

£n 192$ a special subcommittee of the 
Society of Bookmen prepared and published 
a report on the commercial circulating 
libraries. The Society of Author* has studied 
various aspects of the subject since its founda¬ 
tion In r®»3—reference nay be made to the 
Society s periodical TV w author, Since 1537 
die Commercial Libraries Auoriatioti has 
looked after the interests of library proprietors 
and has given opportaniries for discussion of 
matters of import—as for instance The issue 
of light fiction by Public Libraries,' subject 
dealt with at the 1955 annual conference. 

Staffing of the subscription and ckcukring 
libraries is mainly through local recruitment* 
and in die case of businesses operating both 
bookshop and library' departments* may not 


be specifically to the latter—there would here 
be opportunities of interchange. Salaries,, as in 
the hook world generally, are not high 
relatively to those of other professions. Most 
of die large firms, institutional sub¬ 
scription libraries, have pension schemes. 
There is bo formal training on a national basis 
ipedricaily for commercial dradating library 
work , but courses arc organized for the Book- 
sellerf Association's diplomas in relevant 
subjects. The training courses at the schools 
of librariamhip, and other courses linked with 
the professional examinations of the Library 
Association, are mainly applicable to work in 
die learned, public and special libraries. 
Professional qualifkatiow ate not awarded 
until practical experience has been obtained 
in approved libraries. Approval for this 
purpose has so fat been withheld &om the 
commercial libraries* but it is accorded ro the 
institutional subscription libraries such as 
the London Library', and similar libraries in 
the provinces. 

Hamlyn, H. M. Tighteeiidi-eentury circulat¬ 
ing libraries in England/ Library t Fifth Ser,, 
IJMM7* I, W-iia. 

Beckwith, F. The dghteentinamtuiy pro¬ 
prietory library in England/ J. Docutneni. t 
1^47. 3* &t-9& 

Purnell* CL J. The Loudon, Library/ (Tfce 
Libraries d/ London, edited by R. Irwin.) 
Library' Association. 1949* 150-9. 

Curwcn* H. A history of htwht Iters. thr aid mtd 
the iici±K 1B73, (This is not reliable with 
regard to the i£ih century libraries, but 
there is useful material ou Mudie.) 
Pocklingtou, G r R. T 7 *c story of W* H Smith 
and Son {t$ 2 ti-s$eti) r 1921. 

Dictmwy of naiior.al biography, for lives of 
Allan Ramsay, Samuel Faneouit* 
Charles Edward Muffin William Henry 
Smith, Sir C, T, Magbcrg Wright (Librarian 
of the London Library). 

Report of ihe esmmerekl rireutatmg libraries 
subcvmmiitec tippy in fed hy tfur satiety &f 
bookmen, 192S. 

Libraries, museums and art galleries yearbook* 
1955. (And earlier editions.) 

Joy* T. The right way Is run a library business- 
including guidance an librmanship as a turner. 
Right Way Books, 1949. 

C.E.I. 
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Subscription books l. Those published .at 

intervals by societies and Issued to iuhscribhig 
members. 2. Individual books of limited 
appeal, the publication of wliidi depends to 
some extent on subscriptions promised prior 
10 publication, and die price of which is 
raised alter publicanon (Lihr. Glass,}. 

Subsidiaries The parts of i book itt addition 
co the text, and including notes (whether 
placed in die pages or massed at the end of i 
book), bibliographies, Appendices* indexes, 
imprint, colophon* blank leaves, plates, end¬ 
papers and book-jackett (iee aha P&hlam- 
inabjes). {Uhr. Clew.) 

Sub-title A secondary or subordinate ride, 
usually explanatory, following the main title. 
Strict cataloguing paqke demands differences 
in punctuation when transcribing a subside, 
according to kind. Ordinarily die sub-ride is 
separated &oni the main tide by 4 colon* 
r £. The heritage of the sea: studies of famous 
sailors. In those eases where die sub-tide k an 
apporirive phrase a comma is used. f,£„ 
Lamarck* the founder of evolution. An 
alternative title is transcribed as t The tempest; 
or. The enchanted islmd- 

Simimum genus Sn PredicajileS, 

SupcrcaleniJcral paper Paper given a high 
gloss or polish by the pressure of super- 
edmder rolls. 

Superior letter* or figtira Small letter* or 
figures cast on die shoulder of the type so that 
they print above the level of che lower rase 
[otters. Used fat references and to refer to 
marginal notes. 

Supposed author An arahor to whom is 
attributed, by some authoritative scum, 
the authorship of a book published anony¬ 
mously or of doubtful authorship. For on* 
logubtg purposes such a book is entered 
lender his name qualified by a phrase such as 
supposed aulhar or attributed author^ rhe authority 
for the authorship supposition being given 
m a note. 

Suppressed Widield or withdrawn from 
publication or circulation by action of author, 
publisher* governmental or ecclesiastical 
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authority or court derision. Of a leafi em¬ 
ptied from a book because of some imperfec¬ 
tion or objectionable feature {AJLA. Gfou.). 

Swash letters Early capital Enters having a 
freer line than the normal upper case letter; 
similar to, hut nut identical with, italic upper 
ease letter*. 

Swelled rules GmunenEd rules duck in the 
centre and gradually duuifiisking towards the 
end* 

Sweynhcym, Conrad A German printer 
who migrated to Italy with a fellow craftsman, 
Arnold Piuium, and under the pa cron age of 
Cardinal Tunecremath set up a printing press 
in thr monastery at Subiaco, in 14165* for the 
printing of dastidl writings. In their edition 
of Lactantius,. Greek type appears for tile first 
time. They are considered the introduces nf 
printing into Italy* and their semi-gothic 
rotunda type hw hem since zc-c ut by S* John 
Hornby for the Aahoidcne Press. 

Syccupiiin Applied to a piembnym where 
dots take die pboc of certain letters, lo cata¬ 
loguing, boohs written by authors who have 
concealed identity under a syncapism are 
entered under title, when the full author's 
name cannot be cstahMciL Added entrv is 
nude under tile leading bitiab of the syn- 
copism* c.g, a book stated to be 'by E L T * * 
would be given added entry under L , . E_ 
and under EL,,** 

Syndetic Applied to an alphabetical subject 
catalogue or dictionary catalogue which 
includes cross-references as connecting links 
between subjects, such croM-rrirrencs at¬ 
tempting lo mitigate the disadvantage of the 
separation of many retired subjects by the 
alptubetkal filing of their different names, 
common to these 'specific entry* catalogue* 
The references are of two kinds; 
l. Hierarchy references. These refer from 
a comprehensive subject to the Iks 
otensive subjects which together com¬ 
prise die Comprehensive subject, and 
from cadi of these to rhrir subordinate 
subjects, r-f. Art ittf ctib Painting. Art 
ja alsa Sculpture; Sculpture ter aha 
Biwelief 
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3, Co-<rdiciiu;c referenced, These refer both 
to and from subjects which are equally 
mcmtvc and which are allied or serve to 
Illustrate an c another, eg. Arithmetic see 
db Algebra, Algebra jw did Aridimak; 
Theism see also Atheism, Atheism ak& 
Theism- 

Syramudc atJoguei have no need of such a 
syndetic apparatus since their entries art Eled, 
not by alphabetical order of subject holdings, 
but in a systematic grouping of subjects 
within classes which of itself bmips into 
proximity entries for worb on similar and 
allied subjects. 


Systematic and auxiliary schedule^ and 
tables See Glassification. 

Ahv utido on bdivUud schemes, par- 
timlarly the Bibliographic Classification. 

Systematic bibliography The enmi!£r4i j .^ 
and cliissiirarion of boots. The assembling of 
hibHograpikkad entries into logical and useful 
inratiscments for iiudv and releienoe (liif. 
Ghsis.), 

Systematic catalogue A cataL \j;uc of subject 
entries, arranged in a logical order of subjects 
according to a systematic sdynne of dassificj-- 
uoil 






Tabic of cout££t± A list of the chap ter head¬ 
ing! and sections m a book, or of individual 
iracio in a periodied. referring to the pages 
on winch they begin. In books in the English 
language the tile of contorts usually follows 
the prefect. 

Tail The bottom edge of a book. section or 
page. 

Tail-piece An ornamental device at the end 
of a diapter or it the bottom of a printed 
page. 

Tapes Pieces of tape, or scrips of doth h to 
which secriittu ate sewed and whose free cuds 
ate pasted to die boards or inserted between 
die split hoards* of die book covers to knd 
strength to the binding. 

Taxation See Rams and Tajcej. 

Technical college libraries InOodHtfim 
Before the 1 919-45 War. in Great Britain* 
there were only 10 to iz efficient technical 
oolkge libraries. Since then 'higher tech¬ 
nological education has become an important 
factor in the national effort for economic and 
military well-being, and technical colleges 
have expanded and a number of new ones are 
being and have been built. 

Ar the present rime there art over 760 
'establishments* for technical and fiitthef 
education for people over 1 6 years, of age. 
Many of these, of course art evening m- 
sttmtes, and only t6o of the 7^0 have a room 
called 1 library. Somebody other than a 
member of the teaching staff is in charge of 
the library in lit msrituriom. Of these 
'librarians/ 59 arc qualified but lest than 
30 have One of mote fulkiinc assistants to 
help therm Less than 00 colleges have more 
than 3*000 books and only 14 have over 
iQpOQQ* Just over 40 currently receive more 
than 100 periodicals. 

The Library Association paid this form of 
librariamhip Ikdc attention until 195^ The 
Association of Technical Institutes however. 


in ecnjunctkm with two allied bodies, had 
produced a useful report on technical college 
libraries In 

Hiiterkal dttoih 

The first technical college library came into 
being 54 yean before the &m public libraries 
act. John Anderson, a far-sighted professor of 
natural philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow had died ill 179* and his will 
instructed his trustees to set np a technical 
'university' in Glasgow, Dr. Thomas Gamete 
became the fint principal in November of the 
same year and this lecture course were a big 
jijrt-j-H: in luted rooms, A permanent building 
was provided in 1799 and the library* much 
of it Anderson's, theu numbered about 1400 
volumes, 

For many yean the College (Anderson's 
Institution it was -edlcd) was the only one of 
its kind. The next move* made educational 
history. Dr, George Birkbcct, who succeeded 
Garnett, liad staffed mechanics classes in die 
College with a separate: fee. Much of this 
money was used to buy books for the daw. 
and in 1S33 a dispute with the College 
authorities over the ownership of these books 
ltd to the class bxeakin e away to form the fint 
mechanics institution in the world. Its library 
w*l started again and inside two years num¬ 
bered over 1,600 volumes. In 1GS7 the 
Institution along with two other educational 
bodies amalgamated with the Andrtsonian to 
form the Glasgow Technical College with 2 
library of l^ooo volumes. 

In die few yean after l%zi many other 
mechanics institutions were formed and a 
library was usual] y one of the first practical 
steps taken to attract subscribers. By 1850 
over 600 institutions were hi existence and a 
number evolved into tethnjcal sctoolL 
M an dies ter Mechanics lomturion* for in- 
stance, founded in lfi2| and with a library of 
1400 books within iS months, was re¬ 
organized in 1883 as a teehnical school and in 
1905 became the Faculty of Technology of 
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the University of Manchester. It u ittll named 
Minchcsctr College of Technology, and his 
hund reds of die original books. 

Further developments m the Setring up of 
technical schools cone tom the iS 3 g Tedou- 
cal InstiULtion Act and die rtirw Local TMo¬ 
tion Act, The lamer allaned die compensation 
money {whisky money!) originally Emended 
for publknm deprived of their licenses to 
local authorities for technical education. In 
I£32-93 diii amounted to nearly lulf a 
million pounds and at lease a technical 
rnsricurions in London and 13 in die provinces 
were established under die scheme. 

The Association of Technical Insrimtitms in 
1927 published a snnninry of the results of a 
qntiriorcnaircienc ro colleges. This showed tliar 
the average number of hooks in libraries b 
techniol institutions was joo and die average 
grunt foe books was In the same %-ear 
Ltixmore Mewcermbe published his Uidptnky 
and wliege fibtime* of Grtat Bnm n 4?jJ IrtLtnd 
which gives details of only four technical 
college libraries apart from the London 
Polytechnics. The four are Bristol, Glasgow, 
L«sh and Manchester, 

By 193! the dime associations concerned 
with technical education—die Association of 
Technical Insriranons, die Assodarion of 
Principals of Technical Insriturions and the 
Association of Teachns in Technical InsritU' 
rions had decided that a till] sole report was 
needed. A committee of 13 was set up. Most 
of the members were principals but there was 
one public lihrarim—Mr. L- 1 C McColvin. 
Their report Libraries ht tithrdatl imtimkm$ 
tims to over Go pages and most of its rtcom- 
mendariorLs have yet to he implemented. 
The committee found dut in 1938 only 13 
colleges possessed mote than 5,000 boob and 
of these* five—Loudon City and Guilds, 
Regan Street Polytechnic, Glasgow, Mm- 
diesier and North Stafford had over 10,000. 
Full-time librarians were employed in 21 
colleges at salaries ranging fom to 

Only 15 ouljegei spent more than 
jQ^oo on boob, binding and pcdpditrils. 
The committee reported 'the {ken revealed by 
the questionnaire ami our own perianal 
acq u .im^n-cc with technical colleges have 
convinced us that save in a very few instanm, 
the library position is emiidy unsatisfactory 


uttd calls for drastic reform/ Amongst the 
committee * rmmendatioin the following 
deserve mention : the library should be under 
the care of someone who Ins had a measure of 
jpcd.il training and experience in library 
work; properly qualified librarians should 
always be regarded as equal in status to 
members of die teaching staff and be paid on 
die Burnham Technical Scale; annual alloca¬ 
tion for books, periodicals and binding should 
be at the race of js. per student for the first 
2,000 and is. for cadi subsequent student. (At 
193S values these figures are St and ja. *d r ) 

The present Jay 

In 195a the Library Association iatit a 
questionnaire to 230 colleges concerned with 
technical education. Only 132 replica were 
received bat they showed a good deal of 
improvement on the 193S figures. The out¬ 
come of the questionnaire Was the publica¬ 
tion in 1954 of RecanwwmhtiMii vf the taumil 
&n qiitf/s/miritfu?, status and idhtrirs of tnhnkjl 
esBoge lihtadai w. Them am six rocx>rnniendii- 
duns and die main points are: it Le cwe tm al that 
the library of a tedmied institution should be 
in charge of a qualified librarian.. . regarded 
ui equal in status to members of die teaching 
staff; the grading of poses should be related 
directly to the Standard of work, undertaken T „„ 
■university tundord-gjode B or C of the Local 
Authorities Joint Negotiating Committee for 
Chief Officers* advanced work and/or work 
of university stindard—grade AFT 9-10, 
Work of school standard and/or advanced 
work—grade Ja-7 f work of school standard 
only—grade 3—5 ■ the librarian in Urge 
libraries shall be granted the status of head of a 
department. 

In 1934 the Loudon md Home Comma 
Regional Advisory Council for Higher 
Tcdinologia-I Education, issued a pamphlet 
Zj'iWeVj in wUiget of further edueatim which 
makes rccommcnd-adon* on accommodation, 
hooks and equipment. This « the first post¬ 
war attempt to outline the purpose of, and 
make recommendations for college libraries, 
A much moredctaalod set of tecommrsidjtiom 
is now being prepared by a subsection of the 
University and Research Section of rise 
library Association, This Colleges of Techno¬ 
logy and Further Education Subsection was 






formed late in 1954 to Tester die formation, 
growth and usefulness of libraries in college* 
of t ech nology md further education.* 


FiViifflflf; admimtfatim and function 
The majority of technical colleges are 
controlled and financed by local education 
authorities and cad mates and forward planning 
art subjected to rating vidsikiidcs, In estrone 
two diis has meant that x book fond has 
been cut by half or pegged at a low JrvtL 
Two of the major colleges, Glasgow ami 
Manchester, arc visited by the University 
Grants Committee, and receive grants more 
□r less according io need. A good case could 
be made out for a Technical Grams Commit¬ 
tee to cover all the major establishments. The 
Government has recognized this need foe 
continuity by making the National Colleges 
nationally maintained and not a charge on 
local rates. There arc eight of these dealing 
with tingle subject as aeronaut id, food 
technology* horology, rubber technology, 
Cte, 


The librarian of a technical college is 
usually directly responsible m the principal. 
Occasionally he has a library committee to 
assist him, usually elected by the Board of 
Studies. In some cases this committe e is just 
a book-schxring committee, in others it deals 
only with polity. The librarian should know 
the research and trac k ing needs of all the 
staff and be familiar with the curricula of the 
Various departments. He can then use in¬ 
telligent anriripation and give the ideal 
service—the book required is available before 
die but demand for k In doubtful cases the 
book is obtained W approval* and submitted 
to the lecrtirers or heads of departments for 
chdr opinion. 

In the larger colleges where research work 
is undertaken* the periodical holdings con¬ 
stitute a valuable pan of the stock and some 
colleges have 300-500 sen of titles, The hold¬ 
ings of right technical college libraries are 
shown in the liWJJ list afsdauifieptriodkds (as 
agonist 12 public libraries). More and mote 
loans are bring made to other libraries and to 
local industry and it is becoming neceuury 
for the college librarian to rake an active part 
m (indeed inmate, sometimes] die co-ordi&4- 
tioa of the provision of scientific and technical 
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iitcratiim in his area. Unnecessary duplication 
of the more special and expensive items can 
be avoided and steps taken to build up as com¬ 
plete 2 coverage as pebble of the more 
important periodicals by an arrangement with 
the public libraries and spcriiil libraries in the 
area. Use ‘staggcrbig 1 of the binding of the 
crucial periodicals which are duplicated can 
be a us:fill minor aspect of co-operation. 

Moit libraries now lend books to all 
student^ often with a short loan period 10 
that everybody geo a fair duace of consult¬ 
ing £ in demand’ tides. Fines are imposed ui as 
great 2 variety os in public libraries and issue 
systems too, show much variation. Classifica¬ 
tion schemes in 111 libraries arc: Dewey, 
65; UJ>,C, 12; Bliss, i; R.LB.A., 1; own 
scheme, 37; and none* Practices in catalogu¬ 
ing arc not so easily recorded. Most libraries 
issue to die teaching *u£F at regular intervals 
^recent additions* Lists* and sometimes these 
contain references to the published work of 
the staff, higher degrees obtained and other 
items of tmereM concerning scientific informs 
tloe_ Guide* to the use of the library are 
issued in some colleges. 


Fntiffc fronh 

The Government \m recently promised to 
provide finance to help in die expansion of 
certain of the larger colleges. Advanced courses 
are also now eligible for increased grants in 
an increasing number of colleges. These 
bason will speed up the move to more 
libraries and more adequate libraries in 
icthnicil colleges, tn 1952-53 there were 
9,744 ftdhrimc univertity icandord mi dents \n 
technical college*, against 8,505 in faculties of 
technology in the Lmivcniities: and 44*730 fWt* 
time college Students against 25,306 university 
faculties of science and technology students. 
These figures serve to point the need for better 
library services. 

Richardson* W. A. 7%e fetAfjW reJJ^r: its 
erganizaliiTrt and administration. 1939. 
Sexton, A, H. The first technical ccllsge. 18-^4, 
Wolcdgc, G. and Page, B, S. (cdsj A mtnmt 
iff tmimtky end attqe librwf prirtia* 1940. 
Ardem* l T L. Tedmkal college libraries/ 
LSht. Aur Conf Frx. r 1952. 

Keenlcyside + M. G- ^College librarianship. 1 
Wilson Lilt, Bull,, i 9 |S f 12 * jil-j. 
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Lowery. H- “Tile library in die technical 
college/ U?r r . 1945. J* 1 J 4-7 
Shores* L. ‘Evaluating library service Co 
higher cArarioo/ Cell Ra. LJhr., 1941, 
2 , 211 - 1 $. 

Wright, G. H, 'Some thoughts on technical 
college libraries/ $thw!goi'mtmmi thwnitlc. 
Nov» p m4- 

EnkLjLl 

Tcloinsm Terminal letters of an authors 
name uted a* a pseudonym. 

Tetralogy* A sec of four related dramatic or 
literary compositions (Lifv + Gbtfn)* 

Text 1, The author's work in a book, as 
anguished from notes, commentaries, etc. 
2. One of the versiom of on author*? work 
which may have been published with varia¬ 
tions in different olidoni. 3, The dim body 
of matter on a printed or written page as 
disringuished from notes, etc. 4. The type- 
matter of a page, as ifrstiuguiihed from ihe 
iHinteatinrc? and margins, 5, The main part 
of a book* 13 disringuishisd from preliminaries, 
appendix, tmfrx* etc, 6 . A term romcthitm 
applied to block letter? or gothic type 
[AL.A Gfaft.). 

Thematic catalogue A list of the various 
musical works of a composer* giving the 
opening theme ot major rheme of each work 
{or each Section in the case of large composi¬ 
tions), The works are usually arranged in 
chronological order of composition, but may 
be divided into categories to serve a particular 
purpose. 

Probably the most flunoitf thematic cata¬ 
logue is that of Mozarfs works, compiled by 
Ludwig von Ktfchek die semi numbers of 
which arc nowaday? used in lieu of opus 
numbers. 

Thesis £« Dissertation. 

‘Third' indention The distance from the left 
edge of a catalogue card at which, a er feeding 
co predetermined ruins, certain parts of the 
description begin or continue: generally as 
far to the right of the second mdenaan a? 
the second indention it to the right of the 
first indention (AL.A Gfexi.), 


'Thread -stitched A booklet that is fastened 
with thread through its spuuHfokL 

Three-colour process Printing plates (or 
block? if half-tone) produced by the photo¬ 
graphic separation of the three primary 
colours in such a way that when printed m 
succession* the original colour will be repre- 
smlgd 

Thrte^jitajrtftr binding A style similar to 
half binding, but the back covering extend* 
further on to the sides (theoretically to three- 
quarters of half the width of the boards); 
and the comer coverings are proportionately 
larger, 

Tbrywput A leaf bcaniig a map* table, 
diagram or similar material, mounted on 2 
guard the full width of the book* so that the 
map, etc.* when opened out* may be catuulted 
easily as die book is read. 

Thumb index A group of rounded notches 
cut out along the fore-edge of a book* with or 
without uhi set in* on which are printed or 
scamped letter?, words or other characters 
showing the contents of that portion of the 
book. 

Tic Cards* ribbons or narrow strips of leather, 
attached to the edges of book coven or eases* 
designed to hold die franc and back covers 
together, A feature especially of many early 
vellum-bound books, where it was designed 
to counteract rhe tendency of the boards of 
vc] I urn bound books to warp. 

Tier A vcrticaJ series of shelves between rwo 
uprights* one section, of a press. 

Tight back Set Fast Back. 

Time numbers Set BiscoeTime Numbers. 

Tint blocks Block? or surface? used for print¬ 
ing flat background colours. 

Tipping in A separate leaf is said io be tipped 
in when it is pasted al in back margin to the 
page fallowing. 

Tissued plate An Uluscririnn to which a 
sheet of plain or printed flimsy paper his 
barn attac hed for protective purposes. 

Tithe documents Under the provifrom of 
the Tithe Act* *9*6, as amended* the Master 


TTTXE SHEET 


of die Roth may difeet tint sealed copies of 
tithe documents shill bo transferred to die 
Public Record Gl 5 of or to any public library 
or museum or historical or antiquarian society 
willing to receive them. On transfer of such 
doormens the go wring body of the library h 
museum or society assumes responsibility for 
their proper preservation. 

The Tiihe (Copies of Instruments of 
Apportionment) Rules were mule b 1946 
{$A. Be O,. t^ftSp No, zopi) ca implement the 
provisions of die Act, 

A,M . U . 

Tide 1. In the braid seme, the dirtinguiihing 
mine of any written production as given on 
the title-page, including the name of die 
author, editor, translator, the edition, etc,, 
but cxduding the iniprinr. x. In the narrow 
sense the title does not include die name of 
author, editor, etc, (A-A, Cod e.}, 

Sm dho Alternative Title; Binder's 
Title: Caption Title; Half-title; Fab- 
mL Title; Running Title; Sub-title; 
Uniform Title, 

Tide^-Iine A description applied to biblio¬ 
graphies and specially printed cuakiguc* m 
which all entries are made brief so that each 
occupies Only a single line. 

Title analytical entry A catalogue entry fa 
a pan of 1 work or for some article contained 
b 1 collection, made under the title of iliac 
part Or ankle is heading, ml including a 
reference to the publication in which die part 
or a rode appears, r.£. 

Royal favour, by Laurence HousmaiL (In 
English Association. Book of short plays. 
15 Co 20 centuries, 1940.) 

Tide card A catalogue card bearing an added 
entry under tide. 

Tide catalogue A catalogue consisting of 
tide entries only. 

Title edition An edition distinguished from 
another edition of the umt boot only by 1 
change on die title-page, usually a change of 
dace (A_L^. Gh^.} r 

Title entry An entry for a book in a cata¬ 
logue be bibliography, made under a word of 
the book's title, usually the fine word ocher 


thm an article, as heading. In a catalogue the 
main miry for anonymous works, serial and 
periodical publications, encyclopedias and 
the like will invariably be 1 tide entry* whilst 
added entries under dele ire usually nude for 
works of fiction, for individual short stories, 
pUys, poems having dtitmctivc tides, musical 
compositionsp collections and composite 
works, pseudonymous works and for any 
work having 1 striking or fanoful title under 
which reference may be made by an enquirer. 
For example— 

i„ English historical review, iS86-1919, 
London, Longmans, Green & L-0-, Ltd,* 
18S6-1919. 
v. 1-34. z$i ctn. 

Quarterly, 

a. How to run a bassoon factory, by Mark 
Spade [r\e. Nigel Bdehin]. 1949. 

Title indentation The distance from the left 
edge of 1 dialogue card at which die title 
normally begins (the ijth typewriter space); 
on a standard ruled card, at the second 
vertical line. 

Title kaf The leaf at die beginning of a 
book, whose recto bean the tide-page. The 
verso often bears a list of the editions and 
impression* in which die book has teen issued, 
and sometimes the name of the printer. 

Title-page A page at the final of a hook 
mm-* b tn^ the full tide and usually the name 
of die author, editor, translator, etc., the 
edition statement and the imprint. The term 
is often used wrongly to mean tide leaf In die 
case of works in Oriental languages die tide- 
page and preliminaries 1 are normally found 
at die bade of the volume. 

fo cataloguing, the tide-page b tramcriMd 
to form the major descriptive part of the 
catalogue entry (aw ih? Added Tiile-pAg£; 
Double Titled age). 

Tide-page border An ornamented frame 
either woodcut or of type ornaments or 
rules surrounding the text on die tide-page. 

Title sheet The first signature of a book, 
containing title-page, dedication and other 
preliminary matter. Also oiled "tide signa¬ 
ture* (A_Lj 4 . G&tts.), 
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Tiding Upper ease cypc cast so that there is 
no beard ac the foot of die letter, which 
occupies the whole of the surface. 

Titlonym A quality or tide u*ed 15 1 pscu- 
dunj-m, as by "A doctor. 1 Books published 
under this kind of pseudonym ire, for cata¬ 
loguing purpose** rrated as anonymous if the 
author's teal fume cannot be found, and main 
entry made under tide. Added entry is made 
under the lidonym. 

Token buc system A book issue method 
introduced in the Westminster Public Libraries 
in 1954 and since adopted by sevcnl other 
libraries. The borrower is supplied with a 
membership cud* which must be produced 
when books are borrowed, and 4 number of 
plastic rallieior "tokens/ A token is surrendered 
to borrow a book and a token is recovered 
when a book is returned. At the end of die 
registration period the reader is required to 
produce the number of tokens originally 
supplied as evidence that no books have been 
retained. 

McColvin, L- R- "Westminster Oaken charging 
scheme/ Ubr m Aif. Ra. t 1954, 56* 259-dr, 

Tooling Impressing an ornamental deign 
on a hook covet by means of heated "took* 
dies). Also known as hand tooling/ When 
this is done through gold leaf it is called gold 
tooling'; when neither leaf nor pigment k 
used k is called "blind tooling. 1 When die 
cmine design is on a single piece of metal k ii 
called a ‘stamp’ or 'block- 1 

Topic guide A guide to 2 specific subject, 
usually a narrow block of wood or piece of 
cardboard bearing the subject and class 
number, placed on the shelf at die beginning 
of the books on the subject [Libr. Glost,% 

Topical bibliography An analytical biblio¬ 
graphy, consisting of short bibliographies 
placed at die ends of chapters (Lr'i&r, Glow ). 

Topographical map A map that show* 
physical and cultural features of an area 
{ALA. GJmj.J. 

Tory, Gcdfroy (c 1480-1533), A famous 
French typographer and designer. He was 
noted also as 1 painier and engraver* and as a 
reformer of French grammar and spelling. 


In Iris decorative sllustrarians and border* for 
books* and In his series of roman types, he 
exhibited a subtler and finer genius than any 
of his predecessor*. His theories as to correct 
Icncr formation are expounded m Chwnp 
f/esr ry (1539). Tory is also known for his 
delicate printer's device, (e p%n an tarn 

with a lanec thrust into one side. 

Tracing In a card catalogue, the record on a 
main entry cad indicating the headings under 
which added entries for that work arc filed. 
On an authority card references are also 
recorded. The most usual position fur tracings 
b on the reverse of the card, but they arc 
sometimes placed on the from, or on an 
accompanying card. Should die entries for a 
work require to be removed from the catalogue 
for alteration, withdrawal, etc., the presence 
of die tracing on die main entry card directs 
the Attention to all entries and ensures that 
none is missed. 

The most explicit form of tracing combo 
of the exact heading of each added entry. 
More usually and especially when die names 
used for added entry headings appear m 
sufficient fulbins in the main entry, abbrevia¬ 
tions are used which indicate the kind of 
added entry only (except in the case of subject 
entries where the exact subject beading is 
essential to the finding of the entry). 

For example— 

am (Indicates analytical entry) 

comp. (Indicates compiler entry) 

cd. (Indicates editor entry) 

gen, 5 -dary (Indicates general secondary 
entry) 

Ulus. (Indicate illustrator entry) 

jt- (Indicates joint author entry) 

scr. (Indicates series entry) 

t. (Indicates title entry) 

tr + (Indicates translator entry) 

Tract l, A pamphlet made from 4 single sheet 
imposed in pages. 2. A pamphlet oontainitig 1 
short discourse, particularly one on 4 religious 
or a political topic* issued to serve as propa¬ 
ganda {ALJL Ghsir). 

Trade bibliography A list of books in print 
or for sole, compiled by a publisher, a book¬ 
seller or 1 group of stub agenda (flX.d. 
Gfcss.). 
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Trade catalogue i. A book or pamphlet 
Issued by a manufacturer or a dealer, or by a 
group of manufacturer!, illustrating and 
describing their products or goods and vom> 
Csmcs including, or accompanied by> a price 
list, A trade bibliography, also oiled a 
"trade list 1 (- 4 .L.A. Clair*}* 

Trade series Puilisheb's Suit its. 

Transaction ebrging Hook issue methods 
in which the loan records are kept in serial 
oider + the hrst loan of the Jay receiving die 
lowest number and the last ban the liighesc 
number. A new sequence may be starred each 
day or the same sequence may be continued 
for several months to allow for the return of a 
number before it is used again. Hand operated 
methods require two sc& of cards, a numbered 
and dated card being inserted in the book 
pocket and another card, bearing die same 
serial number, being used to record book 
number and borrow erf ticket number. Ameri¬ 
can libraries usually require the borrower to 
do the writing on a call slip which is filed 
with the transaction eardL Photographic 
charging and audio charging arc mechanised 
versions of transaction dunging as are some 
methods using punched crads. Pocket card 
charging may also be combined with transac¬ 
tion number filing with ad vantages in certain 
situations. The charging system with all these 
methods cannot assist in intercepting reserved 
„ books as the records are not in book order. 
Kaiser, W. LL "No machines used in tills 
charging system/ Ubr+J. t 195&, 75 * J12-14, 
Pifcc K J. 'Anew lease of life « - Lihr, World, 
1954, S<*t 3G-*7 

Transactions i. The published papers and 
abstracts of papers presented at a meeting of a 
learned society. 2. Proceedings- A general 
distinction sometimes made between trans¬ 
actions and proceedings is dm transactions 
are the papers and addresses and proceedings 
are the record of the meeting (yi_LA Gfcu.). 

Transfer printing See DECALcoaiAMtA. 

Transfer processes Methods of photocopy¬ 
ing, usually by the reflex process, in which 
the image is transferred to the copy paper. 
Two jypcs of transfer process were developed 
m the !9jO P s—die toft gelatine transfer 


TRANSLATION 

process md the diffusion transfer process. In 
the former* the master is a sheet of paper 
coated with a gelatine emulsion containing a 
[tghc-sentirive silver compound, a developer 
and a dyc-torming component. After exposure 
the master undergoes treatment which 
hardens die exposed parts and leaves the 
image soft* at the same time dyeing the 
master. Plain paper is then placed in close 
contact with die master between robber 
rollers and receive! an imptession of the 
image, Several copies may be taken, but 
copies, after the first receive a fainter in>- 
pression. The diffusion transfer process makes 
use of two sheets of gelatine-coated paper* 
one of diem sensitive 10 light. The sensitised 
paper is exposed by the reflex process and 
placed face-co-face with the other sheet 
before they arc passed through a machine 
which develops the image. When the sheets 
arc separated die noa-sensitized sheet is a. 
facsimile of the original document. The nega¬ 
tive may be fixed permanently and extra 
prints taken from it by ocher photocopying 
methods. 

Hawken* W- R- ‘New methods for photo- 

copying/ lifer./* 1954, 7 Pp 1,115-24, 

Translation Translation is die rendering of 
something written, nr spoken*, in one language 
into another language. The librarian may 
proudly reflect that translation is generally 
undertaken as one more way of getting 
recorded information to the person who is to 
benefit thereby—which is t after all, a good 
definition of librarianship generally. 

The purpose of translation hn in fact 
usually been utilitarian, Ir has beat to present 
educational propaganda* or scientific in¬ 
formation, to a public unable tu understand 
the original language and relatively in¬ 
different to feitm 

All through the Middle Ages the philosophy 
of the Greeks was translated and retranslated 
by way of Syriac* Arabic and Latin in every 
conceivable sequence, and eventually into the 
local vernacular of Western. Europe* fof the 
knowledge of Greek had declined with the 
Roman Empire, but there was itill a demand 
for a knowledge of Aristotle or Plato at third 
or fourth hand. But the most striking expres¬ 
sion of this urge to spread teaching by way of 
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translation comes from a martyr who died 
for that ou$c—-William Tyndalr* who trans¬ 
lated the New Tniafflflit, and most of the 
Old Testament, from the Hebrew and Greek 
originals, 'dpt the boy who drove the plough 
might know the Scriptures/ 

But this means to an end, an end which 
Tyndole knew would bring him io martyr- 
dom. was abo perhaps die supreme cample 
of j literary masterpiece achieved for an 
utilitarian end. Perhaps Tyndale's noble, yet 
simple and popular expression, was the 
greatest single factor in shaping modem 
English prose style. 

It was left to more conscious literary artists 
to express die utgc which impelled translaton 
to improve and beautify the form and style 
which originally had been secondary cojv- 
sidcrations—so that in fact we have had from 
time to time original masterpieces translated 
by masters into new masterpieces, The trans¬ 
lator’ wrote Dryden, himself a master, 'ought 
co perfectly comprehend the genius and sense 
of his author, the nature of the subject, and 
the terms of the art or subject treated of and 
then he will express himself as justly, and with 
as much life, as if he wrote an original. 1 

The Outcome of this urge, instinctive and 
spontaneous or else conscious, has often been 
chat the incidental achievement has over¬ 
shadowed the immediate purpose. Tyndale's 
Bible forms a foundation fot modem English 
prose style, Luther's Bible endows Germany 
with a uniform literary language* and the 
feme of Chapman 1 * Homer* or of North's 
mranslacioti of Amyof* translation of 
Plutaidi, or of Florio’s translation of Mofl- 
tdgne is surpassed by the gratitude to them of 
those of us who love Keats and Shakespeare. 

Dissemination of propaganda'— die mean*; 
perfecting the means into an end in itself; 
and then on top of it all the means turns oik 
co be as great an achievement as the end] 
Now the process u starting again* with the 
growing realization of the world-wide scope 
of technical and scientific liceraciirr. It las 
been estimated that at least one million 
scientific articles, reports, patent specifications 
and boob are added Co the world's libraries 
every year hut over jo per cent of these are 
written in languages which ovet 50 per cent 
of the world** scientists cannot read. A 


forthcoming Report on scfeniijic and technical 
translating and rrW problems, to be published 
by UNESCO, review* the requirements made 
of a technical translator* the provision of 
glossaries, the centralized recordings of avail¬ 
able translations* the development of mechani¬ 
cal translation, the training of scientists to 
read foreign languages and die adoption of 
existing national or artificial auxiliary 
languages. Hobnrcrom (in a preview of this 
report)* Frcrfc (The translator should know the 
Language as well os a native . . . have a wide 
general education * . , specialise')* Rabat?? 
('sound knowledge of the language of the 
text* of one's own language* and also of the 
science and technology . „ . m question'), a 
Committee of ihe institute of T.inguiw . 
('extensive knowledge of the subject matter 
even more essential dm, + „ of the language of 
origin; critical faculties; clear expression m 
the translator's own language*), Brcarlcy 
("thorough and idiomatic knowledge of the 
language translated from, accurate and if 
possible graceful expression in the language 
into which . . . adequate knowledge of the 
subject and exact knowledge of die technical 
terms'}—all these, in an age of science, echo 
the substance of Dryderfs words to a literary 
age. Whether the urgency of technical 
literature ran lave time to cultivate the ideal 
of style is doubtful, but ic b well thac die ideal 
is so repeatedly affirmed. We must, of course* 
remember that many modern novelises and 
poe& make much play with scientific and 
technical ideas* 10 that for their translators the 
ideals reaffirmed above liave a double force. 

Mechanical translation b the subject of rnany 
experiments* and is indeed dahned by some 
writer* as "satisfactory* at least for scientific 
texts. The idea is said to have been advanced 
first by Booth in 1947, but k is also claimed 
that wartime cryptography gave the original 
impetus. Digital computer* are used, although 
a general purpose machine is Too complex in 
die arithmetic sense and coo small (incapacity)*; 
binary coding or teletype coding u used to 
allow simple two-sptc (on or otf) element to 
be used; storage is on a magnetic drum. The 
practical application of machine trambtion 
depends on two things^-a limited vocabulary* 
and means for dealing with the variants jncru- 
duced by stent-ending combinations (the 
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machine may be directed to turn back or skip 
on so as to choose an alternative). However, 
provision and maintenance of the equipment 
is costly; pre-editors of the in-put text and 
poit-editors of the output may be needed to 
smooth out the datEcuItics; and the machine 
is slow. 

We may end with some notes on the 
organization and bibliography of translation, 
The specialized examining and professional 
organization for translators and interpreters 
is the Institute of Linguists, Reputable 
translators advertise in journals such as 
Malum and the Official journal (PdferEir), 
Tike D.SXR, has a OMpmdvc scheme foe 
paying for Russian translations. The British 
Commonwealth Scientific Office sponsors an 
Index to Unpublished Translations,, main¬ 
tained at six national centres, of which Ashb 
is the British one, receiving entries from those 
who take tire initiative of submitting; 1,139 
entries were added in 1934- UNESCO pub¬ 
lishes an an n m I international bibliography of 
published translations, mainly books T Index 
iMtislaShwunt* Many journals feature FLiLE or 
abridged translations of tcdmkal papers* 
notably* Skm mr&al sttdusMrssnd the American 
Rutter chemistry mdttchnchgy* One American 
and one British organization trim late and 
republish several Russian scientific journals 
in tvlo. Such translations have £0 be actively 
sought, or else noted as tlicy arise along with 
original paper? in the ordinary bibliographical 
or abstracting sources. 

Rabat£* H* ‘On translation?/ (Address to the 
International Committee ou Terminology, 
Organic Coatings Division.* IUPAG.) 
J* Oil GvL Chem. Ass. m 1955, jS, 311-14- 
Hohmttotn, J. E The language problem of 
science/ (Preview of the UNESCO report 
referred to above.) jkjoirrit, 195+, 7* 
IPO-5 

Bar-Hillel. Y. 'Can translation be mechanized f 
Amer. ScimL, 1954, 42, 24 &-6a. (Semi- 
popular discussion with bibliography.) 
Booth, A. O. "Calculating machines and 
mechanical tomlitEoil/ Discovery* 19J4* 15, 
zfia-5, (General principles and historical 
aspects.) 

Stour, T, * Computing machines for 
language translation - 1 Mtthmk*! Transit- 
fiwt, I 954 t 1 , 41-46- 


Brea.rlcy p D. 1 -L R, Tradunorr—Traditorc. 
Musk *! Opinion , 1954, 77* 471, 473. 
(General principles. and a review of a 
translation of a book on musk,) 
frerk* C. W. The translator at work/ 
Linguist/ Rev r , 1952, No. 123. (The first 
two pan? of a series based on lectures to the 
Linguist Club- The anchor proposes to 
write a comprehensive study.) 

Aslib, The transition of HKstific materia)— 
a symposium/ dj/ii Atfr,> 1955, 7, ^3-73. 
(Survey—somewhat complacent in parts— 
from die point of view of die information 
officer.) 

Transliteration and transcription When 
wc transliterate we reproduce the words of a 
foreign, or away* language which uses 
different letters from those of the home 
language, using, for the ben die of those more 
conversant with die home language, the 
filers used in that home language. This might 
be termed an orthographic equation. 

When wc transcribe wc reproduce in the 
letters of the home language the sounds of an 
away language which uses ideographs—i-c- 
representing the ideas themselves rather dim 
the sounds made by someone ottering those 
ideas. This is a fundamental conversion rather 
draft an equation. This distinction should 
become dearer when demonstrated later in 
this article: perhaps it will help to say that 
wmc student? drim drat the introduction of 
alphabetic writing, representing sounds and 
nor ideas* was less desirable than ideographic 
writing, in the West as well as the East, 

Now, transliteration and transcription are 
of paramount interest to the readers of this 
Encyclopaedia, Ldu those whose task is to 
recognize and care for documents. The away 
alphabet or ideography has naturally evolved 
to suit the away language (even though living 
languages evolve away from the alphabet 3 ), 
and any student of a literary Or Scientific 
tear in dial language will deal at first hand 
and forget all about transcription or trans¬ 
literation ; but for the librarian who may never 
read a word of the text, these are practical 
problems. The approach must be practical, 
and librarians sometime* wilder whether 
the most practical approach of all is nor to 
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use the away alphabet itself—after aJU di-c 
home alphabet cm hardly be expected to do 
the job as well] 

However, let lq consider things as diey arc K 
and disregarding. the Devanagri script 
of the Indian Federal Language (‘Reformed 
Hindi') and Chinese, Arabic and Hebrew, as 
of relatively slight mtefrst to t he majority of 
librarians* let us illustrate tranditendon from 
Russian and transcription from Japanese, as 
they have at present the most literature. 

The Ifdruhttfitiion i if jRjo'JPJi'B 

It is generally conceded chat rratisLcrra¬ 
tion must go by the letters, not by the sounds 
—in certain circumstances Russiin V is 
pronounced ¥, V as 'ye p or + yo’ and 'go 1 as 
W but the cramlueratiqQ system must be 
independent of these incidentals. It has also 
been said tint although the sounds of one 
language do not exactly tally with those of 
another, die home alphabet should be used 'in 
die normal manner of die native use/ or a 
self-evident exreorion of dot manner, so as 
to reasonably suggest die sounds of die away 
language. As Russian uses over 30 Cyrillic 
characters [named after St. Cyril of Thcssalia 
[gdi century) who invoiced tins alphabet to 
represent die Slavonic sounds) as compared, 
with out as. we have to use combination* of 
letters bo represent certain Russian letters* 
just as we have to for many basic and re¬ 
current sound* in the English language itself; 
wc have to ensure that the components 
cannot really be confused with other Russian 
letters. 

These desiderata— which are comprehensive 
enough in their implications—arc satisfied by 
die Anglo-American usage followed, with 
minor variation*, by the national libraries 
and chief bibliographical services, as well as 
by the best-known text-books of the language. 
This usage—which like the British Constim- 
rion is not rigidly codified but has worked for 
a long time—is bang challenged by the ISO. 
(International Organization for Standardiza¬ 
tion) proposals for Cyrillic crajisliteraticiti, 
which arc based on die Croatian translitera¬ 
tion of the Serbian alphabet—a principle of 
which the relevance to the main matter- if, 
controversial, and which involves using the 
Roman characters in a wav completely 


forei gn to the vase nraioriry of those interested 
in translrtcminci, 

[t is interesting to see that the other countries 
of Europe themselves tram literate Russian 
into “the normal ma n ner of the native usage/ 
while the Russians follow what seems to be 
the only course open to them, that of 
criimrj* what they rake—often mistakenly—to 
be the sound of die away language into their 
own alphabet, as iar as possible. Care has to 
be taken m getting bade to the starting point, 
became the Russians, exasperating! y but 
understandably* write* 'Reid' and “Uolf 
fur 'Rayleigh' olid “Wall/ Imagination pin* -1 
practical approach is needed ior such problems* 
where rigid codification is out of die question. 
Due point, however. stands out dearly— in 
quoting Western references the Russians use 
the original Roman form, and perhaps rise 
ideal solution of our transliteration problems 
would be to reciprocate, and* as already 
suggested p me die Cyrillic alphabet for 
Cyrillic refereticcs. 

The fransnipticti efj&pdrt&t 
Whereas with Cyrillic tram] iteration one 
has to go by the orthography, with Japanese 
other principles hive to be considered— 

1, The language—partially tonal, with a 
considerable number of homophones—is 
represented most effectively by the 
ideographic characters [which were origin¬ 
ally borrowed from the Chinese), hence 
it seems unlikely that it will ever be 
written by any other system. 

2 r The phourlk rendering is in + Kana*—a 
sylkhary* since die basic sounds of 
Japanese are open sytUkki, 

3. These sounds arc transcribed into Roman 
letters, either by the Hepburn system— 
an old-srabtbhcd rable of equivalents 
which reflects incidental mutations “as is* 
—or by the Japanese system or “New 
spelling/ which the Japanese claim co 
reflect the underlying phonetic structure 
of the language. The Japanese have taken 
to this system of transcribing in about the 
last 30 year** but the outride world 
stick* to the Hepburn system. 

As fax as the librarian is concerned, there 
would appear, in view of the homophouic 
cliaracrer of the language, to be little point in 
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crying ro transcribe the titles—they jus? have 
to be quoted in die liome 1 l-mgtuge. As to 
authors' names, c 3 ic Japanese frequently oblige 
us fey giving their names in Roman letters, 
and with the surname at the end,, but p of 
course, the librarians may liave to reiranscribe 
into die l hphurn, system. 

Suggestions fir further reading 

Two excellent iiifumincs of the position 
with regard to Russian are iound in "Trans¬ 
literation with special reference to Russian. 1 
by R. A, Acton. Taylor (to whose work die 
present writer is greatly indebted) (LltygHttf/ 
Rep., ipsa. No, uj. 19-20) and in comment 
by H. E. L. Frey tag in 2 discussion on whit is 
now the ISO, scheme {Proc. Brit, Sc<\ inL 
Bihlfogr^ 1940, z, Pt, 1, y-10), Latmization 
of CyriiJ k characters, by Prof. W K. Aiatthews 
(reprinted from Slavonic Rev. w 1953* jo ¥ No. 
75) indtidcsa valuaMp annotated bibliography* 
C. J. M. Fritschy of die Committee for 
Russian Technical Literature of the Nether- 
lands Association of Librarians, in a valuable 
paper* deplores die tendency of such dis- 
cusskms to forget the user* and strongly 
supports the Chtmml Abstracts scheme as 
an alternative* since 'even if die LS.Q. 
transliteration should be standardized, it 
would only be used on 1 restricted scaled 
The Anglo-American mage h tabulated in 
the annual indexes of Chemical Abstracts, 
and is seen in use, c.g. in British Museum and 
Science Museum Library' publications. The 
LS.O. scheme will be given in a forthcoming 
British Standard* basedem LS.O/recoinnienda- 
don LS.O. R.p, which is now being finally 
edited. The Royal Society Gflicref notes on 
preparation of scientific papers, 1950, follows 
Chemical Abstracts, i.c. Anglo-American 
usage* while a later scheme* prepared by R S. 
Bushed with disjoint backing of the Royal 
Society and the British Academy (Fcb. p 1953}* 
is also broadly in line with Anglo-American 
usage. Unfortunately the Russian standard on 
cranslitcT-adoti* OST/VKS S4B3, is not 
available in this country, which » regrettable 
in view of die desire to make this review 
international in scope bur is stared by Fritschy 
(I’oe. dr) to correspond largely with the 
Ctamifid Afattuets system. However, the 
position is under review here also. An in- 


TSCHLCHOLD. JAN 
genicur but hardly helpful suggestion has 
been put forward by H. R, Hayes {Lhguisti* 
Rev,, JOSS* No-. I3-jn 15) for using the Roman 
letters and other type symbols visually muse 
resembling the individual Cyrillic characters „ 
virtually to imitate rather than transliterate 
Russian, 

The position with regard to Japanese is ad¬ 
mirably sated in the UNESCO Report on 
scientific and technical irawloiian and related 
problems, and m two articles by Alan Towscy 
(Lin^w£rf p 1953* 15, Nos. 9-10). An excellent 
short paper by j. L. Mkh, of die New York 
Public Library, (J, Chem. Educ .. 1955, J2-, 
13?-deals with the transutcratio-ii [sic] of 
Japmese s Chmese and Arabic. 

fi.J.M. 

Transmission copying hi documentary 
reproduction^ the making of a phorocopy by 
passing light through an original translucent 
onesided document, in contact with sensitized 
paper. 

Transpose To change the position of lines, 
etc., as shown in proof. The direction is 
indicated by | J ~| with d tr. fc in the margin. 

Travelling libraries Sff MOBILE LIBRARIES* 

Tray label A label indicating the contents 
of a single catalogue drawer, inserted into a 
spedaj holder on the front of the drawer. 

Tree calf A calf-bound book whose boards 
hive been treated so as to produce a design 
resembling the trunk and branches of a tree. 

Trilogy^ A set of three related dramatic or 
literary compositions (Lthr. Gloss.}. 

Trimming A book is trimmed if only rhs 
larger projecting leaves arc cut so that the 
edges are not solid and some bolts may remain 
unopened. 

TschichoLd* Jan Typographer and calli¬ 
grapher, bom April a. 1902* at Leipzig, 
where from 1920 he taught calligraphy 11 die 
Abdemk fur GfapfrUehe Kunst il Buchge- 
werbe; 1926 aught calligraphy and typo¬ 
graphy at Munich; 1933 emigrated to Basle, 
of which city he became a ckken in 1942. 
In 3947 appointed to advise on the typo¬ 
graphy of Penguin Books. Author of books 
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on typography and calligraphy. Chinese 
colour printing. and a collector of old writing 
boob. 

Tub slated Set Sim. 

Tam-ia The portion of a book cover 
formed by foEding-in the overlap pmg material 
on the head, tail and fore-edge of the boardl- 

Turn-over I. Printed matter extended 
beyond die allotted spice- 2. More particularly* 
a Draper article continuing over from a 
preceding page. 

Turned letter 1. A letter see due wrong way 
up by die compositor. * Type placed feet 
up to indicate that a particular letter is not 
available. 

Two on (printing) Printing cwu pages of a 
single leaf it one impression, i*. as four pages, 
I. J1 Z i 4- 

Two ^heets-on sewing in bookbinding, a 
method of sewing on bands, tapes or cords 
that treats two adjoining Sections as 1 single 
unit; a method generally used for thick 
volumes composed of dim sections, to avoid 
making the bound volume too swollen at 
the back, Abo known, as + rwo on* sewing- 

Two-way paging The system of page 
numbering used for a book with texts in two 
languages, one of which reads from left to 
right and die other from right to left, when 
the texts are in two distinct sections with page 
sequence from opposite ends to the centre of 
the book (ALA Gluts,). 

Tympan The frame covered with stout 
paper or doth co which paper for priming in a 
hand press is attached by pins. The rytnpan 
folds over the bed of the press and slides 
under the platen when the press is operated. 

In a rotary press, the toller opposite the 
printing rv>Uirr t over which the paper web 
passes. 

Tympan sheet A sheet of paper placed 
between the impression surface and the paper 
io be printed. 

Type Raised characters cast in metal on a 
rectangular body which may be set together 
in lines to reproduce written matter, Piets of 


type arc of uniform bright throughout the 
trade (though the Oxford University Press 
has Its own measure) and the size of characters 
or letters is described as bring of a given 
n umber of poEucs kZsu T YtE Height}* 

Typ* area The amount of space on a page 
to be filled wadi type. 

Type face 1. The suffice on the upper end of 
type that bears in relief die letter or character 
to be prinred. 2, The style of a fount of type. 

Type facsimile A reprint, strictly on a page 
for page and line for line basis, in which the 
exact appearance of the original is imi tated. 

Type flowers Conventional designs cast in 
type metal of type height and intended 10 
decorate a book without rccouisc to engravings 
or woodcut iHEKtrarions a!$& Borders; 
Figwers, Oekamemt Type Ornaments). 

Type height The standard height to which 
type bodies arc tost, ■gn-i oi an inch in Britain, 

Type ornament A convenrioiul design cast 
in type metal, larger than Type Flowm* used 
to ornament title-pages. chapter heads and 
tails + 

Type page AD the primed portion of a page. 

Typography May be defined as the study of 
the formation, execution and ptesenration on 
the page of printed letters and in particular 
the effect Oft legibility and aesthetic appear¬ 
ance of the book considered as a whole, 
Morison in his First priitdpks of typography 
emphasizes die importance of the correct 
disposition of type cm the page; of the paper 
of which chat page is made; and of the purpose 
to which the printing is directed. The reader 
expects that the printed page should be of 
assistance in conveying ideas, and therefore 
no printer can ignore the cultural trends of 
his customer? or die great fora of traditionally 
accepted types in their conventional layouts* 
A good letter is one dut is thoroughly legible, 
inoffensive through lack of oddity and pre¬ 
ferably based on the long established styles of 
Gallon, Baikrrville. Plantin and Garamood, 
whose work though not necessarily the best, 
commands general acceptance, and through 
the very dement of tmobmniveness, has 
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become regarded as successful typography. 
Definite optical principles govern die relation^ 
ship between the size of type and the length 
of line* the latter being most conveniently of 
about 10-13 woods, a principle perhaps not 
sufficiently stressed by Mortis in bis pre*- 
eccupition with the outer margins. Nor did 
Mortis sec the visual difficulties caused by his 
dose set lines. Excess white is as bad as too 
little, and the successful balaneijig of the two 
colours is one of the great problems of the 
book designer. Until modern times ini crest 
in typography tended to be synonymous with 
letter formation, and in particular drew in- 
spiodon from die inscriptions of ancient 
Rome. Classical scholars* c.g. the pth century 
pilgrim of Reichenau* N, di Rienxi (1355)^ 
and Peggie [c. 1417) avidly collected and 
studied Roman inscriptions, but the earliest 
extant treatise on the slopes of these letters 
is that of Irlidamis {1463) (Vatican MS. 538), 
wherein the geometric structure of letters is 
recorded in detail The Divhta pn?ptfrfi>ie of 
Pacioli (1509) with letters designed by da 


TYPOGRAPHY 
Vino has long been thought die earliest 
printed work on die subject, but later research 
has established the priority of the anonymous 
Alphabet printed at Parma by MoylliB c 1483* 
Both boob, however, seem to stem from a 
common unknown original, Other and later 
experiments in achieving a perfect letter by 
geometric Or mechanical rules were made 
especially by Arrighi ( 1523)1 Durcr [Utider- 
titfymng iff Mt&uiig, IJZj), G> Tory {C/r<imp 
Flotry w 1529), and perhaps most important, 
die French Academic des Sciences, whose 
letters of 1695 wen= intended as models for 
the Roman du Roi. It is significant that Grand- 
jean. when actually cutting the punches, 
found the tlicorcrial deigns impmcucibtc- 
Modem designers have, under the influence of 
Edward Johnscon T tended to seek inspiration 
from calligraphy, and this, allied with the 
technical perfection of press work, the due 
confiderarioti of layout and of die correct 
selection of appropriate paper has proved a 
more rewarding line of approach. 

UU+ 
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Unauthorized edition An edition issued 
wiilioEK die consent of die anchor or die 
representative to whom he may have dele- 
gated bis rights and privileges(AX j 4 . GhssJj. 

Undat A large rounded letter in early MSS . p a 
modification of dr? sculptor** capitals, tn 
general me from about dir 41I1 to the &th 
centuries a.d. 

Uncut edge* All edges left in their original 
(folded) condition. 

Undo 1 lay A piece of paper placed under die 
future to level up a portion oftbe type which h 
printing insufficiently. 

UNESCO The United Notions Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (19 
Avenue Kldber p Parii + itic) p was formed as 1 
specialised agency of die United Nations in 
1946. At December Jl, 1956, So states Were 
member*. The present Director-General is 
Luther Harris Evans (US-A.), formerly 
Librarian of Congress, who took office in 
July* 1953 - 

The degree to which the promotion of 
international n nd r w.u\rltn [> in, the post-war 
period depended on the restoration of the free 
exchange of information and on world-wide 
library reconstruction and development was 
self-evident; and emosm programme* in 
these fields formed from the outset a pra- 
jiiincm feature of the Organization*! work 

Uncsco operates in two ways—either 
directly; by means of the programmes ap¬ 
pro ved by its General Conference or by taking 
pare is the United Nations programme for 
Technica] Assistance* or indirectly* through 
subventions or contracts granted to other 
competent international bodies. In biblio¬ 
graphy, die latter method his assumed a 
special importance. 

In the world ofUbnuiamUp Unesco's work 
fills into three main divisions: bibliography; 
library development" mErtiutional exchange 
of publications and the free flow of tnforma- 
tion gmerally. To these must be added the 


important contribution of Unesco to inter- 
national copyright law. While almost all the 
administrative units of the Organization have 
token part m these activities die Libraries 
Division baa had special responsibilities for 
both action and co-ordiiuliotL 

Bibliography 

A thorough survey of current biblio¬ 
graphies 1 prepared the way for an International 
Conference on the Improvement of Biblio¬ 
graphical Services, held in Paris in 1550, 
which established the present structure of 
interrutkmiE bibliography. One immediate 
result of dir conference was the formation of 
the International Advisory Committee on 
Bibliography, consisting of prominent 
librarians representing various regions of the 
world and a number of spedalized subject 
fields as Well as I.F.L.A. and F-IJD. Working 
closely with the Committee and with Unesco 
itself are national bibliographical groups or 
correspondents in nearly 60 countries. The 
Committee, largely on the basis of its annual 
report on BihliographUdl services throughput the 
world* advises die Director-General on the 
planning and co-ordination of all the biblio¬ 
graphical programmes operated or sponsored 
by Unesco. It maintains dose contact with 
LF-LA.. FXD.* the International Council on 
Archives, the International Association of 
Music Libraries and die Interna Hanoi Organi¬ 
zation for Standardmrion, and devotes special 
attention to such topics as overlapping between 
or lacunae in international subject biblio¬ 
graphies, standardizing names in Asian 
languages for purposes of cataloguing; and 
production of international bibliographical 
standards. A quarterly mticographcd 
graphical newsletter, issued by the Libraries 
Division of Unaco p keeps Unesco, the Com¬ 
mittee and the national groups in touch with 
each other. 

A provisional Liaison Committee of Inter¬ 
national Organizations for Librarianship and 
Documentation was set up in 1952; one of its 
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roost important tasks was die planning-, with 
a Unesco subvendon, of die InartiAtioFial 
Congress OH Libfarbnihip anti Documen ra¬ 
don held in Brussels in September, 3955* 

Since 194 9, Unesco has published the 
annual JWrc franjfaridhurii! of which die 
volume for 195 5 - published in 1957* lifted 
24*275 titles of translations published in 51 
different countries. The Index bibliographies^ 
is a directory of current periodical Abstract! 
and bibliographies. Among other important 
publications arc the Lemdtre anti Thompson's 
Votdni foristn biblmhccarii 4 and a handbook on 
National bibliogmpkkat Jfflfm by K. Larsen 
(i 9 jj, 14i pages)- 

Hummtiies Unesco has concenErettd. by 
means ofsubvcn tions adiuinistcred through the 
IntcrnattocLii Council for Philosophy and 
Humanistic Studies, on assisting international 
learned and ptolesriotuj associations to 
publish specialized bibliographies such as the 
International bibliography of historical maxes* 
the Bibliographic de Vkislokc ties’ religions, 
TAwide philofogfap&i African abstracts and the 
BUtkgraphic Antdricanistc, Many of the older- 
estahjishctl works in this category were 
enabled in this wwy to resume publication 
After the war. 

Natural and social sciences An lntemarional 
Conference tm Science Abstracting was held 
In Paris in 1949 s *ftcr * preliminary study of 
abstracting services existing at char rime, li 
resulted m die formation of the Inter- 
national Advisory Committee for Documen¬ 
tation and Terminology in Pure and Applied 
Sciences, a body of science docurnentalists 
working on parallel lines to those oi the 
Intcmarioiial Advisory Committee on Biblio- 
graphy, mi keeping in touch through a 
Monthly bulletin of sacniift documentation and 
iemdmkgy with its own national groups. The 
Incemarioual Council of Scientific Unions, 
established in 1952, admitistcts through m 
Abstracting Board subventions granted by 
Unesco for the publication of th .c Bibliographic 
gfcgraphiqi te mtematiomk, Bibliographic hydra- 
logique intcmdiicmdle, Astrcmomischer jahres- 
btrkfii and other specialized works. The 
Abstracting Board has abo arranged for 40 
physics journals published in five countries to 
send proof sheets in advance to the Board or to 
Physics abstractly Bulletin malytiqut du CJtfJl£ n 
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or Physikilische Be rich tc 10 that abstracts may 
appear from ibe months to a year earlier than 
would otherwise have been possible. This 
experiment may be extended to other subjects. 

In medicine and biology, Unesco began 
work as early as 1947, when a preparatory 
conference was called to Consider abstracting; 
services in these fields. A Qxsrdinadng 
Committee on Abstracting and Indexing in 
die Medical and Biological Sciences,* formed 
in 194$* handed over its work in 1953 to the 
Council for LntmrationaJ Organizations of 
Medical Sricnccj, which + with a aubventian 
from Unesco aud in collaboration with die 
World Health Organkatioii, continues to co¬ 
ordinate medical and biologicd ah*tracdng. T 

Attention has: a ho been paid to the im¬ 
provement of terminology and lexicography 
in the natural and social science* and to the 
problems of scientific aud technical tninsr- 
lacing,. 1 * 

Social science bibliographies are eo-ordin- 
ared by die inteniAticmal Commirtce for Social 
Science Docomenutioti* which publishes die 
quarterly JnlVrm/itffuf political sc kmc abstracts. 
Subventions or contracts arc granted for the 
regular production of the Intermtioml political 
sciatic bibliography* the Intanatwriat economic 
bibliography, a newly^stabluhed hue rational 
bibliography of anthropology 9 and others. In 
addition, a number of important individual 
publications have appeared. 10 ' u « ia 

Science Co-operation Offices of Unesco in 
various parts of the world prepare regional 
bibliographies and other reference works. 

Hie Unesco Department of Mass Com¬ 
munication issues, in i& series Report# and 
papers, occasional bibliographies on press, 
film, radio and tele virion matters. 

Education The Clearing House of rite 
Department of EdneAtton of Unesco col¬ 
laborates with national centres, of which a 
preliminary hcrtmnoiial survey. Education 
clearing houses and documentation centres, 
appeared in 1957 {s5 pages), Advisory services 
were provided fi>F die formation of such 
centres in Turkey, Yugoslavia and elsewhere. 
The Clearing House acts as a centre for 
educational iafannarian» working closely 
with the Internaricmal Universities Bureau in 
Paris and the International Bureau of Educa¬ 
tion in Geneva. It publishes the monthly 
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Eduction abstracts snd r m its series Educational 
studies and Joasm&ttS t a number of occasional 
bibliographies. 

Ubrmy dttriopmati 

In 134^ Unesoo published a imuifato, The 
public library; a living Jamfor popular edmati&r^ 
on public library work and orgiudzarion. Ail 
subsequent work in public Lbrary develop¬ 
ment has recognized die dose association 
between education and libraries. Four seminars 
have been held: on public library extension* 
at Manchester in 194S; on hbraries and cduta*- 
don* ac Mahno in igjo; 13 on library develop¬ 
ment in Africa, ac Ibadan. Nigeria in 1953; on 
public library devdopmoit in Asia, in Delhi 
in 1933. The needs of Lathi America were 
studied at a conference at Sao Paulo in 1951 
{Dci elopmtni ofpublic libraries hi Latin America^ 
mi* IS* pages). 

Unesco and the Indian Government jointly 
established in 1951 the Delhi Public Library* a 
“pilot project* For South Asia as a whole, 11 
This was followed by the Medellin Public 
Library, Colombia, opened in 1954 as a “pilot 
project* for Lati n America, These libraries are 
designed to serve as models for future develop¬ 
ment in the regions concerned and as training 
Centres for librarians from countries through¬ 
out the regions. A similar project for Africa 
is in preparation. 

Among other works of direct benefit to 
member states—already working or under 
consderation—are: a national library in 
Burma; national bibliographical centres in 
Pakistan, Turkey and Uruguay; scientific 
documentation in centres in Brazil, Egypt* 
lndb T Mexico, Uruguay and Yugoslavia; 
development of library services or individual 
public oc university libraries In Afghanistan, 
Indonesia* [ran* Iraq, Israel. Jordan, Korea and 
Syria. 

International exchange of publications and the free 
flaw if information 

One of Unesoo's earliest actions was to 
establish contacts between war-damaged 
libraries and libraries having material for 
disposal or exchange. The Usestf bulk tin for 
libraries published lists of desiderata and 
material offered, and national exchange 
centres such as the British National Book 
Centre and the U.S. Book Exchange co* 


operated. After the immediate needs of 
reconstruction bad been niei n and m£e> 
national communications had improved, 
Uacsco was able to liand over mucb of this 
work to national centres and individual 
libraries. 15 

The Bulletin* while continuing to publish 
information on exchange*, gradually became 
a periodical of general information on all 
matters pc ruining to librarinnship. 

The sliorrage of printed materia! prompted 
special study of documentary reproduction 
techniques ( Unesco survey f Microfilm use 193 : r 
1952,. 44 pages, and Yerry, H- R. Minvpfwla- 
graphy; report f an enquiry, 1951, 2 parrs) and 
of die availability of microfilms of out-of- 
print publications {Manual on chrnmmt repro¬ 
duction and sekiiipn, The Hague, F.LD, (tor 
Unescd), 1953 , 2 voR; and Directory f 
photocopying and microcopying sennas, 2nd 
«L* The Hague, F.LD, (for Uncsco), 1955, 

JO pigd), 

Before the foundation of Untsoo, the 
Conference of Allied Ministers for Education 
had already publicly deprecated the habit of 
imposing tariffs on books. Uncsco*J principal 
concern in this matter, which became more 
father than less serious in the post-war years* 
was the promulgation of the Agreement on 
the Importation of Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Materials, which came into force on 
May 2i, I952. 1S This provided that all such 
material* including films, slides, retarding*, 
scientific apparatus, and even certain categories 
of works of art. as well as ill publications for 
the blind* shall be freeofduty. either absolutely 
or—in certain categories—when consigned 10 
recognized libraries, mmcntm or other 
srestitutions. By 1936* 24 countries (including 
the United Kingdom together with 40 of its 
overseas territories) were operating and a 
further 10 had signed this Agreement, In 
September* 1955* tbe fmterrtatinnal Air Trans¬ 
port Association began to study problems 
involved in reducing freight charges on cargo 
of this kind. 

Even before the Agreement had been 
prepared, Uncsco had in 1948 instituted ike 
Book Coupon Scheme as 2 means of over¬ 
coming barriers to the ready acquisition of 
books. The Scheme established an inter¬ 


nationally valid voucher* primarily intended 
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to enable 'soft^urrcncy* countries ro buy books 
from *hiid-cutteactf countries, and later 
aikrgd in scope to include the pcirdiuc of 
films 2nd sdemiGc rnrabli as well as books. 
By 1956, over 10 countries liad associated 
themselves widi die Scheme and the total 
amount of coupons issued had reached 
314,500,000. 

Copyright 

Nor, amid all the wort of promoting 
access to books, have the interests of anthen 
and publishers been overlooked. The Univer¬ 
sal Copyright Convention. drawn up by the 
Inicr-govcmmciiEjl Copyright Conference at 
Geneva in 1952, marked an important step 
forward in the inxemational protection of 
creative work; and its ratification by die 
United States of America, which had never 
adhered to- the Berne Convention, was one of 
rhe most noteworthy events of 1954 in this 
held. The administration oi the Convention 
remains provisionally in the handi of Uncsco; 
it came into force on September r6, 1955+ 
and of the 40 countries which signed it, 23 had 
ratified or acceded by February* 1957. Since 
die Convention is based on the principle that 
in each country foreign authors should benefit 
from national laws, the publication in English, 
French and Spanish of a complete and accurate 
collection of all national copyright enactments 
ts an essential part of die administrative 
machinery; the English edition, Copyright 
laws and treaties of the world, appeared in 

1956. 

Unesw library 

The library of the Organization itself 
performs two main functions: the acquisition 
of a reference collection of material on member 
states and of documentation needed for the 
day-to-day work of the Secretariat of die 
Orgamration* together with the necessary 
reference, loan and information services; and 
the provision of a central acquisitions service 
for the other documentation services in the 
House, the Science Co-operation Qlfiees and 
rise Technical Assistance and other missions. 
The baric book and periodical collections of 
die scientific documentation centres in 
India, Mexico and Yugoslavia, for instance, 
were ordered through the library. Present 
holdings of the library include 29,000 


volumes (of which 13,000 form die reference 
collection) and 3,000 current periodicals 
The Library works closely with the informa¬ 
tion or documentation centres oi the various 
departments and with the United Nations 
Information Office in Unesco House. 

All works listed are published m Paris by 
Unesco unless otherwise stated. Most exist 
also in French and some in Spanish or other 
languages. 

1 Unesco/Library of Congress Bibliographical 
Survey?, Biblbgmphkal semcej* tireir present 
state and possibilities of improvement. Wash¬ 
ington. 1950. 2 parts. 

1 Bibliographical Services throughout the world. 
First and second annual reports, 1951-52* 
{in one voL) by L. N. Mid^» 
195 5 p 319 pp, Thkd annual report* 1953-54* 
by R- L Collison, 195*5, 93 pp. (Fourth in 
preparation,) 

3 Index hibliographkm. 3rd cd-, compiled by 
T, Bestermm, Paris, Unesco + The Hague, 
FID, 1952, 2 vab, (A new edition is 
being compiled for Unesco by F- 1 -D-) 

4 Lemaitrr, H. Vocakdarntm biblkthesarii* 
Eng Ush-Frt r kI t-Germm c. Begun by H. 
Lemaitre ± revised and enlarged by A. 
Thompson, i9J3p 

5 International amfesencc on science abstracting; 
final report. 1951, 192 pp. 

* Report on the activities and the meeting of the 
Co-ordinating Committee on abstracting and 
indexing in the medical and biological science r. 

mu 9* pp- 

7 Eg. World rnedkstl periodicals. Genfcve, 
WJLG., Paris, Unesco. 1953,237 pp- 
s Hnlrmtrenn* J. E , Bibliography of interlingual 
scientific and technical dictionaries, 3rd cd- T 
1933,178 pp. (Sec also: Scientific and technical 
translating and other aspects of the language 
problem. 1957, 280 pp.) 

B International bibliography oj anthropology. 
(Entries for 1955 issued experimentally In 
mimeographed form in 195^- Publication 
in printed form to begin in 1957.) 
w Register of legal dmimentasion m rite world. 
1953, 362 pp. 

11 Theses in the social sciences; an international 
catalogue of unpublished doctorate dieses* 

j 940-195*- mu 236 pp, 

13 l Vorhl list of social science periodicals, 1953+ 
161 pp. 
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13 Houle, C, O., ed. Libraries in aJuh and 
fundamental education, 1951, 179 pp. 

14 Gardener. F, M- The Delhi Public Library 1 , 
an evahutim report. 195*1 94 pp. 

15 Hittidlfcwfc on l/se iiii£Tjusi,i&nal exchange of 
publications, md cd.. 15156. 507 pp. 

ie See: Trade harriers to hurwkdgc* New and 
revised etL* 1955; 36B pp,; also Barker, fl. E„ 
B&$hs fir ali {1 study of the international 
book mdc). 1956* 102 pp. 

Among ocher publications not referred 
to in die text are: 

Aatss to bwh. 1955* 22 pp. 

Bmkfacts andfigures. 2nd cd. p 1954+ 83 pp T (Stu- 
tistical data on education, libraries book 
production, etc,} 

Brummd, L. Union catalagties; their problems 
and organisation. 1956* 94 pp. 

Danton* J* P. Education for Ubrmianslrip. 1949* 

9 B pp. 

McGolrin, L K, Public library extension. 1950* 
«4 PR 

The issue for Novembcr/Decembcr t 1956 
(vol lOp Ho. 11-12) of the Unrsro Bntkdtt 
for Libraries was devoted to a survey of 
Uncsco'i work in library and documentation 
development during the firet to years of its 
existence. 

Rl.E. 

Uniform ride The standard title by which a 
work which has appeared in the course of time 
under various forms of tide and in various 
various. is most generally known. Time 
dreumstmees most often occur in the ease of 
anonymous classics and therefore, hi the 
cataloguing of these, in order to avoid the 
scattering of different editions of the same 
work throughout the canjogue, it h the 
general practice to enter these under dse 
uniform tide. As an example. The Arabian 
nights entertainments. Tales from die Arabic, 
The thousand and one nights* Stories from the 
Arahim nights, etc, would all be entered 
under the uniform tide,. Arabian nights. Also 
called ‘Conventional title.' 

Union catalogue An author or a subject 
catalogue of all the books* or a selection of 
books, in a group of libraries, covering books 
in alt fields, or limited by subject or type of 
material* generally established by co-operative 
effort (AL^A. 
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Union finding list A complete record of the 
holdings for a given group of libraries of 
material of a given type, in a certain field, or 
on a particular subject (AL~fh Gbss.). 

Union shelf list See Central Sileij List. 

Unit card A basic catalogue eard, in the form 
of 1 main entry, which when duplicated may 
be used as a unit for all other entries of diat 
work in the catalogue by the addition of the 
appropriate heading (A.LA. Gloss,}. 

Universal bibliography A bibliography of 
die world" 1 books. None exists at present,, but 
an attempt has been made by the Institute 
International de Documentation {JUhr. Gloss.}. 

Universal decimal classification—UJD.C* 
or C_DAL(Ff*) or D,K.(Ger.J Derived tome 
60 years ago from die D.C, or Decimal 
clmrif cation ofM civil Dewey, and developed 
by Octets La Fontaine* Danker Duyvis and 
others, the U.D.C. is a comprehensive scheme 
for classifying every branch of human activity 
and knowledge. Jt can be applied 10 any 
special subject, and used for all kinds of 
recorded information (literary, pictorial, etc,) 
and references thereto, whatever the form of 
document (e.g. books* papers* letter^ samples 
and specimens) or the method of storage (rijr. 
shelving, filing}. Sponsored by the Federation 
Internationale etc Documentation (FXD + ) 
and published in many languages by the 
respective srandarrlmtig bodies or other 
national UXhG. organizations, it 11 con** 
tinuously being revised and extended by a 
network of international (F.LD*} and national 
committeeSg tinder the general jupervision of 
the F_LD t Central Classification Committee 
(C-G.C.) which consists of die editors of the 
full national editions (see Availability below) 
The LLD.C- has recently born adopted by the 
International Organization for Standardiza¬ 
tion ( 1 . 5 , 0 .) far a Card Index exchange 
scheme, and is now widely recognized iff a 
standard damnification, especially in technical 
documentation or information centres, scienti¬ 
fic and other special libraries. 

Principles, structure and mmion The UD£L 
ii a subject classification in the strictest seme* 
depending oti the analysis of thought content 
and based on the principle of preceding 
from the general to the more particular, so 
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that related cuneepa ire brought together in 
mote helpful hr y than can be achieved by 
alphabetical or other surangements. The term 
"universal* doe* not, as often supposed, refer 
to i& Entcmarionsl or world-wick use. but to 
the attempt made in U.D.C- co treat all fichh 
of knowledge as a unified pattern of inter¬ 
related subjects rather dun a dunce pamli- 
wodc of countless special classification* each 
more or less independent and self-sufficient, 
as in so many other general schemes. 

The riefja'ppn contira of Arabic numerals, 
internationally more fnn-ihar in a standard 
ScqiM.ce than leitcn or other symbols, and the 
whole of knowledge (regarded as unity) is 
divided into ten domains, preliminary genera¬ 
ls and nine main sections, denoted by decimal 
fractions JO to .9, each further divided and 
subdivided to any required degree. These ten 
domains, indeed the first hundred divisions, 
are exactly as in D.C. under Principles}, 
but denoted by one- and two-figure numbers 
without the added noughts. Thus, Social 
science and its main division Law, denoted by 
3 and 34 (not 300 and 340). may be sub¬ 
divided as follows: 

,3 Social science. Sociology 

.34 Law. Jurisprudence 

.347 Civil law 

,3477 Commercial law 

■ 3477 ® Copyright Performance righls 

.347781 Ureraxy copyright 

* 3477 ® 15 Kinds of literary works. 

For convenience, the initial point is 
omined in practical, though it is the fart that 
the numbers are in red try all decimal fractions 
lea than unit)' rim determines their sequence; 
on the other hand, 'points are arbitrarily 
inserted as a visual aid, usually after every 
third digit So the number* .347 etc, become 

347 p 3 47 - 7 * 3 47 7 ** 3 47 - 7 ® !. J 47 - 7 * I ^ 
Occasional deviation from this ^triplet 
partem* for mnemonic or odife reasons, does 
not alter the order of filing, for which purpose 
these “points' art ignored. 

Whilst in its main structure, the U.D-C 
thus resembles the D.C* far greater flexibUity 
has been attained in its /luxil/jciTy tiphilitfit &f 
distinct iwf jigm M which permit date formation 
of combined or compound numbers for the 
widest range of complex notions. The most 
important auxiliary devices are. 


[a) The cpJhft [sign of relation), to link two 
or more main numbers representing in¬ 
dependently classifiable concepts, e.g. 


334 Acoustics 
781 Musical theory 


giving 534’?®! [Physi¬ 
cal basis of musk) 


so that* when separate cards or entries arc 
automatically made for each number 
separated by colon, any complex subject Can 
be located from the diSerent points of view 


inherent in it 


(i) Common aiudliaries of Language, Form, 
Place. Time, etc. {usable with any main 
number of the whole U,D-C-)„ 

34 bh )o Law* literature in German lan¬ 


guage 

iti {03J Logic, encyclopaedia or dic¬ 
tionary 

625). 12(42) Shipbuilding, in England 
5 3 r +s iti" Mechanics, in the 17th century 
(r) Special auxiliaries for elements, details, 
etc., restricted io a particular subject (and 
usable only with the corresponding number 
For that subject)* eg, 

669.14-42 Steel, bars and sections 

676.63 2^3 2“2l Phenolic*, phenol-formalde¬ 
hyde competition 

726.03 Church irdiitecrurc. styles or 

periods. 

Availability of 1 /.D.C pMksticm All 
available puhlicattom are obtainable from the 
F I D. (6 Witbm Witecnpkim The Hague) and 
from the various national LLD.C. organiza¬ 
tions. In Britain, the body concerned is the 
British Standards Institution, which publishes 
the English full and abridged edition*. 

A. FuU iritematwruri edition *— 


ist ed. (French) 1905. Brussels: Inst. Int, 
Bibliog. [II. Ej as ’Manuel du Repertoire 
Bibliographique Universe lie.* Out of print 
2nd ed. (French) i^T- 33 . Brussels: tost Int. 
Bibhog- as 'Clastification D^timale Univer- 
selle—C.D.U* 1 Out of print. 

3rd ed. (German) 1934 - 13 . Berlin: Dcch. 
No rmeiuiisichms [D-N.A.] as 'Dezimal- 
klauifikation, 1 10 vob. complete. 

4th ed, (English) 1943-. London; Brin 
Standards Instn. [B,S-L] u B.S.i*ooo 
Universal DeCrmal Glassification^—U-D.C. 


In progress. 

5di ed. (French) 1940-, Brussels: Asan. Belge. 
cte Doc. In progress. 
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6di ed. [Japanese] 1951-, Tokyo: jap. Soc. 

for IXD.C. Li progress, 

Tih ed. (Spanish) TJ55-, Madrid: Inst. Nac. 

Radon, Trab. In progress. 

8ch ed, {Goman) 1936-* Berlin: Dock 
Norm. Aussdi. [Q-N.A-] In prep. 

11. Abridged edition* {of the whole UJXC.) 
have been published in Czech, Dutch, Fin¬ 
nish, Italian, Polish, Roumanian, Spanish, 
Swedish, etc., and Japanese and Portuguese 
ediriom are hi prtpaniuHL The Following 
important abridged editions are available— 
Abridged English Edition of the U D£. ( 
B-S- 1,000 A. 2nd ed, (rev.), 1956. 

Deutsche Kuraatgabe, Berlin, D,N,A, 

3 A ullage, 19s 5 - 

Gemian-Ei]ghsh-Fraidied.,B.S.I. and D.N.A, 
1956. 

C. Special excerpt or scUmcm schedules have 
been, or are being, prepared For certain 
special subject fields, notably: 

AJ5.C. Abridged Building Clasrifieatiom 
C T R-F.T-O. znd ed., 193d. 

Measurement, testing, etc,, Bedim DJsfA 
1954, 

D, i J Bcfi t njii?ru and corrections to fhi L'.DC.f 
issued half-yearly and cumukred in three-year 
series (six issue* 10 each scries}, provide the 
essential supplement to the printed editions. 
For those who wish to participate in, or 
follow mote closely, the newest developments 
in U.D.C. revision work, there arc the so- 
called P.E-^iores. issued at frequent bur 
irregular interval* with all proposed exten¬ 
sions. 

Further reading There have been numerous 
contributions on the LLD.C. and its applica¬ 
tion to special subject fields in the Review of 
Dmimcniativn t Journal of Dcwm^^ion and 
elsewhere. The following list gives only some 
of die more informative general contributions 
Co U-D-C. literature:— 

British Standards lustiiuiien. English Abridged 
Edition* and ed, (rev,), B-$- 1,000 A, 195&* 
[General introduction and abridged cables.} 
British Standards Institution. Universal decimal 
{Jmfffkatkm. B5, 1,000- 1943 (General 
Introduction, Auxiliaries* Ccncralia.) 
Bradford, 5. C. Dommeniaskm. 2nd ed., 
London. Crosby Lockwood, 1953. 


Conker. D. K *UJ?*C+: what it is and what it 
is mat/ Jlfs r . Dudiment., 19*51* 99-1OJ. 

Frank, Q. "Huidbuch dcr KUssilikation.' 
Berlin- Beuth-Vertrieb. Abi- i- Die Btei~ 
malkhassiftieation; 2. AuE. 64 pp. 1946. 
Harper, S. F. ‘The universal decimal classifica¬ 
tion.’ Af/fff. Document , 1934- 4+ T93-213. 
Pollard, A. F. C. Decimal bibliographical 
dxrtstfttttfon of the IJ.J& C-U-P. for Optical 
Soc. 1926. 

Varosiicau. W. "Use of U.D.C, in selecting 
data with mechanical appliances.' Rev. 
Dteumenf., 1948, 15* 41-46 

G.A.L* 

University college Libraries Under this 
heading most be treated 1 wide variety ot 
types of library, some dating from the 13th 
century, like Merton College Library, Oxford, 
and some, like tiie library of the University 
College of North Staffordshire, of very recent 
origin. 

The colleges at Oxiord and Cambridge had 
collections of books for the use of Fellows 
from their earliest days. The regulations 
relating 10 their use indicate two quite diver¬ 
gent practices, in some libraries, eg. New 
College, Oxford and King's College* Camr 
bridge, the books were distributed annually 
among die Fellows and the residue chained in 
a room in die college; in others the best books 
or copies were chained and the remainder 
then distributed—this was the custom at 
Metton College and University College, 
Oxiord. In the 16th and [7th centuries (and 
even later at Oxford) die library books were 
normally chained and available for consults 
tioD by die Fellows, often in a building newly 
construct*! for the purpose, Corpus 
Christ! College, Jesus College and Queen*! 
College at Oxford and Trinity Hall and 
King's College, Cambridge, in more recent 
times the older collections of printed books 
and manuscripts have often been divided 
from modem acquisitions so that at New 
College and Magdalen College, Oxford for 
example, to name only two, there are 
separate libraries, one largely For under¬ 
graduates with texts for degree courses, a few 
periodicals and reference works, and the other 
consisting of the earlier collections;; manu¬ 
scripts of many Oxford college* are deposited 
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in the Bodkbfl- The older library eoUecriofu 
are, of coline, immensely rich in manuscripts 
and early printed boots. Most o f die Oxford 
ari-J Cambridge colleges have bench cod in 
great measure from the gifts of their dis¬ 
tinguished alumni Corpus Cfiristi Colleger 
Cambridge, received Anglo-Saxon manu- 
scripts from Archbishop Parker and Mag¬ 
dalene College, Cambridge, lias Fepys* 
mag£ii£kcenE library. Some maintain specialist 
collections founded on curlier gifts, which are 
in some eases made available to all met&bffl 
of die University: die Gerraju imuhcnutid 
library' at Magdalen College, Oxford, and the 
law r history and economics collections in the 
Codrington library of All Souls College, 
Oxford, are both open to readers from other 
colleges. The undergraduate libraries in 
Oxford colleges are normally under the 
control of a Fellow who delegates the routine 
work to an assistant who may be a professional 
librarian. The library services required by die 
under^radiiarcs arc simple and usually ade¬ 
quately provided for: no attempt is made* 
apart tlom one or two notable exceptions, to 
Cater for research workers either in books or 
service, A number of college libraries in die 
older English Universities have up-to-date 
catalogues but in Oxford many still use an 
annotated interleaved copy of the IS43 
edition of the Bodleian dCilogue of printed 
books. The manuscripts itt Cambridge 
college libraries have been adequately cata¬ 
logued by M. R. James and in Oxford 
libraries less satisfactorily by H. 0. Coxc, A 
few catalogues have been published of the 
whole or certain portions- of die panted book 
collections in these college libraries: a valuable 
index to the holdings of books printed before 
164J (both foreign and English) for Oxford 
college libraries, prepared by Mr, Strickland 
Gibson and others, has unfortunately not yet 
been published. 

The second type of college library is the 
collection of books intended for utlder- 
graduate and academic staff use in a con¬ 
stituent college of a modem university— 
University College! King's College, Queen 
Mary College, Bedford CoOege+ Birkhcck 
College and Royal Holloway College m the 
University of London, the colieges at 
Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff and Swansea 
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which with the Wetik National School of 
Medicine it Cardiff make up the University 
of Wales. Trinity College* Dublin, University 
College, London, and King's College* New¬ 
castle are Urge enough to be considered with 
universities* as their problems are comparable. 
The college libraries at Aberdeen may be 
considered as representing together the 
University library^ although the college 
library at Dundee is sufficiently separate in ics 
organization to be included in this second 
type of college Library, 

AM college libraries of this type liave trained 
staff to control them, Their bookstocks vary 
truer* less than 100,000 at Swansea or Birkbcck 
to mote than 200,000 volumes at Bangor and 
the kinds of services they offer depend 
mainly on their size. In general they are 
intended for undergraduate readers bur u 
their bookstocks increase it becomes lew 
necessary for the academic staff to undertake 
their research elsewhere. Some have out¬ 
standing eolleafom in special fields* like the 
Celtic books at Bangor and Welsh and 
Border literature in the Salisbury Collection 
at Cardiff Wink the libraries of many of 
these colleges have long outgrown their 
original buildings, like Queen Mary College 
and Cardiff, several have excellent new 
quarters; Swansea had a new library its 1937 
and Birkbcck has 1 weLLappoimcd library 
within the recently constructed college- The 
finances and administration of this and the 
following type of colleges are similar to those 
of universities, pe 2. funds are mainly derived 
fiom the Treasury and the libraries are under 
the direction of 4 library committee Through 
the librarian. 

The last type is the library of a college 
which is a university in embryo; University 
College, Leicester, and the University' College 
of Noah Staffordshire at ftcele are now the 
only examples of this kind of college* 11 
others, of which Exeter was the Latest, have 
obtained their Charters. Leicester was 
founded in rp£3 and may expect university 
status in the very near future; Kcele is the 
most recent foundation having taken die fim 
undergraduates in October* 1950, Both colleges 
have professional library stiffs ml provide 
material for undergraduate counts: their 
stock* are, for Leicester approximately 100,000, 
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and fur Kcelc 170.000 volumes widi no 
special collections. The Library at Leicester is 
pleasantly housed in a modem building 
recently extended to house 150,000 volumes. 
The University College ol North Stafford¬ 
shire has an ambitious building plan which 
includes a library but at present the books are 
housed in Keele Half The dcvdopmcnt of 
the book collections at Kcelc in a few yean 
has been most impressive and reflect* great 
credit on the librarian and his staff. 

Mcntion should ahu be made of certain 
libraries in college* winch are not connected 
with universities. Must ate concerned with 
the teaching of a special subject and as a 
result main ruin collection* of books relating 
to that subject An outstanding example is 
the library of Sdty Oak Colleges, Binning- 
bam, which has a btgccolkction of theological 
material particularly relating to missions, as 
well as manuscripts and printed books in 
Oriental languages. 

Most of the libraries mentioned in tilts 
article, except for the majorin’ at Oxford and 
Cambridge, take pari in the inter-library Joan 
scheme and provide a large n umber of im¬ 
portant scholarly works through the National 
Central library, for readers elsewhere. The 
contributions they make to the library re¬ 
sources of Great Britain arc usually uuc of lU 
proportion to their size. 

A select list of books and articls is given in 
Wo ledge, G, and Page, B, S. A matiujl of 
university mhi allege library practice, 1^40, but 
there is very little literature on library practice 
as applied spedfuadly to college libraries. 

Streeter* B. H. The chained library, 193u 
contains much information on the early 
history of the librariL-s of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge* and Clark, J. W« The cure of hooks . end 
d- P 1902, reprinted 1909, and Willis, R r and 
Clark, j- W. The anhitteturol history of Cam¬ 
bridge. 4 Irak l8*)4 have details of the 
architecture, furnishing* and regulations ior 
use of early college libraries. Gibson* S. St^ru* 
Oxford libraries, 1914. gives in a popular form, 
some account of the history of certain Oxford 
libraries. 

There are very few separately printed 
accounts of college hbroni^; Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has been treated by Sinker, fL 
The library of Trinity College? Camlprii^e, i8£i, 


and die early book collections of Merton 
College, Oxford by Powicke, F. M. Ur 
medieval books of Merton College? 1931, 

The various historic* of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge colleges usually deal with the library: 
in addition to the series of'College Histories' 
reference may be made to Jones, W* H. S, 
A history of St. Catharine*! College* war 
Catharine Hall, Cnmkrtdgt, 1936; Milrn^ J, G. 
Early history of Corpus Christs College w Oxford, 
1946; Hkeoek* W. G, .4 Cftrtif Church 
mhccUmiy, 1946; and Burs', P» The {allege of 
Corpus Christi and the Blessed Virgin Afmyt a 
history JhfO 1S22 to ipjiJ, 195a. The article by 
Doughty, D. W, The library of University 
College* Dundee: its history, 1883-1955," j, 
Dontment,? 1954, Id, tij-ii, is a model of a 
history of a college library in modem times 
and will , it is hoped, encourage other librarians 
to prepare similar accounts for other colleges. 

E.W.H. 

University libraries History Although the 
University of Oxford owned a number of 
books, such as those: given by Roger de 
Disuia, from the 13 th century onwards, the 
earliest date frnm which it may be said to 
have hod a library is 1332, when the Regcnr 
Masters vi ci 1 metis invested the books of 
Bishop Cobhom from Oriel College. The 
books had been left to die University, together 
with 350 marks in 1327, but the Bishop! 
debts bad been paid by the sale of the books 
to Adam de Brume who had given them to 
Oriel. A chaplain librarian was appointed in 
1367 and statutes relating to his duties were 
promulgated in 14TZ, The library at this time 
was available only to Masters: undergraduates 
were not allowed to borrow or even to 
consult books. From 1435 ^til hti death in 
1447 Hiunfrry* Duke of Gloucester, greidy 
enriched die library and it became necessary 
far the Utuvotity's books to be moved (tom 
St. Marys Church to the new’ room over 
the Divinity Schools which was completed in 
1489. Only a generation or so bier, h 1550, 
the Commissioner* of Edward VI in their 
religious fervour dispersed the books so 
effectively that only about 30 have survived. 

The renaissance of the bbrary was due to 
die efforts of Sir Thomas Bod ley who* 
together with a number of his friend** 
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refurnished the library with deriving and books 
and formally opened it in 1601, Its btcr history 
includes the expansion into die TchoaIs T 
around the quadrangle adjaceiiE to like Divinin' 
School and assuming mpottfibilky for the 
Raddifi c Camera and its Library, followed by 
the RaddlfFe Science library and die libraries 
of the Indian Institute ami Rhodes House, 
Storage space was round in cellars under die 
Shcldonian Theatre, the old Aihtnolean 
Museum and the Examination Schools and in 
an underground bookstore beneath the lawn 
of the Raddiffe Camera until the new 
extension on the comer of Broad Street gave 
adequate and appropriate accommodation, 

The dace of the foundation of die Cam¬ 
bridge library is obscure: books belonged to 
the University from the 13 th century but the 
first library, in the old 'Schools 1 Quadrangle t 
was not completed unci! the middle of die s Jtii 
century. As Cambridge had no great bcnc^ 
factor like Bodley its growth was slow and 
ihe original rooms sufficed until 1715 when 
George I presented Dr John Moore's collection, 
doubling the number of bo»ki hi die library 
and making ir necessary to take over tlic old 
Senate House and the adjoining "school 1 for 
shelving, A funner room was busk so that the 
first floor on alt four sides of the Quadrangle 
was given over Co die library, Additional 
space was furnished by Cockerel IT building 
which was completed in 1&41 and by 1908. as 
at Oxford, the University library had taken 
over all the rooms of the old “school*-' The 
original site was abandoned for a new build¬ 
ing in 1934- 

The Sconiih university libraries liad a 
similar history, expanding slowly in the early 
years but given a considerable impetus in the 
i,8di century by die quantities of material 
received in accordance with die copyright 
privilege, Edinburgh's present building was 
completed in 1870, the year in which the 
books of the University of Aberdeen were 
moved to a new building in King’s College; 
Sl Andrews soil uses Ik 1642 building although 
extensions have been made mure recently 

The Lier universities of Britain were 
mainly given their Charters during this 
century although many of them trace their 
origins to earlier colleges. The library ot 
London University did not come into use 
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until 1677 although the history of the two 
college libraries* King's and University 
College, begin much earlier, Durham (1S32), 
University of Wales (1893), Birmingham 
Jjgqo), Manchester (1903), Liverpool (1903 )* 
Leeds (1904), Sheffield (jpos), BeLlast (1908), 
Bristol (1-909), Reading (1928), Nottingham 
(i94j) h Suudiampton (195a), Hull (19154) and 
Exeter {1955) liavc all made enormous strides 
during the past 30 years and appropriate 
buildings to house their valuable md exten¬ 
sive library coliccdons arc either already in 
existence, as at Leeds, Liverpool, London and 
Manchester, or are planned to be erected in 
the next few years. 

,4AitiYfutaJfjtfrs mdjinaut 

In all universities, responsibility for the 
library is vested in a committee. At Oxford 
the members arc known oi Curarois; at 
Cambridge, Syndics. In provincial universities 
the committee is normally composed of 
professors and lecturers and its stec varies 
considerably between, e.g. 10 at Birmingham 
and more than 30 at Leeds, In Scotland the 
library commirrcc is made up o| representa¬ 
tives from the non-university goveniiug 
body. The day-co-thy work of the library is 
administered by 2 librarian, who in England 
is usually of profesorta] rank and a member of 
the University Senate winch determines 
polity hi academic matters. Most libraries 
have a deputy librarian and 2 number of 
sub-librarians or assistant Or imder-librarians 
who may be cliargeJ with the superintend¬ 
ence of cataloguing, acquisitions and reading 
rooms or* as at the Bodleian, with special 
kinds of materials— printed, books. Western 
manuscripts and Oriental books and manu¬ 
scripts. The qualihcarioas for the senior staff 
arc primarily a university degree with perhaps 
some research experience; die junior scad is in 
most libraries advised to prepare for the 
Library Association enmin.uions. A certain 
number of technicians may be attached to the 
library staff at photographers and binders. 

The older umverritics which are well 
endowed were until recently self-sufficient 
for their finance bur even they are now r 
assisted by grants horn the Treasury 7 - Each 
university receives an annual grant based on 
an estimate made every five years and 
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dieted by the Uni vcmty Grants Committee* 
The proportion of the tod Kim available to 
3 imivgratry spent on libraries will Yiry accord¬ 
ing to the she of the university md to other 
factors but should certainly not be lower than 
four pet cent His amount set aside by die 
university for library purposes for die year IS 
divided by the librarian or his committee in to 
separate funds for periodicals* bin ding and 
general purposes and tlse remainder usually 
apportioned to various subject fields covered 
by the curriculum, 

Ihe eatpenditure on subjects in some 
universities b controlled by Book Selection 
rn mnii irm and in others by Departments or 
Ficdna^ usually in co-operation with die 
librarian- These methods enable the library 
stocks to grow reasonably equitably within 
the subjects taught in the university with 
carefol attention paid no the needs both 
of die undergraduate and of the research 
student. 

Smites 

The services provided by university libraries 
are determined by die needs of the two main 
types of readers within she university, the 
undergraduate and the research worker, who 
might be a post-graduate student preparing 
for a further degree or a member of the 
academic staff The Bodleian and the Univer- 
siiy Library at Cambridge arc reference 
libraries of nationnl importance and whilst 
they provide reading rooms for under¬ 
graduates they rely largely on die college 
libraries to make books available for loans to 
student*- The Scottish and modem English 
universities allow books to be borrowed, 
although reserving a number of reference 
works for consultation in the library only. 
These libraries, with certain exceptions, 
supplement their own holdings by drawing on 
books m other libraries through regional and 
national systems of inter-library lending: 
smaller libraries make extensive use of these 
systems whilst the larger ones make a very 
substantial contribution to die co-operative 
organization* by lending each year more dun 
twice as many books as they borrow. 

In moil universities the important catalogue 
of printed books is arranged by author; some 
libraries, like the Bodleian* have no subject 


catalogue, others retain a das catalogue 
based cm the classification scheme. 

The rules used are usually based on the 
Anglo-American Code with local variations* 
although the Bodleian uses its own system 
and the rules in use at Liverpool, University 
College. London, and Leeds have clearly been 
influenced by those of the British Museum. 
Manuscripts^Orioital printed book* and other 
material are entered in separate sequences and 
in many cases the catalogues are printed. 

No single method of recording the library h s 
holdings is in universal use. In more spacious 
days catalogues could be printed and pub¬ 
lished: the Bodleian issued several, the bten 
in i£43 and Edinburgh published a very 
useful catalogue between 1918 and 1923. 
Ac Oxford the current catalogue consists of 
printed slips pasted info large shea! holders, a 
method which has not found much favour 
outride the older English univenicieSv A 
sheaf catalogue of typed slips is used at Leeds 
and typed or m ulcjlisJ ted cards are in common 

DSC. 

h is extremely difficult to make a general 
statement about the arrangement of books 
on the shelves as the order of boob ill stacks 
may p as in the Bodleian, be different trom 
that in reading rooms. A number of universi¬ 
ties have prepared their own systems; the 
Bodleian has a numerical scheme for stack 
hooks based on the invention of E. W. B. 
Nicholson and the Brothmon Library at 
Leeds has main named subject divisions with 
letter and number subdivisions, a system 
further developed at University College 
Loudon. The Dewey classification scheme is 
in use ac Newcastle and that of the library of 
Congress n Birmingham, Nott in g h a m and 
Southampton. 

Certain services ancillary to the provision 
of books hive become established practice m 
most university libraries. 

Photographic studios prepare photostats, 
microfilms, slides or other photocopies for 
the use of students both within and outside 
the university: the studios are usually, but not 
always, under the administration of the 
librarian, who may also have responsibility 
for film services in general Many univetricy 
libraries provide Edlitics for translations to 
be made by a panel of translators. Microfilm 





and microprint reader ore par? at the iimnnaJ 
equipment of all univenity libraries. 

The target libraria liave published cata¬ 
logues of some of their holdings, reproduc- 
tioiu of manuscripts* and histories of their 
collcctionj: the smaller libraries issue annu al 
repans and primed short iutrcxlucriaiti to the 
use of the library for distribution to readers. 
These guides ore, in most universities* supple*- 
menied by instmerion to imdcrgraduates 
given by tiie library staff, At Oxford lectures 
to posr-graduate students art given by the 
librarian and odier library officer* oti the 
special col lections of the Bodleian, 

ftuf/rrfj'oru tmJ tetdl&jgufi 

It has been said that almost any prin ted or 
manuscript materia] may be needed for re¬ 
search and that therefore it would be appro¬ 
priate for every university to collect anything 
and everything as it might one day be useful 
The only library in Britain which attempts to 
preserve all boob and pertodiois currently 
published in this country is the British 
Museum, for the other copyright libraries 
have tor years found it necessary for reasons 
ofspace and the saving of labour to make sonic 
selection from the flood of printed materia!. 

Whilst the responsibility involved in 
accepting mosc current publications creates 
many problems, a large number of copyright 
accessions have greatly enriched die collet:- 
tiom of the Bodleian and Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Library- Sir Thomas Bodley. at the 
suggestion of his librarian * James, obtained in 
i&iQ the first agreement with the Stationer's 
Company by which members of the company 
granted one perfect copy of every book 
printed by them. In tliis agreement be¬ 
came a statutory obligation upon the 
Stationers" Company to provide a copy of 
each book printed by them not only to the 
Bodleian hut also to Cambridge and to the 
Royal Library. Later enactments continued 
the agreement and in 1709 extended die 
number of receiving libraries, in addition 10 
the original three beneficiaries* to the four 
universities in Scotland, the library of Sion 
College and the Advocates* library ai 
Edinburgh. Whilst the privilege to the lut- 
mmcdp now the National library of Scot- 
l-ui rf has conduced to the present, ii wu 
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commuted for an annua] monetary grant by 
the Scottish Universities and by Sion College 
in i&3$. 

In addition to the valuable material ob¬ 
tained by copyright, most of the older univer¬ 
sities have built up rich cdtleerions by gift and 
purchase. Benefactors to the Bodleian include 
Archbishop Laud, John Scldcn* Thomas 
Tanner* Richard Rawiimon, Richard Cough 
and Francis Douce* whilst some of the most 
important p Lifchases were those of the Canonic: 
collection of manuscripts and the Oppcn- 
heimer Library of Hebrew works. Cambridge 
was not quite so fortunate in is donors. Two 
of the most important gifts were the library of 
Dr, John Moore, Bishop of Ely given by 
George l and Lori Acton’s history collection 
presented by Viscount Motley. 

The Scottish universities had many impor¬ 
tant benefactions—the great Hamilton, Hun¬ 
terian and Tcrguion collections at Glasgow; 
the William Drummond and Hiiliwcll- 
Philipp* collection and the Laing Charters 
and Manuscripts at Edinburgh; similarly 
valuable collections arc at St- Andrews and 
Aberdeen. 

Thc more recently founded universities 
have not been able to acquire anything like 
the same proportion of early primed books 
and manuscripts as Oxford and Cambridge 
and the Scottish universities* but examination 
of the figures given below tor books cocks 
will reveal that their growth has nonetheless 
been rapid and for recent material ManchesTer, 
Leeds and Birmingham compare tavourably 
with die older foundations. A few provincial 
university libraries have received outstanding 
bequest* and demotions—the Brntherton 
Collccnon at Leeds; the Goldsmiths' Com- 
puny's library at London and die Christie 
collection at Manchester. The University 
Grants Committee 1 ! repot? for l£ 5 J ^54 
shows the following bookscocks of die larger 
libraries l 


London {including Colleges 


and Schools) 

3,651,1500 

Oxford 

2 >444+64* 

Cambridge 

Jt,o^,BoO 

Edinburgh 

635,000 

St Andrews 

SWJQQ 

Manchester 

4S1 fioc* 

Birmingham 

445,9«s 
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Glasgow 424-800 

Leeds 379>3ao 

Aberdeen 324,900 

Liverpool 322,800 

Buildings 

Little new library budding his been possible 
in univenitiH in tim country since 1939- At 
tiu±t dice die noddy erected libraries were 
those ar King's College, Newcastle, the 
ErctbnM Library it Leeds, the Harold Cohen 
Library 21 Livmpoal, the Bodleian Extension 
at Oxford and die University library it 
Cambridge, Most of the libraries of other 
universities were housed in old premises, 
nony of which* like chose at Birmingham 
were never designed for Library purposes* or* 
like the library at Sheffield. hopelessly in¬ 
adequate and long out-dated. The building* 
erected in Britain during this century have 
mostly provided for one Urge reading room 
for undergraduates with open access to 
reading room books and sometimes with 
accommodation for research workers itt the 
sock* Tliis is the pattern of organization at 
Newcastle, Leeds* Cambridge and Liverpool: 
the Harold Cobm library has several reading 
rooms. The same type of anangerncrit will 
apparently also be observed in the new library 
in course of construction at Sheffield. [n view 
of the targe number of undergradtmei at 
universities it is becoming increasingly neces¬ 
sary to provide more dun one reading room 
for students. At Oxford and Cambridge many 
Depamncnts have separate autonomous col¬ 
lections of books for use in the Department or 
Faculty only. In, provincial umvernttei, where 
there is only one collection of books, there has 
been a tendency towards decentralization by 
the setting Up of departmental libraries which 
are merely sections of die university library. 
Tills unfortunate movement can bat be 
counteracted by placing die main librarv in 
die centre of the university and providing 
several rooms arranged by School or Faculty. 
The library of University College* London, 
was the dm to be designed in accordance 
with this view: Manchester, with 113 new 
extension* bat a similar orientation anil 
Oxford lias now been able to organize 
subject reading rooms, mainly intended for 
research workers, m the old building. The 


hl’W library it Birniuighairi will have three, 
and eventually Lour or five, reading rooms 
for die undergraduates in different Faculties 
and Schools with carrels in tile stack for 
research students and academic staff 

Only the Bodleian has so tr attempted 10 
provide on the pattern of Harvard under¬ 
graduate accommodation quite separate from 
research reading rooms, largely per hip be¬ 
cause of tine expense in duplicating large 
numbers of texts, but die expected growth 
of the undergraduate population during die 
next 10 years may necessitate the adoption of 
this principle by other libraries. 

For the period before 1940 the bibliographies 
in Wolcdge, G. and Page, IL S. A of 

university and college library prdctice t 1940 are 
adequate: a new edition by K, Garritie and 
R, O, MaeKemia is m course of preparation. 
The Latest work on the subject, Wilson, 
L, R. and Tauber, M. F. The university 
library, and cd-, 19 $6, is largely devoted to 
American practice. Notes On British university 
libraries are published periodically in the 
LiV. Ass. Rec, and annual reviews were 
published until iy^o in the Yew's svcvfc in 
librartanship. Recent accounts of individual 
libraries include— 

Ardagh, P, “The Unimsky Library of Sl 
A ndrcws/ Librarian^ 1952, 41, 199. 

Butcher, D. W, t Thc Departmeucil libraries 
of the University of Cambridge/ J, Djn*- 
more* 1951. 7 f 221, 

Crasoer, sir Edmund- History iff the Bailor I 
Hilary, 1952. 

Kent, F. L* The University of Bristol 

library/ J, Documents 1949. 5* 13 r. 

OfFor, R. A descriptive guide to die libraries 
of the University of Leeds^ 1947* and Supple¬ 
ment, 1944 

Page, B, 5 . ‘The facilities of the Leeds 
university libraries fur die study of tech¬ 
nology/ Aslik Prac. r 1951, 3* 131. 

Shimmin* A. N. ‘The Library and the 
Ficuk) r of Aits.' in The university af Leeds; 
the first hlfcrntury. 1 ^54, 117. 

Vincent, E, W. and Hinton, P. “The imivcrs- 
icy library/ in The university of Birmingham: 
its history md significance. 1947, i&o. 

Other publications for consultation include— 
Bonacr* W. J Essentials in die planning and 
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equipment of i university library/ J. £X>ru- 
ment. r 1946-47, a* 7^ 

Garside, K. ‘The basic principle* of the new 
library classification at University College, 
London/ /. Dpfwpvjjj., ip54, io, 169. 
.Mortimer, tL S* 'Cataloguing in university 
Libraries' eh Cataloguing prittrifkimJ pmrtife; 
on iMjviry. -Bi. M. Flggott, 1954* hi. 
MacKenna, R. O. "Instruction in the use of 
libraries 1 A university library problem/ 
/ Dttwmertt, « 9 S 5 > n s 6s- 
Povey, K. The pluming of university and 
college libraries/ J. Dommeni- t i94&-4?t i- 
6o. 

E*'W.fL 

Unpaged Pages of a book which have not 
been given individual page numbers, Such 
unpaged matter .may be shewn in tlic collation 
section of a catalogue entry by a plus sign 


UPPER CASE 

(+) or, more usually, the number of such 
pages is counted and die total given within 
brackets. 

Unsown A method of bookbinding from 
which sewing is omitted* The folds of die 
sections are cut off"* thus reducing die book to 
a collection of single leaves; these single leaves 
are held together at the binding edge by 
adhesive. The main characteristics of uiucwn 
binding are that the book is no stronger than 
the weakest adhesive link between any 
two adjacent leaves, and consequently the 
insecure attachment of the book into the 
case. 

Upper case 1. The top case of a pair of type 
r \y^ containing the capitals and small 
capitals. 2. Tbat pan of the fount conUimng 
these letters. 3. A direction to the printer to 
use these letters* 
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Vac Glider paper A brand of fine paper 
produced in HolLcd. Used principally for 
fine edition* md abo in an antique finish, by 
amsrs for drawings, waver colours and 
sketches. Also culled Dutch Paper. 

Variorum edition I. An edition that con¬ 
tains notes of several editors and commentators. 
From chc Larin mm mtis tttrimfK 2, Ac 
edition of a publication containing variant 
readings, or versions of the text (A_L.A GJbifJ, 

YcUmn Odf-skin prepared for writing by 
the removal of fit and hair in lime water 
and then by polishing. Uterine vellum used 
for tiie finest mmuscript* is reputed to be 
made from the skin of unborn or newly bom 
calves, and docs not show the cEtiriCteristic 
difference between die hair tide and the timer 
side of the skin. 

Ventilation Set Heating* Ventilation: 
Aia-coNPin oninc . 

Vernacular The language ofa county. When 
it ii directed that a name shall be given in the 
vernacular. it means the form customary in 
the country concerned (Li hr. Glers.). 

VfflO The reverse or back of a leaf, usually 
bearing even-numbered pages of a book. 
Also, the back of a separate primed sheet. 

Vertical hie i. A case of drawers in which 
material may be filed vertically. 2. A collec¬ 
tion of pamphlets, clippings and ftmthr 
niatnrLi] arranged for ready reference upright 
in a drawer, box or suitable case L 4 _LA 

Vignette 1. In manuscripts an otnamcntid 
design of vine tendrils around an initial 
letter. 2. A small engraving perhaps without a 
definite border with in edges shading 
gradually, inserted on die title-page. Loosely 
applied to any ornament on a tide-page or to 
a chapter head or caiL Not to be confused with 
rype ornaments or printer’s devices. 


Virgo, Charles George First librarian of 
Bradford from 1872-84, is chiefly noted 
m the originator in die early iSyo's of a 
card charging system for use in dosed 
access libraries -^kin to that attributed to 
Nina Browne but, as practised in Bradford, 
involving the use of two borrower s ticket*. 
Also produced in 1^78 perhaps the first 
instance of a printed union catalogue of a 
system offending libraries, and, independently 
of rite experiments of Dr. Tyler at Bethnal 
Green, devised an early form of binged 
shelving for use in temporary library centre*, 
consisting of a cupboard with hinged shelves 
facmg inward and swung out for public 
use. Subsequently appointed curator of 
Queen 1 * Park Museum, Multiuser. (Charge 
iug sy stem described in Libr. WvrM f 1907, I 0 » 
iSiHi4, and shelving Ln Burgoyne, Likury 
ffln*rn#cfitfjT, lGpy.) 

c.j. 

Visible index i* A series of meed (time or 
panels for holding card records so that 1 
group of cards can be seen at one rime. .Also 
called "visible file." 2. A record kept in juth a 
device, as a list of serials, with or without 
holdings (ALd. Gfojn), 

Volhms report See Regional Lied ary 
System*. 

Volume Latin iWtfrnefl, 1 thing rolled tip: 
from vah'fte, to roll Evotvm, to unroll. often 
used in the sense 10 read. 

1. A book disting nulled from other books 
or from other parts of the same work by 
having it* own title-page and usually in¬ 
dependent pagination. 2. Whatever is codt- 
cained in one binding, whether this be the 
single unit as originally issued or rhe result of 
binding several units together after issue. 

Volume number 1. A number assigned to a 
volume of a serial, a set or a series. 2. A 
number added to a book number to dis¬ 
tinguish one volume from another of the 
same work (ALA. Qesr.). 
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Volume sigOAtwr* The number of die 
vdumt* or a letter indicating its sequence 
(a *b' cfJ given on the same line as the 
signature, but toward* die inner margin 
of the hrsc leaf of a gathering (AL. 4 , 
Gfcrr.). 

Volumen The papyrus roll used in ancient 
Egypt, Greece and Rome, the text being 
written m columns on one side in Ink with a 
reed pen. The lines running parallel with the 
length of die roll. The first and last sheets of 
the papyrus were probably rolled round a 
stick which had knobbed ends; the evidence 
of tills is only literary h none living survived. 
The rolls were kept in boxes or on shelve! and 
for purpose of identiheadon when in this 
position hid a vellum label attached to the end 


VOLUMINOUS AUTHOR 
of the roll. This label bore the ride of the 
work, and was sometimes coloured, A wooden 
case (nunuaJc) was sometimes used to protect 
the end of the rods from being frayed. 

Voluminous author A term adopted by 
cataloguers to describe an author under 
whose name many rides are entered,, often 
extended to include also persons who are die 
subject of many biographic* and the lite. 
Volumafioiis authors pose the problem of sub- 
arranging the numerous entries under one 
heading, the most gcnerally-used baric 
arrangement being as follows— 

1. Collected works. 

2. Selections, 

j. Single works in alphabetical order of 
ride or uniform ride- 
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Walked, Str Enicn' (18*1-^933), Engraver 
and printer the moving spine in the modem 
private press move mat tin England. Associated 
with Willkm Morns La the Kelmscott Fees, 
with T. J. Cchbdcn-Saxidcrson in die Dora 
Press(i$oo) f widi die Cuah Press about 1902* 
and. ill 1917 and again in 1930. with Brute 
Rogers. 

Wall ihch-ing Single-sided book-cases either 
built in as an architectural feature or placed 
against a wall. 

Washing- In photographic processing nega¬ 
tives and prints arc washed in water after 
fixing in order to remove any remaining 
developer or fixing solution. To ensure 
permanence of photocopies washing should 
be thorough. 

Water-loaf Hand-made paper in its initial 
stage of manufacture, coxmjring of pulp 
spread and evened by shaking in the hand 
mould, and pressed between fdts; not yet 
sited. 

Watermark A design impressed urn? sheets 
of paper during manufacture which serves to 
identify the products of the various paper 
mills, In hand-made paper die watermark wife 
is woven around the chain and laid wires: in 
machine made piges it is woven on to the 
dandy roll 

Wears, William fb, 1874). Librarian in 
charge of various Ease London district 
libraries, published In jpn Puhlk library 
reform, a book Ul-reccivcd in the library press 
because of its unqualified advocacy of the 
transference 0 f munidpa] libraries to a state 
Department of Public Libraries, Museums 
and An Galleries,, and attempted to form a 
Municipal Public library Reform League 
Subsequently left the library profession for 
better paid rmpfoymsii: Believed drowned 
near Weybridge after foe 1914-13 War. 

C + J. 


Web A toll of paper which passes con¬ 
tinuously through a printing press: or the 
form in which paper coma fiom foe mad Line, 

Whatman paper A weH-knowD brand of 
tine grade English hand-made drawing piper* 
somcrimes used in limited editions or privately 
printed books. Originally, fine drawing 
papers made by J. Whatman (1741-9SJ 
from c . 1770 near hlaidstone. Extended to 
fiaml-made ledger and writing papers; but 
since 1937 these are mostly made on a mould 
machine, The original form is now W. Sc 
R. Bakton, Ltd, 

White? edges Uncoloured edges of booh. 

White letter Roman type as opposed to 
gofok. 

Wbite line A ledinlque of wood engraving 
in which foe design is cut into the block 
instead of the background being removed 1 
thus- appearing white when the block a inked 
and printed. 

White out To Space out typo-matter as in 
advertisement work. 

Whole bound See Full 

Wliolc number The number assigned by a 
publisher to an issue of a periodical or other 
serial counting fom begriming of foe publica¬ 
tion, m dtstuiction from numbers- assigned 
for volume and number of for series and 
volume (AJLA* Gkis.). 

Wicket A feature of ^safeguarded open- 
aefts' libraries. The hinged gates fixed at 
both sides of foe staff cn closure to control the 
si trance and exit of readers, Usually operated 
by treadle or similar device by die staff 

Widow A short single line at foe top of a 
page or column, usually the last line of a 
paragraph. To be avoided in good typography * 

Winded The separation of printed sheets so 
that they wilt be ventilated by air. 
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Window copy Printed pages pasted on sheets 
of paper so that both sides of the text remain 
visible. 

Wire mark The side of the sheet next the 
wire has the characteristic mark of do$e 
parallel lines or a diamond shaped mesh. 
Especially visible wlum the paper is held 
against the light. 

Withdrawal The process of removing from 
library records all entries for a book no 
longer in the library. 

Withdrawal record A record of all books 
officially removed from a library collection. 
Also Withdrawals register/ 

Wood block A block of wood, usually type 
height, cut or engraved with a design for 
printing. 

Wood pulp A fibrous pulp nude from wood, 
the basic material of paper. Mechanical w ood 
pulp or groundwood from which newsprint 
is mode and chemical pulp produced by 
various methods, as the sulphite* soda and 
sulphate processes for hook papers. 

Woodcut A method of cutting a design m 
relief on a wood block along the groin, with 
knives and gouges (os distinct from the use of 
engraven tools in wood engraving) so dial 
priming may be done simultaneously with 
other relief material such os type. Hie back¬ 
ground parte which arc not required to print 
are cut away, and the lines in relief will yield 
a black print. 

Word by word filing One of die two basic 
methods of arranging in alphabetical order 
entries in a lilt, catalogue or bibliography. 
The method is also called 'Nothing before 
something/ from the principle of regarding 
the space separating die first word from 
subsequent words in a compound or phrase 


wrong fount 

heading as 'nodiing.' Such a word fries 
before a longer word beginning with rhe 
some letters, die additional letters in the 
longer w^ord being 'something/ 

For example— 

Green acres 
Green fields 
Green Howards 
Green banks 
Grecnford 
Grecruhanfc. 

The same entries filed by the alternative 
letter by Inter method would appear as 
follows— 

Green acres 
Grecnbankj 
Green fields 
Grecnford 
Green Howards 
Greenshonfc. 

Work slip Sr* Process Seif, 

Worm-bore A hole or 4 Scries of holes 
through a book made by a bookworm. A 
book in thb condition is sdd to be ‘wormed. 1 

Wove Paper made on a machine in which the 
web is a woven mesh as distinct from laid 
paper which fr mode in moulds of which the 
base is of wires kid at go degrees to each other. 
Note that the dandy roll may impress the 
appearance of kid paper on to ’wove' papers. 

Wrapper r. An original paper binding, i. A 
jacket. 

Wright report See Regional Li an a ft v 
Systems. 

Wrong fount An error in composition 
caused by fruity distribution of type so that 
wrong characters arc put in the compositor's 
Causing him unconsciously to include 
them as hb work proceeds- 





Xwogrspliy A dry photographic mcdiod of 
documentary reproduction which U an 
electrical process not making use of sensitized 
paper. A document a photographed* using a 
special camera and place. The plate is elec- 
trcMtabciUy clrarged in a processer beforehand. 
On exposure the plate i* discharged mpE ac 
those pirn on which the image was pro¬ 
jected, A resinous powder bearing an oppo¬ 
site charge to the plate m then spread over 
the surface, and the powder adheres to the 
mimpr-rmage of the original document. 
When the plate b onw placed in contact 
with a sheet of paper and put in a processer 
where it k charged again, die resinous powder 
is transferred electrostatically to the paper- 
Bnady, the fixing of the image is carried our 
by heating the paper to a temperJluce which 


mrl& the resin, dim forming a permanent 
image- The process was invented by C. F. 
Carlson in T93&, but was not placed on the 
market until 1950. 

US. Patent 3,297*69** 1942; 2*357^09* 1944. 

fbftflfe TV:Jj. Rev-, 1 9$h 2 > nS- 22 . 

Reid, W. T. ‘Xerography—fpom fable to fact.' 

Coll Rts. &ht. t 1954 15 1 57-60, 

Dawson, j. M. *Xcn>graphy in card repro¬ 
duction/ Uir. _/. t 195 3 h 7®, 1,095-H, 

Lewis, C Library vtf of Xetogmpky. 

Xylography Printing from wood blocks 
rather than movable type (ire Block 
Books)* 

Xylotype Wood engraving! or a print 
from a wood engraving. 



Year-book i. An annua] volume of current 
mfomurioQ in descriptive and/or starisricall 
form, someflines limited to a special field. 3, 
One of a series of annual reports ofeues judged 
m early English law couth [ Af-,4 . Qbi) 


Yellowback A popular cheap novel; so 
called from die fontier pnaicc t especially 
in Engbml, of binding sudb boob in 
yellow board or paper covers (,d £_A. 
GJrar,). 





* 




z 

ZaeWdorfp Joseph A famous 

hinder who came fxojn Austria to Lmsdon in 
l S^7 + opening his own shop in i § 4 J, He was u 
noabte craftsman both as forwarder and 
finisher. His son* Joseph Williani Zachnsdorf 
[iS53-lg3o) B who succeeded him in business, 
published Thi on of bookbinding (r®to). 


Zino etching A photomechanical process of 
producing a line engraving on a metal plate, 
usually zinc, by etching with addL Also called 
xinco or zmeogtaph. 
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Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 
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